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2 Translations from the Türikh i Firùz Shahe. [ No. 1 


in four things; first, the king's disregard as to the affairs of the | 
nation, whether they are prosperous or adverse; secondly, wine, . 
for people are in the habit of having parties for tlie purpose of wine- . 
drinking, When they disclose their most secret thdughts to each other, j 


make confederates and hatch conspiracies; thirdly, the friendship, ' 
amity, relationship, and constant intercourse existing among thr, 

Maliks and Amirs, and their close connexion with one another 5 
so that if any accident befals | one of them, a hundred others on accounit 
of their connexion, sha t «ip, and atteohment toxin. "Desomae FiS 
confederates; and f y. w N reason of which the ideas / of 
treason and diseffecti énter their bains. and disloyalty and ingati- 







— 
~~ tude come to a head; for, were people destitute of w ealth, — one 


would attend to his own business and employment, without giving 


heed to conspiracies and rebellions; and were no means at ‘their 


disposal, such ideas would never enter the minds of poor) and . 


impoverished folks. 

Some time after Haji Maulá's revolt, Sultan ’Aléuddin suceeded 
with immense toil and difficulty in capturing the fort of Rantamjbliár, 
whereupon he put Rai Hamir Deo, and the new converts, who had 
fled from the Gujrát insurreetion and taken shelter with hi m, to 
death. Rantambhür, together with the surrounding conntry, W Aissa 
to Ulugh Khán, and whatever was in the fort became his. 

The Sultán then returned from Rantambhürto Dihli, and] being 
greatly incensed against the iuhabitants of that city, sentenced] many 
of the chief men to be exiled from it; and he himself would not 
enter tho.town, but took up. his qua ters in tbe suburbs. 
elisted an immense — purposing to effect the invasion of Talinga 
and Ma'bar [Malabar]; but fate happened to overtake him,f and he 
was seized with death about the time of his approach to thet capital. 
. His corpse was accordingly brought intosthe city, and interred in his 


distril pated a great geal of alms to the memory of the depar 
my [Th e Sultén 'Aláuddin* then took active measures to ren 
das fate n i , he commenced with 
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own 1 mansion. The Sultan was deeply grieved at the sad event [and $ 
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4 The District of Dera Ismail Khin, Trans-Indus, (No. 1, 


Turanjbin manna, 
Bauhinia variegata, kachnár. 
* Cresalpinia Bondue, L., karmjáá. * 
61. — —-—- Cassia (Absus, L. ? ), chaksii. 
Lespedeza cuneata, Don., mareri, Shatkhbuddin. 
73. ——— Parkivfonia aculeata, D'C., Wiláyati babúl. 
74. — Prosopis spicigera, L., jand or jhand. 
ý 75. — — Sesbania (ægyptiaca Pers. ?), jhanjhan. - 
Sophora Griffithii, Stocks., zergul. Sharkhbudin. 
⸗ Tamariscinee. 
91. — Tamarix dioica, Roxb. lahi or jhau. E 
- orientalis, L., khagal or farásh. ad 
Cucurbitacee. s 
Cucumis colocynthis, L. kurtamma, colocynth. 
„Momordica charantia, karela, cultivated as a vegetable. 
Portulacea. 7 | 
Luffa acutangula, kali tori, do. ni £ 
Trianthema, sp., wasa. 
Portulaca oleracea} lúnak. 
Mesembryacea. 
: Orygia and rianthemoides, makhan bhita. Shaikhbudin. 
"(same name as sor Viola cinerea.) 
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Rubiacee. : 1 
n 
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Gardenia tetrasperma, Roxb., chunjawali. Shaikhbudin. 
Dipsacee. 
e. Scabiosa Olivieri, Coult., sher singh. S/artkidudin. 
vi |»  — Composite. 
— Artemisia elegans, Roxb., dóranga. : Shaikhbudin. 
1 120.. 3 vestita, Wall., tarkhá (Pers.), do. “~~~ 
5 rn ee Carthafhns oxyacantha, Bigb., kashbiri, do, 
|: Conyza absinthi folia, D'C., járzmó or chota zergul. 


r 











E | — 126? Echirops echinatus, Roxb., joz o“ karor, do. 
v Eclipta erecta, L., bhangra. , 
e Trago germanica, L., ispigal or isapgal. Shaikhbu” 
alo i is sp., kharíiri. | P 

— Microrhyncus — Datei, 
— pc noy. Qus | 
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4 6 The District of Dera Ismail Khin, Trans-Indus. [No. . | 
Salvadoracea. 
175. Salvadora oleoides Dene., jál or pili. 
Salsolacee. - 


177. Caroxylon fwtidum, Moq., gora lana. 
| Caroxylon Griffithu, khár láni. 
Chenopodium album, L., sármán or drag., Shatkhbudin. 
1 179. Panderia pilosa, F. ct M. bui (also below.) i 
180. Suæda fruticosa, Moq. láni phesak láne. — 
Amarantacea. | 
180. . Aerua j javanica, Juss., búi. 
i ANyctaginacee. 
t Bc^»haavia diffusa, L., kaurá khaira. Shat&Abudin. 
Polygonacew | 
Calligonum nolveonotdu L., máchala. 
uphorbiacea:. 
193. Orbeophora tinctoria, L., nil. buta. 3 
195. Euphorbia hypericifolia, L., dodak. $ i 
159. thymifolia, Bur., dodak. = 
Liliacea. . | ; 
_ Asparagus, sp., kareti. 
Graminea. | 
¢ 














261. Saccharum spontaneum, L., kana khán. n 
Dagtylotenum iemgsyptiacum, madána grass, 
Panicum colonum, L., sánwak, cultivated as fodder. 
* Undetermined. 
& e kargun, or kharguna. 
The great feature in the vegetation of the plains is the enormous | 
number of salsolacem. They cover the face of the country, and are 
the more obvious from the absence of all trees, even the most stunt- . 






E od. The vernacular name is ' lání,;*and there are three kinds— xd 
; — Mani,’ 'khár lání, and * phesak lání.’ All three serve as | 
=" for camels, but only ‘Khar lání’ is used for making tho — - 





. *sajjit or barilla of Indian commerce. The plants are collected 

: ra pit i is dug, and in it tho dried plants are set Lon fires: 
| bonate of soda and other saline matter dissolving 4 d 
with the ash, forms a stonefiko mass whi | 

| — 
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5 The District of Dera Ismail Khan, Trans-{adus. [N 


its quota of yokes of oxen. The implement employed is a kind of 
harrow drawn by two oxen, and with this the earth is scraped up 
and thrown together. The whole organisation of society is modi- 
fied by this system of irrigation ; the respective rights of the ‘ sa- 
robá,' or man higher up the stream, and the ‘ pain,’ or- man lower 
"down, are among the most important provisions of the lex loci ; 
and the innumerable difficulties which necessarily arise were tho 
. cause of  enlless wars in native rule, and are the source of endless È 
disputes now. 

The crops of the district aro chiefly wheat, indian corn, büjrA - 
and jowár. Cotton is grown to some extent; but the nature of tho 
soil, and it$ ^"igation are not suited to gram, sugar-cane, or indigo, 
nor,—except in some isolated localities, ——to rice. Dates, mangoes, 
oranges, and pomegranates are grown, but the fruit of the country 
par excellence is the musk melon, which attains perfection in the 
plains siirting the Sulaiman range. P 

Before quitting this part of my subject, I give the local table o _ 
measures which are more popular than weights by maund and ser. = E [| 
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Division of crops by batáf is universal. — 
á Measures of quantity. * | zit | 
| E A páns make one paropt. | 
E 7 4pharopis .;, » topa. ge 
E. =m 4 topás » js pai. — | 
a * 4 pais IT ^3 eliot. i "m. ae 
ows sp E TE 16, chots 1) * path. ae? t 





ow 
TL The ordinary weight of a ‘path’ of w 'heat would. bo about 25 - 
| rament maunds, but the measure is variable. The local maund * 















NS Sage or are heavier than the Government standard, 4 d Kuléchi i ga n 

— — of the same denomination Seg ORT OR: than those of: ; tel "d 
: | 3 ae 
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re nre ruins all along the frontier, to which the common ter TID | 
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i * e dr E Khán. 


| " 
Nucrat Khan. 

Nucrat Khán was the last Baloch ruler of Dera Ismail. 
described as a profligate tyrant, and was removed from his dignity 
as governor by Taimúr Sháh Durrání. According to one account 
the pretext was, that some*of Taimür Sháh's cannon had been lost 

‘ in crossing the river near Kallúr Kot, and the Gandapürs, in league ~ 
with some,of the king's officers falsely laid the blame om Nug- 
rat Khan. In any case Nugrat Khan was imprisoned at Kábul for 
twelve years, and although released after the accession of Zaman 
Shah, he was unable to recover his authority. Meanwhile, there - MN 
had been several Pathan Governors of Dera Ismail, who are scarce- — — 
ly worth particularizing, until we come to Muhammad Khan 
Saddozai, known as Sarbal and Khan. He was the founder of the 
present Nawáb's family, and owed his appointment to the influence 
of Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multén. He gave his daughter in 
marfiage to Háfiz Akhad Khan, and was succeeded by the offspring 
of this marriage, Sher Muhammad, under the guardianship of £ 
Háfiz Ahmad, “Shortly after this, in Sambat 1878, or A. D. 1821, | 
Ranjit ‘Singh led an army against the fort of Mankerah, Sher Mu- 
hammad's Cis-Indus capital. After a siege of twenty days, Mankerah 2 

_ surrendered, dnd Sher Muhammad gave up the whole of ny 

-Indus territory, but was allowed to retain the western bank ^ 
her river. So matters continued for fifteen years longer, when a NE 
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Ri oe expedition was sent from Láhor under Nau Nihal Singh, who 1 











A mexed the whale country, and compelled the Nawab to rotire « on : 
: ^ i = The few years: immodiatély preceding our occupa — 








ved "n by intrigues and wars between the Sikh kárdárs, 
| hiefs, sd en adventurer from the Salt Rango, Fi 1 Fa 
"t who seems to have been an eastern Alcibiades. 
Ed — es in his * Year on the Panjab F i 
of the nei, age et oe in the beginn 
o found in Elphinstono’s Cabül, Vol. 15} 
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B tartzite. The léwer hills of the Shgikhbudin range are compose 
















Tae District of Dera Ismail Khan, Trans-Indus. [No.1 


On the north, Dera Ismail Khán is divided from the Marwat 
plain by a spur of low hills running east from the Sulaifffán range 
towards the Indus. "There is one high peak in this low range, and 
on it is the sanitarium of Shaikhbudin. Entirely separate from the 
Shaikhbudin hills, though very near them, is an isolated mountain 
ridge overlooking the river Indus. "This is described by Dr. 
Verchére under the name Rottah Roh, and is also known as the 
Khissor, or 25 the Kafir Kot, range. 

Omthe south, where the district adjoins Dera Ghazi Khán, there 
is no marked geographical boundary, but a very important -cthno- 
logical one, viz., the line of division between Eathán and Baloch 
frontier trices. . 

On the east, wehave already assumed the Indus as an arbitrary 
boundary. ‘The total area thus defined is 3,477 square miles. 

‘The geological features of the plains do not call for much com- _ 
ment. The *kachhi,' or belt of land along the bank of. the Indus 1j 
is a friable and fertile sand, like the alluvial soil of most of a’ NE : 
Indian rivers. ‘The rest of the district has a clayey soil, hard, and © 
level in dry weather, but feadily cut into ravines by rain and by 
the mountain torrents, The hard unbroken surface, which extends 
for miles without a tree is called ‘pat? The "geology of the hills 
is of course*more interesting. Some account of it, more particular- 
ly of the northern ranges, i. e. the Shaikhbudin and Kafir Kot hills, 
will be found in a series of papers contributed to this J ournal by 
Dr.*V erchére. To these, under the title ** Geology of the Western 
" alaya and Afghán Mountains," our readers interested in the ` 
bject may be referred, and chiefly to the third chapter, No. I. 


 7übed as mostly composed of carboniferous limestone, restizg.on a 


of miocene” “sandstone, clay and conglomerate, though the Shaikh- 











of the Journal, 1867. The Rottah Roh or K4fir Kot range is de- : 





 budig mountain itself is of limestone. 1t is believed that the softer Ei 
3 n rocks which form the rest of the : range were once much higher than 


ers are now, reaching almost to the height of the Shaikhbudin 
^ k itself, "but they have been gradually washed . lower and low? TA 
kd the solitary limes = summit remains, with only. — ʻa- 
ocks, jogged — Á fi ty 4 
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the property of certain classes, and gave the order that all villages 
which people held as milk, or in'ám, or wagf, should forthwith be 
resumed and- made Imperial Domain land. The. officers, moreover, | 
were to treat the peoplé as tyrannically as possible ; they should think 
of pretexts for extorting money, aul leave no one in possession of gold. 13 
After a short time matters had gone so far; that only in the houses of - 
the Maliks, and Amirs, and officers, and Mult inf merchants, and .. not * | 
even so much money remained, .. . and from his excessive demands — 
only a few thousand tapkahs...... to him in Dilhi...... all pensions, 
grants of land,......afid legacifs in the whole kingdom they opened (?), 
- and the whole people had so much to do with earning their livelihood, 
that no one had even time to pronounce the word * rebellion;'] 
NE [ Secondly, with the view of making revo ifPossible, the Sultán 
M appointed informers /munhiydn), and their number was so great, that 
é he knew the good and bad things that men did. People could not utter 
I. a syllable without his knowledge; and Whatever happeped in the 
‘ houses of the Amirs and the Maliks, of wellknown and great men, of 
the officers and collectors, was, in the course of time, brought to the 
























— full of blunders, and a féw words have remained untrauslnted. Ed. Bibl. Ind. | 3 

p. 283, 1. 2 from below, for oasLZSO, read guliss bitashdnand Font, | Ly 

T" [in the last-line, read Li ; and as 2355 Us, 1555 He has no senso, we may - e3 

Es perhaps read oii ls, 1993 See, or C p, and leave no one —— 
E A get. 

F P. 284, L 2, sdidn is unclear to me. After dn qadre, a sentence ET 

p^ is wanting, For khħánah we expect khdnahd, though it is in accordangy © 













‘3 “with the clumsy style of Zik i Mirani, Mafréz on l. 3is a queer ese. | 
and should be cither S300 6 bddrozah, or Bis} 9) rosinah, daily NP 
to” game a5 wasiat, PE we queer. word ia „zwe Ipe on L 14, for: hion, 





we > have perhaps to rend uo P fine, hulct. For TESS s Ula on l.4 f 
below, read (1535 (ela ala, as on p. 25591, 2, from below. For midddand o 
9 of the same page (281), we should perhaps read mtiddd, if daur be the sr 
ect ; for the plural míkardand in the following line is used Aonoris caus of th 
Sultan. The word sis is doubtful, . 
Tho word. daur is evidently the namo. which ‘Aland tin gave his 
spies, and is ( the same as nawhat, a watch, a patrol. 
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LI - On p. 285, 1. 13 dale , before gif An amusing alteration by the- pi "r^s 2 
‘dey $ and his * superintendent’ may be found on p. eed 1, 8, shee for « * | "E 4 
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"Sultán. Nor did he treat indifferently (faryi naguzasht) whatever in- X 


formation was brought to him by the patrol /daurJ, but he made the 
patrol responsible for it. The spies were so intruding, that the Maliles 
in Hazár Sitün could no longer say a single word openly, and if they 
had to say anything, they made use of gestures. Day and night they 
trembled in their houses, lest the patrol of informers shonld come - 
and they no longer spoke, nor did they do anything which might 
ject them to reptooi, fines fgharigyat), or punishments fta’ y. 
Every Bázár news; sales and purchases, and ghe goings of the peop, 
in the markets were reported by the w ratth, and fhquired into by 4 
Sultán. ] 

(Thirdly, with the view of preventing revolts i in future, the drink- 
ing and the sale. of wWjnes were prohibited. Aiterwards the Sultan. 
also prohibited dagni} and hemp (bang, os ‘also gambling. Great exer- 
tions were made to carry out the prohibition of the sale of wine and 
bagni, and special wells were constructed to serve as prisons. Drunkards, 
gamblers, bagni-vendors, were driven out of the city into the country, 
and the enormous taxes which the state had derived from them, had to 
be struck off the revenue books. The Sultán, first of all, gave the order 
to remove from the social assembly rooms of the palace all decanters, 
ma'baris,} the porcelain vessels painted with gold, and the glasses and 















-E Tasi (" 32529 ) is a punishment not fixed by the Qorán, and is opposed to 
l hadd ( òa) when the Qorán fixes the punishment, as stoning for adultery, 
~ In she former the judge may use his discretion, and control the degree of the 

nishment according to circumstances, 
] * I. do not know why the ' superin nients’ of the Ed. Bibl. Ind. have 
wri ben bugnf. The word is only given in the Majma’ulfurs by Surüri 


os E J. A. S. x pae t n ^a who t 
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bottles. All were smashed, and. the broken bits were thrown in 


heaps before the Badáon gate. The bottles of wine were also taken 


from the assembly rooms and poured out, and the quantity of wine 
thus thrown away &vas so great, tliat pools and pnddles were formed as 
in the rainy season, The Sultan “Alauddin also discontinned his wine- 
assemblies, and he told the Maliks to mount elephants and go to the 
gates of the city, and into the streets and the districts, the bázárs- and 
sardis, and proclaim that it was hès order that no one should drink or 
sell wine, or have anythinggtodo with wine. Decent people gave up 
wine.drinking as soon as the order was published, but shameless ill- 
disposed wretches, pimps and panderers, erected stills (Hind. bhatti), 
and distilled spirits from sugar, and drank and soll wine in secret ; 
or they filled leather bags outside the town with wine and. put them 
between loads of grass or fuel, or had recourse to other tricks of con- 
veying wine into the city. "The spies made strict inquiries, and the 
guards at the gates and the runners (larid) posted there examined 
every one, and seized the wine and the owners, and took them before 
the Palace. dt wasthen ordered to give the wine to the elephants 
of the Imperial stables to drink > and such as had sold it, or smuggled 
it into the city, or had.drank any, were beaten with sticks, awd 


Aettered, and put into prison, where they were detained for some time. 


But as the number of the prisoners increased very much, they made 
wells before the Badáon gate at a place where all people pass by, and 
into these wells all were thrown that drank or sold wine. | 


Some from the distress and misery they suffered in the wells 


died. there, while others who w ' released after a time, came out 
halí dead, and it took ages for them gradually to recover their health, 
and pull up strength. Many, therefore, through fear of imprisonment, 
: 4 T à : 
abjured the use of wine, and iíthey were unable to ‘control their 
appetites, they used to go [to thé ios] of the Jamnah, and 


the villages ten or twelve kos off, and diink it there. In Ghiáspür, 


however, and Indarpat,* and Kilük'hari, and the villages four or five 


* Ghiáspür and Indurpat nre portions of Dihli, Kilok*hari had been noticed 
before. vim is thas portion of Dili where Nizimuddin Auliá les buried. 
It is also called Mughulpür, froma — ughuls that were converted to 
Islám and settled there; Baddoné I., p. 173, 1l. 4. Lam not quite sure whether 
hulpür is not the same as A/fghdnpwr, mentioned before. J, A. S. B. for 
214, note ) ; for the parganah and the town of Afghánpür in Sambhal 
called both Afghánpár and Mughulpür,. 
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kos nway, as well as in the Sardis outgide the town, the sale and 

purchase of liquor was no longer feasible. It is nevertheless cer- 

tain that some reckless individuals continued to distil wine at their 
| own houses, and to drink and to sell it; and mltimately suffered 
f disgrace and infamy, and were cast into prison. 

When the prohibition of the use of wine began to press too severely, 
the Sultán gave orders that, if any one distilled spirits privately, and 
drank the liquor in seclusion, without having a party or assembly, 
and without selling it, the spies were pot o interfere with him, 
nor enter his house, nor apprehend hif. " 

From the day that the use of wine was interdicted in the city, trea- 
sonous conferences and conspiracies began to decrease, and thoughts 

ES and ideas of rebellion were no longer agitated by the people. : 

Fourthly, with a view to obviate the causes of revolt, it was direct- 
Ag ed that the Maliks and Amirs, and all the noble and confidential 
officers of the crown, should not go to one another's houses, and give 


k matter before the thr ne, enter into family alliances with one another, 
= nor permit the people to have constant intercourse with them at their 
_ houses. - - ^ | » 
: E ‘This order also was enforced with eS con not a stranger 
z was permitted to stay in the houses of the Maliks and Amirs; 
— and feasts and entertainments, when a great concourse of people would 
Am | be gathered, were altogether stopped, ^ The Maliks and Amirs, 
* "though fear of the patrols, behaved most | 
— -— Held an assembly, nor uttered an imprudent exp — allowed 
J o any rebellious, infamous, or disaffeeted character to come near them. 
—— "When they repaired*to the palace, moreover, it was no longer possible 
i - forthem to put their heac close to one another's ears, and to utter 
£ and hear whispered conven idns, nor could they sit down in close 
| proximity at one spot, and 





















ive vent jo the sorrows of their hearts, 


-and to complaints against the world. 
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^s P parties and entertainments, nor should they, without first reporting the. 


Cautiously, and never. 
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Owing to this prohibition also, no information of a treasonous con- 
ference ever reached Sultán 'Aláuddin, nor did any revolt again occur. 

Aiter settling the above regulations, Sultan 'Aláuddin requested his 
councillors to sugg@st some rule or regulation, whereby the Hindus 
might be ground down, and their property or wealth, which is the 
source of rebellion and dissaffection, might no longer remain with 
them ; and that one law respecting the payment of revenne might be 
instituted for all of them, wheter landlords or tenants,* and the re- 
venue due from the stieng might not fall upon the weak; and that 
so much should not be left to the Hindiis as to admit of their riding 
horses, wearing fine clothes, and indulging in sumptuous aud luxu- 
rious habits. 

In furtherance of the above object, which is indeed the chief of all 
objects of government, they suggested two regulations. First this, that 
whatsoever the Hindús cultivated, whether great or little, they should 

. sive one half agreeably to the — and [the full value of the 
produce per biswah), without any distinction, and that they should leave 
the landlords nothing beyond their proprietary iglits [7]. Secondly, 
that they should levy a grazing taxon every ani al that gives milk, from 
a cow to ashe-goat, and thatthey should colféct them in a fold in rear 
of every dyvglling power It; so that no opportunity might be leit for 






* The text bas m iby, Lower down we find wt alb, wWlb,s, Baléhar 


- 
may bo Hindüstáni, and signify a low-caste servant. Kf isa rare Arabie word 
y signifying a fine, strong n From the passayes below fh is quite clear that 
these terms mean the st and the weak, and most probably landlords and 
tenants, as-translated by Maj oR alle fl did not know that Major Fuller's 


MS. bad &EyS. with d a = he says in a foot note that the words ^, & Pb. 


are unintelligible to him —, I would say that &bs3. wasa blunder for a 
with a ws, 











| | nslated, though I am mob sure 
e whether the following is absolutely free from Objections.  Trauslnte— 


* First this, thi “measure, and tax to the full value, 





or little ; and that the Hindüs should pay 59 per cent. without distinction, and 
that Sirs re should be no difference between the powerful and the weak, and 
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(the officers) should remit the powerful nothing of the sums due by — 
for their wealth. Secondly, they should levy a grazing tax on every — T 
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evasion or subterfuge in levying the tax, nad the burden ofthe strong 
might not fall upon the weak, but that both to the strong and to the 
wenk there might be but one law for the payment of the revenue. 
On this duty, and in calling to account those fufhetionaries, clerks, 
Overseers, and "agents, who were in the habit of taking bribes and 
committing embezzlements, Sharif i Qayini,* Naib Wazir of the Em- 
pire, who had not his equal in the art of caligraphy throughout the 
whole Kingdom, and was conspicuomsly distinguished for his judg- 
ment and ability and his elegant composition, was several years 
employed® He used the greatest efforts, until he made all the villages 
around the capital, the towns and districts in the Dnáb, from Biyánah 
to Jháyin, from Pálam to Deopálpür, and Lühüár, all the territories 
of Samánah and Sunnám, from Rewári to Nágor, from Karah to 
Kánodi, and Amrohah, Aíghánpür, and Kábar, from Dabhái to Ba- 
dáon, and K'harak, and Koelah, and the whole of Katehar,}—unutil he 
made all these places, with regard to the payment of revenue, subject 
^to one standing regulation of measurement and [the full value of the 
produce per /swah, and of a house tax, and] the grazing tax, as if 
they were but one village. 
» He carried out the system so well too, that contumacy and rebel- 
lion, and the riding} of horses, carrying of weapons, wearing of fine 
clothes, and eating of betel, went out entirely among the Chowdries, 


— — animal that gives milk, from a cow to a slie-gont. And this grazing tnx wns 
- established. Also, for every house, they shonld demand a dwelling tnx, 80 
L that no opportunity, &c., The difficult yords are az pas $ har khdnah sukinat- 
 garé jalab numdyand, Zit, as shull hewn below, is a most miserable 
. writer, as far ns style is ‘concerned. Hi language is Hindi literally translated 
Ew into Persian. Even in his work on the History of the Barmakides his stylo is 
E very poor, As pas + har khánah is idiomatic Hindi or Hindüstáni, har ghar 
re ke pichhe, behind every house, i, n. er every house, per house. That a new . 


tax is meant is clear from p. 288, 1.10 and p. 323, 1. 10, where ay is either 


ts, or csr, from & $ wf) or 5, a house. à 


* So according to Major Fuller a M3. Qáyip ( ge ) is the well known in 
Persia. 
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+ Samánnah and Sunnám occur often together. They belong to the Sirkár of 
Sarhind ; Dabhái ( qgls5, or with a nasal n, (,5lg335 ) belongs to tbe Sirkér 
— of Kol, and must not b e confounded with beis, Lehbá, (now &xsa  Dalmah) in | 
the Sirkár of Gházípür. Kánaud(, or ánaudah, belongs to the — of 3 
 Nárnaul; Katehar is Rohileund. Kabur i * in Sambhal; another Kábur. | * w 
to the Sirkár of Bibár in Bihar, Amrobah lies in Sambhal, For Sj, 
Fullers MS. had ,*)54$ (?). —— Sols 
3 Gompare J: A, S. D, 1860, p. 181, 1: 185 | 
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landed —— and other opulent men. In collecting the revenue he 
made one law applicable to all of them, and to such a degree did their 
obedience extend, that a single constable of the revenue department in 
exacting the taxes would seize some twenty landed proprietors, chief 
men, and agents, and minister kicks and blows to them. It was not 
possible in fact for a Hindú to hold up his head, and in their houses not 
a sign was left of gold and silver [and fankahs and jetals |, and articles 
of luxury, which are the main igcentives to disaffection and rebellion. 
In consequence of their impoverished state, the wives of the landed 
proprietors and chief fnen evc used. to come to the houses of the 
Musalmáns, and do work there, and receive wages for it. 

The same Sharaf of Qáyin, the Náib Wazir, also carried out the 
business of investigating and recovering the embezzlements of all the 
superintendents, overseers, revenue officers, and functionaries, agents, 
and collectors, to such an extent, and effected such a close scrutiny, 
that every jetal standing against the name of each of them was extract- 
ed from the ledgers (Jahé) of the pafwdrés (or village accountants), 
and in accordance with that, the sums were levied from them under 
pain of torture. Tt was no longer possible, therefore, for any one to 
take one tankah or any single thing indeed from either a Hindá 
or Musalmán by way of bribe.* 

He thus reduced the revenue officers, collectors, and other function- 
aries to a state of poverty and destitution; for he used to commit them 
to prison, and kept them for years in"irons for the sake of a thousand or 
five hundred tankahs, sð that these appointments were regarded with 
greater disgust by the people thaifa plague. The office of revenue clerk 
too fell into bad odour, so that no one vould give his daughter in mar- 
fiage to such a person, while the post of superintendent would only be 
accepted by one who had no regard “for his life; for these officials 
and collectors passed most of their dayf [om suspicion] in confinement, 
suffering from blows and kicks, 


=’ 


> 
* In the Ed, Bibl. Indica, p. 289, 1. 3 dele the words borishicat before chíze. 
On 1. 9, the word c has either the meaning the jail situated in the shiqqah of 
a shigddr (?), or it is blunder ſor and dar shakk means on suspicion, 
~- Tn ‘Shakespear's Hindüstání Dictionary I find nn shiqqdár given in the 


) lowing, uncertain ; but surely, this is a mistake, or an Indian spel- 
ling, fu Joss from 4 taki, doubt.. 
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Sultan “Alauddin was a monarch, who had nota — oí education, 
and had never cultivated the society of intelligent persons. 

On attaining to the sovereignty, he formed the opinion in his own 
mind, that the business of ruling and governing was a totally distinct 
affair from giving efficacy to the statutes of religion, and that royal 
mandates appertained to Kings, but the commandments of the law of the 
Prophet to Qázis and Muítis, In accordance with this idea, therefore, 
whatever measure in the course of erovernment pleased him, or ap- 
peared advantageons to the State, that he ipvarjibly adopted, mo mat- 
ter whether it was consonant with thf precept% of religion or not; 
and never, in the transaction of state affairs, did he ask for an ecclesi- 
astical verdict or decree on. the propriety of any measure. Very few 
| intelligent persons had irequent intercourse with him; but of those 
p who used to visit him were, first, Qázi Ziáuddin of Biyánah; second, 

Maulana Zahíruddin Lang, and third, Mauláná Mushayyid of Guhrám.* 7 

t [They were ordered to sit at the table, and sat together with the 
? Amirs outside]. Qázi Mughísuddin of Biyánah also had constant 
= Communication with the i and: used to attend both at public 

. -* Amd private audiences. 

‘ „One day, about the time when a great deal of trouble was being 
taken with regard to levying heavier taxes, and imposing fines and 
recoveries on revenue oflicers, Sultan Alauddin told the Qazi Muchis 
that he intended asking him for his professional opinion on several 
subjects, and required him to state the ix truth in return. Qazi 
Mughis said in reply: “It seems as if the hour of my death 
E were near at hand ;" whereupon the Sultán enquired, “ Wh y should you 
think so?" ‘ Because," exclaimed the Qazi, * when your Majesty 

| Asks my opinion on religious points, and I state the truth, your Ma- 
jesty will get enraged and put nfe to death." “Rest assured," said 

> the. Sultan, “that I will net hatm you; only reply with truth and sin- - 
rity to whatever questions I may ppt to you."  Qázi Mughis 
answered, * Whatever I have read jn theological werk. that will I 
ES Ti io first question. TW by Sultán "Alauddin to the Qázi Mu- 
x} as : «6 Under what circumstances can the epithets | of Khiráj- 
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dih, and  Adyrijguzár be properly applied to a Hindá ?' The 
Qazi replied, * By the ecclesiastical law, the term * Khiráj-guzár' is 
applicable to a Hindú only, who, as soon as the revenue collector de- 
mands the sum due from him, pays the same with meekness and 
humility, coupled with the utmost respect, and free from all reluc- 
tance; and who, shonld the collector choose to spit in his mouth, 
opens the same without hesitation, so that the official may spit into 
it, and under such circumstances &ntinues tô pay him homage. The 
purport of this extremg meekness and huufility on his part, and of the 
collector’s spitting into his mouth, is tashew the extreme subser- 
vience incumbent on this class, the glory of Islam and the orthodox 
faith, and the degradation of false religion” God Almighty himself [in 
the Qorán] declares with regard to their being subjected to degrada- 
tion 'an yadin wahum cighirina,* and thus he expressly commands 
their complete degradation, inasmuch as these Hindus are the dead- 
liest foes of the true Prophet. Mustafa, on whom be blessing 
and peace, has given orders regarding the slaying, plundering, and 
imprisoning of them, ordaining that they must either folloW the true 
faith, or else be slain and imprisoned, and have all their wealth 
and property confiscated. With the exception of the. Imam i A'zam 
[Abú Hanífah], whose doctrines we uphold, we have no other 
great divine as authority for accepting the poll tax (jazyah/ from a 
Hindú; for the opinion of other learned men is based on the [ Madis] 
text, “either death, or Islám,” Sultan 'Aláuddin burst out laughing 
at Qizt Mughis’s answer, and said: ** I know nothing of the subjects 
that you have been talking about ; but it had often struck me, that 
the landed proprietors and chief men used to ride fine horses, wear 
handsome clothes, shoot with the Pergian bow [7. e., cross bow ], fight 
among themselves, and follow the chase, and yet never paid a jeza? of 
their taxes on lands, persons, flocks and herd®, although they took their 
proprietary share of the prodece separately, and that they were further 
in the habit of having parties and drinking wine ; yet some of them 
would never come to the collectorate, whether summoned or not, nor 
pay the least respect to the revenue officers. My anger was roused 


at this, and glowing with deas said to myself : Here ain I de- 


sirous of conquering other countries, and bringing more realms under 


^. Qorim 9, 29. Sule's Qorán, 1857, p. 152. Vide Ain translation, p. 237, note L, 
à ihg * > ! 
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my subjection, while a hundred classes, in my owng&ingdom, do 
not shew that obedience to my rule that ought to be shewn ; how can 
I then expect to bring other countries properly under my subjection ? 
For this reason I have established laws, and made” my subjects tho- 
roughly submissive, so that under fear of my commands they would 

» all escape into a mouse hole; and now you tell me that it is inculcat- 
ed in the divine law, that the Hindú should be made obedient and 
submissive in the extreme. You®are a learned man, O Mauláná 
Mughis, but you possess no experience ; ewhite F have no learning, 
buta vast stock of experience. Rest assured, that the Hindú will 
never be submissive and obedient to the Musalmén, until he becomes 
destitute, and impoverished: I have, therefore, directed that so much 
only shall be left to my subjects as will maintain them from year to 
year in the produce of the ground, and milk and curds, without ad- 
mitting of their storifig up or having articles in excess." . 

"The second question proposed by Sultan ’Alauddin to Qázi Mughis . 
was this: “As to the robbery, embezzlement, and bribery, going on 
among officials, and the way in which they falsify accounts and de- 
fraud the revenue ; is this mentioned anywhere in the divine law?” 

= Qázi Mughis replied: “It has never occurred to me, nor have I 
— ever read in any book, that when officials receive a sufficient salary, 
j and yet rob the money ofthe public treasury, which contains the > 
— aggregate of the national income, or receive bribes, or defraud the 
revenue, they cannot be chastised by their superiors, either by fine, 








$ 

f : imprisonment, or other infliction esqnay seem most advisable; but for * 

it b such a delinquent, who robs, inghis Official capacity, amputation of the 2 
$ hand has not been authorized TG: e., the recognized sentence awarded ) 


- 


to a common thief.)" 2 
The Sultán said: ** Well, £ have ordered the revenue commis- 


— to recover by menifi'o of various kinds of torture whstevors sums  . 









ricth ay to — hear noon aud — have greatly diminish-- 


E: L T — however, also directed, that the salary of super- 
| and other officials shall be fixed at such 4 rate — 
of their living respectably 5 and if, irse — they 
mmit frauds, and. decrease the actual sums — * 
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recovered from them with st#ipes ; and accordingly you yourseli can 
see how it fares in the present day with persons holding these ap- 
pointments.”’ 

The third questidn proposed by the Sultén to Qázií Mughís was 
this: '* As regards the wealth that I brought from Deogir witlr 
so much trouble, on my gaining the sovereignty ; is that wealth my 
private property, or does it belong to the national treasury of all 
Musulmáns ?' Qazi Mughis replied: “ Thave no option but to 
speak the truth before the reyal throne ; the wealth that your Majesty 
brought from Deogir, was gained by the force of the army of Islam; 
and whatever is gained by such means, becomes the national treasure 
of all Musulmáns. Had your Majesty acquired the wealth from any- 
where by yourself, it would be a satisiactory reason according to 
divine law, and the wealth so acquired would be Your Majesty's pri- 
vate property.” 

r The Sultan getting testy with Qázi Mughis, then exclaimed, ** What 
is this you say ? and are you thoroughly aware of what you are speak- 
ing about? How can the wealth, for which I staked my own life 
and that of my followers, and which at the time of my gaining the 
sovereignty I took from certain Hindüs, whose name and designation 
even were not known at Dihlí, reserving it for my own use without 
. placing it in the royal coffers; how can such wealth (I say) belong 

to the national treasury ?" Qazi Mughis replied: '* Your Majesty 
has proposed a question in divine law to me, and ii I speak not agree- 
ably to what I have read in the Scriptures, and your Majesty should, 

by way oftest, enquire of othef le ned men also, and they give a 

different opinion to what I have given, while I speak in accordance 

with the royal inclination, how gould your Majesty retain any confi- 
dence in me, or enquire of me as to the 1 statutes of the divine law?” 
The fourth question proposed by Maltin "Alauddin to Qazi 
Mughis was this: '* What portion of the national treasury belongs 
z by right to myself and my children? Qázi Mughis exclaimed : 
* Surely my hour of death. has arrived ;" to whighghe Sultan replied ; 

" “Why should your hour ‘of death have arrived?" “ Because,” said 
the Qazi, “if I answer this question which your Majesty has put to 

me, according to the truth, your Majesty will get into a passion, 

M pr me to death; and should I tell an untruth, on the day of 
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judgment, I shall have to enter into kell.” The Sultán replied: 
“State whatever is authorized by the divine law, and I shall not harm 
yon." Then said Mughis: “If your Majesty intends following the 
example of the virtuous Caliphs, and desires the fiighest honours of a 
"future state, you should take for your own use and that of your family 
just as much only as you have assigned to each of the soldiery, 
viz, 294 tankahs. But if your Majesty. prefers following a middle 
course, and considers that that suuf*would not suffice to maintain the 


dignity of your exalted position, you migle take for your own use , 
and that of your family as much as you give to the chief dignitaries 
of your Court, such as Malik Qirán, Malik Qirbak, Malik Náib i 


Wakilidar and Malik Khag Hájib. Or should your Majesty adopt 
the opinions of the sages of the world, in taking a sum from the 
national treasury for your own use and that of your family, you should s | 
take a portion that is larger and better than that of other nobles of 
your Court, in order that a, distinction may be drawn between your- , 

self and others, and the dignity of your exalted position may not be 
lowered. Whatever your Majesty takes from the national treasury 
however, in excess of these three modes which I have represented, and 
*or all the lakhs, and krors, and gold jewels you bestow on your 
family, you will have to answer for at the day oi judgment." 

Sultán "Aláuddín flew into a passion, and exclaimed: ‘* Do you . 
| . not fear my sword, that you dare to say, all the wealth which is spent 
— . on my family is unauthorized by divine law ?" Qizi Mughis replied : 
i» * [ dregd your Majesty's sword assure you), and lay before you 
- — my shroud, which is my turban ; mt your Majesty having asked me < 
| ta a question on divine law, I have replied to it according to what I 
: in know. Were your Majesty to seek ipformation as to its political ex- 
mar iency, I should say that whatever is expended on your family 
T icm be increased a thoffsand fold, in order that the royal dignity 
ht thereby be enhanced in the eyes ef the people; for this enhance- | 
be of the royal dignity i is essential to political expediency.” — 

| aforesaid — Sultan — said to 
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commits adultery with another's wife, I eut off his (offending) organ 
and put the woman to death ; in revolts I slay both the good and the 
bad; embezzled money I recover by means of various kinds of torture, 
and keep the delingments in prison and in chains so long as one 
jetal of the sum remains unliquidated, and revenue defalcators I 
make prisoners for life. Now, do you mean to say all these acts are 
contrary to divine law ? "' 

Qázi Mughísuddin then rose froga his seat, and advancing to the 
foot of the throne, bowgd his head upon the ground, and cried in a 
loud voice: * O monarch of the World ! whether you permit your poor 
slave to live, or whether you order me, his instant, to be removed 
from the world, I must declare that all are contrary to divine law ; 
and in the tradition of the Prophet, (on whom be peace !) and in the 
doctrines of the learned, it is nowhere stated that a sovereign may do 
whatever he chooses with regard to the promulgation of orders.” 

Sultan “Alauddin offeféd no reply on hearing the above speech, but, 
putting on his slippers, retired into liis private apartments, Qázi 
Mughís also returned home, and next day, having taken a final adieu 
of his family, dispensed alms, and performed ablutions, entered the 
royal Court, and came before the Sultán, prepared to undergo execu- 
tion. Sultan 'Aláuddin, however, surhmoning him to the front, treat- 
ed him with great kindness, and giving him a robe and a thousand 
tankahs, said: O Qázi Mughis, although I am not versed in learn- 
ing, yet for many generations have my ancestors been Musalmáns ; 
and in order that insurrections may not occur, in which so many 
thousands of Musalmáns are consbantly destroyed, I adopt such mea- 
sures towards the people, as seem most to their advantage.* The peo- 
ple, however, shew a rebellious and contumacious spirit, and will not 
fulfil my commands; and I am, thefbíore, compelled to make such 
severe laws as will reduce them to obedienge. I know not whether 
these laws are sanctioned by, our faith or not ; but whatever I con- 
ceive to be for the good of the State, and whatever appears expedient 
to me at the time, that I order, and as for what mpy happen to me 
on the approaching day of judgment, that I know not." 


— [But stop, O Mauláná Mughis ! One thing I do not forget in. my 
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prifyers to God, and I often savy '*O God, thou knowest that my 





gdom suffers nothing, if any man sleeps with tlie wife of his neigh- 
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bour 5 or that it is no loss to me, if any Qne dinke. wine ; and that I 
feel no grief, if any one commits a robbery, for he won't steal anything 
from my inheritance ; or that if any one takes advances of money and 
does not go to his work, the work will yet go on, even ií ten or twenty 
people are lazy. With regard to these four things I certainly act 
according to the orders of the Prophets. But the people of these times, 
irom one to a lac, nay to five hundred lacs and one thousand lacs, do 
nothing but talk and boast, caring peither for this world nor the world 
to come. Now I am ignorant and do snot know how to read and 
write ; in fact my whole knowledge consisfs in saying an Alhamdu 
(the first chapter of the Qorán), a Qul hua-lldhu (Qor., Sur. 112,) the 
prayer Qunkt (as described in law books), and the formule of blessing 
* the prophets ; but it is I who have given the order in my realm that a 
married man who commits adultery with the wife of another, shall be e 
castrated ; and yet, notwithstanding this harsh and bloody order, 
several men stand before the Palace who have*slept with the wives of 
others. ] l - 
[And those who take advances of money and then do not go to their 
work, are made liable to refund advances of three years.* But in 
every employment there are hundreds, two hundreds that are made 
liable to refund three years’ “advances, and yet people will take = 
money and not work, and prefer to live broken down in the jails. 
And for thefts committed in the city, I have reduced to beggary 
about ten thousand clerks and collectors; nay, I have made their flesh 
s0 sore, that worms cat up their bodies, in order to see whether that 
- bad lot will keep their fingers DE ANA ; for keeping accounts and 
stealing at«the same time if what a clerk, in these days, is born to.] 
; [And as regards selling and drinking wine, I have killed and am 
= now killing people in the wells.© What do they care for being inside ? 
a What i is a jail to them They will drink wine, they will sellit. No 
has ever managed God's * pious subjects,’ and I can't either.) 
NA the same year iu which the Sultan 'Aláuddín asked Qazi Mu- 
his on some questions of the law, Mauláná Shamsaddin Turk, a Nar 5g 
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excellent and learned teacher of the Hadis, had come to Multan, 
bringing with him a collection of four hundred works on the Hadis. 
He would not go beyond Multán, because he had heard that the Sul- 
tán said no prayers, nor attended the Friday-prayer in the mosque. 
Fazlullah, son of Shaikhul Islam Qadruddin, became his pupil. This 
learned man, while at Multán, wrote a commentary on the Science of the 
Hadis, which he sent, together with a pamphlet in Persian, to Court. 
In the preface, he had said much f the praise of the Sultán. In the 
pamphlet the followinggpassage occurred. * I have come from Egypt 
with the wish of seeing your Majesty and the city of Dihli, and my 
intention was there to establish a school of followers of the Hadís,* 
and to deliver the Musalináns from acting upon the traditions of 
learned but irreligious men. But when I heard that your Majesty 
says no prayers, nor attends the mosque on Fridays, I returned from 
Multan. However, I heard of two or three qualities which your 
Majesty possesses in common- with pions kings, and I also heard that 
your Majesty has two or three qualities which do not belong to reli- 
gious kings.’ | 


[* Now, the good ^ of your Majesty are these. I am told that 
the wretehedness and the misery and the despicable condition and thé 


— worthlessness of the Hindüs are now so great, that Hindú children and 


women will go about begging at the doors of the Musalmáns, Hail, 


king of Islam! the protection which thou affordest the religion of 


Muhammad (God's peace rest on him !) is such that, if for a single act 
done by thee to the glory of Islamga measure of sins filling Heaven 
and Earth be not forgiven thee, thou maygst grasp the hem of my 
garment on the morrow of resurrection.’ ] 


[ Secondly, I have heard that thou hast made grain and apparel and 
other things so cheap, that no one cofild improve matters by the 
breadth of the point of a needle ; and it is a matter of astonishment 
how in this important matter algo, which interests all men on earth, 
and which other kings of Islám have striven to bring about by labours 


extending over twenty, thirty years, and yet have failed, thou, O king 
of Islám, hast so well succeeded. "J 


* T. o., the Maulana decisa the decisioni of the early lawyers, unless based 
apon n the Qorán and the Hadis, 
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[‘ Thirdly; Y have heard that your Majesty has banished every- P 
thing that intoxientes, and that the lust and theslving of the lusty 
andthe liars have turned bitterer than poison. Hail, hail, bravo, 

bravo, O king, that thou hast brought about this rfasult.' | 
M. [* Fourthly, l have heard that thou hast driven the trades people 
with their voluble tongues into mice holes, and hast taken the cheat- 
ing, and lying, and falsifying out of them ; and yet thon thinkest* 
= dt little that, in this regard also, sthou hast managed bázár-people 
as no king ever has done since the days ob. Adam. O king, bless God ~ 
that thou sittest for such deeds in the% company of the prophets !] 
| [' Bat the other things which I have heard of your Majesty, are 
— nch as neither God, nor the prophets and the saints, nor even the 
j rationalist, can approve of. , First, for the office of Qéeé of the realm 
= (a most critical office which suits no one, except he despise the world) 
thou hast appointed Hamid of Multan, whose family from the times 
. of his grandfather and father have lived on usury. Nor dost thou 
carefully enquire into the belief of thy other Qázis, and thou givest 
the laws of the Prophet into the hands of the covetous, the avaricions, 
> and the worldly. Be on thy guard, lest tho shouldst not be able 
E. ato bear thy sinfal drowsiness on the morrow of resurrection.’ ] 
" er | [* Secondly, I have heard that people in thy city give up walking 





b. after the tradition of the Prophet, and walk after the sayings of. the 

EC : wise.’ Itis diffienlt for me to understand why thy town, the people 

— which have the tradition bnt do not follow it, has not long ago 
be come a heap of rubbish, or why the visitations of heaven do not pour x 

E down upon it.] 4 

— [“Zhirdly, L have heard that ill-starred, black-faced, learned men in e 

| le E town sit in the mosques with abominable law books and di * 
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[‘ But I have also heard hat these two last things are not brought 
to thy notice, on account of the impious and shameless Qází who 
stands near thy throne ; else, thou wouldst never give thy sanction to 
such a rebellion aghinst the religion of Muhammad.'] 

[Now the book and the pamphlet written by this teacher of the Hadis 
came into the hands of Baháuddin, the Counsellor ; and Bahauddin, the 
ungrateful Counsellor, gave the book to Sultan 'Aláuddin, but the 
pamphlet he did not give and kept it hidden, on account of his par- 
tiality for Qázi Hamid ei Multan. But I, the author of this book, 
have heard from Malik Qírá Bez that the Sultán learned from Sa'd, the 
logician, that such a pamphlet had arrived ; and he called for the 
pamphlet, and he wanted to make away with Baháuddin and his son, 
because he had not given up the pamphlet, and the Sultán was very 
sorry that Mauláná Shamsuddin Turk had returned from Multan dis- 
appointed.] (Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 299.) 


" Death of Ulugh Khán. Conquest of Chitor. Invasion of the Mughuls. 


Not long after Sultán 'Aláuddin had returned from Rantambhir to 
Dihlí, and begun ptirsuing this parsimonious aud cruel conduct to- 
wards the people, and had thrown open the gate of fines and chastise- 

e ments; Ulugh Khán fell sick, and while proceeding to the Capital, he 
died at one of the halting-places on the road. ~ 

Malik A'azzuddin Abürjá, [ Bar Khan (?), Ed. Bibl. Ind.) was ap- 
pointed Wazir in [Shahr i Nau (Jháyin)] the revenue of which was 
now levied, like that of the environs of Dehli, according to measure- 
ment and the exact value per biswhh. 

Sultan 'Alánddín then took the army away again from the Capital, 
and marching to Chitor, invested that fort, and speedily reduced it, 
after which he returned to the Capital. Just about the time of his 
return, an invasion of the Mughuls fooke place ; for the Mughuls 
had heard in Máwarannahr, that Sultan ‘Alauddin had marched with 
his army to a distant fortress, and was engaged in besieging it, and that 
Dihli was consequently unprotected. Turghi accordingly got together 
two or three tumáns of horse, and reached Dihli by a series of rapid 
marches with the utmost celerity. 

| During this year too, in which the Sultan had proceeded to capture 
d the stronghold of Chitor, Malik Fakhruddin Jana Dádbak i hazrat, and 
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Malik Jhujhá, Jágirdár [muvqto'] of Karah, the nephew (brother's son) 
of Nucrat Khan, together with all the Amirs of Hindüstán, had been 
dispatched to Arangul; but by the time they arrived there, the rains 
had begun to descend from the sky, and the season “became most un- 
propitious, so that the army of Hinddstan could effect nothing at 
Arangul, and ultimately returned about the beginning of the cold 
weather, totally disorganized, and with all its stores and equipments 
lost and rnined. e 

It was during this very year, when Sultán 'Aláuddin had returned 
to Dihli after the capture of Chítor, and the army that had started 
along with him, had lost all its stores and equipments during the rainy 
season, and a month had not elapsed since the time of the Sultán's 
return, so that the soldiery had not yet been mustered, nor their 
kits renewed, that the invasion of the Mughuls took place, and the 
accursed Turghi, advancing swiftly with 40,000 horsemen, encamped 
on the banks of the river Jamnah, and blockaded the roads of ingress 
and. egress of the city. 

A strange incident was this that befel the soldiery during this year ; 

— for Sultán 'Aláuddin, after returning from the capture of Chitor, had 

- — mot sufficient time to provide the army with horses and arms alter the 

loss of equipments they had sustained at Chitor, and Malik Fakhr- 

uddin Jüná, the Dádbak, having returned with the army of Hindustan 

broken and disorganized from Arangul into the provinces, not a horse- 

man or footman out of it conld force his way into the city, on account - 
.— of the blockade kept up by the Mughuls on all the roads, and the x 
=") piquets they had stationed. | In Mültán, Sámánah, and Deopálpür, 

f moreover, there was no force of sufficient strength to overthrow the 
Mughul army, and join the Sultán's camp [nt Siri]. The army of 
Hindástán was summoned to advance, but in consequence of the hostile 
presence of the Mughuls, they remained at Kol and Baran. {The 
Mughals moreover had occupied all fords lof the Jamnah)]. 

7 Sultan Alauddin, therefore, with the few horsemen that he had at the 

| Capital, came out ek the city, and fixing his head quarters at Siri, 

= pitched his camp there. The Sultán was then under the necessity of 
; having a trench dug round the camp, and palisades, formed of the 

f — planks of house doors, erected glong side the trench, whereby he pre. 
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also kept his troops ever aler& and vigilant, and constantly on the guard 
and watch, and in every (trench, alang] under arms ready to receive- 
any assault of the Mughals; but he deferred engaging in a pitched 
battle. With each division and in each trench too, were stationed 
five elephants incased in armour, and a party of infantry to keep guard 
and watch over them. On the other hand the Mughuls used to go 
round and round the camp, longing to make a sudden irruption on it, 
and destroy it, . 

So formidable an invgsion, of the Mughals as this, had never before 
beengvitnessed at Dihlffor many ages; for did Turghi remain but a 
single month longer on the banks of the Jamnah, he would inspire such 
. dread, as to create utter desolation in Dihli. During the present 
blockade, however, whereby the supply of water, forage, and firewood 
was rendered very difficult for tlie people, the entrance of caravans of 
grain totally prevented, and the dread of the Mughals so widely spread 
that their horsemen used to advance up to Chautrah Segani, | Bebé. 
Ind. Subháni, as on p. 320] and Murdodh: [Mori and Hadhi, Fibl. 
Ind.) and the reservoir, and alight at these places, and drink wine 
there? grain and stores were soll at a moderate price out of the 
royal depóts, and no great scarcity was felt.* - 

On two or three occasions desultory conflicts and skirmishes occurred 
between the outposts on either side, but neither party gained any 
decided advantage. By the grace of God, Turghi found himself un- 
able to force his way by any means into the Sultán's camp; and by 
virtue of the supplications of the poor, after a period of two months, 
the accursed wretch marched off With his army, and made the best of 
his way back to his own country, R . 

This occasion, on which the army of Islam had received no injury 
from the Mughul force, and the city of Dihlt had escaped unharmed, 
appeared one of the miracles of the age to atl intelligent persons ; for 
the Mughuls had arrived in gzeat force quite early in the season, and 
had blockaded the roads against the entry of reinforcements or sup- 
plies; and the royal army was suffering under thg want of proper 
equipments, while they were in the most flourishing and hearty con- 
"æ Vide a plan of ’Aléuddfu’s Intrenchment in Campbell's * Note on tho Topo- 
graphy of DihH,' J LA, S. Bengal, 1566, Pt. L, p. 217. 
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As soon as the danger threatened by Turghi, which indeed appeared 
-most appalling (for the time), had passed away, the Sultán awoke 
from his lethargy, and gave up carrying on wars and sieges. He built 
a palace at Siri, and took up his abode there, makfng Siri his capital, 
. and rendering it populous, and flourishing. He also directed the fort- 
ress of Dihli to be built up, and issued orders that the forts on the 
line of march of the Mughuls, which had gone to ruin, should be re- 
paired, and that new ones shoulde be erected hune ur they were 
required, and distinguished and able governos appointed to all these 
= strongholds in the direction whenee the inroads of the Mughuls 
occured. He further commanded that they should make up numerou 
warlike engines, enlist expert marksmen, establish magazines for arms 
of all kinds, and accumulate stores of grain and fodder after the man- 
i ner of granaries, within the ramparts; that numerous picked and 
chosen troops should be enrolled at Sámánah, and Deopálpur, and kept 
ready for service, and that the districts in the direction of the Mughul 
1 inroads should be confided to experienced nobles, and firm and energe- 
tic chieís. 
Administrative Measuressof ' Aldudd&n. (Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 303 
= to p. 326.) 


After Sultan “Alauddin had taken care to make these preparations 
against another inroad of the Mughuls, he used to have discussions 


-—  — with his councillors both by day and night as to the means of effec- 
í tually resisting and annihilating these marauders; and on this point 
e he was most particular in procuring the best &dvisb: After prolonged 
E deliberation, it was agreed And determined by the Sultán and his ad- 
* — wisers, that an immense army was required for the purpose; and that 
* all the troops should be picked*and chosen men, expert archers, well 


—  — armed, and well mounted, so*that they might be always fully equipped 
and [well-mounted .] With the exception of this one plan, none other 

\ E apis red. feasible for resisting the Mughnls. 

T ie Sultan then took counsel with his advisers, every one of whom 

a was -unequalled and eminently distinguished, saying: “To maintain 

E an immense picked and chosen force well mounted, so that they may 


» fully equipped and efficient at all times, is impossible,- without 
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whatever sum is fixed upon at first; and if I settle a high rate of pay 
upon the soldiery, amd continue to disburse money to them at that 
rate annually, at the end of a few years, notwithstanding all the trea- 
sure I possess, nothing will be left, and without treasure it is of course 
impossible to govern or deliberate." 

* I am accordingly desirous of having a large force, well mounted, 
of picked and chosen men, expert archers, and well armed that will 
remain embodied for years; and I will give 234 tenkahs to a Murattab 
and TS tankahs to a Duzaspah ; from the former of whom I shall require 
two horses with their cSrresponding equipments, and from the latter 
one* with its usual gear. Consider now and inform me how this idea 
that has entered into my mind about raising a large force, and main- 
taining it permanently, may be carried into execution." 

The councillors, endowed with abilities like those of Acaf, exercised 
their brilliant intellects, and after some reflection unanimously ex- 
pressed the following opinion before the throne: ** As it has entered into 
your Majesty’s heart, and become implanted} there, to raise a large force 
and permanently maintained on small allowances [ba mawajib i andak,] 


such.can never be accomplished unless horses, arms, and all the equip- 
" 

* [ e, one horse. The Edit. Bibl. Ind. has yak aspah, one horseman. x 

This age is unfortunately unclear and useless, because Barani has not 
supplied a commentary. First, it is clear from the following that the wages of 
75 and 234 (i, o., 78 X 3) tankahs were unusually low, and Barani has not 
stated what the ordinary rates were, Secondly, it is also clear that "Aláuddin 
takes the terms Murattab and Duaspah in a new sense, because he defines them 
for his councillors. and Barani has not stated what their usnal meanings were. 
The word Murattab does not appear to occur in later histories ; it may mean 
equipped, though murattib would give afmeaning too. To calla man duaspah, 
because he joins the army with one horse, is extraordinary, ond against the 
mennuinsz which the word has in the Akbarnaimal® Baddoni, the Padishihnamah, 
&e. Vide the annotator'a note on Akbars Mancabs (Ain translation, p. 238 to 
247) Thirdly, we expect in the wages a proportion of 1 : 2, not 1 : 3, because 
*"Aláuddin's Murattab furnishes two, and his"Duaspah one horse ; but this diffi- 
culty may be explained away (ride Xin translation, p.251, L 3, where also the 
rates nre given which Akbar wave his Yoakaspahs. e 
J. Badáoni's interesting remark that Akbara Dagh-law had been the role under 
"Alauddin i Khilji and Sher Shih Xin translation, p. 242, and J. A. S. Bengal 
for 1869, p. 126) can but little be verified by a reference to Zia's work, though 
the word ddgh (in Akbar's sense) occurs on p. 319, l. 2 from below (Ed, Bibl, 
Ind.), und p- 477, L 6, (Muhammad Shah's reign)—also angnteresting page for 
the military history of India, inasmuch an army of 850,000 troopers is men- 
tioned, a statoment which muy advantageously be compared with Ain trans- 






* i 2495. H 
"ze ie text has jág(r, which is taken in its etymological meaning of jd-girif- 
te aving taken a place, having taking root, vide Xin translation, p. 256, note. 
P earlioet passage at present: known to me, of jéyfr being taken in a sense 
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ments of a soldier, as well as subsistence for his wife and family, become 
excessively cheap, and are reduced to the price*bí water; for if your 
Majesty can sneceed in lowering the price of-provisions beyond measure, 
n large force can be raised and permanently maifitained according to 
the idea that has entered your august mind ; and by the aid of this vast 
force all fear of danger from the Mughals will be averted.” 

The Sultan then consulted with his trusty and experienced conn- 
cillors and ministers, as to what heghould do, in order that the means 
i Of livelihood might be made exceedingly gheay and moderate, without 
introducing capital punishment, térture, of severe coercion. The 
Sultan's ministers and advisers represented, that until fixed rules 
were established, and permanent regulations introduced for lowering 
prices, the means of livelihood would never get exceedingly cheap. 
First then, for the cheapening of grain,the benefit of which is 
common to all, they proposed certain measures, and by the adoption 
of these measures, grain became cheap, and remained so for years. 


Ww These measures were as follows: a fixed price current ; a magistrate 
p gi 

i> (to carry out the provisions) of the law ; royal granaries ; prohibition 
f= against all sales at enhanced prices; ; consignment of the caravans 


oi grain into the hands of the magistrate of the market; sale of 

grain by the cultivators at their own fields ; publication of the price 
current daily before the throne. ~ 

Ry the adoption of the seven measures detailed above, whatever 

was the price current determined before the throne, it never rose a 

| dáng, whether there was an excess or a scarcity of rain. =A 


[For the last two paragraphs, the Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 304, 1. 4 fromebelow. | 
LAC top. 305, 1. 10, has the following :— s" 
eat Regulation I—The price of grgin to be fixed before the throne. 


ed of landa assigned to military commanders, 
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Regulation IT erie Sultán to store a large quantity of grain in gra- 


narios. 


Regulation TIT: —To appoint a ShiAnah (inspector) of the market (mandi) 
and trustworthy mey with full power and dignity. 

Regulation IV.—The merchants (kdricdnidn) of all part» of the empire 
to be registered in a Daftar, They are to be in charge of the ShiAnah i 
Mandi. 

fiegutlation V.—The revenue of tbe Duáb and the country to a distance 
of 100 kos so to be settled, that the gibjects cannot even lay by 10 mans of 
grain, and the subjects tg be ground down to such an extent, — bros sell 
the grain on the fields*to the Merchants. (For siale, 1. 2, p. 305, read 
A—n1 — 

Regulation VI.—To take certificates from the Collectors (EedrEundni* of 
the country to shew that the merchants set the grain on the fields. (For 
ey, eU I rend «3M, , 05 lf, as is clear from p. 307). 

Regulation VIL.—To appoint a trustworthy travelling agent (barid) 
who, together with the Siihuak, is to report to the Sultán on the state of 
the market, : ' 

Regulation VIII. for rendering produce cheap.-—In times of drought, 
no produce, not even for a dáng, uselessly to be sold in the markets, 

In consequence of these efgAd rules, the price of grain did not rise a dáng, 


- whether there was an excess or a scarcity of rain. (The last regulation is 


not enumerated separately on p. 308 of the text). ] 

"The first regulation was of this description—Wheat, 7} jetals per 
"ian; barley, 4 4.; gram, 5y.; rice, DJ. ; mdash, 57.; and mot’h, 
37-+ The above prices held good for years, and as long as Sultan 
'"Aláuddin was alive, grain never did rise a ddng above that, either 
during an excess or a scarcity of rfin, and this establishment of a fixed 
price in the market was considered one ofthe wonders of the age. 


* Wo should not forget that Karkun waa the ‘title of a clasa of Revenue 
officials under the ‘a mát, or Collector. During the reign of Akbar, tho “mil, 
hnd two bitikehés or * writers' under him, —— titles were Kdrkwn and Khdz. 
nawis Abulfazl specifics their duties in th& Akparnimah (boginning of the 


27th year). 


— Barí4 (pr. * runner, from Zhe Latin veredus), in time of Barani had to 
rm those duties which the Wdqiahnawé under the Maoghuls had to pèr- 
Vide my Ain translation, p. 258, Abulfazl, T says that the office 






Barani —— Bibl. 


40, 1. 6 from below) it is quite clear that the oxiatod na aso 


"iu —— of Balban, though the * Wüáqi'ahnawis was called barát. noe 
me — — be perhaps a better term than travelling agent. 







powell, I think, observes very correctly that those price lists 
ing, if tho coins and their value wore pees understood, 
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The second regulation for effecting a cheapness in the price of grain f 

was, that Malik Qabül [a servant of Ulugh Khan], who was a wise, . 
discreet, and trustworthy noble, was appointed magistrate (shilmah) over 
the market. The official in qnestion was granted i&large estate, and a 
|» large body of cavalry and infantry to support his power and consequence. 
A deputy, shrewd and experienced, was also appointed from the throne, 
out of the circle of his friends, and a distinguished travelling agent 
[darid] with a due sense of respect ier royalty was also installed in the 
market. ae 

The third regulation for the same pfirpose was, the accumulation of 
vast hoards of grain in store-honses. Sultán 'Aláuddin gave orders that 
throughont the crown lands in the Dnáb, they should take the grain 
itself in place of money payments for revenue, and send it into tlie 
royal granaries at the capital, while in [Shahr i nau] and its adjoin- 
ing territory, they shonld take a moiety of the royal share in kind, and 
that in Jháyin and its several districts also, they should form depots 
for grain, and forward it by the caravans to the capital. In short, 
so much of the royal grain reached Dilli, that there was scarcely a 
— Street, which did not contain two or three of the royal store-louses 
n filled with it ; and when there was a scarcity of rain, or the caravans, * 
| from some cause or other, failed to convey sufficient grain into the 
market, they used to bring it into market from the royal stores, selling 
it at the regulated price, and supplying the people according to their 
g poanta, while in Shahr i nau they used to consign the grain out of the 
ES. re oyal depots to the caravans. By these two arrangements, there was a 
E never a dearth of grain in the market, nor did it ever rise one ding 

- “above: the regulated price. ” 
Ei "The fourth regulation for the same purpose was, the consignment 
D of : the caravans to (the charge of) Malik Qabül, magistrate of the 
E V — Sultan 'Alánddím gave orders, that the whole of the cara- y 
| s from all parts of the kingdom shquld be subject to the magis- | 
ol the pirko and their leaders should be [fettered and chained], 
ita te al as directed to keep the leaders of the caravans — 3 
] ever present before him, until they became of the 
lto — a deed on mntual seenrity, and that. until 

hildren, cattle, and property with them, ar B. 
rea bo doring, on the J Jamnah, wh re th Wh 
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jurisdiction of the magistratq would extend over them and their wives 
and children, and the caravans would be completely subject to him, he 
should not remove the chains from their necks. By the establishment 
of this regulation, sò much grain began to pour into the market, that 


there was no need for the royal stores, and the price never rose a 
ding above the fixed rate. 


The fifth regulation for the above purpose was, the prohibition 
against the hoarding up of grain gnd selling it at enhanced prices. 
This check was so rigorpusly enforced during the 'Aláí reign, that it 
was not possible for any’ one of the various classes of merchants, traders, 
grain-dealers, &c., to hoard up a single man of grain, or sell it 
secretly at their own houses for one dang or diram above the fixed 
price; and if any hoarded grain was discovered, it became confis- 
cated to the crown, and the proprietor was fined. Written agreements 
were also taken fromthe superintendents and agents of the territory 
lying within the Duáb, binding them not to permit any one within 
their jurisdiction to hoard up “grain, and engaging that if anybody 
was detected at this practice, the officials themselves should be 
considered at fault, and have to answer for it before the throne. 

= Owing to the enforcement of this prohibition therefore, the price 
current in the market never rose a single dáng ov diram either during 
the greatest superabundance or scarcity of rain. 

The sixth regulation for securing the cheapness of grain, was the 
taking of written agreements from the superintendents and agents of 
districts to this effect, that they would cause the grain to be delivered 
to the caravans by the cultivators Rt their own fields. Sultán ' Aláud- 
din accordingly gave orders, that at the chtef office of revenue, writ- 
ten engagements shonld be taken from the magistrates and collectors 
of the country lying within the Duáb? which is nearest to the city» 
binding them to exact the revenue due*írog the cultivators with the 
utmost rigour, so that it might be impossible for them to carry off any 
large quantities of grain from the fields to their own houses, and hoard 
it there, and that they might thus be induced to solk it to the caravans 

Tes at the fields at a cheap rate. 
| By the establishment of the above regulation, no excuse was left to 
- the caravangior not bringing grain into tho market, and constant 
" supplies consequently were continually arriving, while the agricul- 
- — turists also found it to their own advantage to convey as much of tlieir 
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grain ns they could, from their fields to the market, and sell it at the 
regular price, 

The seventh regulation for the above purpose [consisted* in this that 
reports had to be furnished of the prices current ih the Dázárs, "The 
continuance of the prosperity of the Bázárs was ascertained in three 
ways. first, the Shihnah i Mandi had to furnish a list of prices and 
report on the condition of the Bazar. Secondly, the Barid i Mandé, 
reported on the quality of the artielag. Zhird/y, the informers who had 
been appointed for every Bazar made reports. Jf there were discrepan- 
cies between the reports of the informefs and thft of the Barid and that 
of thes Shihnah, the Shihnah got för it what he had to get. But as 
the officers appointed in the Bázárs knew that the Sultan got his 
reports on the transactions and the state of the market from three 
sources, it was impossible to deviate, even in the least, from the Bázár 
regulations. Experienced people that lived daring the reign of 'Alá- 
uddin were astonished to see how firm the prices of articles re- 
mained; for though it is nothing Uncommon to see prices remain 
firm during years when the season is good and there is plenty of 
rain, it was most remarkable that during the reign of ’Alanddin no 


famine occurred at Dihli, not even in years when there was a draught * 


and people thought a famine unavoidable. Neither the grain of the 
Sultan, nor the grain of the merchants conld indeed rise a single 


* Here is a blank in Major Fuller's translntion, uem gear: from p. 308, 1. 3, 
Ea. Bibl, Indica, to p. 312, 1. 4 from below. On page 308, 1.5 from bolow for 


| E read 3! ; 1.3 from below, dele y, and for (IG cos read vule Cas Page 310 
RM. L f rend Sigs for 4,5; the Hamzah efnnot be left out, as the word is an adjec- 
= (tive; 17 dele the Hamzah, and rend er X for fM ef, 10. "iL for 


l 12 rend ,3 ,£45 for ur 5 ; lo lt. Aue fOr pao, and eiiis for — 





E. — 1.18, esent $5,555 fort olen}, Pazo 311, l. 4 the second word is 
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dáng, and it is certainly a matter of astonishment that no other king 
besides “Alauddin ever did effect such results. If even once or twice 
the Shihnah i Mandi petitioned the Sultan to raise the price of grain 
by half a jetal of aceount of a season of draught, he got twenty 
lashes ]. 

[In seasons of draught, the merchants of egch quarter of the town 
received daily a supply of grain according to the number of the in- 
habitants in each quarter, and they issued grain to the common people 
at a rate not exceeding half a man per individual; but rich people 
also and. notables, who Were not fn possession of villages and lands, got 
grain from the Bazar. If during a season of drought poor and helpless 
people crowded to the Bázárs and got crushed to death, and the officers 
nezlected to pay attention to the influx, the matter was immediately 
reported to the Sultan, and the Shihnah had to suffer for it]. 

[Five regulations were also given to keep all articles at low prices, 
as cloth, common sugar, refined sugar (neat), fruits, grease, oil; and 
on account of the continuance of these five regulations, the cheapness 
of the articles continued. The prices fixed by the king did not rise, and 
the people got what they wanted. These five regulations referred to 

= ]. The establishment of the Sardi AM. 

2. The fixing of prices. 

9. The registration of all merchants in the Empire. 

4. Advances made from the Treasury to rich and respectable Mul- 
tani traders, who were pnt in charge of the Sara’ dt. 

5. Passes to be given by the chief of the town (rais) to great and 

rich people when they wanted to purchase costly articles]. 

[The first regulation for keeping the priées of articles low, consisted 
in the establishment of the Sard Adl. The open space inside 

— the Badáon Gate, in the direction ‘of the Koshak ¢ sabz, which 
= -for years had not been used, was calfed Sardi "adl, and 'Aláud- 
din gave the order that no article belonging to the Sultán or to 
- — merchants of the town and ‘the country, should be stored up in 
m. any other place but the Serai’Ad?. Every article should there be sold 
Ea oat the price fixed by the Sultán, and if any one should store up wares - 
Wi s dn ints own house, or sell them, or sell them a jefal dearer than was 


|» Porhaps. the Diwan, as below, in the third regulation, Barani uses Rais 
e d alent to Diwdn $ Réyds at, 
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fixed, such wares should lapse to the Sultán, and the owner should be 
liable to severe punishment, On account of this regnlation all wares 
were deposited in the Sardi 'Adl, whether in value from one hundred, 
or from thousand to ten thousand fankahs.] =  * 
[The second regnlation for the above purpose fixed the prices of 
sundry articles, Thushe prices of silk, &c., were as follows :— 
Dihli KAezs Bilk, ................e. » 10 Lankaks. 
Orange colonred, raw silk, Agiazz it Kaunlai 
(BIS A dc een — 08-2 
Hali silks mixed with hair, as" prescribed 
in the Muhammudan law, fine, ......... 8 7: 
Red striped stuffs, ............... . cove cee GO Jetals. 


Gommon stuffs, | l.c TE : 
Red lining as woven at Nágor,...... ... 24 J. 
Dosreo e eros» T %; 12 J. 
BUDE BOSE. "Verve eszeRL COM ee 
Do. Middling,...... — Bc 
Be ORIN, s s Ta u o Et aru — e Er 4! < 
PRAET a aan 16 ERE) 

= Do., Middling, enm TET ee ms 

i Do., Coarse, TES OTE TTY Pe ee YT BET eee ae 

Long cloth (Kirpds), fine, ... ......... 1 4Z', for 20 gaz. 
De., Coarse, es6»488049409524424480899- 42605 1 — for 40 gaz. 


Again, White sugar, ................. uu n 24 Jetal, per eer. 
Light brown sngar (shakar | i eias eique E uy UNES 





f Brown aG asorati aa En MP HE 3 sera. 
CS Grease, of different ‘animals, 2v siascsuss abus. va) va POE 13 s. — 


Sesame oil, ...... triente nnn retten nenne l J., for 3 &. 
Balb ligi sees = šā o. ses SH ew ee ^ "si" ^» 1 J., "E mans. 


Biene iat above the s, ns in all other adjectivos | 
Pistol, looking green like the pistachio nut, Pondus 
a chihrsf pink, &e. ed A-B: Mer IB e tl: pe 
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[The prices of other fing and course articles may be inferred from 
those which I have given ]. 

[The Sardi ‘Adi was open from early morning till the time of the 
last prayer, Peoph thus got what they needed, and no one returned 
disappointed ]. 

[The third regulation for the above purpose was this that the name 
of the merchants of the town and the country had to be registered in 
the book of the Diwán (ra£s). ‘She Sultan 'Aláuddin ordered that 
the names of all merchgnts, whether Musaliáns or Hindds, of the 
Empire should be registered wh the book of the Díwán (Diwda t 
riyásat), and further that a regulation should be made for all merchants 
in tlie town and outside. According to this order à regulation was made, 
"and merchants had to sign engagements, whereby they were compelled 
to bring a certain quantity of wares to town and to sell them at the rates 
fixed by the Sultán. When the latter provision of the regulation was 
carried out, the articles which the Sultan had to furnish, fell off in 
in number, and the merchants that came within the regulation, 
brought a great deal of wares to the Sarat ’Adil, where they were 
stored up for a long time without being sold J. 

[The fourth regulation” for the above purpose provided that, 
advances from the Treasury shonld be made to Multéni traders, so 
so that they might bring articles to town, and sell them in the 
Sarat 'Adl at the rates fixed by the Sultan. The Sultán 'Aláaddin 
ordered that advances within twenty lacs of tankahs should be made 
to rich Multání merchants from the treasury, who were to be put in 
charge of the Sard: Ad? ; and he fold the Multánis to bring articles 
from all parts of the Empire, and sell thenf at the rates fixed by the 
Sultan in the Sarai. Whenever merchants did not bring articles to 
town, this regulation was applicd, and articles remained cheap]. 

i [The ji/th regulation for the above purpose consisted in this that 
the Díwán (rais) was ordered fo grant passes for the purchase of costly 
articles, The Sultán 'Aláuddin ordered that no man should be allowed 
to bny in the Sardi 'Adl costly stuffs, as Tasbih, Taprizi, embroidered, 

bs cloths with gold threads, Dihli /loselle silks, kamkhabs, Shushtar silks, 

‘Hariri silks, Chinese silks, Bhiram (?) silks, Deogir silks, and other 

‘staffs which common people do not use, without first obtaining a pass 

* i the Diwán, and writing out a receipt for them. The Diwan then 
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used to give Anifrs, Maliks, great and wellknown men, passes according - 
to his knowledge of their circumstances; but if he —— that some of 
them, though not merchants, had merely salad to him for permission 
to take costly stuffs from the Sard: “Adi, in order*to sell them in the 
country at four or five times the price at which they had got them from 
| the stores of the Sultan, he refused to give passes. The ver y reason why ~ 
| the pass system had been introduced, had in fact been this, to prevent 
merchants, both in and outside the gown, from obtaining costly stuffs 
from the Sardi 'Adl at the rates fixed by jhe Sultan, and then taking’ 
them to the country where they could*not be lad, and selling them at 
high prices]. 
[Iu consequence of the continuance of these five regulations, all 
k things remained so cheap in Dihli, as to astonish old experienced 
$ people. Politicians of the age used to ascribe the low prices prevailing 
: during the reign of 'Alánddin to four reasons; J/irsz, the harsh way 
"n in which he enforced his orders, from which there was absolntely no 
zi escape; secondly, the oppressiveness of the taxes and the rigonr with 
(ies which they were exacted, so that people had to sell grain and other 
articles at the rates fixed by the Sultan; third/y, the scarcity of 
emoney among the people, which was 8o great that the proverb got 
ie .. em vogue, “a camel (may be had) for a dang; but where is the dang 
to be had?’ fourtily, the impartiality and cofisequent harshness of 
the officials, who would neither take a bribe, nor pay regard to the 
— rank of any man]. 





fi [Four regulations also were given to maintain cheap rates for wm 
" horses, slaves, and cattle, They were introduced in a very short tinie, 

= pen noso four regulations were— ] 

Es  Bpecification of quality, and its corresponding price ; prohibition of 





x purchase by dealers and monied men ; coercion and castigation of bro- 
- — kers, dealers, and monied men ; : investigation into the sale and purchase 
Ex of each market at certain intervals before the throne. By the institn- 
El * tion of the four laws mentioned above, at the end of a year or two, 
+ suck a reduction į the prices of horses, slaves, and cattle ensued as 
m s (was never witnessed Mose rene. to the "ALG reign. 
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fixed prices [?]* ; that of the first quality varying froms100 to 120 tan- 
kahs, the second from 50 to 90, and the third from 60 to 70; while 
such as did not pass through the custom house [or rather, the Diwdn’s 
muster], were called /a4toos (ponies), averaging from 10 to 20 tankahs. 

The second regulation for securing the cheapness of horses was the 
prohibition of dealers and monied men from purchasing animals in 
the market, or employing any one to purchase on their account. 
Sultan "Alauddin directed, with „regard to the establishment of the 
above regulation, which is the very basis of all laws for the cheapen- 
ing oi horses, that ho dealer shfuld be allowed to go about the horse 
market. Such strictness was observed in carrying out this regulation, 
that no dealer was accordingly permitted to frequent the horse mart, 


‘and several of them, who for years had been getting a profit and gain- 


ing a livelihood by traffic in horses, and were in league with the chief 
brokers of the market, were fined, and overthrown, and both them- 
selves and the chief brokers were banished to distant fortresses. By 
the establishment of this regulation for the suppression of purchasing 
on the part of dealers, the current price of horses began to be very 
much reduced. = 

The ¿hird regulation for the above purpose, was the coercion and 
castiration of the chief horse brokers, who were a most arrogant, rebelli- 
ous, and audacious class of people. These they treated with immense 
rigour and severity, and expelled some from the city, until the price 
of horses bezan to get cheap; for these chief brokers are in reality the 
rulers of the market, and until they are brought into order by coercion 
and castigation, and cease taking @he bribes which they receive from 
both parties, and abstain from mediating between the buyer and the 
seller, the price of horseflesh can never fall. It was a matter of some 
difficulty to bring these bare-faced brokers into order, nor would they 
have behaved themselves properly except tough fear of the Sultán's 


# T do not know what Major Ffiller’s MS. had. Tho Edit. Bibl, Iwlica, p. 
313, 1. 3, has (reading asphat for the absurd asdint b 
- «Horses which under the designation of hasham (ù. e. fit for war) passed tho 
muster of the Diwan, were divided into threo classes, @nd (pattern horses) 


wer | okerg with the prices fixed for them. 
es Rigs ale he be aerated: with my Ain translation, p. 231, bottom. 


Auber also prohi ited the export of horses (Bad. II, 390, L 4 from below); 
but he encouraged ds import by wise regulations Ain, p. 133). | 


n 5 | 
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harsh disposition, whereby it was no logger possible for them to pre- 


r varicate and tell falsehoods. 
| The fourth regulation for the above purpose was, the investigation ~ 
V. into the quality and price oí horseflesh before*the throne. Every 
T month or six weeks, Sultán 'Aláuddin used to summon before him [ for 
n day or two] a specimen* of all these qualities of horses, together with 
the chief brokers, when he both examined and tested the quality of the 
animal, and ascertained its prices. If any variation appeared between 
its sterling worth, and the specification, of jts quality and price, the 
~ brokers suffered penalties and punishments Accordingly. Owing to 
z this scrutiny, inasmuch as the chief brokers were liable to besummoned 
- .— quite suddenly before the throne, it was impossible for them to set up 
4 price and quality of their own, or to take any thing from the buyer 
— and seller, or to enhance or diminish, or to exceed the standard [and 
ie yet pass in muster before the throne]. h 
— The institution of laws for cheapening slaves and cattle was manag- ; 
b ed on the same principle, as that which I have just written regarding | 
p the cheapening of horses. It was not possible for dealers and monied » 


men to go about the market, and shew [get a glance even nt the hair 
of] a slave in any way. The standard value of a working girl was fixed . 
at from 5 to 12 tankahs, and the price of a singing girl at from 20 to 
60 or 40, while one or two hundred tankahs was a price seldom 
fetched by any slave; and should a slave, such asis not to be procured 
. in these days for a thousand or two thousand tankahs, appear in 
_ the market, who was there that could buy him for fear of the wateh ? 


— "The price of a handsome young slave boy; ranged from 20 to 30 tankahs, 














> A - € ~ y 
* Major Fulleia MS. scems to read diye) for uses” (?) which tho Ed. Bibl. 


— t Major Fuller passes mildly ‘over the obsceno phrases of the text (p; 
314, the last six lines.) jKanizak 4 kindri means, of course a girl for 
embracing (kindrah), a cone@Bine, not necessarily a singing girl, ‘Tho words 
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and that of working men [ ?] from 10 to 15, while ill-favoured boys [?] 
were procurable at 7 and 8. 

Such penalties were inflicted on the chief brokers, that life even 
became distasteful sto them; and they longed eagerly for death. 

In the cattle market, by the introduction of these regulations, the 
price of the best beasts of burthen which in these times fetch 40 tan- 
kahs, was 4, or at the ontside 5 tankahs. A cow for slaughtering fetch- 
eda tankah and a half, while a milch cow was valued at from 3 to 4, 
The price of a cow buffalo in milk averaged from 10 to 12 tankaks, 
[one for slaughtering, ftom 5 tot tankahs], and that of a fat kid from ` 
10 to 12 [and 14] jetals. 

The cheapness of all the three markets mentioned above was so 
securely established, that it would be impossible to improve upon at ; 
and as further precaution, police men werestationed throughout the three 
markets, who used to take cognizance of all the good and bad, obe- 
dience and disobedience, and fair and unfair dealing that was going ~ 
on in them, and were bound to íurnish daily reports of the same 
to the Sultan. Whatever therefore reached the Sultan throngh the 
reports of the police, it was impossible that it could escape the 
most rigorous scrutiny and investigation, nor could the culprit’s guilt, 
fail to be brought to light, and punishment to be inflicted upon 
him. From fear of the police, people both high and low, whether 
belonging to the market or not, became very careful of their be- 
haviour, obedient, and submissive, and subdued with fear and awe; 
nor did any one dare to swerve a needle's point from the letter of the 
law, to increase or diminish any of*the royal standard prices, to in- 
dülge in vain desires and excesses of any sert, or to accept anything 
from buyers and sellers. 

Tn the establishment of laws for the "market people, which belongs 
to the financial department [déwan € riyfsatd oi the State, and for the 
establishment of the price oí articles sold in the stalls of the market, 

a great deal of trouble was taken ; and with immense toil, everything 
connected with the markets, from caps to socks, combs to needles, 
sugar cane to vegetables, [Harísah to broth, Cabtné sweatmeats to 
Reoris,* cakes and baked bread to rice bread and fisheakes, from pén- 


- * Réoré fa porbaps familiar to all in India. For HarísaA, we have Abulfazl's 
recipe, Ain translation, p. GO, 1. 18; and p. 33, Note, 
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Ld 
leaves] to betel nuts, roses, and greens, wgs put thoroughly in order. 
Sultán "Alauddin effected this and reduced everything to cheapness 
by institnting of his own accord the following measures: the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of ability and judgment, with a stern, 
relentless disposition and parsimonious* character; the strict super- 
vision and control over the traffic of every person in the market; 
the appointment of a magistrate in every market on the part of 
the finance department; and the ggvere coercion, intimidation, and 
eastigation of the market people, even to the cutting of the flesh 
| of both cheeks. e 
For the establishment of regulations for the public markets too, the 
advantages of which extend to the whole population at large, Sultan 
'Aláuddín made strenuous efforts, and was constantly employed in ap- 
e praising every article, however slight it might be, such as needles, 
| combs, slippers, shoes, cups, pitchers, and goblets; and the prices of 
all these he determined according to the estimated cost of the articles, 
with a fair profit to the seller; and schedules of the prices fixed before 
the throne were given into the office of finance. 
The first measure for establishing the cheapness of articles, apper- 
taining to public markets, was the appointment of an able superinten- 
dent, and a stern harsh-tempered magistrate ; [for the people of the 
markets are shameless, bold, cunning, “and debauched, they ‘ burn’ 
fools and lie, and ...... (?) ; they arbitrarily fix the prices of articles 
tliemselves. Kings have been unable to reduce them to obedience 
by laying down price lists, and ministers have failed to devise laws and 
| te the transactions of this fd ward set of people. After much 
E^ reflection, ' Aláuddín appoirfted Ya'qüb, the superintendent fndzir, to 
— ^ the new office of Diwdn iri iyasat ; for he knew the whole town, and the 
transactions and the sales and purchases of every class, and was not only 
X & trustworthy and uprightgmafi, but also ill-tempered, hard and elose, 
[zs eros and coarse: But on account of the respect in which he was held, 
Ms d the obedience which people showed. to his orders, the Sultan gave 
pädition to his duties as násir, and the A uhtasib- 









. Brom "the dt numerons — puuishinenta whip kis inflicted 
had inflicted, from the imprisoning and fettering, and the 
E Kotahdast.—Baraní means a man who will not take a bribo, 
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ignominies which he heapgl on the bázár people, every one of — 
stood in awe of him, and sold his things cheap ; but notwithstanding 
all severities and scoldings, they could not keep írom giving less, or 
shewing purchasers bne thing as a pattern and then giving something | 
inferior, or from burning fools, and cheating and falsifying. | 

[The second regulation for keeping bázár prices low wasthis, that 
the Sultán should continually make enquiries ; for if à king wishes to 
regulate the doings of bázár peopleswho never were subject to regula- 
tions, he should not befriend ......... (?)* nor neglect continually to 
enquire into their doings ; for kfhgs of olden times have said that it 


* The misprints in tho Ed. Bibl. Indica are again so numerous, that it is 
difficult to get any sense nt all. P. 316, 7. 6, read byt,4 for &Litoe 61d, 
cs Yt for css ; : 01. 14, ST,» (an estimate) for 3,4195 ; lL 18, & for yo ; 
cs Ub for Ua stylo; — a! for TUE t. 20, X gas fate, for Kiting 
NO ig 5; 3o2555 isa word, which very likely has no meaning. P. 317, L 5, 
read wiley wy (6s b for se By b: 1,9, kay sestop for Any ehe 5 
& 10., QU s for olope, ‘and An. for — Ll. 11, iS y wd fors! widow 
ais: - L 14, either 2!) is wrong, ora word has fallen out before it, as 
bá ghaflat ulfat nakunad ; 1. 15, read dole) for ois) 31. 17, o Hi ju Tor ajl; b : 

- 
t 19, LERS} for "Icd ; I. 20, sly! £5 for cel bits e», and dele 
CP ;U 22, ww! for asl, P. 318, Ll 1, read oU for web, anil esles 
for g,5ò5 ; l. 3, the word cs is twice written with a cs, though no ad- 
jectivo follows ; 1. 4, for gLj read oly , and ofo for yfo ; 16> 
tho wholo lino has no sense; /.. 7; acidi csl with an impossible Gs 5 


l. 16, kibdr is doubtful; 7. 20, the first word is ghulLfm-bachagán, P. 319, 
L1, read pS, syby for pS 5 ley ; l. 3 dele tho first, ; and for 5! read yT; : 


i. 5, read cs uM with acs for LSI ; 1. 8. solos for $513 ; 1. 9, put the 
words was jt Ly! at the end of thie lino, and dele the $ after gyo, which 
is moreover à bad Indian spelling for wfo ; T. 13L has received a Ham- 
züh, the editors being doubtful as to the propriety of a final ce L 15, for 3s 
—— 3 t. 16, for (9! read (2l, and dele Ls . s 17, read sles p cae yi ; 


wal dele y. The sentence, moreover, is either one of Baggini's bad sentences, 


as there are two different subjects, Sulfdn ’Alduddin, and on p. 320, I. 1, tho 
Mughuls; or the editors have not looked up tho MSS. P. 320,1.1 dele » after 


vt^ ; 1, 10, tho y before | le has no sense; 411, read ea for Sim ; 
^ itor Sb road eb} ns on p. 241; but the chance is that even that is 
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was an easy matter to clear the outskir ts of a — and snbject dis- 
tant nations, bnt it was difficult to clear a jung glo from within end 
suppress rebellious bázár people. But Sultan ' Aláuddín inquired per- 
_ sonally so carefully into the sales and purchases of «he articles of every 
bázár as to astonish every one; and in consequence of his minute 
examination of the prices, the prices of the bázár—a very difficult 
matter—did get low. ] 
- [The third regulation for keeping prices low referred, to the appoint- 
— ment oí Shihnahs on the part of the Diwan i Riyásat.  Ya'qüb, the 
~ ANdzir and Rais of the town, selectedrand appointed Shihnahs for each 
Bazar, g gave each Shihnak a copy of the price lists which had emanated 
from the throne, and ordered them, whenever bázár people should sell 
- things, to write down the prices at which they had been sold; and 
should they have noopportunity to write down the sales, the Shihnah 
à. should always enquire from the purchasers how much they had paid for 
; anything. Should then a marketman be found out to have sold 
— things at a price not sanctioned by the price lists, he should be taken 
i before the Mais, and the responsibility of that bazar which if they 
give less weight ...... (?) the Shihnah ...... (?). The appointment of a 
—.  , Bhihnah for each bázár was very conducive to keeping prices low.] 
i [ The fourth regulation calculated to keep prices low, was this, that 
— Názir Ya'qüb should illtreat and beat the people of fhe bázárs 
. . and ent off pieces of flesh from their cheeks, if they did not give proper 
TA weights. Young and old people in the city were unanimous that no 
Diwin i Riydsat, in any age, could have been harsher than the Názir - 
v fa'qtib ; forin every bázár he used'fdaily) ten, twenty times to enquire 
-~ jinto the priees at which artícles were sold, and at each enquiry he dis- 
| » covered deficiencies i in weight and lashed the tradespeople mercilessly, 
i E nd illtreated them in every possible way. But notwithstanding his 
T hars rshness and his lashes apnd funishments, the bázár people would not 


: de le: sist fı from giving short weight ; for though they sold things at the 
A. Te 






























323. am, the editors have put Tdfak; l. 15, rend SG for. 
and 18, unless again both are wrong ; OL 17, read. Pie ud 
6,2. ; 21, read « öil P, 321, 1. 1, dele thë Hamzah, whioh is s against c 
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fixed rates, they would cheat, in the weights and decrease the quantity 
of the wares (7), and would ‘burn’ the buyers, especially such.as were 
simple or young. When the Sultán 'Aláuddin enquired and saw that 
the people of the bárár would not be submissive as behoved them, and 
did not desist from giving short weight, falsifying, and ‘ burning’ the 
simple and the young, he called sometimes simple slaves from his 
pigeon houses, gave them ten or twenty dirhams (ři. e., tankahs), and 

told them to gg to the bizar, ordering one to bring bread and roast- 
meat, and another to fetgh bread and Fak, a third to bring ZZalwé, 
a fourth to bring Zécorí; a fifth, thelons, a sixth, cucumbers, and so on ; 
and when the boys returned with the things they had bought, the 
Sultán sent for the Rais, and had the articles brought by the boys 
weighed in his presence. Whatever was found to be deficient in the 
articles the boys had brought, was given to the Rais, and he went and 
stood before the shop of the fraudulent seller, cut a «quantity of flesh 
equal to the deficiency from his two cheeks, and then kicked him out 
of the shop. "These punishments were continued for some time till, at 
last, the bázár people become quite submissive, and discontinued 
giving short weight, and cheating and falsifying, and burning inex- 
 perienced purchasers and cheating the young ; nay, they even gave so 
much and so correct weights, that on enquiry it was found out that 
they had given above the fixed quantity.] 

[ But this rule, these enquiries, the strictness with which the orders 
were carried out, and the punishments inflicted on the bázár people, 
came to an end with the death of Aladdin, and ofall the thousand 
regulations of the 'Alái reign, his son Saian Qutbuddin could not 
enforce this regulation. ] 


Efect of 'Alduddin’s Administrative Measures. (Ed. Bibl. Indica, 
p. 319 to 3267)* é 
[As soon at the prices had become low and things “were cheap, a 
AMurattab (p. 23) could be enlisted for 234, and a Duaspah for 78 





* The following errors occur on pp. 322 to 325 in the Ed | l. Indica :— 


P, 322, 1, 2 read &1 d ; l- 6 read J sa ; 1. 9 the name is wrong (vide below)» 
P. 323, L 1, we expect rs for (93 ; transfer the last Af to the ond of the 
third lino Evo » 1, 13 read — or e l. 14 Rp — for sio 
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tankahs, and the army was numerous and was neyer disbanded. The 
recruits also of the whole empire in passing muster before the "rz 
i Mamdálik were examined in archery, and such only were entered 
(cahih shudan) as were archers and had good armours. By order of 
the Sultan also, the prices of horses and the brand (digh) were re- 
gulated.] 

[Assoon then the cheapness of all necessaries of life had been 
secured, and a large standing army,could be entertained, the Mughuls 
were defeated each time they invaded Dihli or the Dilli territory, and 
were slain, or captured, and the standard of Isám obtained one signal 
vietory aíter the other over them. Several thousand Mughuls with 
ropes on their necks were brought to Dihli and trampled to death, by 
elephants. Of their heads, they formed a large platform ( chautarah J, 
or made turrets of the Machul skulls, and the stench in the city of 
the dead bodies of such as had been killed in battle or had been exe- 
cuted in Dihli, was very great. The army of Islam gained in fact 
such victories over the Mughuls, that a Duaspah would bring in ten 
Mughuls with ropes on their necks, or a single Musalmán trooper would 
drive one hundred Mughuls before himself. | 

[Thus on one occasion 'Ali Beg and Tarták (?) who were the leaders oí 








= 
the Mughul army (the said *AliBeg was supposed to bea descendant of 
Chingiz Khan, the accursed), occupied with thirty, forty thousand Mu- X 
¢ ghuls the foot of the hills in the district of Amrohah, and Sultan 'Aláud- i 
, din sent against them Malik Atábak(?), the master of horse. He attacked 





them in the confines of Amrohah, and God gave the army of Islam the 
victory. The said 'Ali Beg and Trták were both caught alive, and the 
— greater part of their army Was slain and completely overthrown ; onthe 
— battlefields heaps were erected oi dead Mughuls, aud. a rich harvest 


—— — (a blunder which gocs through the editions of Baraní and Badáoni); pg y=à0, 
according tò Fuller's MS., iffa mistake for , 2e ; l 21, insert ag after (53, i 
te plg for pul, P.324, t 9, dele g after wis which, like estilo, 
Izdfat; LJ el o is very doubtful for sls ; for aw 
cad 335493] ; WLS, Là) isabsurd. P. 325, t, 5, read out for act; 2, 10, 
ad P i ii o for pk? only s 1. 11, read esis : l 12, read ot : t 13, road 
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j was brought in. ‘Ali Beg and Tarták and several others, with ropes 
on their necks, were taken before ‘Alauddin, who had given orders for 
a splendid darbár to be held in the Chautarah i Subháni, from which 
place as far as Indarpat the army stood drawn up in two lines. The 
crowds that were present were so great, that on that day people gladly 
paid twenty jefals, and half a fankah, for a goglet of water. ‘Ali Beg 
and Tartak, together with the other captives and the spoils, were 
brought to this Darbár and marched past the throne, and all the captives 
were trampled to death by elephants in this very Darbar, and torrents 
of blood flowed along.]?  " » 

[On another occasion, in another year, the army of Islam engaged the 
Mughuls under Gung (?) the accursed, at Khekar (on the G'haggar ? 
vide p. 45, 1. 12,) and God again gave the Musalmáns the victory, and 
Gung, the accursed, was captured alive, taken before the Sultan, and 
trampled to death by elephants. On this occasion also, a great number 
of Mughuls were killed, both on the battle field and in the town, and of 
their heads a tower was raised before the Badáon gate, at which tower 
people look at to the present day and think of Süiltán 'Aláuddin. ] 

[In the following year, three or four commanders of fumdáns fell 

) blindly with thirty, forty thousand Mughuls over the districts in the 

Sawálik Hills, plundering and carrying off spoil. "'Aláuddin sent an $ 

army against them, and ordered it to occupy the roads by which the 
Mughuls would return, and to encamp on the banks of rivers, in order to 
chastise them on their return, when want of water would bring them to 

the rivers.] The army of Islám seized the roads by which the Mughuls 
would have to return, and bivouaclaed on the banks of the river. By 

the will of the Almighty, it chanced that the Mughuls having overrun 

the Sawáliks, and performed a long journey from thence, arrived at the 

river bank with their horses and themselves both parched with thirst, 

and disordered.  The.army of Islám, who had been looking out for 
their arrival for several days, thus gained a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity over them: and the Mughuls putting their ten fingers into their 
mouths, begged for water of the army of Islám, and the whole of them, 
together with their wives and children, fell into the hfnds of the latter: 
A glorious victory accordingly fell to the lot of the army of Islam, 

who carried: several thousands of the Mughuls as prisoners to the fort 

ah, and conveyed their wives and children to Dihli, where 
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they were sold in the [slave] market, like the slave boys and girls of 
Hindüstán. Malik Khác, the Hájib, was deputed from the throne to 
proceed to Naráinah, and on his arrival there, the whole of the M ughuls 
were put relentlessly to the sword, and their polluted blood began to 
flow in torrents. 

Next year Iqbálmandah headed an invasion with a large body of 
Mughuls, and Sultan "Alauddin despatched an army to repel them. 
On this occasion also the army of Islám joined battle with the Dard- 
mandah force of Amir Ali [?]* and gained the victory -over them. 
Iqbáhnandah himself was slain, and tome thotisands of the Mughuls 





Such of the Mughul Amirs as were [com- 
hundred] and were taken prisoners 
alive, were conveyed to Dihli, and there trampled under foot by 
elephants. 

Aíter this victory, in which Iqbálmandah was slain, and not one of 
the Mughuls managed to return alive, they conceived such a dread 
and terror of the army of Islam, that the desire of invading Hindú- 
stán was altogether erased from their hearts; and until the close OF. 
the Qutbi reign, the Mughuls never again allowed thé name of Hindú- 
stán to escape írom their mouths, nor did they wander about the 
frontiers. "Through fear of the army oí Islam, in fact, they conld got 
enjoy a satisfactory sleep ; for during sleep even they used to see the 
swords of their ndversaries hanging over their heads. 

The incursions of the Mughuls were thus totally removed from 
Dihlí, and its adjoining districts, and perfect peace and seenrity pre- 
vailed throughout the conntry, so*hat the inhabitants of those quar- 
engaged to their 


fell à prev to the sword. 
manders of one thousand or one 














hearts’ content in farming and agriculture. ^ | 

-Sultán Tughluq Shah, who fn those days was called Ghazi Malik, 
acquired a great name jnd* reputation in Khurásán and Hindüstán, 
and became, until the close of the Qutbi reign, the great. bulwark 
against the advance of the Mughuls in This] districts of Deopálpár, and 






© So Major Fullgr- The Ed. Bibl. Indica (p. 322, 1, 9) has joined battle at 
lace called (Aly (ule piel $545, which hus no sense, If Budáoni is correct, 

| death of Amir 'Ali Beg. My MS. ofthe . 
glee! 30385. Dihaniah (Bad. I, p: 274, (11) 

i Panjab), S. W. of Deopálpár, 
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Láhor. He was appointed in the place of Sher Khán, the former* 
commander, and every year during the cold season he ised to march 
out of Deopálpür with a select force of his own, and advance to the 
Muzghul frontiers, end there publicly challenget them to an engage- 
ment; while the Mughuls could not even approach their own frontiers 
for the purpose of guarding them, Such security prevailed at last, 
that not only did no outbreak of the Mughuls occur at Dihlijt but 
their name even never passed any body's lips. 

> 





*.* Note by the Enirtor. 

[ Synopsis of the M ughil invasions which took place during the reign of 
"Aláuddin, according to Zid i Barani, Nizim i Harawi, 
Badaéri, and Firishtah. 


| 


Barani’. 
(Major .Fuller's translation in J. A. S. B. for 1869, and 1870.) 
* 1l. (J. A. S. B. 696 Ulugh Khan, and ? 
' 1869; p.189) A. H. Zaíar Khan. Jarimanjür. 
2. (p. 193) 3rd year of 
| ' Aláuddín's 
P reign. Zafar Khán. Caldi. Siwistan. 
3. (p. 194) End ofthe ‘Alauddin, Zafar Qutlugh- 
" 3rd year. Khan, and „Ulugh Khwájah 
Khan. and Turghí. Kili. 
L 4. (J. A. S. B. ? ' Aláuddín besieged 
.. 1870 p. 20) by Turghi. In Siri. 
5. (p. 40) ? Malik Atabak(?), "Ali Begand 
| : the Master of Tarták (?) 
Horse. : Amrohah. 
6 (p.41) =? ? Gung (?) Khekar (?) 
* (on the G'haggar ?) 
e 


—* Tho words of the Text (Ed. Bib! Ind 
 qadím o mustaqim gashtah have po sense. 
‘for qadim. Fuller leaves out the o, 


 qowfim for 


ica, B. 323, 1. 1) ba jdi Sher Khan 
If the o is correct, 
nnd reads Sher Khdn è qadim, 


we must read 


‘Sher Khan tho former Commander ;' but this is doubtful, 


a 
* 








siting them, 


y s PO UM y 
1 y 3 
«€ - 


- 


, So perhaps Major Fuller's MS. 
Tia @f the Mug haie occur to no one (dar 


and the Mughuls found it impossible to approach their own frontiers 


Tho Ed. Bibl. Indica reads, not only did 
dile—not dihlé—miguedsht), but 


^ 


— ** Or rather, he advanced to the Mughul frontier, and having kindled the tamp, he 
searched. for the Mughuls (an Indinn phrase for searching @arafully for anything), 


by way of 
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i, (p. 41) P ? ? ? Near some 
river beyond 
Naráinah, 


8. (p. 42) ? ? Iqbálmandah ? 
Besides these, there were several attacks made by Gházi Malik 
(later Sultán Tughluq) on the Mughuls near the Indus. 


Firishtah, (Briggs, Vol. I ). 


1l. (p. 326) 2ndyear of Ulugh Kian. Amir Dáüd. | Láhor. 
' Aláuddin's C om . 
reign. 
2. (p. 329) 697 Zafar Khan. Chaldi Khan. Siwistan. 
9. (p. 929) 697 Zafar Khan, Ulugh Qutlugh Khan, 
Khán,'Aláuddin, son of Amir 
Nucrat Khan. Dáüád. Dihli. 


4. (p. 354) 703 A.H. A 'Aláuddin besieged Turghi Khan, Dihl:. 
5. (p. 3861) 704 A. H. Tughluq Khan. Ali Beg and 


Khwajah Tash. A mrobah. 
6. (p. 363) 705 A. H. Gházi Beg Tugh- Aibak Khán, 


luq. to avenge On the 
~ No. 5. Indus. 
7. (p. 864) 706 ? Ghazi. Beg Tughluq Iqbálmandah. 7 
Badaoni. 
(Ed. Bibl. Indica, I., p. 184 to 186.) 
i, 698 A. H. Ulugh Khan, Tugh- ? Járan- 
luq KfBán. Manjir. 


— — — ? Zafar Khan, Qutlugh 


Ulugh Khan. Khwájah, 


d sonof Dáüd. Kili. 
3. Malik Fakhruddin, 
relieved by Malik Turghi Baran. 

Tughluq.  ' captured. - 

| 4. ? Malik Manik "Ali Begand On the 
: | hi (— Káfúr Náib Muhammad Rahab. 
l Hazár Dinári.) Taryáq (7), 

| princes of 

| g . Khurásán. 

" 
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5. ? Malik Náib, and Iqbálmandah, 
Malik Tughlug. and Kapak, 


to avenge 


No. 4. ? 


Niza'm i Harawi’. 

Nizám, in his Tabagdt 1 Akbari, follows Barani. The first expe- 
dition, according to MS. 87 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—a very 
fair MS.—took place at Járan Majhir (sic) in Sind (1). The names of 
the Mughul commandeig of the gecond, third, and sixth expeditions are 
given as Caldé and Qutlugh, son of Dáúd, and Aapik or Aabik. He 
calls 'Ali Beg (fifth expedition) the grandson (nabisah) of Chengiz 
Khan. For K'hekar (sixth expedition), he has A’hak’harah, in all 
probability the river G'haggar near Patiálá (Sarhind) ; and he says that 

] the river mentioned in the seventh expedition was the Rdvéi (Láhor). 


Thus we see that Barani and Nizám have more than eight, Firishtah 
has seven, and Badáoní five invasions. Firishtah agrees more with Ziá 
— 2 Biirani than Badáoni. The Mughul leader Kapak, in expedition No. 5, 
is evidently the same as Gung in No 6 of Baraní, as “45 and eis 
only differ in the diacritical points. As Badáoni's events differ 
materially from those of the other two historians, I subjoin a 
translation of Badáoni (L, pp. 184 to 186). 
‘In 698, Chataldi /sic/, a leader of the Mughuls crossed the Indus, 
i and invaded Hindüstán. Ulugh Khán and Tyghlog Khan, governor 
of Dipálpür (Panjab), who is the same as Ghazi Malik, were sent 
against him. They met him in*the éonfines of Járan Mapjhir, 
defeated him, killed some, and captured others, and 'Aláuddin's army 
returned victorious with much plunder, 

‘The second time Qutlugh Khwa jah, son of Dáüd, came from Má- 
waránnahr with countless hordes to conques Hindüstán, and came as 
far as the environs of Dilli to Arah (?) ; but he did not ravage the 
districts. In Dihlí things got very dear, and the condition of the 
inhabitants was miserable, Sultan "Alauddin appoipted Ulugh Khan 
and Zafar ‘Khan commanders, and sent them with a large army to 
or  Mughuls. A battle took place at Geli (Kili), in which 
Zafar Khán. was killed. In his death also ‘Alauddin saw an advan- 
ge | A batlngh: Khan fled to Khurásán, where he died.’ 


y A 
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‘Tho third time Turghi Mughul, who belonged to the markandn (PY, 
* ê., Unerring archers, of his country, came with a lot of foot soldiers, 
and 20,000 intrepid auderenowned horsemen, occupied the foot of the 
hills and the districts lying there, and advanced asfar as Baran, whose 
governor Malik Fakhruddin, the Mir Dad, shat himself np in the Fort, 
Malik Tughluq” was sent to his relief from the capital, when Malik 
Fakhruddin left the Fort and effected a junetion with Malik ''uzbluq. 
Both fell upon the Maghals at ništ, defeated them, and captured 
Turghi, who was taken by Tughluq to Dibli.* 

"The fourth time, Muhlamiiad TaSáq (?, Partáq ?, Taryiq 7) and 
"Ali Beg, who were princes royal of Khurásán, advanced with a large 
army, one corps of which plundered Nayor, and the other occupied the 
Birinür mountains as far as the Bayáh, or Kali, river. Sultan 'Aláud- 
din sent his slave Malik Manik (?), whois thesame as Káfár Náib Hazár 
Dinári, and Malik Tughluq, governor of Dípalpür, towards Amrohah ; 





( and when the Maghals with their cattle and spoils arrived at the 
s Rahab, Malik Mánik fell over them from the rear. A great battle 
t ensued ; both princes fought bravely, but were at last captured and 


exeented, Most of these accursed invaders were killed, and those that 
*- escaped fled in a wretehed condition to their country. The heads of 

the two leaders were fixed on the battlements of the Fort at Badáon, 
The following Rubá'i was composed by a poet of that time, and may 
now be seen inscribed on the southern gate of that town (Badáon)— 

O Port, may God's prgpection be thy friend, 

And may the conquests and the victories of the Shah be thy standard ! 

The present King has built thee op again, 

May Turghi also, like "AM Bog. be thy prisoner.’ 

* And Mir Khusran also has described the war of Malik Manik, who 
had now received the title of Malik Náib, in his history entitled 
Khaziinulfutáh, the langygagé of which is a miracle and exceeds human 

EM power, though, in fact, every thing written by this Prince of poeta, is of 
the same kind, so that it would be idle and wrong to make distinc- 
tions and prefer one poem to another.’ 


Ea 


(^ The fifth time Iqbálmandah and Kapak (?) collected an army of 
E. Indica, p. 185, 1. 9, hua wrong Malik Tughluq and Gháxí Malik. 


“ye 
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Mugbuls, and invaded Multán, to avenge the death of Muhammad 

Taryáq (7) and ‘Ali Bog. ‘Alauddin sent this time also. Malik Náib 

and Malik Tughlug against them. When, the Maghale returned, 

» ‘Alduddin's army followed them in foret marches Kapak was 

caught in the fight, but he was exchanged for the prisoners and the 
spoil which had fallen into the hands of the infidel Tátárs.' 

‘t From that day the desire of invading Hindástán grew cold in. the 
hearts of the Moghuls, and the tegth of their rapaciousness were all on 
edge.' — n 

Of the five invasior* mentihnel by Badáoni, the third is not to 
he found in any other historical work, It is a matter of sarprise that 
Barani should have said nothing about it, as Baran was the centre 
of the expedition. For the fourth invasion also, Badáoni has a few 
new particulars, 

i 1I have not seen a MS. of Khusrau's. Khaziin ulfutüh, thongh it 
would be of interest to examine that book as also his. QGirdw uasa doin 
from a historical point of view. 

— B rigg's Firishtah haf only a few differences in the proper nouns, 

. . and his variations might*e increased by comparing the Bombay and 
wal the Lucknow editions. = 

i. JBadáoni complains that * historians, in narrating these invasions, 

ave let the thread of chronology slip from their hands; bot it is 

mot only the chronology which is unsatisfactory : the geographical de- 
tails of this period have been as much neglected by the historians, 

is in other parts of Indian History. From Firisbtah and from p. 327, 

2e Barani's text cditiolf it $s, however, clear that the Moghal 

sion UFU ae bere A H 708r 709.) 


= * 
a 


d = 
D -g 
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sg PA rond of their invasions, while the soldiery from the 
shment of a cheap Price for every military equipment, and arti- 
f consumption, were in'a. flouri-hing condition. The provinces — 
— ME ter were under the administration of trusty nobles and ` 
"worthy cou s the rebellions had become obedi@ht and submissive, 

imp I taxation? —— to measurement, — 
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the honse-tax] and the graxing duties having entered into the minds of 
All tho people, all ideas of rebellion vanixhed from their hearts, and they 
pursued cheerfully their several avocations and trades. Rantambhar, 


i Chítor, [ Mandalgadh], Dhár, Ujain, Mándá, "Aláipsir, Chanderi, Frij, 

Siwánah and Jálor,* which are all strong places beyond the limits of 
- the empire [?] had fallen under the control of various provincial gover- 
5 nors, and jágirdárs [mnqta']; while the territory of Gajrat flourished 
under Alan [ Alp?] Khan, Multán and Sistán under Tájulmulk Káfürtf, 


and Deopálpür and Láhor under Ghazi Malik Tughluk Shah, Sámáunah 
and Sunnám under Malik Akhlnrbak Nena (2) Dhar and Ujain under 
"Ainlmulk of Multán, Jháyin ander Fakhrulmnlk of Mirat, Chitor 
under Malik Abú Muhammad, Chanderi and Trij ander Malik Tamar, 
b Badáon, Koelah, and K'harak under Malik Dinár, superintendent of ele- 
5 phants, Andh amter Malik Takir | Ed. Bib. Ind., Baktan], and Karah 
e under Malik Naciruddin Santelivah. Kol, Baran, Mirat, Amrohah, 
Aighánpár, Kábar, and all the districts lying within the Duáb, were 
"M under the influence of the same law, as if they were one single village; 
| they were crown lands, and applied to the ‘Support of the soldiery. 
The entire revenue was paid into the treasury, even to the last dáng 
and diram, and iu the same way was pay issued to the soldiery from 
“the treasury, and the expenses of all establishments defrayed. 
-In short, the imperial administration of Sultan "Alauddin had roach- 
E — ed such a state of perfection that vice and crimes were totally expelled 
- from the capital, and the safety of the highways throughout the pro- 
A vinces had become so great, that the Hindá landed proprietors and 
E (tenants [ Mugeddimán o Khitdn | | t stand on the highroads, and 
"x keep watch over way-farers and cof avans, while travellers with goods, 
EM ei fabrics, cash, or any other poparty used t to Mig: in the midst of the 














E. M (the Ed. Bibl. Indice, p. 3223, L "15; bas wron Mandal’ hir) in 
Pargunah 


the name of à town and i? Chítor. Sirdnah or S(wdnd (Alga or —* 


> name of town and Parganah in Jodhpár. For Manda, Major 
site Che» Fy Kahdr{?), and ian -— has ps zole peo 
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plains and rts. From the excessive rigour of his rule, the good 
and evil, favorable and unfavorable transactions of the inhabitants 
in the capital, as well as the affairs of the whole of the residents 
in tho provinces, wefe never unknown to him. The hearts. of all his 
subjects both high and low were deeply impressed with awe and re- 
verence for his severe rule and harsh disposition, and the royal scoed” 
having settled in the breasts of the public generally, the roots of his 
empire had sunk deep. 

It never crossed the winds of — on beholding this state of 
things, that the sovereighty woul pass away from his house so spee- 
dily, and revert to another family ; and when by the aid of the acci- 
dental luck and good fortune, which attended him, the measares of his 
government turned out satisfactorily, and his enterprises, both preme- 
ditated and unpremeditated, were accomplished as speedily as he could 
wish, worldly-minded persons, who consider greatness to depend 
upon the attainment of worldly prosperity, and the success of one's 
desi attributed the favorable results of Sultan 'Aláuldin's mea- 

to his consummate ability, and imagined that the expres- 
sions which used to fall from his lips regarding the execution of state 
affairs, and the victories and triumphs of his armies, proceeded from 
inspiration. Those, however, learned in civil and religions law, and 
versed in the irresistible decrees of God Almighty, [and those] whose 
far-seeing judgment penetrates the realities of things, and whose con- 
clasions are more eertain that the revolution of the heavens, and the 
immobility of the earth, used to remark on beholding the frequency of 








. Sultán ' Alánddin's victories and "triumphs, and the coustantly success- 


am 


i 





fal issue of his undertakings, that every triumph and victory which 
 accrned to the standard of Islam in his age, and every undertaking of his 
and of all his subjects which turned out well, and every measure of ad- 
vantage and improvement which was ERIA throughont the kingdom, 
arose from the virtues and benediotions wf Shaikhul Islám Nisámuddin 
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ing down upon his head, and owing to the blessings -of his auspicious 
existence, which has been eternally and perpetually the object of 
divine affection, the undertaking of both the rulers and the ruled of 
this government have been accomplished satisfactorily, and the stan- 
dard of Islam has been exalted time after time with celestial victory 
and triumph ; whereas what relation can virtue and divine inspiration 
have to Sultán 'Aláuddín, who is polluted with so many sins, both 
active and passive,* and from indylyence in cruelty and bloodshed, has 
become a habitual and bloodthirsty murdgrer. All the comforts, 
general prosperity, and perfect peaed and secifivity of people from perils 
of every kind, and the inclination of the people to obedience and devo- 
tion, have arisen from the blessings of Shaikh Nizámuddin. 
—. The author's object in noticing the stability which Sultan 'Aláud- 
din’s government had acquired, and the satisfaction he enjoyed from 
the success of his undertakings, is this, that as soon as the Sultan's 
state affairs and negociations were settled, and his mind was satisfied 
with the condition of every quarter that belonged to him, he [built 
Fort Siriand peopled it. Sultan “Alauddin then] engaged in territoria! 
conquests. With the view of overthrowing the Hindu chieftains 
and lords of other principalities, and carrying off wealth and elephants 
from the kingdoms towards the south, he organized and equipped 
another force besides the one which he maintained for the Mughal 
inroads.— (Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 326.) | 
| (Here ends Major Fuller's translation.) 


*.* Barani then proceeds to narratg 'Aláuddín's expeditions to the Dak'hin, 
which extend from p. 326 Edit. Bibl. Indica to p. 337. The text is, however, 
so carelessly edited that without the help of several MSS, it would be useless 
to attempt a translation. On p. 327 alone, there are sizfeen blunders, gram- 
matical, historical, and typographical. The following list of corrections may 
prove acceptable. E | 


"a U | r TS | 
f aS Ma’ dof i tdzimah o muta'addiyah, ' active and passive,’ inherent and passing —__ 
on to others. Crimes are lázimah when they are (42 





M 
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nmabáshí for mabdshi, a grammatical blunder which is repeatod four times on 
this page in different verbs! L 9, read murd' dt for murd'at ; L 10, napardázi for 
maporddzi; l 12, dele kih ; L 13, read naydgad for biyd yad, whieh would be 
the opposite; Ahivdnaghdi for khiyanathd ; and puta Hamzah over the last 
letter of thia line; /. 16, read &hüf for khát, as required by Persian grammar ; 
l. 17, a waw hus been omitted before nck; and read nabdshé for mabdeld; l 19, 
read ta'arruz for ta'azzuz, or tanaghghuz ; t. 20, read chand for chatad; 1. 22, 
spell 1,9 ,4& for DAS ue, 

P. 328,1. 1 rend dar for do; t. 2 foa bá hamchundn read hamchundn yd; 
l. 5, for Rabré read Répré ; k 10, &hidmatfhdi for khidmatluit ; L 22, yahtdéju for 
yahtidju ; and for rishtal o p. 328 ahd qdb£ the first on p. 329, rend rishtatdbf ! 

P. 329, l. 15, read bá for az; l. 20, for nairah read naizah ; L 21, for bastand 
read bisitadand. 

P. 330, 1. 2, rend khüilmatfhdi for khidmatiydn; l. 11, Jhdyin for Jhábin; 
l. 16, dardngdh kih for dardnkih ; l. 22, dele the first wdw, and put kih after 
anja. 

P. 331, l. 10, read barkhastah far bikhástah ; p. 14, insert a 7 after Nizam- 
uddin. 


P. 333, l. 2, read Ráprí for Rábrí; l. 5, read lagamrez for lagdmz(r; l. 6, sf 


— — 1.8, raftand has no sense; l 9, for the absurd qaranhdi rend az 


va 


E 


qařanhd ; l 11, strike out either anddzah or baydn ; l 12, for búd read budant ; 
1.19, for namikan read n£mgdn ; l 22, rend búdah ast for ast. 
— P. 334, 1, 15, for | read only , ; and foye hd kim rend hum ; I. 20, dele tho waw. 
. P. 335, L3, read mígoyand for migoyad ; l. 12, mimdnad for nénumdyad ; t, 
17, dardim for dardim (a clever spelling); l 18, nuituwdnimn for mituwanam, 

P. 330,1. 3, dele y|; l 7, the word búdhkán has no sense; l 11, read 'aldí for 


saldi; l 14, dele the two u vowel signs, they are wrong; l. 17 read 'a!df for 
"aléi; and naddsht for maddshtant; l. 18, fareb for qariyat; 1.19, for the 
third time on this page, read ‘aldé for 'anf. 

— p.337,1.3. Here read ‘aldi for 'aldf ; l 4 angl. 5, Qdyiné for Qdnfni ; 1. 11, 
here read 'aldífor 'aldi, and dele the ww before panj; l. 16, read again Qdéyiné 
for Qdnínf, and perhaps ríydsat for risdlat ;4!. 17, a few words are left out after 


inshá; l 19, the Arabio word is lá yu/lih, with the Persian plural, a e / nota - 
mh; 1, 19 
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Jegoinde? to Mr. Beames, by F 8. Gaowsz, Eso, M. A., B.O.E: 
(See Vol, X XXVIII. for 1569, p. 176.) 


Mr. Beames in replying to my criticisms on his translation, has 
evidently written under great excitement ; but at this I am not sur- 
prised ; it must be very annoying for a translator of Chand to be con- 

»victed of not knowing some of the commonest Hindi words, I am 

aware that nisin will not be found jn Forbes, or any similar dictionary 

of modern Hindástáni ; but it occurs repeatedly in the Raméyana of 

‘Tulsi Das, and in the glossary appénded to*most native editions of 

n that poem is explained by the words nagira and dankd, The deriva- 

tion is no very recondite mystery ; since the root is simply the Sans- 

crit swan (Latin sonare) with the prefix ai. In the same glossary, 

| Mr. Beames will also see the word baits explained by avasthi, and the 

y Hindi form is so evidently a corruption of the Sanskrit, that I should 

| have imagined the fact would be obvious to the merest tyro in philo- 
logy. But to disenss Mr. Beames's reply in detail :— 

IL.—Lam dissatisfied with his reproduction of the text, since AT 


L * m A several —— —— L shonh i much — to 
* 
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b. directed against the hi — of my — E jenes stated it to 

: be a mere fragment, never. yaunted. its accuracy, and am even willing 

* follow E Beames in stigmatizing it as a * bad, faulty garble- and 
umble. Still the questiof remains, which of the two translators has 
Dade the better use of his materials? And further, if the differences 

^ are 50 exceedingly great, how comes it that I at once discovered in 
my y copy the parallel passage fo Mr. Beames's specimen ? The difü- 

€ alty ought to have told equally against. both of us. 

(TIL Asins my text to be faulty, my translation. of it at least 
SAT ra to be tole rably correct. Mr. Beames, with natural anxiety | to 

| SD the joints i in my harness, has hit only upon. four vulnerable 

E ees ‘Enow proceed to examine. Lon ULM 
diis — n Bijay: ,or subijay, as as it stands in Mis text, (su b being EL 
: etive) « cannot be. n p: copes hme as I — me 
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must be an epithet, since the king's real name is given lower down as 
Padam-sen. ‘To this I reply that Padam-sen is not the king, bnt the 
king's son, as is sufficiently indicated by the title * Kunwar,' a title 
which is never given to the head of a house, but always to one of its 
subordinate members. 

2nd.—He says mahábhug (as it stands in his text) cannot mean, as 
I should translate it, * very exalted,’ but must mean *'long-armed," 
To this I reply, Ist, that the Sanskrit for ‘arm’ is not /bhwj, as Mr. 
Beames imagines, but huja ; and though a palatal at the end of a 
word is liable to be chahged int} a guttural, a palatal in the middle of 
a word and with a vowel following it is not so liable. 2nd. One of 
the MSS. reads abhang : now this rhymes neither with Jurg nor drug, 
and has all the appearance of being a gloss: it is a very good gloss on 
mahábhuj in my sense, but not at all so of mahdbhuy with the sense of 
'long-armed.' 3rd. Whether my text correctly represents the orizi- 
nal or not, it is certain that the copyist intended the words to convey 
some meaning. Now di, as a corruption of bhris’ fits in equally well 


— With either reading ; with Mr. Beames's interpretation of the word, 





my text would be absolutely untranslateable. 4th. Whether in 
this particular case, 5Àuj really represents Zhris' or not, it is certain 
that by the recognized rules of Prákrit formation, it might represent 
it Even Mr. Beames will scarcely deny this, when he reflects that 
buddha is the Hindi equivalent for the Sanserit vriddha, and dis’ is as 
often as not represented by dig. If the above explanation be not 
accepted, I fall back upon my old alternative and take Aug in the 
sense of Jhugat ; forming it from DU. precisely in the same way that 
khag is formed from kha, Thus his charge of * simple nonsense’ re- 
coils upon himself. 
3rd.—He says serahin must be a dative plural, and is exceedingly 
amused at my regarding it as a verb. *To this I reply, by merely 
taking a copy of the Ramayana and opening it at random, On the 
very first page that presents itself, I find the following line— | 
amic asic Wefe wwe — mcg - 
And again a little lower down — 
at yee acale gefa ache wat aia 





May I ask Mr. Beames if dbhentahin, karahin, harakhahin are also 
p 


nir t ? lí so I should be glad to see his rendering. of the lines quoted. 
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There is of course a dative with a similar ending of very common 
ocenrrence—thus on the very same page of the Hámáyana Taq trate 
Wud[: but if ‘to servants’ were the meaning intended, the word would 
have to be not sevahin, but sevakhin from sevak, às seva means not 
"A4 servant,’ but ‘service.’ Certainly my respect for Mr, Beames's 
Scholarship (in spite of his reference to Lassen) is not enhanced by 
his remarks either here or on the word ais. I strongly advise him 
to adhere to his resolution of nok again attempting to answer my 
criticisms. . * 
4th,— He says with regard to the life in my MS. 
, WIC SIC Wa Se Wit DEW wT sm 
* Your text as it stands is not intelligible, and I should like to 
know by what process you get your English out of it," and proceeds 
to be facetious about my expression ‘shimmering like a fish in a 
stream.” lreply that the text to my simple intelligence appears 
tolerably clear. It admits of two constructions, but both yield pre- 
cisely the same sense. If jhaġh jotí be taken as a compound adjective, 
its most literal translation possible is ‘shimmering like a fish ;' the 
f words ‘in a stream’ were added simply because, according to English 
. usage, it would not be considered complimentary to style a woman 
‘Jikea fish. If jhakh and joti be regarded as two distinct words, 
ghalch must be taken with Ar, Łír and hans as forming the subject of 
| the verb chhárat which will then govern joti, and mánu will stand for 
the imperative mno ; whereas under the alternative construction, it 
E stands for the substantive mán. 
E T J These are the only four blots which Mr. Beames flatters himself he 
P e has detected in my tvanslatión : it has not been very difficult to —— 
A of them.* 
ie. = IV.—On reading Mr. Beames's text, I find that the verbal diffor- 
le ences. are more considerable fhan I had anticipated (the number I 


ime ri ne would be reduced, were the conjectural emendations expunged). 












n to Mr. Beames's onslaught, I find there is yot ono more 
cks me. In line 4 of my text I translate prabal bhitp by 

oh my critie writes, “ The'puissant chiofs of Mee . 
—— n creation of his own brain, or of his Pandit's, — 
ta * out of his own text even." It di arago hin i 
t however mas ME Beni 
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^ The general sense remains the same in both MSS, and thus I have 
been to some extent misled, and in several places have too hastily con- 
demned the translator for carelessness and inaccuracy: All such criti- 
cisms I very gladlyseancel Still it is only the minor premiss of my 
argument that requires modification, the conclusion remains unaltered, 
Thus, taking Mr. Beames's text as he gives it me, and comparing it 
with his translation, I find in the very short space of 19 couplets 
(even after omitting the lines which his alterations have made obseure * 
or unintelligible) the following formidable list of errors :— 


Hindi. "True mean ing. Mr. Beames’s rendering. 
= nisin a kettle drum a standard 
= sevalin - they serve to servants 
nag a jewel a horse’s hoof ! 
khanjan a wagtail (ormitted) 
, rás a heap or bundle perfection 
kok a swan [anas casare) a lotus ! 
— cux well arranged = fair to see 
T pil betel juice a koil ! 
bay sandh girlhood (omitted) 
makarand nectar god of love. w = 


Further, on Mr. Beames's translation of his Tth stanza, I would 
observe that as ang is often used to denote the numeral 6, I hesitate to 
believe that Chand speaks of 14 angs. He might speak of 14 vidyde. 
Tf Mr. Beames will look at his text again, I think he will find that 
> what he has printed as chatur das n the MS. chatur dis. 

; Again, tlie obvious purport of Mr. Beames's 10th stanza is, that the 
princess began teaching the parrot to say Rám Hám. The translator 
declares that this cannot be. Wh??? Simply because he lias been 
pleased to render the words * Gai khelesab bhüál by “she went to 

i play forgetting all about him, Surely he must see that the words 
toe quoted can, with equal grammatical propriety, be translated * she forgot 

P all her play "and as this is the only translation which harmonizes 
with the context, it must be the correct one. Agaifi, in his conelud- 
mg stanza, after the word pik, the mistranslation of which I have 
Ire ady noted, comes the word sad, which he explains ‘by ‘ voice.’ 
My im n is, that there is no such word in the language as sad: 








la” 


» 
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= 
"ag 
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but, however, that may be, it is quite certain that the word here in- 


tended is rad, the teeth, and if Mr. Beames will only look a little 
more closely, he will pr obably find it in his MS. 

In Mr. Beames's own plirase, * Is not this enough ?' Yet one word 
more : since he speaks of me as a seli-constituted interpreter, let me 
remind him that the MS. was in the first instance male over to 
me by the chief authority in these Provinces. Subsequently I 
received a requisition from another quarter that the book might 
bessent to Calentta to be photographed. As soon as it reached 
Calcutta, Mr. Beames volunteered to edit it," and I have since seen 


no more of it. Whether of the twain, I would ask, seems to be 


rather the self-constituted interpreter ? Still, if the literary world 
are satisfied with Mr. Beames’s proficiency, I have no wish to 
interfere with tim ; and if he will only stay quiet for a year or two, 
and in the mean di extend his knowledge of old Hindi by reading 
a few books of the Ramayana under the guidance of any intelligent 
native— whether Brahman or Baniya, it matters not—lI see no reason 
why he should not eventually produce a very creditable performance. 

Mainpuri, Dec. 29th, 1869. 

LE OREIONIT.— xri the last day or two [have had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Beames’ s new edition of Sir H. Elliot's Supplementary 


* Glossary. The additional matter supplied by the editor, is not very 


considerable ; but under the word Gahlot, I notice that he quotes 4 
lines from Chand, and refers the passage to the place which it oc- 

ies in his MS. of the Prithir&jrés. Singularly enough, it happens 
that these very 4 lines, with somé verbal. differences, were included in 
a specimen of the Hindi text given in an article of mine contributed 
to this Society's J ournal in February, 1869. I mention the coin- 
cidence, because Mr. Beames has excused himself from criticising my 
translation by saying that the^Hindi, from which I translate, is not 
_ traceable in either of his copies. It is of course quite possible that 
Mr. Beames may not have seen the parallel passage as quoted by me, 





and may not ve read. any part of my article (since I Tave no 
* a 
| =, ‘among European scholars) but, under the word 


— retensions. to r 
T — parently — from the "BY article, though without 


— AN > 
* 
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LIN 


Pince the immediate subject of discussion at the present s moment ‘is 
Mr. Beames, as a translator of Hindi, it may not be out of. place to 
notice a few more specimens of his skill, In the original edition of 
the Glossary occur "several curious local proverbs, which were nearly 
all left untranslated. Mr. Beames, in his new edition, has very pro- 
perly essayed to supply this omission ; but his explanations — are 
scarcely so brilliant or even so accurate as the publie has a right to 


E. expect from a scholar of Europeanfcelebrity, Thus iu the conplet 


Ndnak, Zan hé ho pho Jaisa nanhi dab a 


| Aur gids jal jaenge dúb khúb ki khúb, | 
- to translate the last words by *'dáb remains fresh and fresh” seems 
* neither literal nor idiomatic. It should rather be *thedúb remains 
fresh as ever. This, however, may be a mere question of taste and 
style; but (under the word ga) to translate the words sab vang rát? 
by ‘all coloured red’ is absolutely wrong. 
Again, the lines— 
— ai Des Malwa gaihir gambhir, 
Day dag roti, pag pag nir. 
are translated by Elliot correctly. enough, while Mr. Beames renders 
them thus: “ The land of Málwá is deep and rich ; at every tep. 
bread, on every path water ;’ ' apparently confusing pag with pag gdandi. 
I would suggest the following equivalent :— | 
= Rich and deep ia the Málwá plain ; ^ 
P" - At every step water, at every foot wrain. f 
Again, “ Hairy ears -ea : 
da ee ee Buy these, do not let them go" , | 
ys is certainly rather a feeble representation of the lines Tr 
T AAA -Káv, Kachhaufa jhabre Kan e 


x ta? ic r Inhen chhdndi na lijiye dn e 


A | Wh hich might be rendered thus— 
| ch T When buying cattle, choose the black, 
"n URL with bushy ears and hollow back, 1 
i — 
And, t > con jelude, under the heading akhtij occur. TW lines, du 
E M Ir Be ames leaves unaltered in their original « obscurity and does noto 
por i SER — 
e. Le (eem ive as mát bin, bin rohini eti, As : 
| io bari yin. bakhere bij s 
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It may help him over the difficulty to suggest that the first word at " 
should be corrected to "me. 


Mai ainpurt, Mareoh Vth, 1870. 
t * F, S. Gnrowse. 





 Addenda.—In the 40 Hindi verses occurring on pages 162, 163 of 
Part I. of the Journal tor 1869, corpect as follows :— 

Bine 5, ior uH ae read 3a a, soje Qujje ; 16, for we read 
"SIS; aru ; and for eta read wiga, chhárat $ 19, for wl read cq}, 
rachi i: 20, for mfa read wits da; 27, for qara read qme, chak- 





rat; 28, for "EI read sz ‘chahutyan ; 81, for as read ae, 
khelu ; 32, for 483701 read JBT chahutyo ; and for ua rend qia 
ES $7, for HT read am, mutti; 38, for ya read «Xu, sukhn ; 
F and. for acfa read acta, murti ; 39, for RO: Dad. *íc heri: 
| "DE 


/ Note ona Circle of Stones situated in the Distdiet of Eusoofzye, by 
|, CoroNEL Sin Arruve | Puavug, Member of the Asiatic Society ofa 9 


| * AX p E a = 
Dangl (With e plate.) | £ nu — Aw 
— — "(Fide Pi ceedings A S. Bengal, for January, 1870.) 

(ui es east ‘of Murdan, the head quarter. station of the 

n isoofeye, near a place « called Sung Butté, is a — 
e of tall upright stones. These stones, or masses'ot == 
ag ugh slabs of £ granite, with a dew. squared, or other- | 
so the Same material. Only ten of what appear. 
igi ve ge, nre 1 npw. in an upright ‘position. The rest 
e ground, ‘some broken and some half buried in the . 
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3 round ena or three though still upright : are | the mere stumps o — 
— . "he orig inal s vet The. accompanying: plate. s 1 render detailed ^ 
— pc jtion un * p y, but a few ‘Tenet maybe acceptable. — t a 





irele he m over er fifty feet in « ter T The highest of the — 
which remai bit iu] right, i is about — — — a a 
 slabs, w th bein; , the AM 
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- The squared stones are from twelve to fourteen inches square The 
stones are placed from three to four feet apart. There is no appearance of 
any stones having been placed across the tops of the uprights. On 
the north side, tworshort upright stones are placed against the taller 


ones, as if to mark an entrance to the circle. Tn the centre of the 


circle, there has once stood an upright pillar, now thrown down and 
half hidden with’earth. A hole some fonr feet deep shows that this 
pillar has been undermined, probalgy in search of treasure. 

There are traces of an outer circle of smaller stones having once 
surrounded that now deSeribed, ft a distance of fifty or sixty feet. 
The people of the conntry: call this stone circle in the Pashto language 
“Lukki Ti iggi, signifying, I ain informed by Colonel Keyes, C. B., Com- 
manding the Guides, ** Upright stones,” 

The only tradition or legend they have regarding the fabric, as far 
o as I'conld learn is, that the members of a marriage, while passing over 

the plain, were changed into these stones, by some powerful magician, 
or malignant demon. Within a mile or two there are indications, in 

— the shape of granite slabs, smaller than those in the large circle, lying 
Wo. abont i in the fields, of other similar monuments having once existed. 
It may be mentioned also, that many Muhammadan tombs in the 
vicinity, have unusually high slabs of stone, placed at the head and 














= bo ten feet high. Whether any of these have been appropriated frou 
ancient ireles is doubtful; but in an adjoining village I saw two 
* |, massive squared granite pillars about ut up as gate 
A (opos 3 to. a house. These apparent Suyvid (Arch) to a smaller 
2A stone circle, such as th ON already ally, written abo 

E i principal A15, such as ruined 
iz Ee. e monasteries, — idol feroples, ust «n/images, and so on. 
IH Those stone circles are believed to be in fio way counected with them, 


















itic n is almost ————— "They take no interest. iu the 
m li 1 iu its. of. the. Kali ins, cand 3 cannot help the 


a Wile 


foot of the grave. Some of these slabs, though thin, are from eight 


E c " d they probably existed. before the Buddhist era. ‘The present po- 


- ?* 
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A Covenant of Ali, fourth Caliph of Baghddd, granting certain Tmmu- 
nities and Privileges to the Armenian nation.—By JonaANWEB 
AvpALL, Eso., M. A. S. 

[Received 23rd September, 1869.) * 

An authentic historical document is extant, originally written in 
Cufie characters, and purporting to be an Edict or Covenant of ' Ali, 
the Lion of God, fourth Caliph of Baghdad, and son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet, bestowing certain mimunitieseand privileges on “the Armenian 
nation, The Edict was given in the ye ar Qi theeH ijr: ah 40, or A. D. 660, 
just a year before 'Alf's death. It was first translated into Armenian 
by Gregor Campan, on the 15th January 1767, in Astrachan, and 


afterwards by M. Saragian, authenticated by Joakim Gregor Bagratuni 


of Constantinople in the year 1804. 
I was in possession of a copy of the original document, written in 


- €ufic characters, which I lent some years ago to thelate Henry Torrens, 
Esq., Vice-President of the Asiatic Society, for translation and 


insertion in the Journal. It appears that this rare piece of antiquity 


was lost or mislaid among his unpublished papers. The following is a 


e= 
CES 


Y blessings upon. th 


correct and faithful version from the Armenian translation of the Edict 
or Covenant of the Caliph “Ali. - 


— THE NAME OP Gon, THE BENEFICENT AND TIIE MERCIFUL FROM 
WHOM WE SOLICIT HELP, 


on Praise and thanksgiving to the Creator of the universe, and 
ef and benign Muhammad and his sacred 










t of the translation of the Covenant, 
e son of Athap,* the son of Valas,* 
blessed chiet of the Arabians, and 


E of the Lion oi God, of theeholy of the Toles, of 'Alí, the grandson 









Lae 


"à 


LI 


ot 2 Vbárálib, the exalted, in Cufic character, in the celebrated domicile 
of Kharanthala,* in- the magnificent palace, in the month of Cafar, 


d 


* - in the for tieth year oí Hijrah. t 
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^ Sayyid 'Abdul-Shuyükh, and the son of Sahan, and Abraham the 
Priest, Bishop Isaiah, and several others, forty in number, having 
communicated with me, and being present in the enactment of this 
Covenant, solicited» me. to do this, and have rendered every assisances 
m their power to our agent whom we had sent to our forts and 
frontiers, (which was the occasion of our conference and the enactment 
. of this Covenant)—Therefore I have made this Covenant with them 
on my behalf, as well as on bejalí of all tribes of Islam, from 
east to west. To this „end they are, in reality, fully under my 
fostering care and protéetion, fs long as I live, and after my death, 
so long as the religion of Islám shall prevail, and the doctrine of 
Christianity shall continue. It shall be the duty of all potentates and 
of all princes, and of all men to carry out our Covenant by the help 
of God, so long as the sea shall be capable of wetting wool, tuits 
T and briers, and xain shall descend írom heaven, and grass shall grow 
from the earth, and stars shall give light, and the moon shall rise 
; pon aliens and strangers. No man shall dare to violate or alter 
— this my Covenant, nor increase and decrease or change the same, 
because he that increases it, increases his punishment, and decreases 
our patience. 


i 


“And those who violate this Covenant, shall be considered intriguing 
míringers of that which I have bestowed on them (the Armenians), 
and in league with those who do not profess loyalty to me. They 

- Also become transgressors against the divine ordinance, and thus 
incur the just indignation of the only Go, 

tt Moreover, the testimony of tlie: 
the others, whose names have beg written. Above, is a binding 
and sufficient authority. Because th ‘principal: followers of Chris- 
tianity requested me to establish a Covenant and a treaty among all 
the Christians, placed under the shadow Óf the rule of the Musalmáns, 
| now, by virtue of this Covenant, thére shall be perpetual peace and 
I = tranquillity between Christians and Musalinéns. The contents of 
this Covenant « are indubitable and true, and I have given it to them 
— ^ ġ he.  Armenians) of my own accord and with a cheerful countenance. 
sk deg by this Cdvenant and act accordingly, so long as the 
4 Ar * men » shall be faithful to me and continue in their loyalty to my 


» "we evernn me ent, and take no. get Spo EES: the igion of my people. 
^ x 7 | yd — TF 








——— Bishop and oí 
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If they remain steadfast in the observance of this Covenant, they 
shall resemble the Musalmáns and the Múmins, 

'" Moreover, I have convened together the grandees of the Musalmáns 
‘and the leading men of my elders and dignitarms, and in their pre- 
sence have established my Covenant, which the Christian nation 





requested of me and desired to possess. I have written down and 
recorded for them conditions and stipulations, which are hereatter to 
stand firm and remain in force. §hould, in future, any monarch or 
prince, or any person of rank and authority, oppress them and treat 
them with cruelty, they should pMduce dnd present this record 
of my Covenant, because it is incumbent on monarchs, and on 
all Musalmáns to act according to our behests; but the Armenians 
also, by acts of fidelity and loyalty, should comply with our 


! mandates and obey our will, in conformity with the contents of the 
treaty which I have made and established with them.  'There shall 

i be no disobedience or opposition to my commands and wishes. 

Moreover, it is politie and expedient, not to molest and oppress 

à the Christians, so that by the adoption of a conciliatory course, they ~ 


might be induced to comply with the sti pulations contained in this my 
—» »-. Covenant. 







i" j * This my Covenant is a burden and an obligation to its recipients, 
— and wearisome and irksome to maliciously disposed and evil-minded 
» 4 persons, and I desire that there should be no contention between the 
i Christians and my exalted nation. But if any one shall aet against all 
that I | the Christians, who have proved them- | 


| selves worthy of my favor and nevolence, such a person acts against 
the will of God, who inspited m with grace to do this act of goodness 
. to that nation and to save t from troubles and vexations; for 


I have entered into a Covenant with them, because they requested 
and solicited it from me and trom all my friends. I have thus given 
them a divine Covenant, a Covenant of patriarchs, of prophets and of 

— holy men from the first to the last. ` And the word of God to the 
T Pipi oly prophets, yhich was brought down írom heaven by the angel, 
enjoins obedience to the laws and performance of duties, and also faith- 
2 i . fulness to this my divine Covenant, Because the Christians under my 
 ‘anthority are my subjects, and I am ruler over them, it is my duty to. 

vA -have a paternal eye over them, and to protect them from all evils and , 


"os e 
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) troubles; and thus a good rewafd shall be giyen in heaven both to 
me and to my nation which is scattered in different parts of the world. 
'" And the scale of taxation fixed by me for these nobles should 
be strictly adhered to. No demand should be made from them beyond 
what has already been written down and sanctioned, They shonld 
not be molested or oppressed. ‘heir country should not be taken 
from them. They should not be alienated from their country. The 
priests should not be deprived of tkeir holy calling. The Christians 
should not be convertedfrom Christianity. The mouks and hermits 
should not be disturbed in their solitudes, nor removed from their 
monasteries. Their preachers should not be prohibited to preach. 
Their habitations and their hereditary lands should not be devastated. 
Their property should not be meddled with when they build Churches. 
Nobody should remove or to pull down the bells from the steeples of 
their Churches. This is the law which I have made for them. But, 
those who shall infringe my Covenant, by disobeying my behests, 
Jal be transgressors of the ordinance of God, and shall suffer severe 

- punishments and eternal penalties. - 
Tet no crowned head or man of authority of the Musalmáns or 


believers, compel the Christians to profess the religion of Musal-. 


máns. Nor let them hold any controversies with them on matters 

of religion, but let them treat them with kindness and tenderness ; 

and, under the shadow of their merey and clemency, protect them 
from all sorts of oppression and tribulations, whotever they may 
, "Ts bà found or wherever they may reside. | 
f be in want of money or in need of pe niary Kelp for the Building of 
Churches and monasteries, for theirWnational and social assemblies, 
and for their civil and domestic purpoWes, the Musalmáns ought to 
assist. them and supply them with the necessary means, by grant- 
‘ing them a portion of their superabundant and disowned property. 

* And this. should be done not by granting them a loan, but by way of 
ET charity. | They should also aid them by good advice and suggestions 
thei nsactions, because doing so is pleasing aml acceptable in 

he si ht of God and his apostle. But, if any one should infringe 
tent & of this my Covenant, he is an unbeliever and an apostate 















e prophet, and he will assuredly be deprived of his 
the — Mey AO € him xa anger’ — 
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y displeasure. If the stubborn and refractory shall prove themselves 
= unfaithfal and disobedient to the Covenant which I have established, 
J they cannot remain faithful and obedient to the son of Abütálib, the 
— — exalted, For, whatever he may command and ordain, it is the duty 
of Musalmáns to carry out his orders, by succouring and com- 
ear  miserating them (the Armenians) at all times, so long as this world 
—  -shall last. Glory to the Creator of the universe !” 

— ——  —fPhe tragical events of the las twelve centuries, recorded on 
ms . the pages of the history of oriental nations, and in the ecclesiastical 
ET — chronicles of eastern Christendom, ‘sufficiently testify how far the 
n. e contents of this Covenant of the pious and humane 'Alí, fourth 
! X Caliph of Baghdád, have been kept inviolate by his successors and 
E 

= 


p co-religionists. 
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Memorandum on and tentative reading of the Sue Vihdr Inscr PNT from 

; neur Bhiwalpir.— By E. C. Bavrev, Esa., C. S. L, C. 

u- 


(With two plates,) 
. I enclose a tracing of an inscription and the accompanying uoto 
from Major Stubbs, R. A. 

- he place ‘Ste Vihár' in which this copper-platé inscription was 
found, is situated about sixteen miles S. W. of Bháwulpür, and tho 
plate aaa the bottom of a small arched chamber in which the 
vertical shaft which pierced the tower, | the level of the 
summit of the mound. ^ 

Major Stubbs says— n 
A ‘Thename of tha place, where thg tower stands, is Súe Vihar, 
Its present height is about 45 feet t; butreport says that 6 or 8 feet 
have zevently fallen. Upon approaching it from the north, it is seen 
that bi but half of it is standing, having been cut, asit were, right down 
y the diameter, passing from N. E to S. W. Half the exterior height is 
E. made up of a mound; and about 20 feet above the place where the 
Eo. rises from the mound, there are the remains of a large square 
chamber, about 8 feet square, its sides facing the cardinal points. 
pe td Abo bos pine floor, of this, the walls rise at present about 11 feet size. 
EMI. Intl contre of the floor, there is a square hole of 16 inches, opening 
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E: ; E^ middle of the —— carrying 
cent 
ya) set to work to excavate the m 
| -a covered. The result of the two days’ labour was the cutting of the 
‘a 9) e trench into the heart ofihe tower to a depth of 10 feet below the 
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into a shaft of the same size down to the top of the mound. This 
shaft is quite exposed from about 3 feet of the floor down to the 
top of the mound, by the falling away of half the tower, whenever 
that occurred. The tower is built of very larg@ sun-dried bricks, 
17 x13 35" But in this chamber was formerly a flooring . 
of burnt bricks of the same size as the sun-dried ones, laid in lime 
cement with the copper-plate bedded in the middle, while round 
the plate on the four sides, walls of the same kind of brick and 
mortar were raised, about 2 feet high, forming a sort of chamber 
with the copperplate at the bottom. "In this? the coins, mixed with 
some pieces of i iron, a few beads, fragments of ornaments, all mixed 
oup with ashes and earth, were found. The men who were charged 
with the clearing out of this, unfortunately pulled the whole of the 
masonry down. 

‘The mound upon first sight appears to be merely a heap of earth 
covered with the debris fallen from the tower; but upon closer 
examination, it turns out to be a regularly built tower, formed wholly 
of the sun-dried bricks above described.’ 

: When we arrived on Monday about noon, such was the state we 
» found it in, the workmen alrendy assembled had dug a few holes 
here and there in the mounds, and had come upon some loose 
bricks (pucea) "ht the S. E. After some consideration, we divided 
the men into two companies, and thinking there might be a second 
chamber at some distance under where the first was found, as in the 

i | of si companies to sink a trench nt the 
Tight at the centre of the tower as 
. (Vide Pl. III.) The others were 
d e the bricks had. been dis- 


66 Memorandum on and tentative reading of the 








wn by the dotted line im the 


Llevel, or 25 feet below the floor of the chamber, but as yet 
me » 10 or 12 feet to the ground level rentained unexplored. | Ne 
red , down to » this, had been found. The whole had been remark 








g by uncovering & considera! ble por! 
oun | tions. arranged as. shewn in : 2 pl 
| ph of a double: wall, — | vith 
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owe M uilt of sun-dried bricks of unusual compactness. The other 
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"5 space of 1 foot between them. These were built of burnt bricks 
of the same size as the others, but not cemented with mortar. 
Excavation at this place was very difficult, owing to the quantity of 
loose and broken* bricks which overlaid the foundation, Three 

‘fragments of curved bricks were found among these.’ | * 

* I hear that there is another tower similar to this in another part 
of this state about 100 miles still S. W. of this, at a place called 
Noshera.' 5. - 

I read the first nine yords as follows (vide Plate II)— 

Maharajasa rajatiréjasa dé@vaputrasa Kanishkasa samyatsaré 
ekadase (here follows the cipher for eleven,as to which more here- 
after) Diisikasa Masasa. That is “f In the eleventh sambat of the 
great king, the king of kings, the god-born Kanishka,—of the 
month Düisik."' 

* Then follows the number of the day of the month, written 
in cipher. The tracing here is not clear, and I have failed to read it. 

_ Bo much for the first line. The important points are, first, the use 

— — ofthesamvat of Kanishka. I have long thought that the frequent 

m oceurrence of this king's name evidently in connection with a date, 

o betokened the existence of a Kanishka æra. It seems clear now 

M that it does. The question is, what wasit? Was it the year of his 

reign only, or was it a new æra ? Was it the Saka æra which dated 

— from the death of a Saka king? Perhaps the coins found with the 

V plate, might help; they show at least what coins were current in 

the eleventh year of the æra. | 

1 Next comes the symbol, evidfng/ standing for 7Wff. is 

EST the symbol which has been hithertofconjeetured to stand for a con- 

7 traction of st Samvatsure. " This diMovery will render needful cor- 

| ion. of: some dates as hitherto read, in this class of inscriptions. 

; * Randy, the name of the month,*evidently the Macedonian \ 

F ** Drosius, ” or an attempt at it, confirms Cunningham's conjoc fart | 
reac ig of the month on the Taxila plate, and shows that in some . . 

parts of I dia, the Macedonian months were in use. I now read 

3 nai e'of the month in the Wardak inscription" as “ Athwami- 

‘iy ase a for “ of Artemisius.” 

This is one one argument, I think, fairly deducible £rom the first line. 

The ‘secon à line T attempt to read as—Atreswarasa Bhichusa 
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EE es Dhakha kélisa átreyura matravisishtasa átreyubhrate 


prasishtasa yatri éva puyiie iha Dámane (third line) vihar,—and 
tentatively I would read this as follows :— 


AE “This vihár, in Dámana, for the religious "advantage (puyiie) f 
sam equivalent to a pilgrimage (yatri éva..yatra-iva P) of Dhákakélis | 

_ (Dhákukelis P). the .... excellent mother and ..., very excellent ‘ 
E p" _ brothers ofthe Bhikshu Atreshwara of Naganata,” nm. 


: E ‘The verb must come in fhe third line, which I have not as yet 

EE. had time to work out; but I do not like to > to keep the papers longer. 

Twill copy out the tracing, howevef, and td L can make any further 

probable guesses, will send them afterwards. The only impor- M 

— tance which attaches to the second line is that which is derived ` 

e i a, my reading: is correct) from the mention of pilgrimages, as show- 

y ing that they were in use among the Buddhists of the “early date 
oto which this inscription apparently belongs (not later than the 
ic^ a - first century, A. D.), and that they were considered as Reaping 

ae S religions merit. l 
TAA ^ 

3 — _ If the Society publish. the inscription, they should, I think; get a A NOS 

| loan at least of the plate. It is much more satisfactory. to read fr from 

E S _ the original than from the best tracing or copy. 

E E te -May Ist, 1869. 

Wm Major. Stubbs having kindly sent me "he original Oppo inter ges 

L^. found at Ste Vihár near Bháwalpür, I am now in a position to- 

— ‘add ‘somewhat to the tentative readings before submitted to the. 

| say that I am still unable to complete | 

1ifuinly arises from doubts as to the . 

^ value of. certain charaetexs whijh appear to occur here for the first. 

time. If my readings, howg/er, are right as far as they go, they 

"seem to indicate that the pillar was set up as a quasi -expintory a 

. offering by some one who kad at some period of his career lapsed 

‘ into heresy, or into the commission of some grave crime. The 

1 ! € ly: y other point of importance brought out is-the date of the day Gs sed 

| € — which is clearly the nineteenth ; but — be — — 

'e is | »me AMficulty as to the cypher for this, which hardly raccords —— 

— | Bh i Bro for the date of the year — — The fir — * 
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See EA = X RA P Bem DP 2 yeh «Ker . yt 

: 1870. "e us Ste Vihr Tu — from near uas is fi s Er ieee ! 

« e "P^ * s — | 
> The transliteration which I would now propose is as | follows : Us fe NS 
F ka a lat fine. -— A — — ed 

AEN rajatirajasa devaputrasa Kanishkasa samvatsare - 
- ekadage 11. Diisikasa masnsa divase anullvimsate ?19? * 
* 

4. 2nd line, Sf I a 
— SLM — 
— Atreshwarasa bhichhusasa Naganatasa Dhakhabhalisa. Achha- — 2 - 
WO. yuda mat ta vasishtusu achhayu bhrataprasishtasa yati evu puyae — — 
ib ^" 

. f- ord line. j 
. ? POP PP 
ne upásika ananánda, Swasi— — — lajaya me is 
.- ; PPP POP AE 
chha i imraya vipatita anupatrimra anupatitata, dadati sarva budha 
F2 4th line. l 

— Strasa sukhaya bhavatu. 

dac Translation of the 156 line. | ~~ 


The translation. of the 1st line cannot be mistaken, I think. It 
is merely “ On the 19th day of the month Diisik (AXocrcos) in the 
La lith year of the divinely descended great king , king of kings 


i & Kanishka. " 
p TON Mx Ond, T è L 


_ “For the religious benefit (equivalent to a pilgrimage) of Dhakha4 
 bhalisa the good the excellent mother and of the good and pre- 





















cellent brother ofA treshwara of Naganata the religious mendicant, 
| for the holy lord (** samine” for swamine) the vihar, this — X 


ore shi — gives (dadati), turned back (vipatita) from his maternal f 
— fallen away (anupatitats) from his ancestral ....? May: E 
ot "à cause of happiness to all Buddhjsm (7). SN "d 
the second line, I have some doubts as to the rending of — 
4th, 5th, 7th, 9th and 10th words, and my version of the —— 

Ex (à E «Y 

and 7thas purely conjectural. It may le a corruption of the- word | * 


". n = * 


aryya,'" or more probably perhaps from the same source as the 


Hindi term for “ good.” 
f- = oe z Ərd and Ath lines. 


ti Tho se. i e is — dubious both as to — and 
i 
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well be **n." The letter next after ananánda, I can only guess 


sat. One seems an “p” or tim” The word ‘t irma” or ** imra" 
(most probably the latter), may have some connection with ** amrit” 
which becomes in some Hindi dialeots ** imrit.'* 

The end of the third and the fourth line contains a a6mmon 
Buddhist formula employed at the end of dedic ‘mating inseriptions ; 
the word which I have rendered ** Dudhastrasa" is alone doubtful. 

I am sorry to have the versiongso inc omplete, but send it so rather 
than detain the plate longer, as I have no, grospeet of being able to 


give that attention to it which a OG complete version would 
necessitate. 


Ist April, 1870. | 
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Notes on Old Dethi.—By J. D. Tremrerr, Eso., M. A., C. S. 
[Received 12th March, 1870.] 


In the present paper I purpose restricting my remarks to such 

 . ancient Hindú and Pathan buildings as have a historical or archi- 
Mtectural interest, and are situated in or around the site of old Delhi. ~ 

, moreover, I intend these notes to be merely supplementary tot. 
The learned Paper of Genéral Cunningham jon the same subject, | 
published in Vol, X XXIII. of the Journal ofthe Asiatic Society: of | 
Bengal, I pass over in general all matters therei : 


ank of Stare aj Ku 


es o For the is tape given in the frevious patagraph, I omit. alluding j 
.— to the two Pillars of Asoka, the iron pillar at Mihrauli, and the 
Hindú period of Indrapat (Puran® Qil'ah). | As, however, Cunning- — 
E  ham's description of the tank of Sáraj Kundh is confined to a few — 
| A ‘lines (p. xix) and that of Sayyid Ahmad in his Ae 2d 
yj odntiftins one or two inaccuracies, it may be well to dwell on this i in. 
‘some detail. 

tise | TE eR attributes tlie construction of — to Sih 
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x dynasty, about 676 A. D. Gel Cunni ve r 
ips: the popular date dd he versed to tho Balabhi on 
ch would en A. D. 1061, during the reign of the se ond 
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Anekpél or Anangp&l who restored tho city of Delhi, making it 
again the capital of his kingdom, 

The tank which is situated on high ground in the Delhi Hills a 
mile or so south of ' Aflilábád, is not round as stated by Sayyid Ahmad, 
but is rather in the shape of an are of a circle, since the west side is 
> a straight line for very nearly its whole length, until at its north end 
it turns with a re-entering angle, and is continued a short distance 


J eo ——" 


towards a gorge which here meets the tank, and pours into it the 
drainage of the hilly a ac Except at this corner, where the 
' stone-work probably was entirely discontinued to receive the hill 
] streams, the tank is surrounded by a series of steps formed by large 
- blocks of smoothed stone. These steps for a height of nine or ten 
feet are about tho ordinary width of tank steps, but higher up, the 
space between successive steps becomes much wider, and the floor 
between is covered vith cement, so as to form a succession of spa- 

cious terraces, running one above the other round the water ; the 
upper terrace which was on a level with the adjacent country, being 

b surrounded with a massive stone wall. In tho centre of the western 
^ æ wall, is a broad stairease with side walls of simply sculptured stone 
leading to the Fort, or fortified Haweli rather, of the constructor of 


the tank. The ruins of this building are still distinctly visible; 


occupying the hill top, which is here of no great size. The outer 


J wall which crowns the crest of the ravine at the North-West 
-eorner of the tank before referred to, is very thick, and seems very 
At. a - 

© singularly to be constructed as two walls standing side by side and 


forming one a lining to the other. Ifi one spot om this face, I obser- 
— ved the ground had been taken advantage of to build a circular 
|». projecting tower. Immediately Mposite the staircase leading to 
this fort, a precisely similar one was carried up to the top of the 
| — tank enclosure, where stands what is now* a confüsed ruin of no 
- great size, but probably once was a temple. "Towards the northern 
m portion of this curved side, is a sloping way for the use of cattle. 
tx | Although this fine work now stands in a desolate and apparently 
‘hopelessly sterile portion of the hilly range, there are numerous 
. — wells and relies of ancient buildings scattered around, showing it 


VU C EET d 


was once a populous locality. Do not the broken or dried up wells 
and ruins found so frequently in the Delhi hills, where the 
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country is now seemingly sterile as well as deserted, point toa pro- 


cess of desiccation going on there, or in the country at large, and 
felt the sooner in these Highlands ? 


t 
The Great Mosque of the Qutb. 
The Colonnade. 


The features of the colonnades in the mosque of Qutbud-din, as 
detailed by General Cunningham are, I conceive, such ag to settle 
finally the question that the pillars are not in their original posi- 
tions, but have been removed b$ the. Mirhammadans, as recorded 
over the eastern gateway, from the Hindá temples of the town. 
The fact that these beautiful Hindú columns were covered with 
plaster by the idol-hating conqueror does not rest on an inference 
from the presence of one or two groups ofsculptured figures, ns 
Cunningham appears to put it at p. xlix of his Paper, but in | 
sheltered spots the plaster can even now be picked from the more | 

* deeply carved stones: besides the columns, and especially the capi- 
tals, are constantly adorned with human or divine figures which 
although usually mutilated in the face must still -haye stunk in the 
nostrils of Qutbud-din and his savage hordes. 

~ In reference to Cunningham's remark at p. x, that “a single 
^t pillar amongst the many hundreds that now form the colonnades of 

e the Qutb Manár, may perhaps belong to the old city, that is the town 

| anterior to tho Tunwar dynasty, as it bears a figure either of Buddha 
| the Ascetic seated in contemplation, or of one of the Jain hierarchs," 

, I would remark that in the so@th colonnade, and in the ngofs of the 

S. E. and N. E. galleries, are several figures of seated Buddhas, or 
figures which answer exactly to fio seated Buddhas of Benares and 
Ceylon, (I add this as I have unfortunately no knowledge of Jain 
sculptures). I should therefore be inclined to believe that, besides 
the column alluded to in the foregoing extract, no less than six of | 
the lozenge-shaped roof compartments belong to the Buddhist | 
period of Delhi. The pillars from the temples to which thane 21 roof - 
compartments belonged, probably stood in that portion of the south 
* cloister which has now been destroyed. n^ : 
"phe sculptures on these Hindú columns give us some light, 
^ although but little, on the ack and appearance of the people of 
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- 
Delhi at the time of the Muhammadan conquest. The capitals of 
the columns are frequently formed by female figures which spring at, 
the waist from the pillar, and with their hends support the roof: 
these figur as appear to wear the same cov ering for the breasts 
which is still in use (angiya), and a waist cloth, the stomach bei ing 
bare ; they wear as ornaments bracelets, armlets, chains round the 
neck, often with lockets attached, and a singular locking chain 
passings from the necklace over tbe left breast and rea hing to the 
waist covering ; ; also waigt chains, and in one group, of dancing girls 


* apparently, pendant chains de spend from this waist chain over the 


thighs. These female figures have usually a kind of coronet on 
their heads, but I am inclined to think this was added to give a 


larger space of support to the beam above. The workmanship of 


the ornaments is very varied, and many of the patterns are highly 
artistic. The men appear to wear dhotis, with the end hanging 
down in front. Elephants coyered with a pad and horses are seen 
ridden ; the head-gear of the latter is much like that” now in use, 
but the riders seem to have no stirrups; there are chains round the 
animals’ necks like the chains of white shells still in fashion. The 
riders on the elephants are strangely enough depicted as riding 


-across the creature’s back, as if it had been a horse. Over the 


north gate is a car with a heavy, clumsy wheel. I have observed 
no instance of a camel being introduced. Among the articles of 


furniture, may be seen round earthen pes and beds like those now 


in use, and round ottomans appar ently of open cane-work. If I ho 
right in identifying certain pyramidal — as temples, they also 
were in shape much like those erected now-a-days; that they were 
low buildings, the height of the columns now ended in the cloisters 
clearly shows. So far therefore as these glimpses of a past age 
serve us, the subjects of Prit'hvi Rajah differed little in appear- 
ance from their descendants of to-day. 

Before quitting this subject I would mention that besides the 


two slabs described by General Cunningham at page xlix, there 


‘are numerous similar narrow slabs containing groups or processions 


built into the ‘wall or roof, but usually so mutilated or filled with 


: r, that it is difficult to discgver their meaning ; perhaps though 
rei ates difficulty i is caused by our ignorance of the occurrences 
my of which these are dio dumb records. 
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been bf without e qel comteng i> Ube aede cd the moria — 
l intervening botuese the reed bebo» eed the fns ade. end m 
endis, | am not ovare of any cmm of o cary Leona badi share the 
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_ to the line of the Manár, and were connected by a triple colonnade * 
without n wall which was probably omitted owing to the close 
proximity here of the east wall of the inner mosque. Considering, | 

however, the admirable taste with which the ground was cleared | 

a by Major Smith of rubbish (! !), to make way for paths and flower- 
beds, it is possible that a wall may have stood at this end, of which 
all traces are now gone. I gonceive that 'Aláud-dín added, not 
only his gateway, but also enlarged the cloisters by the columns to 
the east of the Manár, possibly alte ring or pulling down a little of 
the S. E. corner of Altamsh's arcade, in order to join on his new 
additions, 
Sultan Gharé. 
About three miles to the N. W. of the Qutb are some remains of 
idegable historical interest, known in the neighbourhood as 
Sul Ghari. The principal building is said by Sayyid Ahmad to 
be the tomb of a prince Sultán Nacir-ud-din Mahmúd, the eldest 
by son of Altamsh, who died in his father’s lifetime, and by whom | , 
| this tomb was erected in his honor in 1229, A. D. The tomb is 
approached by a lofty flight of steps which leads to a door sur- 
founded by an inscription in white marble in the old Kufiec charac- 
5 ter. This gate enters on a small court; in the centre of which 
A * stands a large octagonal vault rising about four feet above the yard, 
| the outer sides being coated with slabs of marble; in one side is a 
small door which opens on a flight of 15 steps leading to the bot- 
tom of the vault. This crypt which is only lighted from the door’ 
| is faced with the stong of the neighbourhood, and supported by 
e massive columms of the same. „In it are the tombs of three adults 
ea - and one child, all massively built, and covered with chunam, in the. 
- style of those in the mausoleum at Tughlugábád. At the west end 
ofthe court, isa marble git/aigdh, handsomely carved: along both 
the east and west wall, is a single covered colonnade of fluted pillars, 
oy Pte and i in front of the entranee, and opposite it, in front of the qiblah- 
nt^ iocis of the colonnade is raised into a low dome lined with — 
2 ing rows of carved stone in the Hindú fashion, — 
"m ied domes of Qufbud-din’s mosque. Tho pillars which support 
 giblahgáh dome are, like the qiblahgáh itself, of white narble = — 
| Ef M. Er 
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and project slightly beyond the line of the rest of the colonnade. 
At the four corners of the tomb yard, are small circular towers sur- 
mounted by low domes, built in the Hindú fashion, by layers of 
stone projecting ne above the other. If the learned Sayyid have 
rightly interpreted the inseriptions on this tomb, this will be, I 
believe, the earliest in India of any interest in the eye of the histo- 
rian. The popular name is probably a corruption either of the 
word Ghori, a not inapplicable race-name to give to a son of 
Altamsh, or is deriveg from Ana vault ( 1e ghár) in which the 
tombs are built. 

At the south sido of this tomb, and on the natural surface of the 
ground, stand two monuments, each consisting of eight columns and 
surmounted by domes. * These tombs stand each in a small enclo- 
sure, consisting of a low rough stone wall, entered on the east sides 
by narrow gateways. These tombs, Sayyid Ahmad considers to be 
those of Ruknud-din, the son and successor of Altamsh, and of 
Mu’ yzud-din Bahram, another son of the same emperor. I presume, 
he i entifies these tombs from the account given of their repair "by 

Wis Firáz Shah ; for there is not a vestige of inscription on or about the 
| tombs themselves, so far as I could discover. The pillars in the 
more eastern tomb closely resemble those in Nácirud-din's. The 
$ "domes, as they exist at present, I have no doubt are the work of 
Firdz Shah, who is said to have repaired both buildings, as their 
shape and size points to a much later era than the Hindá-like 
domes of their brother's tomb hard by ; and the rubble masonry of 
which they are constructed, while fjuite in the style of Firáz Sháh's 
time, contrasts unnaturally with the masswe stone slabs by wbich  . 
| the columns are surmounted. I greatly doubt if in the early portion — — 
Les rof the 13th century, the Pat'háns had acquired the art of surmoun- 
E ting a spacious building by a dome, and am inclined to believe that 
E^ they finished them off by a few projecting layers of stone, leaving 
e the: centre open to the sky, much in fact as in the case of the tomb 
of nsud-din Altamsh, which here appears to be little reason 
e considering to have ever been domed over, Fíráz "Tughluq's* 
annalisi notwithstanding. At a short distance from Nácirud-din's 
. tom ‘isan interesting specimen of thé mosque of those times, when 
T | a8 wero not at hand to be Foie ity The mosquo * 
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roof, which is flat, rests on parallel rows of columns, from each one - 
of which, excepting of course the outside rows, spring four narrow 
arches, two resting on the two adjacent pillars in the row parallel | 
to the west wall, and two on the two adjacent jfillars in the row at 

right angles to that wall, the spandrels of the arches forming a | 
part of the solid roof, which is built of rubble masonry. 


Tomb of Ghiásud-din Balban. 


Just beyond a mosque — at the Qutb as that of Jamálí 
Kamáli, stand the remains of the tomb of'this famous slave king. 
" It is situated in a small yard, surrounded by a low wall, pierced 
by a row of arched openings. Under the north door, which is 
approached by two flights of steps parallel to the wall, is an aper- 
ture, out of which water seems to have flowed through a pipe, as a 
slab of stone worked into the ordinary honey-combed pattern, is 
placed under the pipe. The tomb itself is a square building of 
masonry, covered with plaster and painted. The four corners have 
been cut off on the exterior by a six-sided recess becoming circular | 
| at the top. Inside over the east and west doors ‘are inscriptions in 
- Arabic. There is no trace now of the actual grave, and the inside 
is encumbered with massive fragments of the dome which has 
fallen in within recent memory. The qiblahgáh is constructed 
5 ïn the wall of the court, which, opposite to the west door of the 
Ir — tomh, is raised to about double the height of the rest of the wall. 
-— The gatewaysin the court wall are narrow and flat at the top, but | 
arched over with masonry. Ibi Batátá, who visited Delhi about. 
fifty years after Balban’s decease, says (p. 113, Lee's Translation), 
— — «* One of his (Balban's) pious acts was his building a house, which 
FK: “was called the House of Safety; for, whenever any debtor entered 
i | (o this, his debt was adjudgéd; and in like manner every oppressed 
person found justice; every manslayer deliverance from his adver- 
3T — and every person in fear, protection. When he died, he was 
E s buri ried in this house, and there I gnyself visited his grave.” 1f the | 
—— “Dar ul-aman were no larger than the tomb or even its court, the E 
a 1 : xs s of Balban's protection were but scanty ; I should be » inclined, yd) 
E however, to think that the tomb was erected in the ground of t the => 


- Kc 
house, both because the present area seems too Mnileg BENE an : 
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Alsatia, and also because it was not_the custom for these Pat’ hans 


‘to be buried within actual dwelling-houses, and I take it, the Dár- 


ul-aman was probably such, or a row of such dwellings, possibly in 
the form of a Saráĵ Sayyid Ahmad who was perhaps unacquainted 
with this almost contemporary statement of the Arab traveller, 
places the tomb at Mihrauli (the Qutb) and the House of Safety 
some miles off, close to the shrine of Nizámud-din, where is a 
village called Ghiáspür. As is his wont, the Sayyid does not give 
his reason for the identification, but if it rest at all on the name 
of the village, that seenis too cdfmmon a one to be worth much. 


’ A'dilábád. 


This fortress, attributed to Muhammad Tughluq, lies on the 
southern side of the tank, in which the tomb, erected by this king to 
his father, was situated. Although on a much smaller scale, this 
place, like '"Tughluqábád itself, consists of a strong fort on the 


Ahighest ground and an outer line of fortifications probably enclosing 


a small town or bazar. These outer fortifications diverge from 
the Fort wall close to the main gateway, and after enclosing a 


considerable space of ground to the south, approach close to the 


Fort at its east end, and then by a double line of walls cross the 
head of the tank on an embankment and join the walls of Tugh- 
lugábád, Inside the citadel of this place are still to be seen the 
foundations of the palace. 

At a short distance to the west of 'Adilábád stands another Fort 
with its dependent fortified suburb. This place which is very much 
smaller than even Adilábád, goes in the neighbourhood by the 
unintelligible name of the Sweeper’s Fort, or the Washerman's 
Fort. Inside the Fort, and scattered over the hil on which it 
stands, I found numerous fragments of red sandstone, showing that 
an ornamental building of some nature had once stood within the 
fortress, but all other traces of it have now disappeared. Both this 
place and 'Xdilábád are built im the sty! le of Tughluqábád of enor- 
mous blocks of stone. It seems difficult to believe that Fírüz 
Tughluq succeeded the builders of these works, which embody the 


highest ideas of simplicity joined tastrength. 
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The Palace of Firüsábád. 
The ruins known as *Firáz Sháh ká kotilah' close to the Delhi | 
gate of the modern city, undoubtedly constituté only the palace of 
e Firüázábád, which itself reached far into the modern town of | 
Sháhjahán, and on the other hand it, or its suburbs, are said to Have _ 
stretched to the present village of Hauz Khác, and to Indrapat. 
l have carefully searched, and I believe not a single inscription 
can be found throughout the whole palace, probably because time 
has kindly removed or blackened the BA in which this king so 
delighted. Immediately to the south of the pyramid, on which 
Asoká's pillar has been set up, is the mosque, which Sayyid Ahmad _ ; 
identifies as the Jámi' Masjid of Timur Lang’s days, and its size, - 
situation, as well as the absence of any other ruins on the old river 
bank, which could be the mosque in question, render this highly 
probable, notwithstanding its position inside the palace. If, how- 
ever, it be the mosque, then that gracious monarch seems to have 
been guilty of exaggeration in describing it as a “ noble mosque of 
polished marble" (Elphinstone's Hist. of India, p. 358), as it is only 
built of masonry, covered with plaster, and can never have been 
anything else, since in one or two places, ornamental medallions of 
- raised plaster work still remain on the walls, and bear due testi- 


p ica mony that the building was not raised in a reign of marble and 
ek — 


Mosques y. Jahan Khan. 


erik ER Cunningham speaks of the Kálá Masjid, now within the 
_ enclosure of modern Delhi, as a characteristic and favourable speci- 
— men of the architecture of those days. It is a trite saying De 
a gustibus non est disputandum, but it seems difficult to see what 
there is to admire in low colonnades, surmounted by rows of hemi- - — 
"RE spherical domes of small diameter, each óne touching its fellow, 
c owitt one of larger size here and there over a gateway, It may be 
i — ad too, if the sloping walls which crown so proudly the crests. 
ae TOU hills, are much adapted for crowded streets, 
esp yrhen for huge blocks of squared stone are ‘subs ituted 

d | ' admirers of the later Tugh 
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Muhammad Tughlug’s land, and that of Begumpür near the 
road from Delhi to the Qutb, are.both much finer specimens of 
Jahán Khán's erections than the Black Mosque. Whatever may 
be the architectural beauties, however, of these mosques, they have 
a certain historical interest, as they were the fruits of Jahán Khán's 
desire to ingratiate himself with the people, when he was taking 
advantage of his master Firáz Sbáh's age and consequent imbecility . 
and his own position as vazir, to intrigue for the succession to the 


already almost vacant rona: 


Tomb of Finke Shah Tughlug. 


This monument stands in the village of Hauz Khác. It isa 
square lofty building of masonry. The principal entrance is on the 
south, where a stone wall of grey sandstone about two feet high 
with a broad coping stone forms a diminutive court by which to 
approach the door, which is raised by three steps, and is wide and 
oblong, but set in an ar ch, the upper portion being filled in with 
stone lattice work; the lintels and side- -posts of the door are of grey 
stone, and at the top, the side-posts are made to project and carved 
slightly. "The east door resembles the one just deseribed; at the 
west and north are recesses in the wall, resembling those in which 
the opposite doors are set. At the side of the north recess is a 
narrow pointed arch now blocked up, but leading apparently to the 
Madrasah. At a considerable height above the floor, the shape of 
the walls is changed from a square to an octagon and then to a six- 
teen sided figure and so on, by filling up the corners with masonry 
worked into a beautiful honey-comb kjnd of pattern, and richly 
painted. The dome, a hemispherical one, is of considerable dia- 
meter, with a large circle painted in an elegant pattern at the top, 
from which belts cutting each other ars drawn down to the bottom 
of the dome. In the intersections of the belt are three rows of 


medallions of different sizes and figures : the belts and medallions 


being all painted on the white ground of the dome. Outside the 


south door is an Arabic inscription. Round the top of the square 
building, and around the low cylinder, from which the dome springs, 


isa narrow band of red stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside 
are three marble, and o one masonry tomb, all much injured. Sayyid 
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Alimad states that Nágirud-din Tughluq and ’Aléud-din Sikandar 
Shah (the Huméyin Tughluq* apparently of Elphinstone) alse lio 
buried here. Adjoining the tomb to the north is a range of low 
masonry buildings, probably the Madrasah whith Firáz Shah ereot- 
ed here ; although at present unoceupied, this building is blocked up 
by the walls by which the villagers have : mlapted it to the ‘wants 
* of their modern civilization. Around the royal tomb are numerous” 
open monuments of the commoneform of cupolas resting on pillars. 


Tomb of Mubtrih SH. 


Near the tomb of Cafdlar Jang, stands the little village of Mubá- 
rikpár. This is built in the midst of a large yard surrounded by 
a stone battlemented wall The gates leading into this Court have 
the side posts and lintels of grey stone, and are oblong in shape 
except at the top Where the side posts project in the usual fashion. 
About the actual doorway, is a narrow line of plain blue enenustie 
tiles, and below two full blown lotus flowers in white marble. A 
short approach from this gate leads to the tomb itself, a massive 
octagonal building constructed of the grey stone of the country. 
It stands on 4 plinth, approached by an ascent of two steps with a 
sloping way of stone between. The tomb is surrounded by a 
covered colonnade ; the pillars, twenty-four in number, stand on the 
edge of the plinth. These pillars are of a highly peculigr form, 
being oblong. and so cut as to present the appearance of two oblong 
shaped pillars joined by a narrower belt; at each corner of the 
octagon, the outer pillar is strefigthoned by a buttress of solid stone, 
which greatly contributes to the general nppearance of strength 
end solidity which characterize the building. The dome springs 
from a low eylinder, ornamented with colour and with sixteen finials. 
The dome itself is crowned with an open, octagonal lantern of red 
il around the dome are eight octagonal cupolas resting on 
dow pillars. There is only one door into the tomb, that to the 2 
— uth, which is of similar construction to the one in the outer E 
reo In the space between «the lintel of the doorway and the — 
perth a Bh it is set, in a —— bee ork in- 
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with stone lattice work, divided by two horizontal bars of solid 
stone. The west side is filled up with a handsomely carved qiblah- 
gáh, also in stone. This niche wall is nl«o carved on the reverse, 
Above the range Sf the doors are four arched windows in stone 
openwork and over them springs the dome. This i» of ample 
diamefor and is painted with belts of colour running diagonally 
‘from the bottom upto a circle of colour which fills the centre. Im- 
mediately under the centre of the dome is a tomb ofa man, and to 
the right two women's graves, while in a row nearer the south 
door, are the tombs of two females, and two male children. AN 
these graves are of stone ; but owing to the tomb having been 
formerly utilized as a dwelling-house, I was unable to discover the 
* stone of which the tombe and the qiblahgah were constructed, but 
I rather think it was marble. At a short distauce to the south- 
— west inside the court-yurd stands a three-domed Mosque evidently 
of the same period. ‘The wall of this building is pierced with five 
arches resting on low square pillars of grey stone plainly cut. 
There is a second row of columns running down the centre of the 
^| mosque. 
| This tomb is considered to be that of Mubárik Shah, the second 
- of the Sayyid dynasty ; Sayyid Ahmad, however, doubts whether o 
- bethe tomb of the king, as the town which he was building w 
murdered, and where he was buried, was on the banks of the eva ^s 
"nah, which Mubérikpir never can have been. Unless indeed, the | 
historical evidence be express that the monarch w buried actually 
within, and not in the vicinity of his unfinished town, I think thè 
tomb itself affords strong evidence that tht: tradition is right, and 
that the name of the site relates to the hapless Sayyid. The shape 
of the dome, the limited use of encaustio tiles as a decoration, the 
fashion of the door ornaments, all point to the early part of the F 
fifteenth century as the date of the building, while the costly "d 
nature of the tomb, the ample court in which it stands with its 


| ELI mosque, eet vo place it beyond the means of a 
E ioblema , especially at a time when Delhi was at its lowest 


sior Mes ae ——— 
inst it, I am to think that the principal tomb 
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At a short distance from Cafdar Jang's tomb, close to the road 
leading to Nizámud-dín, is the tomb of Muhammad Shah, the next 
Sayyid. It resembles, however, Mubárik Shah’ s so closely, as to call 
for no special description. The surrounding court here has perished. 


i Tomb of Buhl&l Lodhi. . 


This tomb stands close to the shrine of Nácirud-din Raushan 
Chirágh i Dihli, and is now unfortunately occupied by the lomberdar 
ofthe village. The interior is therefore Wark and dirty, but the 
gravestone of carved stone is still visible ; it is now a dark brown 
colour, the result I presume of discoloration. Above, the tomb is ¢ 
surmounted by five domes, the centre one being somewhat higher 
than the rest and ornamented with vertical flutings. 


> Tomb of Sikandar Lodhi, ' 


» About a quarter of a mile from Cafdar Jang’s tomb, close to an 
| ancient bridge which probably stood on the road leading from 
=  JFirüzábád to one or other of the towns stretching from Siri to Lál- 
* kot, stands the mausoleum of this greatest of the Lodhís, who, though 
— — he died at Agrah, is said to have been buried here by his 8 son and 
successor. The tomb closely resembles in style that of* Mubárik 
Shah, but the increased perpendicularity of the dome indicates a 
] A somewhat later period. There is a large court surrounded bya — . 
VIP  battlemented wall, with a gate in the south wall. This gate is — 
| uy | protected by a square outwork in front, the means of egress being | 
_ by turning to the right and pfissing through an aperture in the 
west side of this ndvanoed work, the south side being a continuous — 
— wall, At each end of this last named wall, are two cupolas adorned 
with encaustic tiles. 


“Dihli Sher Shah. 
In regard to the southern limits of this city I entertain great 


doubt if, as General Cunningham considers, it ever reached so- far : 
ast to — within ate — the Mausoleam; of Humáyün. (My 
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s 
gate ofthis city. On both sides of this southern gate, are protect- 
ing towers and a little of the wall, both the gate and the walls 
being to all appearance those of an important city from the size 
aud appearance, and yet their direction is such as to make it in- 
conceivable, especially as Puráná Qilah was then standing, that 
they could have been part of an enceinte including Humáyün's 
tomb ; this argument rests on the narrowness of the space between 
the gate and the old course of the eiver compared with the distance 
southerly to Humáyün'setomb, and also on the fact that the wall 
to the east of the gate turns northward and not southward, If too 
I be right in identifying the masses of masonry between the north 
gate of Puráná Qil’ah and the road as being a part of the wall of 
Dihli Sher Shah, the argument is considerably strengthened, as 
then the wall would be found running more than half a mile north 
of the mausoleum. I think too the authorities quoted by General 
Cunningham at p. Ixxix of his paper may be interpreted consistently 
with the view I am taking.  Finch's statement of * two kos’ was 
undoubtedly his own approximation, or else the popular distance, 
and I think if allowance be made for the windings of the streets, 
for there seems no reason, from the mature of the ground, for 
believing that the two gates which chance to remain were connected 
by a straight rond, the distance between them might be set down 
roughly at two es, though undoubtedly somewhat less. Again 
it seems a somewhat arbitrary assumption, that the gate near the 
jail was the chief north gate: there can be no doubt that many of 
the gates must have perished, and this particular one is by no means 
on so grand a scale as the one opposite Puráná Qil'ah. ‘The bridge 
might well be said to be only a short distance from Dihli, even if 
the walls stopped at Puráná Qil’ah, as the suburbs would beyond 
question "extend some way beyond the wall along so important a 
rgad as the Mat'hurá one must then have been; and this considera- 
tion seems to meet Purchas’ statement that Humáyün's tomb was 


in the city. At any rate before the southern limits be fixed below 
Humáyün's tomb on the authority of this writer, for the quotations 
from Finch seem quite inconclusive till we know where his 
north gate stood, it seems to me essential that some satisfactory 
‘account should be given of. the great gate opposite Puráná Qil'ah 
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and its adjoining walls, as well as of the wall opposite the N. W. 
corner of the just named fort. 
Purdnd Qil ah. 

Although the walls of this Fort^nre attribute to Humáyún, both 
the buildings now remaining in it, are attributed to Sher Sháh Sür, 
and exhibit Pathan architecture at its highest perfection. 

The Jámi' Masjid which has recently been repaired by Govern- 
ment with great success, is a large building of grey stone, of five 
arches. These arches are all more or less glaborately adorned with 
inlaid stones of marble, red sandsfone and a kind of black basalt, 
the stone-work being elaborately carved with passages from the 
Qorán, and scroll work. Nothing but a painting ean do full justice 
to a result in which colour and workmanship alike contribute to the 
charm which the spectator cannot but feel. The qiblahgáhs are 
also carved in marble and adorned with inlaid patterns and red sand- 
stone, the ceiling and dome have been covered with painted patterns. 

It may suffice to point out certain characteristics of this style of. 
mosque. Above the doorways, in the upper portion of the arch in 
which they are set, are introduced small arched window-like aper- 
tures: at the north and south sides, oriel windows are constructed, . 
surmounted with cupolas resting on pillars. These oriel windows are 
also introduced into the back wall of this mosque, while each end of 
the back wall terminates in a rounded tower running to the top of 
the building. Mosques belonging to this period and exhibiting 
, the style will be found i in the Jamáli Kamali mosque at the Qutb, » 
- inthe North Masjid near "MuVMürikpár and in a nameless mosque | 
— at Khairpür, about a third of a fnile from Cafdar Jang's tomb. < 
—  - his last mosque is noteworthy, as being perhaps the finest 
PSA remaining specimen of the success with which the Pat'háns worked 
= inscriptions and tracery in “stucco: - Ka 
"M > The other building in Puráná Qil’ah, the Sher Mandal, which 
E " derives its interest from being the placo where Humáíyün met with 
' the fall which caused his death, is an octagonal building of red | A 
SH stone standing on a plinth. The first story is solid, but in the - 
8 e nd there is a room panelled with encaustic tiles to tho height of 
"ER et Behe above. This room is a suare E ch a 
ure s have boon gut st — ent, as ahi in ti tho — 
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- figure. On the roof is an octagonal cupola; the supporting 

cP pillars of red sandstone have their shafts richly carved with 
chevron work, and the bases are also worked with an elegant 
pattern. = ul 

Proposed Criteria towards fixing the dates of Pat hàn. buildings at 

Delhi. 

Although there is a very wide difference indeed between the 
barbarous simplicity of the Sultág Ghári mosque, and the stately 
Jami’ Masjid of Sher Shah's days, a very little observation will 
show that these changes have tfken place in successive periods and 
not arbitrarily, and so regularly as to enable (he date of any 
building of size to be very closely approximated to. 

One of the most conspicuous parts of Pat'hán building is the 
dome, and in the shape and fashion of the dome, these successive 
developments of Pat'hán architecture are very clearly marked. 
I have already pointed out that the first conquerors were compelled 
to use Hindü builders; accordingly, the dome of the early slave- 
kings is constructed of successive concentric rings of stone, the 
diameter of each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer 

m below it, the whole being capped by a circular stone, eovering the 
small romaining aperture. This Hindú looking dome, which is 
of small height and usually of trifling base-diameter also, is coated 

| on the outside with masonry and stucco. Instances are the domes 

» on the Qutb mosque and in the tomb of Nagirud-din at Sultan 

~ Ghári. 


I conceive it was the coating ju5t mentioned which taught the 


Dihli Pat'háns the secret of building their demes on truer principles. 
They found that this masonry coating would stand without the 
layers of projecting stones below; and then I assume that all 
—— subsequent advances were mere questidns of the natural develop- 
lio ment of the secret just obtained. Accordingly in the lower part of 
fis: Mihrauli is now standing an old mosque rudely built, in which the 
By domes resemble in diminutiveness those of the Qutb mosque, but 
— gre constructed without any under-coating of stone-work. 
— — "Towards the end of the slave dynasty and in that of the Khilji 
x ó princes, the dome is broader and higher in a considerable degree. 
— ‘It springs, however, still directly from the flat roof, without any 
35 nt : 'veni cylinder. The remains of Balban’s tomb and the 
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gatoway of 'Aláud-dín Khiljí at the Qutb may be instanced as 
 Shewing the style of this half century. 

The dome of the early Tughluq period is marked by the intro- 
duction of a low cylinder of a slightly larger déameter than that of 
the dome, from which the latter springs: the domes too are of a 
somewhat peculiar shape, as seen in the well known tomb at 
Tughlaqábád, and in that of Shaikh Caláhud-din between Sháhpür 
and Khirkhi. In Firáz Sháh's time, the cylinder has considerably 
increased in height, and becomes a conspicuous object in the 
dome-construction ; the curved porfon of tlte dome is still continued, 
however, down to the place where it springs from the cylinder. 

Under the Sayyid and Lodhi lines (the fifteenth century), the 
changes consist in increasing still more the length of the cylinder, 
which is now adorned with dimunitive pinnacles, and in bringing 
the dome down to the cylinder by a curve which for a greater and 
greater distance from the base tended, as time went on, towards a 
straight line as its limit. 

I may add that this lengthening of the cylinder and strength- 
ening of the lower lines of the dome, was the direct cause which 
led to the introduction of the ‘‘ false dome," (witness Humáyün's 


tomb, and those standing near it); the graceful forms of Sháh- 


jahán's day Being a later improvement. 

Among the other criteria may be mentioned the doorways, and 
these are often useful in distinguishing between buidings from 
Fíráz 'Tughluq's time and downwards; the aperture was always 
oblong, though usually sêt in an arch (I do not now speak of the 
arches in mosque walls) and ornamented at the top by side-posts 


being made to project. These doorways, which are wide and 


ample in Firúz Sha4h’s days, became subsequently more and more 
narrow, while the ornamé@ntation at the top became more finished 


and elaborated, until specimens are found to rival even tho 
pus workmanship of Fathpür Sikri and the Xgrah. Fort. 
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Be: des the foregoing tests, buildings belonging to the — 
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Notes on Archeological Remains at Shah ki Dheri and the site of 
Taxila.— By J. G. Dermenicr, Esq. 
[Received 18th April, 1870.) 
( Fide Proceedings for Juno and July, 1870.) 


I have the pleasure of sending you a photograph of certain hoads 
and images recently dug up. near Shah ki Dheri: 

The images are of stove, but the heads are of common plaster, 
nnd are evidently those of Buddha ; ; for they closely rosemble the 
figure of Buddha as depicted on the cover of Beale's new transla- 
tion of Fa Hian’s pilgrimage. - 

Sháh ki Dherí is about three miles from Kálá Serái on the Lá- 
hor and Pesháwar road. Near it aro still to be seen the remains 
of fortifications several miles in circumference, The area enclosed 
within the walls is known to the people as Kot Afial® The soil 
is rich and is covered with mounds and the debris of ancient habi- 
tations. 

Indo-Seythic and Indo-Bactrian coins nre commonly turned up 
e by the plough, and on former occasions very interesting Bactro- 
Buddhist relics have been brought to light by actual digging of the © 
mounds. 

_In 1859, a plate or plates of copper covered with Bactro-Pali in- 
| scriptions were found by Núr, a idm or servant in tho masjid 
LE of Ghilá adjoining Shah ki Dheri. Núr presented this plate to the 

late Mr. A. A. Roberts, then Comnlissioner and Superintendent of 
the Ráwal Pindi Division. . 
Again in 1861, thé same Nür found a stone trough, a crystal 

- digure, representing a duck ora turtle and a gold leaf bearing a — — 
TI short Bactro-Pali inscription, all of whicl are fully noticed and de- B 
" — seribed in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 2 of 1862. 

9 Probably Atelites, “ According to De Gnignos, their namo was properly 
"NET Tolo ‘or Tie-lle to which, from their inhabiting the bauks of the Oxus, tho 
a. J 1 Suec db, “ water" was prefixed, They are commonly confounded under 


e denomination of Indo-Soythi with their predtecssors, the Sakas, and 
u-Chi; as is done by Gibbon when he observos that the Indo-Seythm 
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n the confines of India from the time of A vatns to that of 
— D. 530" (vide noto 3, page 388 of Wilson's Ariana Antis  - 
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In 1863, Nur likewise discovered a bar of pure gold, worth about 
400 Rs. which, although it was not interesting in an archeological 
point of view, led to the inference that the city, which once existed 
in the neighbourhood, had not only been very large but very weal- 
thy. 

The plate of copper discovered in 1859 was sent to Calcutta by 
Mr. Roberts, and was described by him to have been found at 
Hasan Abdál. I am not aware, of the reason why Hasan Abdal 
was seleeted above all other places, perhays because, though sever- 
al miles away from the place of discovery: it is on the Grand Trunk 
rond, and is the nearest town best known to Europeans, or moro 
probably becãuse Nur brought this curiosity to Mr. Roberts, while 
he was encamped at Hasan Abdál. 

I have visited the locality, and have personally inspected the 
mound where the plate of copper was found. The name of the 
place is Topi, a small tope having existed here once. It is situated 
midway between the village of Mohra Moradü, and Mohra Mal- 
liar, and is on the boundary of the lands belonging to the village 
of Gangu Jumma. Itis about two miles to the north-east of the 
ruins of Kot Atial. 

Professor J. Dowson of Sandhurst College, in a letter* address- 
ed to Mr. E. Thomas, translates the inscription on the plate as 
follows :— 

** In the year seventy-eight (78) of the great king Mogo on the 
* fifth (5) day of the month Panmmus, on this notable occasion the 
“satrap of Chhahara and Chifkhsa by name Liako Kusuluko de- 


“* posits a relic of the hély Sakyamuni in the Sepatike, which he had 
“established in the country called Chhema, north-east of the city 


“of Taxila in honor of the great collective body of worshippers, 


“t and of all the Buddhas, for the honoring of his father and mo- 


_ thier, for the long life, strength and prosperity of the satrap's son 


_ Professor Dowson to be the same as the Moa or Mauas of the coiis 





and wifo, for the honoring of all his brothers and relatives oad 
for making known his‘ great liberality, fame, and success.” 
The great king Mogo is identified by General Cunningham aie 


hich are f fre nantly found i in the — 


= 
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Liak, the name of the satrap, is still acommon name among the 
Hindus of this part of the country. 


P 
Kusuluko represented probably the family name or title a Kusu- 


lu Kadphises. . 

General Cunningham believes Chharhara and Chukhsa to be 
Chuch and Huzara, There are, however, about 15 miles to the 
north-west of the spot where the inscription was found, in the 
"lláqah of Haroh, two villages within a couple of miles of each other, 
still known by the name,of Chahar and @hukshaia or Shai. There 
are extensive ruins near both tlfese villages, where Indo-Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythian coins are often found. I am of opinion there- 
fore that Liako Kusuluko was the satrap or governor of the 'Iláqah 
or district of Haroh, of which Chahar and Chukshaf were the chief 
towns. 

Moreover I think that the ruins near Sháh ki Dheri can be 
no other than those of the celebrated city of Taxila, and, ia addition 
to what has been stated above, my reasons for believing them to be 
so, are as follows :— 

I.—According to Menu,* the King is recommended to fix his 
capital in a fertile part of his dominion, but in an immediate neigh- 
bourhood, difficult of access, and incapable of supporting invading 
armies. Any one looking at the site of Kot Atial would at once 
preceive that the city must have been builtin strict accordance with 
the precepts of the Dharma Shastra. 

II.—Taxila is described by the Greek writerst to have been 
the largest eity betwoen the Indus'and the H¥daspes. The ruins 
are very extensive, having still the appearance of a very large forti- 
fied town. ‘There are no ruins at any other spot in the Sind Sagar 
Duáb covering even half as much ground. 

IIL.— Pliny] calls Taxila a famous city lying on a low, but level 
plain, the general name of the district beinz Amenda. Chhema was, 


e however, the name of the country where the relics, according to the 


inscription, were deposited. No such country is now known, but 


: f chhema is a Sanscrit word, signifying pardon, forgiveness, absolu- 


mu Fe = Chapter VII, of the Code. 


(007 0 + Arrian, Chapter VILI, Book V., ct passim, 


1 Book VL, Chapter 23, 
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tion. Perhaps then the locality or country was expressly sot apart 

for the deposit of propitiatory offerings “to all the Buddhas” pac- 

ticularly as the whole of the surrounding country from Khurram 

Güjar on the one side and Khánpúr on the other, is dotted with 

small topes,* the majority of which have been almost entirely de- 

molished by zamíndárs and others, in search of coins and relies 

which are-eagerly bought by dealers in the town of Rawal Pindi. 

IV.—General Cunningham hag translated the word utarena pra- 

che in the inscription, as Worth West, for ng other reason as far as 

I can see, than because tho*inscfiption was stated to have been 

found at Hasan Abdál, north west of Manikyála, which he then] 

believed was the site of Taxila; but the inscription was not found 

nt Hasan Abdal at all, as has already been stated, but at a place 

4 called Topi to the North East of Kot Atial, which is now believed to 

be the spot where Taxila once existed. Professor Dowson asserts 

that the letters ** of the word prachu (east) are as perfect and dis- 

*tinct as any in the whole inscription and they form most unequi- 
‘vocally the word prachu.” 

V.—In the itinerary of the Chinese traveller, Hwan Thsang, Tan- 
chashilo, or Taxila, is described to be on the boundary of India 
* towards the north, and a dependency of Cashmere. Certain slokas 
inthe Ramayana also allude to Taxila (‘Takshilla) as a dependency 
of Cashmere, and in the latter it is stated that the name of the 
town is derived from the founders of it, viz., Takshan, the son of 
Bharata; but itis possible that the name may be derived from 


Taksh, a celebrated "Berpent-god, and sile a stone or rock: the hill. 


overhanging the valleyeof Kot Atial having a serpentine appear- 
* ance, as viewed by me from Khurram Gijar. Or the name of the 
town may have originated from a passage cut through the hill like 
the Margalla Pass in thé vicinity, from faksh, to cleave, and sila, 
a stone. . 

— — Alexander the Great halted at Taxila to refresh his 


ice in 1864 found the remains of 58 small topes at and 
eri 









to — —— P. W. D., Punjab, the General 


uns ina iege dated 23rd Yee 1864, to the address of Col. $, 
ns ino ‘Shah ki Dheri wore almost certain- | 
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army, the brother and atibabsndors of Abisares* who was king 
of Abisara (the Abhisara of the Hindus) or the modern IIazárah, 
waited upon him with tribute, and Pliny} distinctly states that 
above Taxila, amofig the mountains, is the territory of Abisares. 
It is therefore apparent that Taxila must have been near Hazárah 
to mennce the safety of his kingdom, and to render it expedient for 
Abisares to propitiate the Macedonian. It is hardly worth while 
to mention that Shah ki Dheri gs on the borders of the Hazárah 
district. . 

VII.—In excavating a mound near Mohra M — there was re- 
cently found part of an upright column of a temple, probably the 
temple of the sun which Apollonius after crossing the Tudus is 
said to have visited at Taxila. The column was of sandstone and 
clearly belonged to the Grecian style of architecture, and it has 
been ascertained that General Cunningham discovered in 1864 at 
this very spot the remains of irsimilar pillar which was removed 
to Láhor, and is now on the grass plot in front of the Museum. In 
describing the pillar, the General in a letter dated 23rd January, 
1864 to Colonel Maclagan, states ‘‘that the base is a specimen of 
*5 what is called the Attie Jase, and as it is unornamented, I believe 
‘fit to have belonged to an Ionic column. The only difference 
** between this Taxila specimen and those of Greece, is in the upper 
** fillet which at.Athens was made of smaller diameter than the 
“upper torus, but which in this specimen is mado of exactly tho 
** same diameter as the upper torus." 

VIII—H wan Thsangt states to” the south-east of Tanchashilo 
at 30 li (5 miles) was a monastery built by: Asoka. 

To the south-east 5 miles from Kot Atial near the village c of 
Khurram Gijar almost half way up the hill, there are ruins still 


existing, probably of this very monastery. These ruins are called * 
Nara. 


Hwan Thsang further adds that to tho south-east of the town 


Lore built by Keu-lang-nu, the son of Asoka. 


& A Chaptors VIII. and XX. Book V., and Quintus Curt. Chapter XIII. 


dean XXVIII. Book XV. 
f the Asinio: Society of Bengal for July 1849; " oo 
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To the south-east of Kot Atial naar Hio village of Sháhpúr a 
large tope still exists. It was opened by General Ventura in 1832, 
with what result is not known. 

IX.— Fa Hian* a Chinese traveller in the béginning of the 5th 
century after Christ states that “at this place (Takshasila) and at 
another place to the eastward, two days' journey from it, the people 
have raised great towers, adorned with all the precious substances.” 

The second tower to the eastward is very probably the Great 
Tope of Manikyala which is at the present time by the shortest 
route over the Shah Aladitta hill, not less than 35 miles or two 
days’ journey from Shah ki Dheri, 

X.—Pliny} gives the distance of Taxila from the Indus to the 
Hydaspes at 120 Roman miles or 110 British miles. By the 
ancient road of the country abandoned for the present Grand 'Trunk 
road, the distance from Shah ki Dheri to Rawal Piudí was 30 
miles, avoiding the old Margulla ‘cutting which, according to the 
inscription still existing there, was completed in A. H. 1083 cor- 
responding with A. D. 1672, or about the time when the Emperor 
Aurangzeb marched to Hasan Abdál and sent his son Prince Sul- 
tán with an army against the Khattaks and other Trans-Indus 
— tribes; and from Rawal Pindi to Jhelam, the distance was 80 miles 
via Manikyála, Dhamak and Rahtis. The whole distance there- 
fore exactly agrees with Pliny’s statement. 


* Beale’s Fa Hian, Chapter XI., page 32, 
+ Book VI. Chapter 21. 
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List* of words and phrases to be noted and used as test words for the 


discovery of the radical affinities of languages and for easy comparison, 
drawn up by Mr. Justico OAMPBELL.— Translated into Kashmiri, by 
W. J. ErswurrE, Esa., M. D., Srinagar. 


Rules for the pronunciation of the vowels and consonants made 


a as the u of ‘but,’ ^ 


a represents a sound whieh must be learned from the lips of 
a native of Kashmir. 
as the a in ark. 
nearly as the au of * cause.’ 
as ai in aisle. 
as ou in sound. 
as y in my. 
in sounding this letter, the tongue is turned back and made 
to strike the roof of the mouth. 
č as e in pet. 
| as a in spade. 
f as fin fall. Kashmírís nearly always change the sound of 
f into that of p aspirated. 
g ns œg in goat. 
gh as g aspirated. Kashmiris cannot pronounce the letter 
gain correctly. 


ORE Ree 


i masiinpin. The Final i is pronounced very slightly. 


as ee in gleo. 
kh ask aspirated; 4A is gonerally incorrectly sounded by the ~ 
| Kashmiris. 
as n in the French mon., " 
as n in the Spanish Coruna. 
as o in not. 
as o in tone. 
y ks two Kashmiri and Gond Vacubuldelda given in the following pares 
con drawn up according to Mr. Justice Campbell's Model Vocabulary, 
elu feature lies in this that tho words are expressed in 


rí characters, which removes every doubt as to the correct 
Tus Enrror, 


















f > 
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| ph asp aspirated. : * "S if 
L y in pronouncing this lotter, tho tonguo must be rolled — x i 
es upon itself. 
4 t in sounding this letter correctly, the tofigue is rolled back 
and made to strike tho roof of tho mouth. | 
ts as in cots. 
u as in pull. . 2 à; 
- ü as u in rule. = 
E Meanings of Centractions. ‘ 
; f feminine. 
E JI  . used chiefly by Hindis. " 
4 A indeclinable. | | | 
E M used chiefly by Musalmans. A. Arabic. | 
F m masculine. P. Persian, i 
tx n nominativo. » 
| p-p. past or perfect participle. 
EL pi. plural. p N 
| prp, present participle. 
8. singular. 


hd 
aan C d € 
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Pronouns. 
I & Boh. 
P (yo Myón (n. s. m.) E 
eue Myâñi (n. pl. m.) ese aro 
ae TT Que  Myani (n.s f.) ——— 
Sle — Myànih (n. pl. f.) 


cr! Ais. 


We Som (n. s. m.) 
cio Seni (n. pl. m.) Used ad. 


We 


Of us or our 7 T 
Di" Sani (n. 8. f.) jectively. 


1 lw Sáñih (n. pl. f.) 
Thou 85 Tsah. 
oT Chón (n. s. m.) 
wle Cháni (n. pl. m.) 
cla. Chani (n. s. f.) 
ala Cháñih (n. pl. f.) 
aj Tóhi. 
dd Tuhund (n. s. m.) 
E. * 


Used ad- 
jectively. 


Of thee or thine 


Tuhandi (n. pl. m.) 
eM) Tuhanz (n. s. f.) 
Eye Tuhanzah (n. pl. f.) 
Să (when a person is absent and out 
of sight. 
oX-3 Tasund n. s.m.) 
ed Tasagdi (n. pl. m.) Used ad- 
pi Tasanz (n. s. f.) jectively. 
Spied Tasanzah (n. pl. £.) z 
Other forms of the above genitive are 


Used ad- 


f you or your ns 
vias 4 jectively. 





Of him or his 





m Tim (m.) 
&3 Timah (f.) 
(539.59  Timan hyund (n. s. m.) 
ois  Timan hindi (n. pl. m.) Weed ad. 
| See Timan hinz (n. s. f.) je — 
sy. Timan "CRINE (n. pl. £.) 





s 
9 = - 
Pd 


ê 
> 


* 
^ am 
es 


digi Tahund, &e. : Used ad 
oe. .Taimsund, &oc. jectively. >- 
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z [ ? Another form of the above genitive is— . 
ji — Tihyund, &c. 
f He s> Hù (where person spoken of is pre- 
Y sent, but distant from the speaker). 
Of him or his — Humsund, &c. 
Hum (m.) 
Th — 
| $2 Humah (f) 
Of them or their oaS.0«5 Human hyund, &c. 
He & Yik (when the person spoken of is 
present and near the speaker). 
Of him or his —  Yimsund, &c. 
m Yim (m.) 
1 They | 4 Yimah (f) 
3 a 
U Of them or their ditus  Yiman hyund, &c. 


Hii and yih are also used as 
^ and “this” respectively. 








— — 
^ 


we. Ee 


* 


I 
OT "| E Ld 
Y 


pi 
—— 


io i E 
b. L 











demonstrative pronouns for “that” 


Nouns. 
Hand aif Athah. 
— Khor (M.) 
poe | Ner Khór (H.) 
Nose OR Nast. 
an 





Y 





Mother 


Brother 


Sister 


Daughter 
Slave 


Cultivator 
Shepherd 


God 





Mól. 

Bab (M.) 
Pitá (H.) 
Mój (M.) 
Dad. 
Mátá (H.) 


Boe. 

Bini. 
Bagañi. 
Möhñú. 
Mard (M.) 
Pórush (H.) 
Manush (H.) 
Zanánah.  * 
Koólai. 
Ashaini. 
Shur. 
Nécha. 
Farzand (m.) 
Kar. 3 
Ghulam (m.) 
T5ónz (f.) 
Grost. 
Pohol. " 

AK Audá. 

Dai (H.) 
Shetán. * 
Aftab (M.) 
Seri (H.) 


Zin. 


Teandramah, (H.) 


Táruk. 








ra Pp dt M. 
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Water | e» Póin (HL) - 
ef P. Ab (M.) 





y quw ~ - 
E " , i 
* hd í 


3 
v 
si 
4 


Tu " Verbs. 
| Go 35 —— 
Eat Ae 





Before 


"n. La 
ity oe 
hl 3. INCAT 

^ 1 = cet. ^ hem 
JEF . 
r = — + mN 
F ] " ^ » 
at eee. 
` £ Y SR X he 







net fs n ii s y 
Sone SEF Pe < 
5 LS å ony f 
oo AMbS: A : 
A . 


LJ 
A 
i l 
«. 4 po t 
2 ^72 M P AM. 2 
Wm 
4 
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. Le of Ka — — 





A father 


To a father 





























Qo? , Yus. ve. rd 
wt Kus ? 
AS Kyah ? 
sus Kyázih ? 
u Tah. 
a Biyih. 
Ley A. Ama. 
aS z" fox Hargah. 
qs! Ai. 
xyi Auwah. 
ws! On. 
Lol Addasá 
A Nah 
— P. Afsüs. =» 
ys, Wahwilá, 


Mol. 

Máli sand (n. s. m.) 
Máli sandi (n. pl. m.) — | 
Máli sanz (n. s. f.) jectively. | 
Máli sanzah (n. pl. f.) 
Mális. 

Mális nishih. 

Zah Mali. 

Máli 

Malin hyund (n. s. m.) 
Málin hindi (n. pl. m. | 
Malin hinz (n. s. f.) jectively. — 
Málin hinzah (n. pl. f.) — ) 
Ac MM 

Kóri hyund (n. s. m.) 
Kóri hindi (n. pl. m. ) 

| Kóri hinz (n. s.f) | 
* Kori hi inzab opt)” 


* —* — TC d 
gu & utr 
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|. . To a daughter . $^ Kóri. i 
| From a daughter WA. Kóri nishih. 
t Two daughters %53) Zah kórih. 
: Daughters X» Kórih. 1 
B Mare 95  Kórinhyund(n.s.m.) 
r oid w5  Kórinhindi(n. pl. m.) 
^. MUR tA $us )Koóri hinz (n.s. f.) j — 
* S420 eKórinhinzah(n. pl. £) 
-  . To daughters cf Eri. ' 
p- From daughters &40 Korin nishih. 
A good man $c, Rut móhnü. 
a: Of a good man Oiwsgie, ^); Ratis móhnivisund, ec. 
- oa good man ceres y, Ratis mohnivis. | 
^ From a good 
3 man Bid, per 3) Rátis móhnivis nishih. 
Two good men pace 8) Zah rati móhnivi, 
E Good men perms» Rati moóhnivi. 
— Of good men Sitwsieo.3) Ratin móhnivén hyund, &c. 
Yo good men Weep) Ratin móhniven. 
/* From good men Awet Ratin móhniven nishih. 
|» Good women 4555,  Ra/sah zananah. 
| A bad boy «5 Yachh néchá. 
| A bad girl 54x? Yachh kúr. | 
|... Good ay Rut. , * 
E" - Le Sčthah rut, (when AAófah (tham) 


t 
— sethahis dispensed — — 

with. cs 
Yafs rut. 


- 

ev 
rom | 

x $ * Lo 
y 4? » ws» 
men A 
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^ —— A bull ələ  Dánd. , 
Bulls Sto  Dánd. 
A cow | 3*4 Gao. 
Cows * rics Gao. 
A dog v» Hún. 
Dogs = wè Húñi. 
A bitch wè Hin. 
Bitches &»2 Honih. 
A he-goat ag Sa Zsháwul. 
A female goat z3 Tshawaj. 
Goats &2,l25 Zshawajih (pl. f.) 
A male deer u3 Ris. 
j A. female deer Suy Riiskat. 
: Deer &= ., Riis kachih (pl. £) 
I (m.) am urte Boh chhus. 
I (f.) am ote Boh chhas. 
Thou (m.) art — Zeah chhuk. 
. Thou (f.) art = 3) Zah chhak. 
|. He is R ĉa Su chhu. 
We (m.) aro & =»! Ais chhih (ih = e anglice.) 
We (f.) are t>! Ais chhih (ih = e in pet anglice.) 
You (m.) are P439 Töhi chhiwah (i = e anglice). 
You (f.) are fee) Tohi chhiwah (i=e in pet ang- 
4 lice). 
Y They (m.) are å>) Tim chhih (ih 2 e anglice.) 
They (f.) are &»4 G3 Timah chhih (ih ein pet ang- 
lice.) | 
I (m.) was — d no Boh ésus. 
I (f.) was owt’ —Bóhásas. 
| Thou (m.) wast tasi)  Tsah ósuk. 
$ Thou (f.) wast Slofs} Zsah ásak. 
: He was uro. Su ós. 
We (m.) were A Ais dis. 
bi. We (f.) were wfo! Ais dsah. 
| * Do You (m.) were šaľa Tõhi — 
o You (f.) were 89~74% Töõhi ásawah. 
—. . They (m.) were ute Tim dis, 


~ 
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They (f.) were 
- Be 
i Te be 


Being 


| 
Having been. | 
I (m. & f.) may be 


5 I (m. & f.) shall be | 
In. & f.) should be 


Boat | 


| To beat 
J Beating 



















<>. 


= Having beaten 








L 
I m.) beat 
—— (f) beat 
‘Thou (m.) beatest 





E Thou (f.) beatest 


obyag 
wh Yao. 
whYSe >! 


eee" 






ways ee i 





Asin (present participle, indo- 
clinable.5 

Asit (conjunctive participle, in- 
declinable.) 





9 — (n. s. m.) p erfect par- 
Asmnti (n. pl. m.) ticiple. 


Asmafs (n. s. f.) 
Asmna/sah (n. pl. f.) 





Boh ásah. 


Láe (s. m. f.) 


Láyü (pl. m. f.) 
Láyun. . 
Láyán (present participle, inde- 


* 


clinable.) - 
Loemut (n. s. m.) Past or 
Liemati (n. pl. m.) Ere, d 
Láema/s (n. s. f.) adjectively. | 
Léyimafsah n. pl. f. Y 
Lâyit (conjunctive participle, in- 

declinable.) | 

Boh chhus láyán. L^ 
Boh chhas láyán. 
Tsah chhuk láyán. 
Tsah chhak láyán. 
Su chhu láyán. 


Ais chhih láyán (ih — ean 








^. 1870.) 


bo You (f) beat vuU Y sya 
> > 

They (m.) beat WUY4ea p 

They (f.) beat * wl yaris au) 


I (m.) am beating HY rpi 
I (f) am beating whlY +24 
I (m.) was beating «UY, 14 



















9 
I (f) was beating LIF To 
I (m. f.) had beaten — 
I (m. f.) may beat “yu 
I (m. f.) shall beat ~ aya 
| I (m. f.) should beat a Yas 
I (m. f.) am beaten eT y 
| I (m. f.) was 

beaten iy e Tay 
I (m. f.) shall be beaten prayy 
» Im.) go ca^ tee 
~ If.) go cS, eH 
Thou (m.) goest ^f ce S 
3 wasp Sea 5j 
lati a 
"lr 
) wi urs 

Thou tt ) Sintesi 

Ho went 


E -+ 
ML 





cix 
Sane CY 
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Téhi chhiwah láyán (i= in pet 
anglice.) 

Tim chhih láyán (ihe anglice.) 

Timah chhih láyán (ihzein pet 
anglico.) 

Boh chhus láyán. 

Boh chhas láyán. 

Bgh sus láyán. 


e Boh ásas láyán. 


Loemut ósum. 
Boh láyih. 
Boh léyih. 
Boh láyih. 
Láyinah fm. 


Láyinah ámut ósum. 
Láyinah yiyam. 

Boh chhus ga/shán. = 
Boh chhas gafshan. 
T*ah chhuk gatshan. 
73ah chhak gafshán. " 
Su chhu gafshan, 
Boh gos 

Boh gayas. * 
Tah gók. 

Tsah gayak. 

Su gau. * >» 
Gatsh (s. m. and f.) 
Gatshyg (pL m. and f.) 


Gatshén (present participle inde- — 









clinable). iM 
Gómut (n. s. m.) a i 
Gámati (n. pl. m.) ast, or Di 
Gimat (55. £) eee 


Gbnafssh (n, pith) ee ji 














a ; " " 
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am 2*5. 505 Chón náo kyah e c» 
—— | Í d c Ded [ Not idio- 
8 What is your &x4a$,0534,5 Tuhund náo kyah ( matic. 
name ? 4 7 E chhu ? | 
7 er shoes S85) Thih kyah* chhui | 
we — náo ? l Idiomatic. + § 
- MEL T xyes  Tóhi kyah chhu- 
EE et. ALS wah nav. . | 
How old is this x d P 
-. horse ? As. yh. N35, $ s Yih kur ka¢sah wohur chhu p 







How far isit from 


moe 


ow many sons 
are there in your 
father’s house ? 





Ac x3 
* oro — 
— 
have walked a 433555542 52 5| 
| long wayto-day. 
" $ — ied Ed 
tee The son of my un- | * 
cle i 1s married to Ax s b dsb 
» — her sister, wipe 





here to Kashmir ? -uel paisai Yitih péthah Kashiri támat 


kótah chhu dúr ? 
Chánis mali sandi gari ) p 
ká/s néchivi chhih ? 












: Not 
Tuhandis máli sandi \j d io- 
ga ka/$ nechivi matic, 
hih ?- . 
Chánis malis kats 


néchivi chhih? | 
Tuhandis mális kats 
néchivi chhih ? . 


Az pokus böh dérih péthah. 
My ini pitar sandi něchivi chhu | 


tahanzi bini set methar. 
kurmut. 







Myáni pitar. báyi chhu tahangi £ 
bini set nethar kurmut. pe D 


or | 
Myani mamasandi née dvi ea 


EN 


anonn vilah 





ww Bu =) — RN Tw 
A is » 
* | 
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ojaa Tahanzi thari pét thau zin 
~ = (not idiomatic), . 
Put the saddle o» 
upon his back. jeu JA VS 
. } — ae EUM | Idiomatic. 
a Coe ors Ain ladus. | 


z erm EP E ai, Sëțhah kamchih lá- 
yim tahandis né- 








I have beaten his chivis, 
" , or 
^ cii — oo esas fiw Séthah kamchih di- 
3 tim tahandis nē- 
| chivis. 
He is grazing cat- — BS (op wl asda y Su chhu gupan ra- 
tle on the top of chhán  koh-kalas 
the hill. pét. - 
9 He is sitting on a Sua iadi Lut kulas tal chhu 
horse under that guris khasit. ' 
tree. ⸗ 
Hisbrotheristaller  243&Xg$(,2534342 (2522343  Tahund boe chhu- 
ev than his (not his tahanzi bini khó- . 
; own) sister, tah thöd. ! | 
The price of that is 4x). 015 ade set Humyuk möl chhu 
? "two rupees and dáyih rópayih. 
a half. 
My father lives in wl. 2 bp Jaede'seu—0 Myón mól chhu hut 
that small house. "larihani manz basán. 
Give this. rupee to — Soon Yih rópai dih humis. | 
Z a on him. ur 522052“ Yihropai diyá humis, = —— 
p Tako those rupees ret 42 daed Humah ropayih hih humis. Å 
from him. 1 


ay pee 3n) Zabar chób dih humis biyih 
razau set andun. 

Zabar liyit razau set gan- 
dun (more idiomatic). 


f Beat] him well and VOCI 
- ^ bind him with4 SS=" 
/ ropes, — uu 9 ol 25 







Iles yos — Krerih andrah khár 4b. 


efa&,.4e Mih bonth pak. 
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Whose boy comes tp 4isdissj4ayatoiss Kohund néchá chhu (ih 
behind you ? patah patah yiwán ? 

From whom did wie AA Ss Tu Jes nishih hétut ? 
you buy that ? 
From a shop-keepor 423, 15315 | 51, ,- Kx! Gámakis REF wánawális 
of the village e. nishih, 
a 
—— A 


Gondi Words and —— Rev. James Dawson, Missionary to the 
Gonds, Chindwara, Central Provinces. 


[Received 7th June, 1570. } 


Numerals. 

One undi i w=) 
" Two rand TZ 

Three mind as 

Four nálüng area E 
r; Five ~ saiyúng Sajn 

Six sárüng ema 

Seven yerüng 4 oe * 

Eight .&ürmur — wae E 
à Nine unmák Sara 

- Ten pad > 


s *- 
JI I . 
- r È 
b p A, 4 ] $ 
` — y 
i am d i ’ : 
— E + £p 
Ta, E 


EI 
-ps 
hy J Ls 
md. ra 
* i - 
p nu 2 
g’ *Y ] 
" á 
3 = y 


LI 
leks AY 
i LAC 
L 
E 
- 
— 
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^ The Gonitive 35 dor fora wid ane ‘datermined by the Gonder 












and Number of the noun following, e.g. i— 





















Náwor tammur arae Wu my brother. 
-= y 
Náwork tammeark arara "D my brothers. 
4 Náwá selár IUD Sere my sister. S- 
Náwáng selárk arajn Bară my sisters, 
This rule is applicable to tho Genitivo ense of all nouns and " 
pronouns. E 
5 / Plural. 
Nom, we ammot » Barz * 
Gen. of us, our máwor, máwork WATE Aare "x 
máwáü, máwüng - Ta? wra i2 - | 
| Acc. us mák, mákun are WDBU 
TS 2nd Personal Pronoun, Sing. 
zs g 
"E Nom, thou immá * ul 
ja Gon. of thee, thine, niwor, niwork, «arm, Ware " 
níwá, niwáng im, wisia 
: thee ník, nikun ala, wige 4 
3 Plural, 2 | 
E "Nom. you ! immát . CU ic 
of you, your, miwor, niwork  " atare ware | UM 
. míwá, niwáng ier aia ] 
you * mik, mikun ats HU M 












3rd Personal Pronoun , Sing. Mase. 


he 4 or 
ofhim, his — onhor, onhork 
DN y onhá, onháng , 
o hi @ on 
| Plural Mase. 
ork 


* * a, their. orknor, orknork 


orkna, orknáng 
pum 









- 9 


üm 

: 3; — * 
Sew rein 4 
ara 












rim riia 
aşa 
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* l Third Personal Pronoun, Sing. Fem. : 
TN Nom. she ad Sz 
F Gen. of hor, hers — tánnor, tánna * aTgI< atar, or 
— addenor, addená Wgm, SE ar 
Acc. her tán are 
Plural Fem. 
| they au . "IT 1 
thoirs aveknor, gvektork HIRA, amar 
»avekná, aveknáng wamm, Saartia 
them avekun saga 
Hand kai m 
Foot - kál "Ie 
- i Nose massor W*uIC 
E » Eye kan "mp 
i * Mouth tudi wl 
duc Ear kavi * eu 
i Tooth pal qu [ 
" Hair chuting qfea : i 
* Tongue wanjer aac 
g= * pir qit 
. murchul wp 
sono H. TT * 
r chándi H a 
* dháú qs — 
dhái "TE * Kv. 
selár - yid 





IE 
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7 Slave barskályál. aa [ETAT 
Cultivator not known Uis d 
Shepherd » gádri mgt} 
God " Ishwar Xu 
Devil daitdr Rs 
Sun suriyál xx are 
e Moon chandarmal R 
Star suku e 
— Fire f xis , 
tS Water à yer 
J "-  - House ron 
$ Horse kodá 
Cow múra 
Dog nai 
t Cat bilal 
p * Oock gogoti 
Duck not known 
Ass gadhál 
Camel ütüm 
6 m" Bird * pite | 
v Go han 
Eat tin 
Sit udhá 
Come á wará 
Beat ^. jím = 
‘Stand nita : 
Die B sásí han "ri wa 
Give. sim ala 
Run, vitá faar 








 immáț hant, 





parro 
karrum 





e are in the singular, as, Go thou, immá han, Tan | 
cme wv. The plural imperative is 
T - the. singular by adding t6 x. 






























x 
&- 
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Yes inge - zs —— 
a Down khálwá Iza 
T l Far lakh aa 
z What báng "aia 
; But unde LE 
No halle Wa 
Before munne aa. 
Behind pije fost 
Why bari 4 V argi 
«4 If unde sus 
* Alas hái hái* wre ere Il. 
Declension of Nouns, Sing. 
P. Nom. a father dháü HD 
: Gen.  ofafather, m.  dháünor-nork MPH 
. of a father, f. dháüná-náng ursa- [21 
- Dat. toa father dhatin ws : 
- Abl from a father dháünsin 
. Plural. 
Nom. fathers dháürk 


` Gen. of fathers, m. dháürknor-nork 
— of fathers, f. dháürkná-náng 
a Dat. to fathers |. dháürkun 
a from fathers dháürksin 


There is no dual. 














— Sing. 
sent. A rudes sd midr 
* Of a daughter, m. midnor-nork : 
^ ty of a daughter, f. miáná-náng ^i 





TTo a — mián 


miansin 





Plural. 
miárk 


miárknor-nork 









A good man 

Of a good man, m. 
Of a good man, f. 
To a good man 
From a good man 


Gd Wüdi end PArasar- 


Sing. with adjective. 


chokho mánuwál 
chokho mánwánor 
chokho mánwáná 
chokho mánwán 
chokho mánwánsin 


Sel TESTS 
Sra Harare 
Slat Ararat 
Sal areas 
rar arara gia 


The Plural of Genitive as above. 


Good men 

Of good men, m. 
Of good men, f. 
'To good men 
From good men 


chokho manwalk 


chokho mémwa4lknor 


chokho mánwálkná 


chokho mánwálkun 
chokho mánwálksin 


bd 
Plural Noun with Adjective. 


Sal ASH 

Sral ISSITRSTTX 

Slat RATEI * 
lal amp 

Sal amna 


The Plural of Genitive as formerly. 


A good woman 
Good women 
A bad boy 

A bad girl 
Good 

Better 

Best 

High 

Higher 


J Highest 


A horse 

A mare 

Horses e 
Mares 

A bull 


A cow 





chokho ár 

chokho ásk 

burtor pedgil 
burtai pedgi 
chokho 

tan sin chokho 
sabrot sin chokho 
dhongal 

tan sin dhonzál 


sabrot sim dhongal i 


koda 
koda 
kodáng 
kodáng 
kurra 
mura 
kurráng 
müráng 


nai 
naik 
nai 


"HIST "HTC 

Sarat ara 

ware "SIT 

qa Wes 

ale 

ara gia ara 
re ola wur 
ein 

ara Hl wire 
aaa aia cinta 





ET" re 
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Bitches 

A he goat - 
Goats 

A female goat 
Female goats 
A deer 

Deer 

A female deer 
I am 

Thou art 

He is 


= We are 


You are 

They are 

I was 

Thou wast 

He was 

We were 

You were 

They were 

Be 

To be 

Being 

Having been 

I may be 

I shall bo 

I should be 

Beat 

To beat 
Beating 
Having beaten 
I beat 

Thou beatest 

He beats 

"We beat 

Xou beat 
- 









naik 

bakrál 
bakrálk 

yeti 

yeting 

mao 

máok 

mao e 

anná ándág 
imma ándin 
or ándur e 
ammot ándom 
immat ándit 
ork ándurk 
anná mathoná 
immá mathoni 
or mathor 
ammot mathoram 
imimát mathorit 
ork mathork 

ám 

aiáná 

áteke, or 

ásode 

ásikun 

aiáká 


-` * » 
áiaká 


aiata (?) 

jim 

jiina 

jiteke 

jisikun 

anna jiátoná 
imma jiátoni —. 
or jíátor 

ammot jiátoram 
imma! jiátorit 


Gondi Words and Phrases? 





-æ 
= S 
"Wee 
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à They beat ork jiátork Wir Stara 
I am beating anná jiátoná war sTPTcRTSIT 
I was beating anná jíndán wa siera = 
I had beaten " anná jisi mathoná aq cpu aurat C 
I may beat anná jíáká Sal Sarat 
T shall beat anná jiálcá "HET nara 


“I should beat 
I am beaten 
I was beaten 


I shall be beaten 





anná Jiátoná (?) 
anná már tindátoná 
ana mar titan 
anná már tindáká 


"war silage (?) 
wal arcfa=rarar 
Bart arctaara 2 
Sal aar 


I zo anná handátoná "EHI *EIHTST 
Thou goest immá handatoni <I werdrel 
He goes or handátor St Sale 
I went anná hatán wal were n 
Thou wentest immá hatín zar wala 
He went or hatur "HIX X 
Go han =a 
Going hateke, and wat and 

] hanjode eras 
Gone hanjikun BILSE Jil 


What is your name ? 
Míwá parol báng ándu ? ' 
Wer wepe cuis cpu? 


How old is this horse ? d 

i Id kodá bachále warsán ná ándu ? . 

<= Rer aq WT ar we? 

‘How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

Igátál Káshmirtun bachále lakh ándu ? " 
| XA anma WIS Ba ws? 

How many sons are there in your father's house ? 

Miwor dháü ná rot te bachále mark ándurk ? 

Mare ars ar tra a Aare HH B=? 

I have walked a Se way to-day. 
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The son of my uncle is married to her sister. 
Náwor káká nor marri tánná seláná marming kitur. 
. MA BAT ATC WT aa aT Ger ar agin MTA. 
__In the house is the saddlo of the white horses 
1 Pápdri kodá tá khogir rot te ándu. ~~ > 
" qed «IET ar am ta a "wr. 
Putathe saddle upon his back, 
Tan ná murchut parro khogireirá. 
* DU aT aaa qr Wc. y 
I have beaten his son with many ‘stripes. 
Anná onhor marrin walle korán jftan. 
Sal get afa aa Gre Sara. 
s He is grazing cattle on the top of tho hill, 





i *Or mattá tá chendit parro múráng kondánzg mehtátor. 

ie It HET wT Sha WI we are Weare. 

p Ho is sitting on a horse under that tree 
Or ad marrát khálwá kodát parro udiloe: * 
Sit Se Acia aA ATSR Go SRNT. - 


His brother is taller than his sister. 

Onhor tammur onha selán sin dhonzál ándur. 

WeSC AAC See Sara Slo Sina Bee. 

The price of that is two rupees and a half. - l 

Tán ná mola arhái rupiáng ándu. _ « 

ma AT Aa Were Wein wie. 

My father lives in that small houso: i 

Nawor dháú ad chudor rot te mandátor. 

mAn a WE WX Ura OW wer. LT 

Give this rupee to him. | 

pt Id rupiá on sim. - om 

ss FS ANT Brae TW. 

“ie Take those rupees from him. t 

E E rupiáng on sin yená. um n pa; 
it twit Sitar a arr. — 

it him well and bind him with ropes. i new 

C Yn walle e koríug jisikun nuno to dohát. 
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A Draw water from the well. 
Kún ta yor ámát. 
Hal at Ux Ware. 
' Walk before me.” 


> Ná munno tákát. 
"I Wa arate. 
Whose boy comes behind me ? ‘ ' 
Miwa pija bonhor chauwá waiáter ? 
Har fusr Rise Bal prae. | °- 


From whom did you buy that ? 
Immát tán bon sin mola to yetit. 
SHS ae 41a SGT WD a Bata. 
From a shopkeeper of the village. 
Natenor undi baniyán sin. 


"T€ Ae SS afana gr. 





— — 








Notes on Sanskrit Inscriptions from Mathurd.—By Bdbu RAJENDRA- 
LALA Mirra. 


[Read 2nd September, 1868.] 


- In the Proceedings for May, 1862, mention is made of some seulp- 
tures and inscriptions which the Fácutorarih Governor of the N. W. 
| Provinces had placed at the disposal of the Society, "These had been 
found by Mr. Best, Collector of Mathurá, while engaged in clearing 
away, in 1860, a large earthen mound for the site of a new court- 
house at the entrance of that station by the*main road leading from 
it to Agra. = 
At one time there stood on this mound “a masjid of somo anti- 
quity which had been blown down for military reasons during 
utiny, ” and under it there existed the remains of what was 
ya : | once a Buddhist monastery. No attempt was made to ascertain tho 
extent of the building or to trace its ground-plan, but from tho 
j sizeof the mound, and the quantity of stones and building materials 
found, it was evident that the monastery must have been a large ohe, 
and included at least two temples dedicated at different times. 





= 
< 







= — articles found, were a number of sculptures in the coarse | 
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red sandstone, so common in Delhi and Agra, and including a lot í 
of statues, cornices, bas-reliefs and pillars. ‘These were," accord- 
ing to Mr. Best, “all more or less mutilated, and appeared to be of 
varying antiquity." ‘‘ It was probable," he therefore thought, “ that 
the building had passed through several stages of decay, repair and * 
additions, before its final destruction." Although most of the sculp- 
tures are of very inferior workmanship, ** they are," says General 
Cunningham, ** very interesting gn account of their variety, as they 
compzise statues of all sizes, bas-reliefs, pMlars, Buddhist railings, 
votive stupas, stone umbrellas, and many other objects peculiar 
,to Buddhism, of a date as early as the first century of the Christian 
era. Amongst the broken statues, there is the left hand of a colos- 

. gal figure of Buddha, the teacher, which measures one foot across 

— the palm. The statue itself, therefore, could not have been less than 

— from 20 to 24 feet in height. Stone statues of this great size are so 

difficult to move, that they can be very rarely made. lt is 

true that some of the Jain statues of Gwalior are larger, such as 
| the standing colossus in the Urwáhi of the fort, which is 57 feet 
Ae high, with a foot 9 feet in length, and the great-seated figure on the 
east side of the fort, which is 29 feet, with a hand 7 feet in length. 
2 But these figures are hewn out of the solid rock to which they are 
still attached by the back."** ‘I look therefore with great interest  » 
| to the discovery of other portions of the Mathurá colossus, especially 
eto that of the pedestal, on which we may expect to find the " 
E name of the donor of this costly and difficult work,"* Some of 
them are interesting also, from the circumstance of their bearing 
inscriptions in the ancient Gupta character with dates in figures. of 
a new type. #One of the sculptures is thus described by General 
Cunningham. 

“The most remarkable piece of sculpture is that of a female of | 
E rather more than half life size. The figure is naked, save a girdle E 
—  — ef beads round the waist, the same as is seen in the Bhilsa sculp- 
tures and Ajanta paintings. The attitude and the positions of the - 

b hands are similar to those of the famous statue of Venus of the 
A dt: pitol.- Put in the Mathura statue, the left hand is — 
s : across the r right breast, while the right hand holds up a small. pi o1 t tion. 


B 


— = di p E © Aribesiigion Report foe 1008.05, p 4 — EN 
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! of drapery. The head is slightly inclined towards the right should- 
er, and the hair is dressed in a new and peculiar manner, with ~ 
long curls on each side of the face, which fall from a large circular 
ornament on the top of the head, The back of the figure is 
supported by a thick cluster of lotus stalks covered with buds and 
flowers, which are very gracefully arranged and boldly executed. 
The plump face with its broad smile is the least satisfactory part 
of this work. Altogether this statue is one of the best specimens 
of unaided Indian art that I have met with. I presume that it 
represents a dancing girl.’’* 

Mr. E. C. Bayley who was, at tho time of the discovery, Judge. 
of Mathura, had the inscriptions removed to his bungalow, and facsi- 
miles prepared of some of them. These were early placed at my dis- 
pesal. Major General Cunningham who saw the inscriptions soon 
after, also prepared reduced transcripts of a number of them, and 
placed them in my hands. I had been assured by Mr. Bayley that 
- he had taken immense pains in transcribing the inscriptions with 

his own hands, after testing each letter by holding the unwieldy 
stones in different lights, and I well knew the care and attention 
which General Cunningham devoted to such work; I was prepared 
therefore to find that the two sets of facsimiles would prove to be 
exactly alike. But on examination, I found them to differ in 
some material points, and I was obliged to lay them by, until I 
- got an opportunity of comparing them with the originals, which I 


M» 
i expected would soon be sent to the Society’s museum. These were 
received in 1865, and on comparing them with my facsimiles, I 
* Ibid, p. 5. " 
+ These include— > 
b Ist. The feet of a large image supported by, male and female figures atthe 
sides and smaller figures between the foot (No. 830 A.) 
2nd, Figures representing portion of a procession in honor, apparently, of 
Buddlia (No. 830 B.) " | 
8 ard. Tho fect of à small image, apparently, of Buddha, bearing an inscription 


830 C. 
K Ath, Nig stone ladder which, apparently, had been used as a drain-pipe, bear- 
ing part of a very interesting inscription (S76 A.) 
ga TA. Twelve bases of round pillars bearing inscriptions, 
—— th. A fragment of red sandstone about 3 feet high with Buddhist figures in 
— .— relief on two sides, One of these sets of figures represents the birth of 
|». Buddha, No. 880 A. | 
— th. A very perfect figure of Buddha, about 6 feet in height, the head 
x » E encircled by an ornamental halo (887 A.) 
e 


71.5 


4 


- . 
- » D ul 
r E ? 
in A 
I d - 1 
d ? 
è- —- * 
» 
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found that out of 10 facsimiles of Mr. Bavloy, the Society had A 
ag received the originals of only 8, and out of 18 transcripts of 


General Cunningham, only 11 were forthcoming, tho rest being 
missing, most probably ‘converted into ballast for the repair of 
roads by some DBenthamito overseer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment; for in reply to my enquiry on the subject, Mx. Bayley wrote 
to me, “I fear some of Cunningham's are hopelessly gone, as I 
L^ could not find them, and a good «leal of mone: -breaking had gone 
my on in the meanwhile.” 

Among the missing stones was a most important dated one, 
which in the two sets of facsimiles appeared to differ in their details. 
1 | There were, however, among the stones sent to the Society, two 

originals which were not included in either set of the facsimiles. 

The inscriptions were all more or less defaced, worn out ayd 
smudgy, and it was by filling up the interstices of the letters with 
powdered black-lead, that I could read some of them. Others it 
was impossible to decypher, and the facsimiles now presented to tho ⸗ 

— readers of the Journal (plates IV, V, VI and VII.) are, to a great 
extent, imperfect. They are taken from General Cunningham's tran- 
scripts, with such corrections and emendations as a careful ex- 
amination of the original and comparison with Mr. Bayloy's 
transcripts would warrant, leaving all doubtful letters as ey 
"were read By the General. 

— Fourteen of the inscriptions are inscribed on bases of pillars, 
_ three occur on the pedestals of statues, one on a stone ladder, one on. jj 
| an oblong slab, and one on a — or chaitya, i. o., model of a funer- 
. ml monument. Accordiág to General Cunningham “altogether 
the bases of 30 pillars were discovered, of which 15 were inscribed — = 
with the names of the donors who presented the columns to » the” 
monastery." But, he says, “as one of these gifts consis sted of 6 — 
— A secoli of 
40 columns to be discovered, which will bring up the t 
number to 70."* Tho inscriptions from which these pei 
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|: collected aro, however, not before mo, or if they be mentioned in 
| any portion of the inscriptions communicated to me by the General, 
they are not legible to me. " 
| The plinths ef the pillats are squares, of 234 to 24 inches 
| each side, having on each corner the figure of a lion, half pro- 
jecting from. the base moulding. Little can be said of the exe- N 
cution of these figures, but their style is characteristic. From 
above Their body rise the shafts, whjch are not, as is usual among 
purely Indian columns, folygonal and cylindrical at intervals, 
but cylindrical throughout, ns is the case in some of the columns 
in. the temple of Marfand and other structures in Kashmir. Tho 
diameter of the shafts may be roughly given at 18 inches. Ordinarily 
| the length of Indian pillars varies from 7 to 9 diameters, and 


E 


taking 8 at an average, the height of the veranda to which the 
pillars were attached, may be assumed at 16 feet. The temples 


| themselves must have been considerably higher to make room 
“ _ for statues, one of which was 24 feet in height. , 
The inscriptions on the pillars are in several instances repeated, 


first inscribed on the torus and then on the plinth. But in more 
than one instance, the two inscriptions appear to be different. 

The statues call for no remark. They are of the usual Sárnáth 
type, two being standing figures with one hand lifted as in lec- 
turing, and the other holding the hem of a light drapery thrown 
over the person; the third is a seated figure: the head im all the 
_ three instances is encireled by a halo. 

The stone ladder is peculiar, Mr. Budley describes it to have “ ori- 

T ginally formed part of a sculptured drain pipe, which was subse- 

| quently 1 made to do duty as part of a stone ladder, and the ruthless 

— hans which fitted it for the latter purpose, had untortunately hacked 

2 Fiii a great portion of a very iter esting inscription which it 

originally bore.” Possibly it was originally a drain pipe ; if so, it 

! — not have then borne any inscription, for the inscription ap- 
pens: to have been incised after its conversion into a ladder, be- 

i. ming at the bottom of the left hand bar and carried from above 
- downwards on the right hand side, the feet of the letters on the 

| si e sides being reversed, Had the inscription been cut be- | | 

the making of the steps, the writing would have all run in the * 
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» same direction. The ladder as we now possess it, (Plate VI. Fig. x 
t Xiv)is only a fragment, the upper half being lost. This cireum- 
stance, and the injuries which the letters have received from time 
and ill-usage, render the complete *deciplierment of the record 
quite out of the question. From the few words that I have been 
able to read, I take the steps to have been presented by a mendi- 
cant, named Buddha-dasa, for the use of the pious, or, to quote his 

x own words, “ for the good of all mankind” (sarvasatta hit). 

— — fhe inscriptions on the pillars are Mikewise records of gifts 
to the mondstery, nnd in language, style and grammar differ not 
in the least from similar records in Sanchi and other Buddhist 

- sanctuaries. "The shortest inscriptions of this class simply say ** the 

gift of so and so ;" others add the purpose for which the gift is mado, I 

t Qbeing" the good of one's ownself, or that of his parents, or of mankind i 

I 





at large; and the more elaborate include the date of the gift, 
the name of the monastery, and perhaps the name of the reigning 
Lh. sovereign. The nature of the gift is sometimes mentioned, but 
1 not often; and the question may be raised as to whether'in tho | 
case of inscriptions, recording gifts (/ddna/ without specifying their | 
nature, they are to be taken as mere records of gifts, or of the gift 
of the objects on which they occur? General Cunningham is in favour 
of the latter alternative, and is of opinion that the things on which 
| donative inscriptions occur, are themselves the objects" of _these 
inscriptions. There is generally, however, no pronoun of any kind 
in such inscriptions to fix such a meaning, and it often happens; that 
 » asingle bar of a railing, records two or three or more gifis-of 
DUAE different dates, eachein the usual form of gifts of so and so - 
i: | —amukasya dánam. Of the two inscriptions given on plate V. (No. 
EU ov v,) that on the torus records the gift of some Dasa, the “son * 
A of Vasumihira, while the one on the plinth, gives the name ` 
of Vis‘vasika Vikramahára, son of Sinha, They cannot possibly = 
be intended to record the gift of the pillar, but of some gift 
in money or other article to the shrine. Had the object been en 
the joint gift of two or more persons, their names would have 
sen given, not in separate inscriptions, but in one record, | ds. | 
— case in many inscriptions which have come under notice. 
m disposed to think, therefore, that the dina inscriptions were — P 
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J designed partly by wily covetous priests who, for a consideration, 
dispensed sanctity to ordinary mortal names by recording them on 
sacred .edifices, and partly by a desire to buy celebrity or immor- 
tality at a cheap cost by having one’s name recorded on buildings 

y frequented by millions, and which were supposed to last to all but 

eternity; a counterpart of that feeling which makes the modern | 

tourists scribble their names under the dome of St. Peter. The late 

Major Markham Kittoe availed hjmself of this idea, and recorded 

the name of each subscriBer to the Benares College Building Fund 

over or around a separate arch or doorway of the College Building 
as the donomof that particular object, and not as a contributor to 
the general fund, 

In the case of the inscriptions on statues (Nos. xu. xin. Xvi. 
the language is throughout different, and they leave no doubt i in 
the mind as to the object of their writers. 

One of the pillar inscriptions describes the edificé in which it was 
found as the monastery (vihdra) of Huvishka, whose titles were “ the 
great king, the king of kings, the son of God," following closely 
the numismatie Greek legend Basileus Basileun theodotoy. Major 


A t — 


gum > 


^ General Cunningham first identified this prince with the Hushka of 

the Réjatarangini and the Ooerki of our Indo-Scythian coins. He 
M reigned in Kashmir in the middle of the first century before Christ, 
- 


and fronf tho circumstance of a monastery dedicated by him existing 
| in Mathurá, we may fairly infer that his dominion extended, at least, 
b as far down as that ancient city, 

2 A second inscription (Plate XI."No. xv.) gives the name of 
"d * another prince with the same ultra regal titles of Mahirijd, rájítirájá, 
y. and devaputra, but owing to a lacuna in the stone, it cannot be fully 
| read. ‘The first two syllables are unmistakeably Vasu, after which 
there is space in the facsimiles for three létters which Mr. Bayley 
thinks were either mitrasya or devasya, making the whole name 
— either Fasumitra or Vasudeva. As the mark of the long vowel is 
distinct and Vasumitra isnot strictly correct, I take the name to be 
Vasudeva. That this prince was a successor of Huvishka, must 
E f I ow as n matter of course, if our inference about the date of this 
| F — inscription be correct: if it be doubted still, judging from the 

E (character of his inscription, his time was’ not much removed ffom 
~ that of the S'aka king. 
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Some of the inscriptions, as already stated, are dated, and the 
figures of these dates are by far the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most puzzling elements in their composition. Ge- 
neral Cunningham, some time ago, commented on them at great 
length in this Journal,* but without coming to a satisfactory con- 


„lusion. Nor can I congratulate myself upon having raised the ques- 


tion much above the region of mere conjecture, though the conclu- 
sions I have come to, appear to be much more probable and consistent. 
After the decypherment of the dated ins@riptions of Nasik by the 
learned Dr, Bhau Daji,} the values of most of the figures must now be 
accepted as settled ; but they cannot be read in the ordifiary decimal 
style, without producing very doubtful results, I propose, therefore, 
to read them from the right in arithmetical series as numerical 
notations without reference to their local values. This may, at 
first sight, appear objectionable in a writing which proceeds from 
left to right, but seeing that the Arabs and the Persians read their 
figures, borrowed from the Hindus, from left to right, though their 
writing proceeds from an opposite direction, it may be presumed 
that the ancient Buddhists, who evidently took their figures from 
the Aryan type, did not alter the original style of the figures 
and wrote them from rightto left, Hence it is that even in modern 


chronograms, a rule is observed which says “figures, proceed 


to the loft.” wga «rema! Raghunandana, the autho® of the 
28 TZativas, in his treatise on astrology, Jyotis TZattva, three 
hundref years ago, quoted a s’loka to the effect that **in writing 
many figures of one denomination the progress should be to the left.” - 
amanir "rHarzfq:; and to this day all chronograms 
in Sanskrit are read in that way. Brown, in his Essay on Sanskrit 
Prosody, notices the practice, though he does not quote any autho- 
rity. Following this rule, the four figures of No. 1, (plate IV.) 
may be read as 40 -4 10 -|- 5 -]- 4 = 59. Reading from left to right 
the result would be 4 +- 5 -+ 10 -+ 40, which would be absurd as 
progressing from small to large figures, If the third and tho fourth 
lettera be taken for 9 and 6, and the whole be read decimally accord- 
ing to their relative position, the date would be 4596, which would 


* Ante Vol. XXXI, p. 
^t Journal, Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII. p.228. — 
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correspond with no known or probable era, The value of the first | 
figure is unquestionable; the second ia somewhat like a 7, and the « 
counterparts ofthe third and fourth are so exactly reproduced im the p 


Násik records, that fhey cannot bo gainsaid. Reading from right 
to left, I am unwilling to read the third letter as a 7, for it is not 
at all likely that eleven would be indicated by 7 -+ 4 when a figure 
for 10 wasin use. The only material objection to “this reading 
would be, the figure for duy, which looks very much like the last 
figure of the year read from the left. .But the difficulty is not in- 
superable. Something very similar to it occurs in the Nasik caves 
for n6, but'the two are not exactly alike. I am disposed, however, 
to take it to be the same figure which occurs in the year, 4. e., 40. 
Such a figure for the day of the month would, no doubt, be in- 
admissible, but as no month is named in the record, the 40th day 
of the year 59, would not be an unreasonable way of expressing 
the date. 

Inscription, No. rr, read from tho right in the way indicated above, 
would give the date “the 80th day of the year 59. In*No. vi 
there are only two figures, one of which is the same which I have — 
taken for 40 in Nos. 1 and 2, but the other is very doubtful and f 
I cannot positively say whether it is that figure or 100. It looks very 
like a 7, but a 7 before a 40 would be inconsistent, and it is probably 
therefore a mutilated remnant of the figure for a 100. If so, the date 
would be 140. No. xry has a single figure which occurs repeatedly 
in the Nasik caves No. 23, for 10, and its date therefore may be 
without any hesitation taken for the year 10. No. xv Ims two figurea, 
one of which is 40 and the other 4 = 44.* The word for the era 
in it is given in fyll, semvatsare, and then follows the word varshe “in 
the year," very much in the same way, as if a man were to say “in 
the year 44 Anno Domini." This repetition, however, is common in 
. India, and such a mode of expression as ws (xq ra is frequently 

amet with. The last letter in the third line is ma, after which, three 
— letters are missing, which contained the name of the month, on the 
Ist of which ( prathama divas’e) the record was inscribed. The sub- 
-— sequent lines are so full of lacunw, that it is impossible to make out 
_ the purport of the document. ‘The last three lines (8th, 9th, 10th) 
are completely obliterated. 7 
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‘The era to which these several years belong, would at first sight | 
appear to be the same which is used in the Wardak, Manikiyala, 
Hidda and other Aryan inscriptions ; but No. vr has the word, s “ike, 
“tin the year of Sika,” distinctly given, the + being indicated by an 
upright cross with a mark on the top for the vowel-point, differing 
thus from the figure for 4 which is formed like an oblique cross in 

. Nos. 1 and 2, and it may be fairly asked if the word san in the 
w other cases is not an abbreviatiog of « ‘ase, tho usual mode of indi- 
* eating the elision of a letter. being a dot of an anusvara after the 
preceding letter: in many instances, thes alone is given without 
the dot. No. xv uses the word samvatsare which means “ in the full 





year," probably of the prince named, or possibly, but not likely, in 
the samvat year. | 
Tt is not at all likely, however, that different eras would be used 
in documents of one class, and arguing on this premiss, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude the dates of all the inscriptions to refer 
to the S/aka era. The character, style, language, the princes 
named,;end the circumstances detailed, all point to the first two cen- "4 
turies after the birth of Christ, and by reading the dates as belong- 
ing to the S’aka era, we bring the documents exactly to that epoch ; b 
the earliest 44 being equ&l to 120 A. D. and the lAtest 140, to 216, 
A. D. Dr. Bhau Dáji, in his valuable paper on the ancient Sanskrit 
numerals in the cave Inscriptions, has already pointed out that the 
S ‘aka was a Scythian era, and if this inference be tenable, and, as far 
as I nm"hware, there seems to exist no very cogent argument to - 
—— bring against it, the Aryan rec8rds may all be assigned to the same 
epoch. No. xv would suggest the idea of that document being dated 
on the 44th year of Vásudeva's reign, but the record is so full of 
T breaks that we cannot by any means positively declare that the | 


genitive Visudevasya relates to samvatsara and not to some other P 
s argument would remain unaltered in regard to the others. ^ 
4 


aims. 


^" 















word. If it be excluded as belonging to the era of Vasudeva, st 

CE X have appended to the plate a reduced facsimile of an — 
i. tion on the pedestal of a statue of Buddha found in the village — 
ps f Sahet Mahet in Oudh. The village has been identified by Ge- | 
— gham with the S'rávasti of the Haddhisi — we * 
ES a date, which is now coimpletely obliterated. The General roads | 
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the last word of the first lino as 8’ rivasti, but it appeara to me to be 
very unlike it. After a very careful éfady of the original for some 
hours, I make it out to be bhikshusya, the last two letters correspond- 
ing with the sadya of the next line, The figure is 7 feet high,and is cut 
in the same material (red sandstone) of which the Mathurá sculptures 
are formed. It was dedicated by two Buddhist mendicants, Mihira 

~ and Tripitaka, with funds received for the good of mankind from 
ono Bakrateya. The grammaticalgconnection of tho third line with 
the second is not obvious, and the meaning had therefore to be 
guessed from the instrumental case of the phrase Lukrateya 
s&ucharyena. m 


" Transcripts and Translations of the Mathurd Inscriptions. 


; Plate IV. No. 1.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
a Museum of the Asiatic Society.) 
l wu we fe ve aera faca eau] mfaugep fawre ara 
faa asa xwÍZcG Ram: qa WD ahga Ca gawaa YÈ qaei i 
A present, on the 40th day of the year 59, to the Vihára of the 
great king, tho king of kings, the divinely born (or the son Of a 
Deva) Huvishka, by the mendicant (Bhikshu) Jivaka Udiyanaka, 
known by the name of the breath-suspended.* May it prove a 
blessing to all mankind! The fourteenth congregation. 
Plate IV. No. U. Hound the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.) — 
rd fafaa effugere Wue feas cif 
The gift of Devili of the race of Dadhfkurna Devi, on the 80th 
day.of the year 59. 
“ Plate V. No. m1.—Round ‘the base of, a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.)— 
«red fuse agia sufras «fu drums wi «T + faata 
gaa i} | 
zs gift of the mendieant (Bhikshu) Buddha-dása Sangha- 













i words in the original are AKwubhaka saña, which I take to bea corrup- 
f Ki imbhodka-sanjn* from Kwmbhake, suspension of breath in religious 
tation, and so57»d a name. 
udine of the figure ie donbtfnl. 

‘he reading of the last word is conjectural. 
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2 mitra, (or the friend of the congregation), (and) of the Devi. 
* Parosapachatris‘a * * u s 


Plate V. No. rv.—Round the base of a Pillar —— — 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.)— 
3 q fee aque wa * * 
The gift of the mendicant Buddha-ghosha. The fruit of— 
* . Plate V. No. v. a.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in the a 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.) e 
ari agafet gay qq (?) a ere e 3 
- The gift of Patrama (?) the son of Vasti-mihira. 
Plate V. No. wv. b.—Round the Plinth of the same Pillar. 
ww "eram, au? fatecea fega * * qaaa * * * © aa gam- 


ám fear "tt a 
The gift of Vis'vasika, and Buddha-mihira, the sons of Sinha— 
Plate V. No. vr.— Itound the base of a Pillar. 1 
wore Wm use TRINCA E ee ee Á 
** — * " 


The gift of Budha- mihira, son of Sinha, on the 140th Saka yes: 
Plate VI. No. vir.—On the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Bfusoum of the Asiatic Society).— 
- cape iaga yafaa ug frag = | 
The gift of the mendicant S‘akya Bhikshu, the protected of 
Buddha—or of the mendicant Buddha Rakshita a mendicant of 
















Bakya Buddha. 
— - Plate V. No. virr.—On the base of a Pillar. 
"1 xe wu yq * * *, The gift of Sangha-putra. è. 
Plate V. "No. rx.—On the base of a Pillar. 
NE . «si dwafaca ***, The gift of Sangha-pravira, » 7 4 * 
* E — V. No. x.—On the base of a Pillar. 
m fga su ciere afu 
— | — of the mendicant — the protected of aas = 
— or of Buddha Rakshita, the unworthy mondicant.* Te, ad 


E 


PE oV. No. xi—On the Pedestal of a statue. 


LN TSS fucnaqfeta yea qui aag 


1 
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"This virtuous dodication to Bákya Bhikshu, (is) by Bhidatta 

Brahma Sinha. Whatever fruits will oiid from this act of 

ion, may be for the acquisition of a hundred-fold knewledge oh 
the part of all mankind, 

Plate V. No. xu.—On the Pedestal of a small statue. 

<4 ward wa fuer where cue oa afaa (ay wae cw. 

This virtuous dedication to Sakya Bhikshu (is by) Dharma-dása. © 
Whatever fruits will proceed from ,this may be enjoyed by my 
father, mother and all mankind. 

Plate V. No. x11.—On a small stupa. 

IIIA wee era | 

The gift of Surana* to Nasápriyá. 

. Plate VI. No. xiv.—On the side of a flight of stone steps 
- (deposited i in the Museum of the Asiatic Society). 

"Sete saa <a fga ween * * yasami ** aa 

aayu" t] 
. In the 10th year: the gift of the mendicant Buddha-dása, to 
Buddha for the good of all mankind and : 
, Plate VI. No. xv.—On a block of sandstone. 
Berar X (srifercron) 
EN gya sre (Ea) 
: wansc sscquw** 
o fev d P 3 
fuscum wy qum 
waited were 2 
».- s JJF 4 * 
fere may afe " 
Here three lines are illegible. 
"The text is too corrupt to admit of an atjempt at translation. 
Plate VI. No. xvr.—On the Pedestal of a seated figure. 


oy The first line of this record is illegible, the second has the words 


^ wwrcome wiare Zaya uu * *, “of the great king, the king 
| i of kings, the divine born Vasu,” — that itwas inscribed in the 


bi time of the same prince whose name has been conjectured to be 











f “me seeding of this word ie quite conjectural and very doubtful. i * * 
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Plate VI. No. xvr.—On the base of f Pillar (deposited. in 

a the Museum of the Asiatic Society), i | 

fern cu * * qui ert fueran wale | VE 

Ke Gift of the mendicant Dharma-datta to ? Purva, on the 5th 

" day of . If the compound letter before Purva, be read as sha- 

Mon entha, the meaning may be the fith preceding the sixth, a form of 
- expression still current in Nágari Aundís or drafts, but this form 

B would scarcely be used in monumental records. a k 

= Plate VII. No. xvm.—On the base ofa Pillar (deposited in the 


i - 


ia " Museum of the Asiatic Society.) 


www CHC (28 P) fewa u qq(?)urs «ret (reru WwüIe Tul ' 
4 H Gift of the mendicant Dharma- datta to the grent Buddha 
on the 5th day of ? 


ex | Plate VII. No. xix.—On the baso of a Pillar. 


Pe ari fsa qaqaq nga ** * | 
Pot "The gift of the mendicant Buddha-bhima 
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e _ Plate VII. No. xx.— On the base of a Pillar. 
E — — — 

So > ie gift of Datta-bhikshu, son of Sangha, the rest illegible. a 

x Plate VIL. No. xxr.—From the base of a colossal statue found 3 
" at Sahet Mahet, and deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic — 
hk E ^ flodiety. - 
E ^ Cw t t 0* foray quu fysa sur f 
E: wy fafecu from ata fees cri wwe Boii | 

E J imu t | 

ey ames Gea ikari Tene | 

_ The gift of the mendicant (Purya Sadya) Mihira and the noble 
me ondicant Tripitaka, for the relief of involved mortals, and the 
| e. inment of the fruit of (such a) gift, (as also) for the enjoyment - 
(lit. oo of Bhagaván—(from) the donation of the well-be- | 
aved F Bakrateya : for the good of mankind. = 
document is very poseiing; t the — har g ivon is. a 
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N° XX. Base of Pillar 
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"Like other subjects of study regarding the Hindus, the history 
of the Bengali language and literature is obscure. There is 
however, no lack of internal evwidence to lead if not to an 
accurate it least an apprbximate idea of tho real state of things * 
in the earlier days. The science of the history of language 
is of modern date, and even if it had been in existence in 
the days of the ysis and mwnis of ancient India, their habitual 
silence with regard to history would have added but little to 
our meagre knowledge of the subject. The Muhammadans Gn 7 
painting the portrait of a prince give a minute representation’ of 
the dress and the ornaments, but they scrupulously avoid giving a 
any features to the face, which they leave blank, an oval space 
without eyes or nose. The Hindus in the same way are prolix in 
poetical and other irrelevant descriptions, but when they come 
to historical facts, they are studiously silent. A dull description of 
sober and unexaggerated facts is not compatible with their highly 
imaginative and over-poetic disposition. The wonderful and ntar- 
vellous is the back-bone of their themes. Exceptions are rare and 

, unique, but even in them, foreign influence is not unfrequently seen. 
"The inquisitive eye of the antiquarian, however, penetrates the 
thick veil of the marvellous and the hyperbolic, and grasps at once 
the real image. Facts are chained together in the relation of 
cause and effect, and the willing mind with a little labour traces link 
after link, and thus reaches the first cause. Experience of modern 
 .eventsin the way of analogy leads much to the elucidation of 
antecedent facts. Written history may sometimes mislead, but 
l evidence cannot be altered by the prejudices of contempora- 
“neous ] historians or by the colour of legendary tales. Internal 

— evidence, however, is weak on some points. Several dissimilar 
TR causes: sometimes lead to the same or apparently the same conse- 
iderable judgment and discrimination is therefore 












| — practice of giving ocular shape to tbe meaning of sounds uttered by 
Ay ^ T MIR — 
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generalization and faint analogy are serious impediments to this ; 


mode of enquiry. Serious consideration and careful weighing of 
the evidence ought always to accompany the tracing up to real 
antecedents and the distinguishing of proper relationship. Paucity 
of language and the frequent occurrence of synonymous terms cloud 
the real meaning in obscurity, and alliteration in sound is a grent 
misleading element in the feminine language of the Bengalis. 
Theories often precede the actual collection of facts, and the 
brilliant ideas once taken hold of, are seldom abandoned till there is 
an absolute dearth in the finding of the most distantly related sup- 
porting facts. Every flutter of the wing or the rustle of the leaves 
is an alarming sound to an imaginative mind. Indeed theories Tm 
are first formed and facts are next collected and twisted and turned 
to suit or to support or prove the foregone conclusions. 
Bengali works earlier than the fourteenth century after Christ 
are not to be met with, and inscriptions and MSS. in the present 
Bengali character searcely go back earlier. "Tradition in this parti- 
cular is silent, so much so that there is no legend pointing directly 
or indirectly to the relation of the Bengali to other languages. The | 
compound word Vangabhasha is so recent, that a distinct name of the 
Bengal language cannot be found in earlier works. Abul Fazl 
once uses it, butit is not certain whether any books were then in 
existence in the language. Bánglá is an older term, it stands for 
the name of the country, ns well as for the dialects spoken by its | 
people. These dialects were numerous in earlier days, and traces of ‘ 
their differences may still be seen in the language of obscure villages 
of distant districts. ‘The gradual extension of commercial inter- 
course has introduced changes in the spoken language of the 
people, and differences in accent, pronunciation, and terminals, 
and initials, slowly but steadily disappeared, till all became one and - 
identical. Radical changes in the orthography, proper pronun- | 
ciation of words, go on increasing till people settle into a habit of 
writing, the inconvenience of the want of which is felt with increas- —— ' 
. ing intercourse and business. Private, and lengthy messages are 
better sent in writing than by verbal instructions. It is superfluous 
to dwell here on the circumstances and necessities which led to the 
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man for conyeying his ideas to his fellows. Ocular evidence is 
more easily comprehended, and is less liable to be misunderstood 
than auricular ones. Permanent marks or an enduring collection 
of signs conveying ideas are more advantageous and useful than 
temporary and evanescent figures by a move of the hand or 
a nod or a wink. Words are permanently fixed by writing, 
and then they are susceptible of such changes only as the forms 
of the characters admit of. Roughly speaking, however, the 


Bengali language and fhe Bengali characters are contempor ane- 


ous, they are derivations of the Sanscrit and Nagari respectively, 
and the difference between the derivative and the original languages 
is so well proportionate to that between the original and the deriva- 
tive characters, that excepting a few exotics and lately introduced 
foreigners, the progress of the language may be said to be always 
cotemporary with that of the characters. 

The characters, as they are now, are more true to the original 
stock, the Nagari of the Gupta type, from which they have been 
derived, than the language; and the reason for this difference is 
obvious. The Bengali recension of the Nágari characters is of later 
date than the Bengali recension of the Sanscrit language. Both, 
however, have gradually receded from the original stock, and this 
difference in the degree of divergence in the two, the language and 
the characters, can only be explained by supposing that the charac- 
ters were later adopted than the language. ‘The characters again 
were less frequently used, and this, though true of all the languages 
of the world, speaks of a low state of civilization in the earlier history 
of Bengal. Since the breaking up of the pétty Hindu dynasties that 


ruled in Bengal, and the arrival of the Muhammadans in this country, 


it sank into the position of a third class subordinate province. 


Excluded from the sunshine of the Emperors of Delhi and governed 


by. everchanging Subahdars and Nawabs, Bengal occupied an 
obscure corner in the empire of Hindustan, and would have dwindled 


into a jungly forest, had not fate brought the Briton to its shores, 


Energy had failed the Hang A for some centuries, and literature 


owas a mére name. 


The signs are about eighty in number, and are therefore quite 
sufficient to represent all the ,sounds which had to be represented. 
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When the people came in contact with the Muhammadans who T 
were then the rulers of tho land, sounds like 4$, £2 puzzled the 
people, and they would have been obliged to invent if hot now 
letters, at least such modifying signs as to indicate the peculiar 
sounds, had the real pronunciation of the same been preserved. The 
Urdu had occasion to represent the Hindi sound y and it soon 
adapted itself. The enervating influence of the climate, however, 
so far affected the Hindus, that soon after tho period of the 
— Vedas, the big æ that guttural sound so much resembling the Ara- 
bic G was lost, and not even a trace of its existence could now 
^ be found except in the very oldest works of Nirukta. It is not 
for me to trace the several shades of change through which the Na- — 
gari has passed before it assumed the Bengali form. Suffice it to 
say that the connecting link is the character known as Gaudiya 
found in some inscriptions. 

The language, however, has undergone serious changes, and in 
its way has adopted so many foreign elements, that to eliminate 
them now is more than impossible. As the adoption of foreign 
words to represent new and foreign ideas rests with the common 
people, they are faster adopted and modified in sound than the > 
adoption of foreign characters. All new words of a scientific or 

= philosophical nature are formed in the laboratories of the learned, 
and the Sanserit roots are the elements of which they are com- 
pounds. Every nation with which tho Bengalis came in contact 
contributed more or less according to the duration of contact, to tho ‘ 
enrichment of the language. 
"The great bulk of*the words of the language is Sanscrit, so 
—* © slightly modified that the original Sanscrit words are in many in- 
| stances identieal with them, and in some may be easily detected, 
there being only three cases in the Bengali and scarcely any varia- 
tion in the terminal modifications of tenses or persons of verbs. 
ea Ti is not very far from the truth to say that the Bengali language b 5. 
r d in the hearth with the illiterate women of the country, UT 
us wl ose shortness of breath and ignorance of the laws of grammar | 
p: ha P untrained tongue and hasty utterance soon modified thie original — 
2 * scrit into a Hesiod coarse and feminine dialect. —— es i 
T a 
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Sanscrit, And to these we must look for a clue to the inexplicable 
forms of modern Bengali words. The Gáthá language, however, is 
found useful to explain such cases where the segregation of the 
| consonants of a compound and the interposition of an = after T 
occur, Thus Wat is xa in Gáthá, Prikrita and Bengali, «3$f— «3137, 
Si—Gaq, vid——vpz27. wan, daw and such forms are evidently 
much older than aa and «=r, of which I shall speak hereafter. 
Properly speaking, they are the real Bengali forms of the Sanscrit 
words and these contain *n them a more permanent form than æst 
and «43i which are slang, provincialisms or effects of bad pronun- 
ciation. To the Gáthí* may be traced all the variations of the 
verb £o be, which the several derivative dialects of the Sanscrit have 
given rise to. Sanscrit Szfz is in Gáthá CeTf*, in Magadhi cafe, 
in Khárikoli c&TCz, in Maháráshtri cz. in Hindi cats t£, and in 
Bengali zz. Can we trace to the Gáthá the Bengali case ter- 
minations ? aSfF in Githé is acs, ata) is atfacs. The Hindi tf 
and the Bengali faca are derived from the Gáthá. ferm, is it 
from the Gatha faita and Sanscrit 41ta] ? 
The Páli and the Prákrita were in use as early as the second and 
. third centuries before Christ. They have their distinct grammar, 
though in many instances the grammarian has failed to point out the 
reasons for modifications in several words: They have derived all 
their wõrds from the Sanscrit, though many of them have lost the 
original import, and it is difficult to explain how the later meanings 
have arisen. ` 
Opinions differ as to the proper limits of the Bengali language, 
With some every Sanscrit word or compound without the case affix 
* às Bengali. Others again confine themsely res to the more commonly 
P used terms. From the general tendency of modern Bengali writers, 
- it appears that the former opinion has the greater number of sup- 
porters. With reference to the words imported or derived from 
foreign languages, some writers eliminate them altogether. "Thus 
the word cstzws is rejected by the more orthodox writers, while 
I others of a more utilitarian tendency adopt it for the suke of its 
| Ji common and frequent use. Indeed it involves a serious linguistic 
| question which has yet to be solved. Excepting the slang and the 
* J. A, S. vol, XXIII, p. 604. 
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technical terms of the poorer trade, are words of other than Sanserit 
Origin, used by the people generally, to be considered as legiti- 
ate Bengali or such of them only as are in use in writing by the 
' learned and the pedantic ? It must be noted here that the learned 
and the higher classes use in ordinary conversation many words which 
they would not like to see in writing. The discussion has hither- 
to been limited to the use of Persian and Arabic words, but if those 
which have been long incorporaéed in the language, are to be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of it, surely it cahnot be right to condemn 
the use of words which have come into fashion, simply because 
they have been derived from foreign languages other than Persian 
and Arabic. The Bengali language is so very modern, and the 
works written in it are much more so, that the length of the period 
of the use of a particular word cannot be — an argument 
either for or against its adoption. ) 

The oldest works in Bengali are the Kavikankana Chandi, the Chai- 
tanyacharitámrta, and the abstracts of the Mahábhárata and the Rá- 
má yang: The first two contain a great many words so awkwardly 
distorted that to a Bengali of the present age, they are unintelligible. 

Many of these monstrosities have too much of the Udid and Jiádha 
form in them. ‘The refined composition of Bhiératachandra, the 
popular poet of Bengal, who flourished in the beginning of the 
present century, is not free from such barbarisms. The féndency . 
of present compositions, however, is towards purity. 
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Lexicography in the true sense of the word is unknown in the . ` 


Bengalilanguage. Several dictionaries have been compiled within 
kt the last sixty years, and only a few can be said to go back still earlier. | 
The idea of preparing a dictionary of the Bengali langunge, and 
that alphabeticaly arranged, was derived from the Europeans, 
Ass. who felt the want of it in studying the language. Before the advent 
i of Europeans in this country, there was no dictionary, in short no 
| * < i erat ure except a dozen commonplace books. Short. vocabularies 
were first formed, and they were in Bengali and English. An exclu- 

ri sively Bengali dictionary originated with the School Book Society, 
Yeh gee Lit was more of an elementary nature than of a Vp 
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formation of these, no system or plan has been followed. Princi- 
pally they are compilations from Sanscrit dictionaries, and the com- 
mon colloquial distortions of many Sanscrit and foreign words have 


been inserted, without rhyme or reason, to swell the bulk of the 


work. Indeed so little attention has been given in the selection of 
words, and so little care has been taken in arranging them, that the 
several modifications of a word as pronounced by the illiterate have 
been put in, as so many distinct and | independent words. No compiler 
of an English dictionary would dare put in idear as a distinct word 


- 
- 


from idea, though it is so pronounced by many. The compiler of 


a Bengali dictionary, however, puts in the following 271251, 4121, isf, 
SH, 21%), and atsi as so many distinct words. Words that have 
not retained the entire Sanscrit form have beon by some regarded 
as Prákrit, though such forms are never to be seen in that lan- 
guage and — with equal carelessness been introduced as original 
Bengali. Indeed the negligence is so great, that in one dictionary 
I find the word *s?z (wine) marked as a Prakrit word. 

It is held by some that the language of the aborigines of Bengal 
has largely contributed to the formation of modern Bengali, aud 
that though Sanscrit forms the nine-tenth part, or even a greater 
proportion, of the whole bulk of the language ; the case-terminations 
nre the relics of the aboriginal Bengalis. This is not the place to 
discuss the origin of the language; it must, however, be admitted 
that many of the case-terminations can be traced to the Prakrit, 
a derivative ofthe Sanscrit, and the rest may be explained without 
recourse to fanciful suppositions,  " 

With these few profatory remarks on the formation of words in this 
language, I propose to give here a list of derivations which I 
have endeavoured to trace to the Sanscrit or other languages, 
and from time to time in subsequent papers to discuss the genealogy 
of different words. 

In common conversation, it may be observed that the illiterate, 
and especially the women of the lower classes, eliminate the r a 


| from words which contain it, or insert one in words having none, In 


EFK Prakrit this ifarrived at by a more comprehensive rule,” viz., that 








— consonant compounds are filed off by the elision of the final ` 


* Cowell's Prakrit Grammar. 
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letter and the reduplication of the second. Thus for we in Sanscrit, 
we have S135 in Prakrit, as well in the older dialect Pali; so for 
S-E; XL. In short, this application of the laws of eupho- 
ny is to be found in all strong vocalic languagres, and in those in 
which pronunciatión is slurred, indistinct, and hasty. And though 
we know every educated Bengali calls the mirror in common con- 
versation 311a f» from staf, tho vulgar pronounce it as "ef. 
Some again go so far as to transppse the x and call it zT9uf*. Simi- 
larly *Tzz1 becomes z1z41. sfz» is common both to the high and the 
, low, though it is derived from Prákrita #3, Sanscrit csti. Here it may 
be noticed that in Prákrit and Bengali, the diphthong vowels @ and 
@ are simplified into distinct sounds of =? and "Wẹ constituents 
of the compound sound, and sometimes one of these simple sounds 
is even elided, as @utf* in Sanscrit is @? in Prákrit, and Tz in 
Bengali. This elimination of the v, as in wIaf*,.is used by the 
very lowest classes. Tho x is left out in such words as gjWl?f and 
aJi, and they are in Bengali fef*er, forain, orator, and fist or ata, 
as also SITY Sit or itz. The double w in fame is evidently 
owing to the rule of pronunciation in Sanscrit, which lays 
down that the consonant preceding a compound is always to 
be doubled; so also consonants following a visarga. As regards 
atst from aiy, in Bengali sf and *"€ are generally interchan- 
geable, as culm) from sagga. The same may be said of $ 
and W, P and G Compounds of a liquid and an aspirate are gene- 
rally modified in Páli, Prákrit, and Bengali by elision of tho former. 
. The Sanscrit “Ww becomes *i"'in all three, as also AW, AA, and 
mfaw) zfew. Here in the derivation of the dialectic form 9t we 
find a clue to the custom peculiar in Bengal of pronouncing conso- 
nant compounds of * in a manner so as to give a nasal sound to 
it. The only exceptions to this are arma, "exe, aiats. In 
Sanscrit and modern Hindustani, the w after # is distinctly pro- 

| nounced, 
kf To the Prákrit many of the Bengal forms may be traced which 


] cannot be so easily referred to the Sanscrit, 
| > 
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Sanscrit Prikrita Bengali 
an STS ats . 
fa | 
—— "o i 
ae faf fia 
bala bifa 5TA 
oj aa vias ATS 
ap — e Bu 
ae $m Wm» 
t aver eve CS iul 
Hi 3px nis 
3i*i visu Wazcd vifss f 
2* ay 315 
¥ aa AGT ag 
dmm Gag atta, atta 
WTW*I atas ata 
arcata" catal cud 
baa « CBlwE CD" T 
ea K da ^l vig aceT vicam" 
d catty" CHTACEI cata : 
3|?iw*l "ulace! ATIA é 
' . SDF "PICS SITETA 
Gant fatri that 
AAA 3 4819051 ATS 
apf sr ẸTETA] "TBI 
faama STAI - fa" 
paia BSBA cotatfat 


3 


- ES “IS AS 
Buch words as 4¢*f and 4/?*T are evidently Cr ed from auf 
-and wis". In ag the anusvira is first elided as in "1 from 
fastfz, and the final vowel of @ being elided, it assumes the 
| form of afer (ae fat). This form is found in Hindustani, 
E which has east" for twenty-one. In Bengali, a less masculine 
w and more euphonic language, in the strong sound of 4i the long , 
e | JEn and gradually flattened, till it becomes «£41, which again 
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by a slight modification hoeomoes asp. "Indeed, when the Bengalis 
speak amongst themselves, it is very difficult to catch the very flat 
sound of w, which they simply use to connect the consonants 375 
and "f. 213" is Wiffaer or wrI£ ^, where W is elided. The numerals 


from fifty-one to fifty-eight are all formations with fta, standing for ^ 7 


fifty and e, w* (41-41), fea (fa fe), sta (5$) &c., preceding. In eu- 
phony *f after @, W, 7, and Sis harsh, and hence instead of asia 
swe have gety, alata [297íTg sata view &c. In farea tho +r is 
doubled as the original form farig had æ compound fà preceding 
18. The Prákrit rule is: before two consonants a long vowel is 
sharpened, and if the long vowel is retained, one of the consonants 
is elided as ws{st for wt, festi for Are, ez for já, and Sta for 
Wiz, and a short vowel before two consonants is occasionally 
lengthened, and one of the consonants omitted, as #121 for fasal. The 
Hindustanis, however, have retained the forms NBT Aaa, (Sera, 
Asria. The Bengali form *js] (a group of five) is evidently a 
corruption of the Sanscrit *(#} ; of such forms as sf), Wtan, Pst, Ke., 
more hereafter. From the above derivations, it appears that the 
Hindi has derived all its numerals from Prákrit, while the Bengali, 
though not from the Sanscrit direct, yet not from the Prakrit either. 
It has to be decided whether it is justifiable to draw the conclusion 
that Bengali is a language independent of the Prakrit and con- 
temporaneous with it? But tho mass of evidence on the other side 
is so great as to leave no doubt whatever of its drawing largely ^ 

from the Prákrit. That the Bengali is an independent derivative 

of the Sanscrit, is tenable under the supposition that the rules of . 
derivation in Bengali are similar to those of the Prákrit. At all 
events the subject is open to discussion. 
Many distortions met with both in Prákrit and Bengali words 
may be traced to the laws of Sandhi of Sanscrit grammar, Thus, 
when an aspirate consonant becomes doubled, one of them becomes 
a simple one. 

p Sanscrit *4157, in Prákrit instead of being *S(f9C51 is "SIT'ECD!, and 
in Bengali "T3 —so is wafaaa aT, mft — fi sham — 
tafe, —Wa*--W4. Similarly, a — consonant is chisged 





qw 
oF gag ipi sj" — utai. 
In the Bh cs numeral tæ derived from 4%, the vowel « in z 
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j Prákrit or * in Bengali hustakon the place of a. Thus 421421— 


Tagaan qz T1881. The study of these forms is to Phi- 
lology what the science of Embryology is to Natural History. The 
classification into genera is greatly assisted by tho embryonic forms 
which the animals undergo, and it is then only that their resemblance 
| to the allied genera or species is most vividly exhibited. The 
other day, some small seedlings of A rlocarpua indicus, the Jacle- 
fruit, in my garden threw out legves so perfectly serrated in the 
manner of those of the bread-fruit, that I was at once struck with 
the similarity, and on exhibiting it to a friend of mine, he observed, 


that though not himself a scientific man to appreciate the close re- 


lation which existed betweon the two dissimilar leaves, it had always 
been a puzzle to him. Returning to atæ from aw, this form can be 
explained as in Sanscrit Sandhi ; for I is formed in the place of 4 and 
there is a rule in Mugdhavodha, stating that the consonants formed 
in places of vowels can again be transformed into those vowels, 
For * we got 3 —for %,z — for M, 7T,for 4,4] ns also conversely for 
 34:— 7, for 4—'$. It is interesting to noto that €4-—31 is pronounced 
as ya and $--'*z-z va. From this it may be observed that the 
sound of 3 is not y, but ye, and that the Bengali custom of pro- 
nouncing it as 7 is to be traced to the Prakrit where wast is wracal; 
and though in Yajurveda the z is always pronounced as j, May we 
- hazard a suggestion that since the aboriginal brihmans of Bengal 
no wero wholly Yajurvedic, they have given to tho Bengali the j sound 


ofa? A learned bráhman being asked why z in Sanscrit became 


_ in Prákrita, very coolly replied, ‘It is because the women were so 


much addicted to pan-chewing." Thus again a7 — SU Ug ——'SIN,— | 


GI4—BEISAL—CEIA, TEN CSS = BT cola — C818 — cates. 

* dt has been noted above that tho Sanscrit saa is TESA in 
—— -Prákrit. Instances of such breaking up of the particles of a word 
 .— aro not rare. They are in conformity with Prákrit rules. Thus 
TES the Sanscrit 7T; is in Prákrit TAAAC), and 9fTq is sfata in 
ns Bengali and fs is fetz't(s, sere(zfa is erzmzfs, also SaR ertarz, 
|. Staats fora and cg is yaga). Similarly sxt is strat 
= in Prákrit and stzyi in Bengali. cofwa, is etifg3t, wga is wfe, 
| efaa is ofan, Sa, aie is aana and 2H is «309, stam from «fI 
‘and fëm from Prákrit fist, and Sanscrit rs. 
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Then by Sandhi forte consonants are JEEE into lenes as also 
fortes or lenes of one class into lenes or fortes of another. 

fece from Prakyita fAifscer from Sanscrit Pafy apaa — afas — 
ASAIN, $3 $9? —sfsp[s, ass —3—21$—29* — Sue ufs,myl- - | 
—Syicel—apic, syif is Hindi, sten ary, greyi saty —™ 
Guar, . FR—catcHi—cels, «TX—3 — ! 

Sas, — eM, of) — «I3 — aca. 

In many of the above, Hindi, forms may be dotected, several of 
which point to a greator intimacy with Prakrit than Bengali. The 
Hindi form «71, meaning sub-acid in taste, has a close resemblance 
to «T9 meaning to eat. The word appears to have been extended 
to the later meaning sub-acid in taste, as to the Hindustani it is a 
stimulant to eating. The word 51971 literally means that which 

—— A 4s to be eaten or licked. Its present meaning, however, is a sub-acid 
" acrid pie. In Bengali, words are easily contracted and harsh 
sounds often eliminated, »en is from the Prákrit fatta] from the 
Sanscrit Sate, cz] from gg and atait from ima. 

Words ending with a compound consonant and the vowel i, in 
passing from Sanscrit to Prákrit and Bengali generally drop tho . l 
consonant ; as, sti? from stils, st? from sia, at? from tafa, v1* 
—moplt—aefs ; thus o?#—sfeni—afeai, air arme — arra fe — 


f 
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anwa fs, g*— uf£ nf, gast gaia: asistt, *ila— 
a E A AAS, Ce 81— Sas — cm 2.281. * 

In compliance with the general rule about the fortes and | 
lenes of one class changing into fortes or lenes of another, 
the following changes may be observed ; vVfe · vifsai—afersi. f 
The Hindi form cSIAAI is evidently from the Prákrit c17], 
of slm ata. It is important to notice how the original 
tx ‘meaning has been lost. Again tifaa—aifau—atioa are in- 
‘stances of w substituted by X. The Prákrit has only — 
E the % into 9t; such change is still observed in Sanscrit 
and several Sanscrit words up to the present day aro spelt pe 
bot — ae Safa is also t@, and very often the w stands fonds. 3 EN | 
st and ST. As an instance of y=, we have the “ae 20 
| Sanscrit * In this 
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the change of @ to sf, we have to suppose an intermediate step 
viz., that of changing it into Y. Now amongst the cerobrals € has 

„the samo value that sf has amongst the gutturals and, as stated 
before, lenes of one class are changed into lenos of another. Now 

( since = A, and sf being equal to ©, Tis also equal *. In tho 
change of sf to G we have onl y to notice that the fortis is 
changed into a lenis of the same class. Thus tho Sanscrit Sana is 
Gras in Prákrit and Bengali. . 

‘The following is a list of words similarly derived :— 


— 





4 







. — Sanscrit Prákrit . Bengali 
CIB SITTE] STF 
» catt C#IG 
ANT caria 
caites CUTS) 
23) 
cts t catty 
ean COTS] 
AD. siy] 
"i$ “iG 
zits 
si fera yA 
3$ TŞ) 
zy 2¥,29 
—* asst =H ad 
a fort fet 





— exclusive | y used to indicate a dead body. 
In the following tho aspirate %, a dental fortis, is changed in- 
the si le 9, a cerebral fortis. 
etf —sIl*5— siz, w—1—ptz, wta—21B— pit. 
li follow ng, 4 and the liquid x are eliminated. 
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E3639 
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tee Como baden woeri — — [Ne 8, 


-9 3 99.99 39 9),«0«8 y e own wy 
uper SF? oben the sis — 
ace bey dos cquo Baer hm cie! as sm ct oos of eed — —n⸗ 
teen 7 RU mE ew ew ete e HR Sew” 

Theo Édbomesng =» ae [malade -f s Las ham lag he a fortia O- 
tele. oe, ele Wave oe. "Y" 

The aeqpérate € o esos nai w stand dos the arpirsie ©- 
Ora 2g) ad en s ——— hn w, wf 
"o OF : 











— Frikis Ienga 

sx s. ME 

quif -a ome (Hindi) 
| ec TI wre) Ow) 


^ wqgwugteca wrecele was’? 

i» Ea feadhà © tabes the piece of the palatal *L But as (n Prá. 
| brit s greet cemfusesm caiste let. n the tlre we, we hawp the 
Bep 

Pune git Prák,i* Teen gals 

=~ Àn =e" baas i at 











lig. LL S — » b 
m. . wes 

Ls Te memi wi prom in res ways, hh, M Rd 

l $ heb, & c, m, hw, cold ncm ae i 





Thes we here — 




















e ire 
Eno SP ee ede 
be omnid @ tie assum i se ct dem), a corrupte af vege, 
where g be changed tct, amd © te Y, ndi bariy M 5€ o Mem, 
— — Tam m 
la =x. — © wt ew ds to & or "7^ Fo AR, eed on eom tee | 


Ww we o wwst Oe 
p The q le changed tots Doo 6 o ; 
crete wap » | 
: "a > ae 
* coton om 


"3 

8 — 

Gus tero c eundi m be dee d 
- thee mand e, baing sa, «henged ete © ia Bengali, ferte- 
RM 

X The following is s bit of muse words — the Prat. 
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sita si 
CSITETCSI C9rTa 
CSETCSSI CST 
us C11 
DEC TI cota 
cssatfa ; (Hindi) 
caita 
pta BTe1 
Bal pa 
SIHA sf 
few CER i 
fetta fefa (21) 
meu CH x 
Ba _ CaTa 
cm " cii z 
coifez AEA 
Ata cata 
faca ap (tz) 
ala Agia, ATSA . 
CATS) cal 
ea Sta 
gy gf, | 
fatai szt, cstata, cata 
c WM 
Coa 
maral 
ya) 
"f 
<TH, «T9 
PATHA 
ATATZS, ATPTS 
cata 
[um 


1870.] 
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SEES 
au wee 
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zai at zaara] 
sgl Saital 
Sr erm 
3141731 [esa 
PC da SES 
TFs na 
33317 NC! e 
5uJ * WHat 
SHAR 
za 
Cu] Sata 
SAGA, JAGA 
Wliei*teTaT 
aiu 
^i W^. 
wats 
f*t4 
$c 
SIA 
STS S 
3-191 
catia 
ASCE 
Syra? 
COIT vica 
fassa 
fewtca! 
3 71531 
TS 
IT] 


zast 
Stata 
Wim) 
fera 
ES 
cata 

STE 

SITAE, CREE 
citaat 
atati 


Ramat? 
IGA 

vil 
Pata 

Stsl 

faa 
sipta 
"TIS 


eal 
qra 


* 
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| ^ gs;fe -« aim 
| aau cata (Hindi) 
- xf% wr , 
gewy oral, "43 
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? In the following the original meaning hasWbeen lost.” Thus 


wows literally means ‘information,’ and ite present meaning is 
> & kind of wweetmeat, a confection of Ahdas, which is always 
carried by persons sent to enquire after tho health of friends and 
relations residing at a distance. Similarly, tho word az» meant to 

P onquiro, but it now moans ‘ presents of sweetmeats, fruits, clothes, 

&c., made to friends or relatives.’ | 

Amongst five brothers, the first iPdosignated 73, meaning eldest, 
tho second cs Ifterally intermediate, the third c»9 (is it a derivation 
from tho Persian siywm==third *) The fourth is a, evidently derived 
from @Z<—new, and the last c19. It is interesting to notice how 
the word @ came to be applied to the fourth of a group consisting 
of more than four members. 

« The Sanscrit word WF a» well as its two derivatives wt, wyi 
are in use in Bengali, but they indicate three distinct objects. The 
uf, the original Sanscrit word, is applied to the old form of the water- 
pot now in use, only for religious purposes. € $1 is a metal wator-pot 
smallor than tho W9l, and $24, ce137, "wrzwy,, "zfé, cece, and 
alca are differently formed water-pots puet is derived from 

. Bea to kiss, to dripk with the lips or rather to sip, SSF a po- 
culinr sound used for quieting horses by drawing air through tightly 
closed lips. The infinitive swyIa’is evidently a contraction of 
BxFzFl, though some by a slight modification in spelling make it 

— gua, and have tried to derive it from 51Tz7, and the proverb cogos 

Sates 671 being misunderstood has caused the idea. ZT comes 

| from za spherical, the shape of the pot. "ngf* appears to bo tho 

—— Oldest among these, and this form of a pot’ is out of fashion. It 

. Means sweetened, and the brim of the vessel Being turned into a 

~ Up, it sweetens as it were the liquid drawn from it. fere and care 

, — Kemp) both literally mean pieces of stone, their present application, 

however, is to a set of grinding apparatus, the «lab of stone is fater 

HE d and the grinding roller cat31. 3751 again, a derivation of y a ma- 

| chine, is a pair of circular grinding stones. 

MTP and d) are from wert and Sfwpb respectively, meaning 

do by one’s own hands, and tho offals of one’s dish. Boiled rice 
Wore ANST, and a remnant of a piece of bread affer a part of it 
«m eaten is 4'W (wt! in Hindi). 
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CbTS1, as stated* before, is a corruption of the Sanserit S0 9, a 
water-snake. It is now used to indicate the innocuous water-snake 
ns well as a powerless man. @1*fScomes from «[f*fT21, cotton, and 
here the material has given name to the cloth made from it. Its 
present signification, however, is more extensive. It is in Bengali | 
a generic term for cloth. * $t means that which is washed, and as 
the piece of cloth round the waist of a Bengali is the only part of his 
dress which he has to change *about four times or oftener in a 

day, that piece of cloth is by par excellence called FR. 35| comes 
from FS a thread. Itis now used exclusively to represent cotton 
thread, and cloth made of cotton is HSta Steg, as distinguished 
from cata Biers. 

s] is cty] in Hindi, and appears to be part of the Sanscrit 
word 797 9[1w5, a pair of shoes. - » 

wI«! means cassien of milk, separated by boiling it with an acid. 
It is derived from fg% to break up, to tear asunder, and the com- 
pound cyi wa supports this derivation. 

foma «iwiw (Chinese almond), Rat gayi (English gourd), 
2arsl zt (Guzrat elephant), appear to be misnomers. The first 
is no more an almond than it is Chinese. Its more rustic name 
is WibatHIa or X19 «317 (field almond, or field lentils), which ex- 
presses its nature better than the other term. The Rais se 
is called Rati, because crews of vessels store them up before they 
leave the port for tho sea, as it can be preserved as long as the 

5 potatoe without getting rotten. The name, however, may mislead, 

p were we to consider it as an introduced fruit, as also the word fats 

49 (Indiarubber tree). The Hindi word awit #4771 (traveller's 
gourd) isa clue to its origin. The people of obscure villages have 
preserved its real name fstczarsrel, sweet-gourd. 

Cedi and c57, as stated above, are both derived from the Sansorit . 
fgs,butczgs! in Bengali is ‘ to tear, and «521 is to divido lon-  - 
- gitudinally. Thus the slit of a pen is its fom. zPIv1, "EDI C319], 
—⸗ are derivatives of the Sanscrit sgsU. wip] to crack, 
CiU] to boil as also to break by frying, as in *P9zmI1?, a kind 

of lentil that cracks when fried. æf is a cucumber which bursts — 
when ripe. e ; | Am fí 
— a 5 af Se P 
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are derived sl vili ward aloin 
in Bengali. deco cc a o 
“a cart on two wheels drawn by bullocks. 








I will conclude this my first paper on vernacular derivations with 


a few words derived from the modern European languages. 
From the Portuguese, Ay, EPIA, canta, fora and seatia. 
From the French, iriz D (pain = bread). 
From the English, agian, eara, Sa, fofe,foxtan, fer, 1147, 
fab, lea, and "werten ° 
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* Extracts from letters addressed by the Rev. T. Fovrkzs, Chaplain of 
~ Vepery, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 






| Sasanams discovered in the Vizagapatam Districts. * 


ue bx * I have the honor to return the three sets of copper-plates and 
“thie package of printed impressions, together with the letters of the 

| — of Vizagapatam and Nellore, which were sent to me with 
that memorandum, and to send herewith, a translation. of the oldest 








^ “In referring to these copper-plate sets in this letter, I will call 
— them No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, in the order af their date. 

“No. 1, which may be distinguished by its thinner plates, and 
the pointes boldness of the characters inscribed on them, is a grant 





z LI 
. » 
w e 


2d — in commemoration of an eclipse of the moon. 
1 in the Journal order of the Council. Impressions taken 
Sasnnams 









Sharmma and Madhava Sharmma, to be converted into a brahman 





by the Rew. Mr. Foulkes, as also n large 


or ce ves Sasanams in tbe Central Museum, Madras, 


| ea proworved i the Society's Library. Tux 








ET - 29th May, and 26th June, 1869, regarding three sets of Ont 


of the three copper-plate inscriptions which accompanied that letter. — 


of a village called Kalvakonda, in the district of Dimila, made by | 
^ Vishnu Vardhana Maharaja to two brahman brothers, Vishnu 


Government through the Government of 
Epbrron, 
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*! Several princes of the name of Vishnu Vardhang have reign- 
ed in Southern India ; but the present grantor is identified in these 
plates as the younger brother of Satyashraya of the Chalukya dy- 
nasty. , i 
"This dynasty was founded by Jaya Sinha, who invaded the Dec- * 
can about the beginning of the fifth. century, A. D., but was defeat- : 
ed by Trilochana, king of the Pallavas, who were then the domi- | 
nant race in those parts. Java. Sinha's posthumous son, Vishnu 
Vardhana, subsequently reversed his father's misfortune, and esta- 
blished himself in the kingdom of Kuntala, the capital of which 
was Kalyan, which still exists in the neighbourhood of Beder in © 
the Nizám's territory, where his descendants reigned down to 
the close of the twelfth century, “A. D. His great-grandson, 
Kirtti Varmma, had two sons, Satyashraya, who succeeded to the 
throne of Kalyan, and Vishnu Vardhana, the donor of inseription 
No. 1. 
— “On the death of Kirtti Varmma, there appears to have been 
some political disorder at Kalyan; for Satyashraya did not succeed 
- A his father until after his uncle, Mangalisa, had reigned for some 
time. It was probably in consequence of this usurpation, that the 
younger son, the grantor of No. 1, was induced to push his own 
fortunes at a distance from the scene of the family troubles. What- 
— . «ever may have been the cause of the emigration, this Vishnu 
— — "Nardhana, who is surnamed Kubja, or Little, went eastwards into 
— the Telugu districts below the ghauts, and conquered Vengiparam, 
— itho capital ofthe country, between the rivers Godavery and Kistna, 
and founded the dynastyof the Western Chalukyas, whose capital 
- was subsequently fixed at Rajahmundry, and whose territory ulti- 
mately extended from Ganjam to Nellore, over which they reigned 
down to the latter half of the eleventh century A. D. 
“The Agraharam of Kalavakonda which was bestowed by grant - 
k No. 1, appears to have been swept away during this long interval, 
Sais or its name has been changed. I have made several inquiries 






T about it, from persons acquainted with the neighbourhood of its 
probable site, but unsuccessfully. A. —— 
* My search for Dimila, the district in which this vi age w h 3 
situated, has beon more successful. The Collector of Viz gapatam — 
i LI As € Pes. x 
ES. 4 : - 1 
— aia uf 
— à R l 









/.1870.] 


À has been kind — to make inquiries for me e in his district, and 
I have received the following letter from him : ! vs 
* Vizagapatam, 1 May, 1869. 

* After making all inquiries on the subject of your letter of tho 

4th March, I regret to be unable to assist you in your researches. 

The Sasanam in question was found near the village of Cheeparu- 

pilli, but there are no traces in the neighbourhood of any Agraha- 

ram called Kalvakondah. | 


m TI ree Copper Sasanams. we 155 * 






‘There is a village called Dimila in the talook of Sarvassiddy, — 


about five miles from the coast, and about eighty-five miles to the 
south of Cheepurupilli, which at one time was of more importance 


than now, and may have been the head-quarters of a district.’ — 


“The present grant is not dated, but the period of Vishnu 
"Vardhanna! s conquests is ascertainable from other sources, A 
grant made by his grandfather Pulakesi, which is in the British 

— Museum, bears the date 411 of Balsehine s era, corresponding with. 
~ 489, A. D., and a similar grant by his own brother, Satyashraya, is 
— in the o possession ofa Jaina Guru at Haidarábád, and bears the 







As date 5 534 of Salivahana, or A. D. 612. "The dato of No. T may 
Tai ius be fixed about the beginning of the 7th century A. D., and 


this set of copper-plates will, therefore, be about twelve Kupdzed 
ars old. 

“The language of this grant is Sanscrit, and the character in 
which itis written, is a developed form of that which is found. in 
the inscriptions on the topes and caves of Central and babeo 
— India. | 


a v 
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ae “t It appears from Mr. Master's letter to Government of the 30th e£ 
O 


october, 1867, forwarding these copper-plates, that he had ‘ tried 
— every means of deciphering the characters by sending them to some 
|^ — ofthe learned ulütte in the Maharaja of Vizianagram’s service, 
E « but without success.’ Before attempting to decipher the plates 
yaya I also similarly tried to find some one in Madras or the 
pep nego nood who could read this character; and I have been 
"ur Itis much to be regretted, that this and 
| sognate ancient alphabets of India, should have become so 
ral y a doad letter, and that is NY the up ee on 


L, 










* ^ T 





a "Nus, 
be incapable of balle read by learned natives, who could most 
readily turn these almost solitary memorials of the ancient history 
of their country to proper account. 

“ Plates No, 2, and No. 3, are similar grants of villages to 
brahmans. Both of them aro written in the Sanscrit language, and 
the mixed characters used in them are of two somewhat later forms 
of that in which No, lis written ; but the engraving of No. 2 and 
No. 3, is of an inferior kind and carelessly done, and, therefore, 
the forms of some of the letters cannot always be fixed with cer- 
tainty. Several of the letters are also partially or wholly obliter- 
ated. Some of the letters of the Devanagari character are intro- 
*. duced in these two grants, while the corresponding letters of the 

‘cave alphabet,’ seem to be quite familiar to the engraver. This 
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seems to show that, at the time w hen these grants were made, the 

Fagg — Devanagari alphabet was growing into use, but had not yet super- 2 

‘seded the older characters. C» 

id No. 2, which is the shorter of the two inscriptions on the * 
* thicker plates, having only three sides of writing, is a grant of a - r 
1 village, the name of which I have not been able to make out, byo 
, p Shri Ananta Varmma Deva, the son of Shri J aya Varmma Deva, T 
—— to a brahman named Vishnu Sharmma of the Gautama J — to Pk 


, commemorate an eclipse of the moon. * 
g^ be re Sti ‘No. 3, is a similar grant of the village of Penkipschri ; DA x 
Aa —  Ajyashthamayya Sharmma, the son of Susugaya Sharmma, of the 

5 ie ohita Gotra, by Shri Rajendra Varmma Deva Raja, the son of 
Ananta Varmma Deva, (the donor of No. 2,) the son of Jaya Varm- 
ma Deva, to commemorate an eclipse of the sun. ST E 
3 “I have not been able to identify the series of princes hero 
named. A king of the name of Jaya Varmma Deva, the only one | * 
P . of this name which I can find, reigned in Malwa in A. D., 1143; - | 
E. but his pedigree does not correspond with that of these grants, 
PED Jeva Raja’ was a common title of one of the d masties of th he 


| Jriss £ princes ; but the donors of these grants are not among 
ther ino | 
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Translation of Inscription No. a 
rund royal moon. risen above. the oce; 
a race, 
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Notes on * Threw. Copper Sasahams: 


— of th : of the crown. of vival kin : how T 
before him fike creeping plants, defeated by his frowns, is the Mus Hf 
irious Satyashraya "Vallabha Maharaja. diio" AE 
His beloved younger brother, the surmounter of difficulties, who 
has succeeded in penetrating inant@baible fortresses situated in the 
midst of plains, lakes, forests, and mountains; the cow of plenty, | 
raining down showers of wealth upon distressed and poverty- a 
stricken brahmans ; the crocodile bagnered one, (the Hindu Cupid; Ja = 
who by his beautiful form*inspires young maidens with love; m. "a 
destroyer of the spirit of misery, (Kali) drowning it in the whirl- — 
pools of the ocean of his benefactions; adorned with unsullied and — 
= highly distinguished glory arising out of its many wars and con- 
quests; reverenced throughout the world like Manu, full of renown Ly d 
like Prithu, and accounted wise as Vrihaspati ; an orthodox wor- 
- -shipper of- supreme Brahma, the illustrious Vishnu Vardhana 
TE i baraja issues his commands in this present matter to the assem- 
= | bled heads of families inhabiting the village of Kalvakonda, in the 
_ district of Dimila, as follows :— 
In order to promote his own religious merit, length of days, 
» good health, and fame, on account of the eclipse of the moon which 
took place in the month of July, the above-named village has been 
Dco to Vishnu Sharmma and Madhava Sharmma of the Gautama 
tribe and the Jaittiriva sect, of the village of Chejhuplara in the — 
‘district of Plaiki, learned in the Vedas, Vedangas, Itikasas, Pura- | 
- nas, Dharma Fl inti ad and many other technical books, the sons — 
. of Durga Sharmma, zealous in the performance of the rites of nf 
— — erder as prescribed in his own section of the Veda which he has 
(o thoroughly studied, and the grandsons of Brahma Sharmma, a 
successful student of the Vedas and Vedangas, to be converted - 
"into. a brahman settlement (Agraphara) free of all taxes. 
Let no one molest them in the enjoyment of it; in accordance 
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vig a the following two verses of the Jyana Gita: 
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pe havo, been bestowed by many persons ; meN 
y also they have continued to be protected ; 
r and whatsoever those lands may have been, 
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has obtai ed : a | corresponding : reward. 
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2488. S f Antiguitios of tho. Cuttack Hs. | 
sos. The bestower of land shall be happy i in — k 
- 
CAMAS For sixty thousand years: Ww. 
TER E . And both he who resumes it, F . 
ONE And he who concurs in the act, iin * 
BUT Must dwell in hell for the same number of years. uw" 
e. 25 J 
Eo ee E | 
Ee es. * " Ww 
$c Notes on the Antiquities of the Nálti, the Assia, and the Mahábináyaka 
p t = hills of Cuttack—By Babu Cuanpras’EKHARA Báxvmnof, Deputy r 
«&, | "d Magistrate, Jajapir. ! 
~ 
ia" å [Read 3rd August, 1870.) x 4 
te 





R "The following notes are taken from my diary of an official tour i 
and. “during the last cold weather, when I had scarcely any leisure to 
a met devote to antiquarian researches. My object in putting them 
». together, is more to stimulate, than to satisfy, the curiosity of the 
4 7 reader regarding a few of the out-of-the-way antiquities of a dis- 
Ds trict which has been, for the last two thousand years, famous for its 

"peculiar architecture and unrivalled temples. 

The ruins inspected, occur on the summits of three — of . 
hills, two of which are situate in the centre of the district, and. the 
other on its western border. The names which the natives give 
to these ranges are—(1) Assia (marked Assiah in the maps). E S 
Nálti, and (2) Mahábináyaka. 

The Assia range runs in a south-easterly direction in the 

: ‘Alamgir estate of Parganah Alti, throwing out spurs towards. 

| inue west and the east. Near the centre of the range, there is. 
open space, lower than the surrounding heights, and which ~ 
unicates with the plains towards the east. This ime an rè 
forms, as it were, the key to the fortified places on the peaks 
"The rangs is accessible from the village of Bar-chaná on the Trek 
- Road, and is about 27 miles to the N. E. of Cuttack. a s 
, The Nálti Hill is merely a spur of the Assia range, but is * 
d from the latter by the stream of the Birupá, whicl pa WS 7 
between them ; the hill — the north- "western borders the — 
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È The wr. M Hill has also another name, Barunibanta. 
This is the high hill of Qil'ah Darpan which, in almost all weathers, 
is visible from the banks of the Mahánadi near Cuttack. 


C Nalti Giri. The name Nálti is said to be merely a corruption 
of the Arabie word la'nat (cial) or ** curse,” so named from a tra- _ 


E * dition hereafter detailed. The hill has two penks of unequal 
⁊ height, bearing little vegetation, except a few sandal trees, being 
A 
en the lower peak, I found the ruins of two very ancient struc- - 
Nes, placed at the distance of about four hundred yards from each 
other. One of these stands on a bold prominence, the heads and 
sides of the rocks around being bald, moss-covered, and jagged. The 
ruins appear to be the remains of an old Buddhist temple; they con- 
Bist of massive slabs of granite whitened with age. The ** mandapa" 
or porch, is a complete ruin, portions of monolithie pillars 7 to 8 
-feet in height, only standing on the corners of the basement with the 
figure ofa Hindu (?) god cut in the pedestal of one. The structure 
& had been raised on a substantial foundation, and it is probable 
that some other force than the wasting influence of time only, has 
+ been at work to pull it down. This appears the more probable 
Y | from the. ruins of a, Musalmán's tomb standing by, perhaps built 
| he debris of the more ancient building. 
e other structure, which stands on the pass between the two 
yeaks, was built on precisely the same plan as the first, consisting 
a porch and a cella, surmounted by a small pyramidal tower. 
"This is in a better state of preservation. The roof of the porch 
has given way, but that of the cella stil stands, It has no 
columns, and is formed of solid walls with niches in the interior 
for the figures of Buddha or ** Ananta Purushottama," as the people 
is ct on | spot call them. The figures are all erect, about five feet in 
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the only places in Orissa where that valuable plant is moet with * 
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height,” olding in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut in , 


Je" 


_ high relief. The other hand is mutilated; so is the nose. The 
eyes ound alla meek expression, and the curled hair is tied with a 
illet round the middle of the head. ‘The ears, breast, arms, 
| ; have ornaments similar to those of the figures in the 
and other old temples of Orissa; the style of their 
point clearly to the same age and the same state of the 
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art. There are inscriptions on, the stone behind the shoulders, 
‘and in one instance near the feet. I found it difficult either to 
L7 . decipher or to copy them, but I thought the style of writing to be 
= - the same as I found in another part of the hill and which will be 
Ta 
| 
a 






as 


iari “noticed below. In front of this temple, there is a brick pillar. It 

/ 2 ds round, but encircled at places by raised rings, and has also small 
"niches, and projecting bricks intended for ascension. 

On the higher peak and-o the highest point of the Nalti Gini, 

at an elevation of about 1000 feet abové the surrounding country, 

— I found the ruins pf a round building. Three circular layers of 

stone are alone to be seen now, which formed the base of the 

temple. In the middle of this platform, there are traces of three 





other layers, and a number of cut stones lie scattered round it, 
among which I found a slab, bearing an inscription often lines. I 
had not time enough to copy the inscription, but I found no diffi- 
culty in removing it to my tent, and hope to submit it to the Society. 
shortly. 

About five hundred feet below the above point on tho western 
slope of the hill, there is a place called the ** Háthi-khál" or the 
elephant hole or cave. I have no doubt there was formerly a large 
caye cut in the rock at this place, the roof of which must have 
come down, the hill itself having been disturbed by an earthquake 





* 3 whence the tradition at this place of its being cursed. I saw six 
td figures of Buddha of the same size and height, standing in a line, 
Wu ‘portions of their legs up to the knee having gone down or been 


4 - A filled up by the fall of the'cave, in front of which they must origi- 
— — nally have stood. These figures are four feet in height (from kuee 
—- to head) and cut in slabs of sandstone, two feet three inches in 
* breadth. They appeared to be very old, and enveloped in milk- 
white moss that had very nearly filled up the lines of an 
. inscription which, after some difficulty, I succeeded in retovering 
from one of the slabs. The inscription contains the Buddhist 
-— ereed Ye dharma’ hetu, &e., in the Kutila character. 
= "A few yards from the above figures I found a broken pedestal 
| HO NICE ped with two lions-couchant with a lotus in the — on 
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good style of art. There can be no doubt that more images are 3^ 
concealed in the brushwood and jungle around. "AL 
‘The people in the vicinity informed me that the i images and the * 
temples on the Nálti hill had been constructed by Raja Báshokalpa; vh 
but I. should think, that was an attempt to transfer the tradition of — 
another (the Chulia) hill, and localise it in this place. The inserip- — 
tion, being unmistakably Buddhist, leaves no doubt as to the origin 
of the shrine. e 
Evident traces of buifdings, scattered brigks, broken capitals, 
cornices, and images of gods with inscriptions now daubed with 
vermilion by the villagers, lie scattered on and at the foot of the 
hill, which clearly shew that a better people once lived there than 
tliose who at present inhabit it. 
Assia Girt. These hills cover a larger exignt of the country 
than any other in the district. The locality is now known as 

* 'Xlamgir, a name given to it by its Muhammadan conquerors. The 
ancient Hindu name was Chatushpitha, subsequent! y corrupted 
into CAár-pulie, or the **four seats" or “shrines,” and was so 
called after the four highest peaks of the chain. One of these 

» peaks, which overlooks the stream of the DBirupá, is now known 
as the ‘Alamgir hill, on which stands a mosque on the summit 
of a precipice, about 2,500 feet above the level of the country, 
one of tho most pronunent and commanding spots in Orissa. 
prhe mosque is a "plain building, consisting of a single room, 

29 X 19 x 94, surmounted by a dome, and bearing an inscription 
of three couplets in Persian engraved on three slabs of black 
chlorite which form the freize. . 

‘The inscription has been partly read by Mr. J. Beames, and from - 
his reading, it would appear that the Z4ri£^ of the Mosque is given * 
in the words " 

— qui ces ELS, 
Rashk i Firdaus i barin. 
t It vies with Paradise.’ 

— The sum obtained by adding the numerical values of the letters 
composing the ZZrikA is 1132 of the Hijra era, corresponding with 
A. D. 1719-20, when Shuji'uddiu reigned in Orissa as Deputy 

of Nawab Murshid Quli Khan, j 
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| > - The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs as 
— follows :— i 
. Once upon a time the prophet Muhammad was winging his way in 
mid-air on his celestial throne, with a large retinue. When the hour E 
for prayer arrived, he alighted on Nalti Giri. The throne was too | 
heavy for the hill, pEE the hill too small for the retinue. Hence the 
“hill commenced to shake and sink. The prophet got annoyed, pro- 
nounced a /a’nat, or curse on itẹ and repaired to the more elevated 
‘Key and spacious mountef Char-pithá, on thé precipitous rock, where 
the mosque now stands. There he addressed his prayer, and the 
print of his knees and fingers are pointed out on the stone which 
P is preserved in the shrine, His followers rested on the four peaks. 
| No water being accessible on the hill, Muhammad struck the rock 
with his wand, and a bubbling spring of pure water at once rose 
up; traces of which-are still shewn to pilgrims. A darvish, by 
— virtue of his prayers, came to know this sacred spot, went up to it, — 
and, on a Khirni tree which stood close by and still stands, | 
| hoisted the prophet's flag made of his handkerchief. 2 
E. When Shujá'uddín was marching to Cuttack, he was encamped 
at Erakpur, whence he heard the voice of prayer chanted on the 
top of the hill at the distance of six miles. ‘The followers of Shuja’ 
became anxious to visit the shrine, but he dissuaded them, taking 
the vow at the same time to come back, and pray on the spot with 
them, should his march prove successful. Successful it proved, 
E p Bhujá' returned, made the road of about two miles in length up the 
P hill on foot, through one of its easy slopes, and built the mosque 
—— "which still bears his imscription. "T 
=-  . The mosque faces the East. In front there is a platform sur- 
 * rounded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards the west, high 
1 ! -and rough rocks overlook the building. But to its north, a high 
| _ terrace has been raised for the reception of darvishes* and - > 
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The tradition narrated above, may be construed merely to refe d 
» the conquest of the Moslem over Hinduism, the redes 
Hindu temples, the mutilation of rlindu gods and goddesses, and the 
reduction of the Hindu supremacy on the Nálti hill by the followers — 


m of the prophet, and the hoisting of the prophet's flag on a ri 
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more elevated spot, perhaps already sanctified by the residence of a 
pious Musalman: the old name Nálati affording an easy transition 
to la'nat. But whatever might have been the ori gin of the tradition, 
the popular belief still remains, that the bald and barren Nalti Girt 
is a cursed hill, and the prophet still reigns on 'Xlamgír. The 
expense of the shrine is covered by the profit of sixty acres of land, * 
endowed by Shujá'uddin. The mosque is lighted every evening, 
the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morning and 
evening, and the people in the neighbourhood, both Hindu and - 
Moslem, offer homage at the shrine. 

The Hindu name of the "Alamgir peak was Mandaka, from the 
village of that name at its foot, where the manda or the primitive 
system of ordeal by fire or boiled” oil, &c., was held during the 
Hindu period. | 

Udaya Giri. 'This is one of the Char-pitha or four peaks of the Assia 
group. The spur on which old ruins are found, is an elevated ter- 
race, sloping from one hundred and fifty feet above, to the level of 
the plain. Itis situated towards the north-eastern eS*tremity of the 
group, surrounded by a semicireular range of pointed boulders, 
leaving an opening towards the east. On the latter side it overlooks 
the Káliá river, which runs about two hundred yards from its base. 
It appears that this, the only side from which it was accessible from 
the plain, was at one time protected by an entrenchment cut in tho 
rocks from precipiee to precipice. It was appropriately termed 
Udaya Giri or the “ Sunrise Hill," from its being the most eastern 
extremity of the group and of the Cuttack district. At one time 
the sea, according to local tradition, lave its foot. This tra- 
dition is still preserved in a saying which the Uriyás repeat, to 
signify an impossibility : ** You cannot expect it. The sea is now 
far off from Udaya Giri.” The soil beyond the Udaya Giri is pure 
alluvton. Between it and the sea, scarcely a stone can be seen. The 
country is a flat, arid, sandy plain, in most places devoid of all 
vegetation, and the tradition, ‘therefore, appears very probable. 


The more s0, as it receives peculiar support from two passages in 


Messrs. W. T. and H. F. Blanford and W. Theobald’s Report on 
the Taleheer Coal Field. “From this plain, the alluvion from 


. the coast to the foot of the hills in Cuttack,” say those gentlemen, 
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small isolated and steep hills rise in a few places to the north 
of Cuttack and, taken in connection with the bosses and whale-back 
ridges which stud the surrounding country, present all the features 
of an upraised archipelago, and lead to the belief, that, at no very — — 
 . remote geological period, the water of the western portion of the Bay 
»of Bengal dashed against many a rugged cliff, and rolled around 
clusters of islands which studded over what is now the Province of 
— €uttack : indeed a comparativety trifling depression of the country 
might reproduce the same phenomena." In a subsequent part of 
their report, they state “‘ around the gneiss hills which have been 
mentioned as rising suddenly from the alluvial plain, a quantity of 
water-worn pebbles are always found, evidently the remains of an 
| old beach. Although, owing fo weathering, these pebbles have 
— . somewhat lost their rounded form and smooth surface, yet this 
mode of occurrence and the absence of large angular blocks, prove 
that they are of beach origin, and not merely rolled from the 
hills, | 
It must be Mded, however, that what the men of science suppose 
to have accrued at a former geological period, the tradition brings 
within the history of man. Anyhow the table-land of Udaya - 
Giri must have been peculiarly adapted to the Buddhists for a | 
= sanctuary; a variety of hills and dales, green-woods nnd plains, 
| a limpid stream in front, combined with the solitude of the place, 
amply inspiring a devotional feeling, “the vision and the facólty 
divine." M 
^ At the foot of the hill, the eye is caught by a colossal image of 
= Buddha, half covered fn jungle, and a portion buried under the earth. 
itis fully nine feet in height, the length from the knee to the head Px: 
à being seven feet. The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of 
Z rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left hand ; the nose and Aud 
the right hand are mutilated. The ear, arms, wrist, and treats are 
decorated v with ornaments, and the cloth round the waist is fastened. j = 
ith three chains answering to the gote of the present day, worn. ‘saith, 
ig ight like a belt. The breast-plate furnishes an excellent pat tern, -— 
more elegant than ny that I remember to have IRAE da 
$ "m "xb 5 T Ja ie qu 
» @ Memoirs, Geolog cal Survey of India, T. pp. 35and7. 
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F Bhuvanesvara, Khanda Giri, or any other temple in Orissa. 


Between this imago and the Bápi or large well, situated about 
fifty feet higher up the ground, the place is spread with the 
ruins of ancient edifices, the ground plans of which may still be 
traced. 

Passing over the ruins we come to the Bápi or well cut in th 
rock. The Swarga Ganga on the Khanda Giri hill is insignificant 
compared to this reservoir. It is 28 feet square, cut 28 feet deep 
from the top of the rock tò the water's edge, surrounded by a stone 
terrace, 94 feet 6 inches long, and 38 feet 11 inches broad. "The 
entrance to the terrace is guarded by two monolithic pillars, the 
tops of which are broken. The edge of the well and the extremity 
of the terrace are lined with  battlements of large blocks of 
wrought stone, rounded on the top, and three feet in height, 
leaving a wide passage or walk behind. The well is situated 
towards the southern extremity of the terrace. From the north 
and in the middle of tho terrace, a few yards off the en- 
trance, a flight of steps (3 feet in breadth, and 31 in number) 
runs down the rock as an approach to the water. The rock be- 
tween the lowest step and the well has been eut into an arch, and 
on its face there is an inscription of which a transcript is given 


below— 
i glas Azaan atit. 


| — The same inscription appears in another part of the rock on the 
right side of the steps, and also on the eastern wall of the terrace. 
The rock appears to have been quarried, *marks of the chisel 
being evident; but I should suppose from the cracks and smoky 
stains on the rock down the well, that fire or some other force was 
also used to split it. 
About fifty feet higher up in the jungle, there is another platform ' 
on which once stood a sanctuary of Buddha. Numbers of images 
of gods and goddesses, engraven on slabs of different shapes, are . 
scattered around. A group, with the heads and arms mutilated, 
ie is still worshipped by the people who had succeeded in effacing 
; all treco of its original character, by painting the figures with 


EM repeated layors of vermillion and turmeric. These images, no 
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doubt, belong to a subsequent period, when Buddhism had lost its 
influence, and was passing into Brahmanism. Tho chief interest 
of the place, however, lies in the ruins of a gate and the figure of a 
Buddha. The place was so enveloped in jungle, and tho ruins 80 
buried in earth, that it was difficult for me to form an idea of the 
edifice which once stood there, but from the gate in front and the 
rock in the rear to which the figure of Buddha is engaged, I 
E have little doubt that the saactuary bor partly constructed and 
| partly excavated. 
E: The Gate is composed of three — rectangular blocks of 
stone. One of them is placed transversely over the other two, to 
| form an entablature. The height of the gate, omitting the 
f portion that has been buried by accumulation of rubbish, is 7 feet 
ise 8 imches. 
The upright blocks have been cut into five bands highly ornament- 
"e * ed with sculpture, which appears fresh and sharp as if just cut by 
= the chisel. The innermost band contains wreaths of the true lotus 
d (Nelumbium speciosum). There are altogether 12 groups of the 
flower. The second band is divided inte 
pannels, bearing male and female figures 
in armour. The middle one contains a 
wreath of flowers. On the fourth band 
there is a continuous winding wreath, 
encircling figures of men and women. The 
last or the outermost band is a wreath * 
of large flowers of great beauty. The 
middle band is capped by a capital, of 
which a rough sketch is shown in the 
margin. ET. 
The architrave and the freize semaine 
JE bellished with a great number of grotesque _ E 
E Mig figures. On the middle of the frieze, there i 
| * two niches containing figures of Buddha. In the middle of the A 
| architrave, another figure of Buddha appears, over whose head two — | 
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lep * twist and wave their trunks from opposite sides. de | 
E sides of the group, small, grotesque male and female fi, 
» been cut ingo the form of a wreath ; ‘the waving hand. 
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forefinger of each touching a point on the shoulder of the figure 
preceding, and the toe placed on the projected knee of the one 
. following. 

I am disposed to think that this gate was provided with doors. 
There are two big holes in the corners, which were no doubt intend- 
ed to receive the hinges. 

The image of Budha. About 16 feet beyond the gate, behind a T 
narrow passage blocked up by bragnbles, I came to a cell, 9 feet 
square and as many feet dep. In this a large image of Buddha is 
placed in a sitting and meditating posture. It is 5 feet, 6 inches 
long from waist to head. The face itself is 1-6 by 1-5, and the 
breast, 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is made of three pieces of 
bluish chlorite. The head is formed of one piece, the neck down 
to the breast of another, and all below of a third. The joints have 
cracked a little now, but they could not originally have been dis- 
cerned, I paid a passing visit to this image, nearly three years ago, 
when employed in enquiries connected with the late famine, but I 

' do not remember to have then observed these joints. The rock 
behind the image hag been smoothed with layers of small bricks. 
There are four huge stone pillars, two standing near tho cell, and 
two near the gate, which must have at one time supported a roof and 
formed a porch in front of the cell. 

There is an expression of strength and boldness about the 
straight gait and broad breast of the image which contrasts stri- 
|! © kingly with the meekness of the eyes. The left arm has been 
placed carelessly over the thigh, the palm being visible ; the right 

hand has been mutilated ; so is the nose, . 
Scarcely one image was met with on these hills, which had 
escaped the ravages either of time or of fanaticism. The tradition 
= regarding the mutilation of the nose, is the same everywhere. Ask 
the humblest Uriyá of the, cause, and the reply is: “it drop- 
ped at the sound of Kálápahár's kettle-drum," thus significantly 
E pointing out the origin, but superstitiously veiling the manner of 
. ite destruction. One thing, however, is certain, that there is no 
spot in Orissa, however remote or secluded, to which the arms of 
- the Moslem conquest did not reach, or which did not suffer from 
x dts ruinous influence. The lover of antiquity cąanot turn to these 
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images, without wishing confusion on the Moslem banner, and ruin 
on those fanatic hands which raised it. 


The two other peaks of the Chár-pithá are Achala Basanta or . 


“Eternal Spring," so named, perhaps, from the luxuriance of its 
ever-green trees and flowers; and the Baro Dehi, or “seat of the 
Great." : | 

At the foot of Achala Basanta lie scattered the ruins of 
Majhi Pura, the residence ef the brethren and the relatives 
of the old hill-chief. Dilapidated renfains of old gates, stone 
platforms, and broken walls are all that are now visible: they do 
not suffice to give any idea of the size of the original edifice. 

The Baro Dehi, or the seat of the chieftain, is at the foot of 
the highest peak. There ure the ruins of an old fort in the jungle, 
which I had not an opportunity to visit, but the tradition connected 
with it, as given‘to me by a nativo, runs as follows :— 

In olden time, the fort was held by a chief who was a washerman 
by caste. «From KAalicoti (Calicut) in the far south, came an out- 
law, by name Lokanath Bhumija. He besieged the fort by night, 
surprised the old chief, put him with his family to the sword, and 
established his sway over the hills, He then assumed the name of 
Bali from the fact of his having taken possession of Baro Dehi by 
mere bal, or strength, a name yet retained by -his family. During 
the Musalmán and Mohratta periods, the hill estate of 'Xlamgir 


ranked among the Qi//laljáts of the permanently settléd estates 


of Cuttaek. At the time of British settlement, the Raja proved 


recusant from a mistaken notion of his own superiority, and the 


estate was therefore mcluded within the AMughallandi, or revenue- 
paying temporary settled estates. It is stated- that the Raja 
subsequently made his submission, but his title could mot be 


recognised by the Settlement Commissioner as his title-deed ap- 


peared to be suspicious. The "Alamgir estate has now been. split 


^ up, and has passed into the hands of different —— and the 
"representative of the old Raja’s family is a pauper, living on Re! 
duque of a few acres of land, which has been assigned to "y 


x3 


gra! titude of an old servant of his family, tho Moss Nya a 
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Amardvatéi. This Hill is now known as the Chatia Hill from its . 
proximity to the. village of that name on the Trunk Road to Cut- 
tack. Its ancient name was ''Amarávatí Kataka," and I am 
disposed to think that this was one of the Katakas, or fortified 
places of the Ganga Vansa kings of Orissa, to which Mr. Sterling 
assigns no loc&lity. On the eastern foot of the hill there are the 
remains of an old fort, the broad and extensive rampart of which, 
made of the laterite of the hills, forms the most proniingné 
feature of the ruins. The stone w afl i is 4 feet deep, and the people 
say it ran one cos square. Within the rampart there is a high 
platform, accessible by a flight of steps. The wall over it, made 
entirely of stone, is broken, A number of broken pillars and capitals 
was ‘also observed, but the place on which the inner apartment 
stood, is covered with such thick jungle and thorny brambles that I 
could not form a conjecture as to the plan of the edifice. On ano- 
ther platform, I observed the images of two goddesses (Indráni) 
cut in alto relievo out of two blocks of slate-stone ; they are remark- 
able for their elegance and beauty. 

_ The people in the neighbourhood informed me that before the con- 
struction of the Cuttack Trunk Road, the ramparts were in a much 
better condition than in what they now are: the Vandals of the Pub- 
lic Works Department having demolished them for the sake of the 
stone, with which they metalled the road. Nor was their conduct 
in this case singular, for, whether at Jájapur, Chatia, or Cuttack, 
they have everywhere proved equally destructive, and what 
escaped the ravages of time and of Muhammadan bigotry for cen- 
turies, have yielded to their sacrilegious hangs. This is much to 
be regretted, the more so ns it appears altogether inconsistent 
with that enlightened spirit in which Government has called the 
tion of its servants to the collection of facts and traditions 
which may tend to throw light on the past history of the country ; 
any how such conduct, on the part of any class of its officers, 
however unintentional, cannot"be too highly reprehended, | 

. There is a spacious and magnificent tank, covering about 20 — 
itkin. half a mile of Amaravati Kataka. The people call it Ni? 
| Pukhar, evidently a corruption of Nilaya Pushkarine or ** tank vii 





[EA e dwelling;" for in the centre of this tank, there are the ruins of 
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an old building, of considerable dimensions, partly covered with 
. Shrubs, and partly whitened with moss, and the refuse of aquatic 
birds. There is a curious tradition connected with this building of 
about the age of Kálápáhar, the general of Sulaiman Afghan, (A. D. 
1558,) who, it is said drove out Bashu Kalpa, the chief of the 
Bárunibántá (Darpan) Hill and compelled him to fake refuge in = 
the DhanaPinti hills (Chatia). Bashu Kalpa became subsequently 
the lord of the Amarávati fort. The structure in the tank was 
built to protect his grandson on his wedding-day, when it was 
predicted a tiger would kill him. I do not give the anecdote at 
length, as it resembles in all its details the story of Chand Sadágar, 
as sung by one of our early Bengali poets. The enemy of Chénd 
Badágar of Chámpánagara was the serpent, as instigated by the 
goddess Manasá ; that of Paddalochan, the Uriya prince, the tiger, as 
instigated by Satya Narayana. Evidently the authors ofthe Bengali 
E and the Uriya poems got the idea of the enemy to their heroes from. AT 
the nature of the country they inhabited: Chámpánagara stands 
on a flat plane near Budbud, not far from the Damudá, and is j 
subject to floods. The serpent is still dreaded there, and a melá is 
annually held' to worship it. Chatia is close to the forest, and still | 
o suffers from the ravages of leopards. It is curious that there isa ~ 
| place near Chatia also known as Champai Hát. | 
—  AMahá-vináyaka. "This is one of the peaks of the | highest chain 
-— inthe district of Cuttack, viz., the Bárunibántá hills in Killa Dar- 
b. pan. "The country around it is wild, and inhabited by an aborignal 
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= race known as Sawars, evidently the Savaras mentioned in Menu, 
who, i in physical and mental peculiarities, resemble the Sonthals of 
ie Western Bengal. The hill is covered with primitive jungle, and sel- 
dom visited by any but pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning i 
» occupied by the Sivites, no sign of the worship of Buddha pains 3 

traceable on it. The prospect from the top of the hill is glorious. The — 

=  $ivitescould not have selected a better spot for their Bhajana Manda- 5 

t pa or temple of worship. From the* point where I ascended, bod 
n country around seemed a magnificent panorama of light and shade, - 
P d diversified by carpets and crests of evergreens. The sun was just up, 
/ and under its rays far below in the distance, every patch of y water 


Nor. — 


appeared like a mass. of blazing diamonds ; overy running “brook, 
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a rich gorget on the breast of emerald earth. The high level canal 
with its numerous curves appeared like a silver girdle nicely set 
round the waist of the chain. The course of the Birupá, a distance 
of 24 or 26 miles, through all its windings from Mandaka, perhaps 
Chowdwar near Cuttack, could be traced like a thread of melted . 
silver. It appeared to be a spot pre-eminently fitted for ** medita- 
tion and sacred song." On the northern slope of the hill, about 
400 feet above the level of the gountry, there is an Asthala or 
monastery now occupied By Vaishnavas, who have evidently super- 
seded the Sivites of old. The base, formed of a piece of cut 
stone, is all that remains of the original sanctuary of the place. The 
walls and the steeples appear to have been repaired or rebuilt 
after they were destroyed by the Muhammadans. The principal 
curiosity of this place is, the god Maha Vinayaka, which is a 
massive piece of rock over which the modern temple has been 
built. The rock must be more than 12 feet in circumference, it is 
oval at the top, and has three faces in front. The middle one has 
a good resemblance to the head of an elephant with its trunk, and 
is accordingly worshipped as Ganes‘ha or Vináyaka. The right 
face of the rock is considered to be Siva, and what it wants in actual 
resemblance, has been made up by paint of sandal and vermillion. 
The left face of the rock has a knot over it, which is fancied to be 
the tresses of the goddess Gauri bound up. The rock is accor- 
dingly worshipped as the union of the gods Siva ånd Ganesa 
and the goddess Gauri. The place is by no means very ancient, but 
the veneration for it is increasing with the increase of age. There is 
a waterfall about 30 feet higher up, which eupplies water to the 
temple and pilgrims. A few steps above this fall, there are a few 
d images of Siva, called the ** Ashta Lingam" from their number. 
Besides the foliage of the trees and the canopy of heaven, there is 
no other shade over these gods. The ground on all sides is cover- 
* ed with dense jungle, high and ancient mangoo trees predomina- 
ting. Considering the insecurity of the place, it displays a steadfast 
devotion, and Bold indifference for life on the part of those who, 
— centuries ago, first inhabited these hills for the purpose of religious 
a gone R: 
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ioro- a E^ ! | 
E Additional Gondi Vocabulary.—By Rev. James Dawson, 
a "s Chindwara, O. P. 
| A .. (Continued from p. 117). y 
| ^ Pronouns. 
* Personal Pronouns.—First person. 
t wyk Miná, I. 
* Singular. * 
ko = Nom. Sat, anná, I. * 
Gen. "TTuTX, arara, Tat, Alaa, nawor, nawork, náwd, ndwang, 
ë my, of me. 
* — D. Ac. ara, atga, nák, or nakun, to me, mo, y 
E — Ab. at ata, ná sin, from me. 

uda arar xfqz, ndámwá tpide, in me. 

i Plural. , 

- 















Nom, WAI, AMMO, We. 

Gen. WATT, WISTA, WT"T, WISIS, mawor, máwork, máwá, máwáng, 

i our, of us. | 
D. Ac. T$, arg, mák, mákun, to us, us. 

(4 al ala, má sin, from us. 

lal Shae, máwá ipide, in us. 





Personal Pronouns.—Second person.  — | 
X'WI, mm, thou. 

Singular. t US 
TT, immá, thou. 
Gen.. Aam, wrare, war, Aarin, niwor, niwork, níva, niwdag, 

thy, of thee. e | 

vm, Tet, nik, nikun, to thee, thee. dias * 
3 aia, ni f sin, from thee. 
ar xfwe, níwá ipide, in thee. 













= xar, Ae immd, O thou. — 
Plural. Ls 

LEES. fedt, you, TM: »3 mipi 

ara, wam, araia, mer, mor, mdi m idi 


K, WT : 
| your, of you, 








“sa ia i i fein 
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I 
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D. Ao. ATH, ATH, mák, mikun, to you, you. 

Ab. Hi dia, mé sin, from you. 
Th. War vfu, miwá ipida, in you. 

We 4 care, Ae immat, O you. 

Personal Pronouns.— Third person. 
wrt, or, ho; that. , 
Singular. 

Nom. "rc, or, he, that. . 

Gon. Wreere, HFEA, "urewir, Grgina, onhor, onhork, onhd, 


' onháng, his, of him. 
D. Ac. "ure, on, to him, him. - 
Ab. TA Fia, on sin, from him. 
L. wy, ápide, in him. 
Plural. 


Nom. are, ork, they, those, 

Gen, IE ATT, IM, m, aia, orknor, orknork, orkna, orkndan ng, 
theirs, of them: e 

D. Ac. rg, orkun, to them, them. 

Ab. wir We, ork sin, from them. 

L. araz, dpide, in them. » 

Personal Pronouns.—Third person, Feminine. z 
we, ad, she, it; that. 
Singular, 

Nom. wg, ad, sho it; that. 

Gen. aram, ara, m, aia, tánnor, tánnork, tánná, tánnáng, or 
we rc, pA, m, aia, addenor, addenork, addená, 
addenáng, hers, of her. 

D. Ac. ara, tán, to her, her. 

Ab. ara dita, tán sín, from her, from it, 

L. wif, ápide, in her, in it. 

Plural, 
"Nom. "ur, au, they, those. 


Gen. Sagn, Ara, «IT, Aa, aveknor, aveknork, acckná, avekning, 


theirs, of them, 
). Ae. wage, avekun, to them, them. 
b. war , Sta, avek sin, from them, á 


" , ápide, in them. 


WD 
i 
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| Additional Gondi Voeabularg. 
Demonstrative Pronouns.— Near demonstrative, Masc. Sing. E 
Vx er, this (man). - "3 
ri. Singular, | 
3 Nom. T, er, | this (man). he — 
Gen. v3, RIA, "IT, RİN, ennor, ennork, enná, ennáng, of this, P 
D. Ac. wa, en, to this, this. 
Ab. a Sta, en sin, from this. 
Eis L. Efqw pide, in this. . 
i | . Plural, 
Nom. ta, erk, these (men). f 
| Gen. clam ara, WT, aia, © ‘knor, erknork, erkn, erknáng, of 
p ia these. a 
DS. Ao. J erkun, these. pu 
Loo Ab. — v4 Se, erk sin, from these. — 
1s faqs. ipide, in these. 
^w — — Pronouns,—Near demonstrative Fem. 
' x« id, this (woman). 7 
— Singular. : 
J Nom. = id, this (woman) or (thing). . 
A+ * Gen. — Tl, Ala, tennor, tennork, tenná, tennáng, of this. | 
TW —D.Ac. am, a, ten, to this, this. ? 
|. Ab. aa Sta, ten sin, from this. — 
L. fxs, ipide, in this. : t5 i | 
| : ‘Plural. poc AMENS 
Nom. $s, íi, these (women) or (things). E. us 
Gen. AW, TID, AT, Ait, iveknor, iveknork, teeknd, 6 seda, 





* of these. 








ED: Ac. Yaga, tvekun, to these, these. _ 7 
A b. cae Ble, ivl sin, from these. fn aM K- 
Me Eire, ípide, in these. ZELDA aati : 






a" | Demonstrative Pronouns. e 
er, that (man (man 
| wA ork, thos 
















viaj 
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Mase. | 
UT ASS, er maniwal, this man. i 
TR HA, ork mánwalt, these mon. 
Sit WIeSDTSH, or måánwál, that man. 
EIL arare, ork minwdlk, those men. 
Fem. 
Te "IT, td ár, this woman. 
ic Bra, iú dsk, these women. 
w= "Tr, dl dr, that woman. 
* "il STS, au tek those women. " 


"When the demonstrative pronouns are used with nouns, they 
are not declined, but are always used in the nominative case, 
although the nouns which they qualify are in the oblique case. 
When the demonstrative pronouns are used by themselves, they 
are declined as above, 


Relative Pronouns, 

The Relative pronoun is the same as the Interrogative WTx dor, 
who?, and the correlative is supplied by the remote demonstrative 
"rx or, that; e. g.— 

ara SN BA Raa Breet Sa Gra wer, bonhá leng anna kenjtiin 
onha leng chokho manda. Whose voice I heard his voice is good. 
His voice whose I heard is good. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogatives are «rc Jor, we bad, and "am hing, and are 
thus declined. . 
| arx bor who ? Masc. Sing. 

—— Nom. ir, bor, who? which? 


|. Gen. rem, Wr, wr Sia, bonkor, bonhork, tbonha, bonhdng, 


TR E whose ? 
— JD. Ac. rs, bon, to whom? whom ? 








— Ab Gra Sta, bon sin, from whom ? 
TT. — mf}, bápide, in whom? 
MN Masc. Plural. 
24 am. bork, who ? which ? 
| "TE , Wird, "rr, Wit, borknor, borknork, lorEná, borkning, 
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D. Ac. arpa, borkun, to whom? whom? | "at 
Ab. ata ata, dork sin, from whom ? nn” 
L. aag, bápide, in whom ? - 


The Feminine and Neuter is qg bad. It is declined like the 
3rd person pronoun feminine wx ad, by the insertion of @ before = 7 
it ; thus :— 





Kes Nom. az, bad, who ? which, ? - 

Gen. We AIX, "T4, AT, ain: baddenor,ebaddenork, baddena, — 

ning, whose ? 
D; Ac. ae "T, badden, to whom ? whom ? 
P SAD. ae a aia, badden sin, from whom ? 
L.* afya, bápide, in whom ? 
Fem. Plural. 
Nom. at, dau, who ? which ? 
Gen. «umet, ara, at, aia, baveknor, baveknork, bavekna, bavek- 
nang, whose ? 

D. Ac. aaa, bavekun, to whom ? whom ? F 

Ab. qaq wi, barvek sin, trom whom ? 

L. aifas, bópide, in whom ? 

. aia, bang, what? 2 
= Singular and Plural. " 
N.&Aoc.wiz, bang, what? . G 
Gen. m&r, mre, er, eim, bándor, bándork, banda, bándáng, of 
what ? 

D. «Ten, bath um to or for what ? 

Ab. arms, bátsin, from what ? 

L. qfy, bápide, in what ? 

Indefinite Pronouns. - : 

aoe = arc, bore, any one, some one. 
PA Nom. arg, bore, any one, some one. — — 
on, MÀ Gen. r&i, Bia, 9, vi, — bonhorke, bankai, bonhánge, 
7$ OS of any Li &o. 
Ay y. — D. Ac. ara, bone, to any one, any one. 1 
DELIA ee ara Wis, bone sin, from any one. 1 





"3 -— m of. 


"re <1q1, bone ropa, in any one. 
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aii, ddnge, any thing, something. 
(TM - Indeclinable. 
Phrases. n 
giñ wa, bánge halle, nothing. M 
` - aia ar aia, Lange ná bange, something or other. 
aia are, bange ái, whatever may happen, come what may. 


Verbe 


^ 
a warar Lan, to do. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. I do or am doing. 
]. Sar KaTa, anna kiitoná. 
2. SAT ATATA cmd kiátoné. 
3.m. Wit Harare, or hidtor. 
3.f. qe tarat, ad kata. | " 
Ll. "ule "RÜISITHTCH, ammot kiatoram., 
2 wale NATN. imimat kiaterit, 
3. m. Sra MUTATA, ork kiáiork. 
3.f. St waran, aú Hátáng. 


Imperfect Tense. I was doing. 


* "UNI RITA, anna sindan. 
‘ saat Mlle immé kindin. 
| m. «I aem, or kindur. 
f. wc eem, ad kindu. 
"IZ Hla, anmot Findom., » 
sare miei snmát Eindit,. 
rd Wem, mr wmm, ork kindurk, au kindung. 
Past Tense. I did. 
is Sar alata, anna kitán. | , 
| | car eie, dimma kitin. 
k Src we or kitur, we ata, ad kitu. 
: | Sate RATH ammot kitom. 
zarz alata, /mmág kitét. 








Gra Mg, ork kiturk ; ait aam, au kitung. 
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Perfect Tense. I have dono, 
1l. wir, kitond, 
2. MATN, dHton£? 
3. s MATT, f£. war, Aitor, f. kitá. 
1. RITTER, kitoram, 
2. wert, Kitorit. 
3. alata, alata, kitork, f. kitdng. 


Pluperfect Tense. I had done. 
1. a@ifa wer, kisi mathona. 
2. Afa warat, Lisi mathont. 
3. @ifa went, Aifa az, Lisi mathor, Y. kisi mathd, 
1. wüfs RATTE, Lisi mathoram. 
2. a@ife aurtia, fist mathorit. 
3. alfa «un, gin, sist mathork, kisi matháng. 


Future Tense. I shall or will do. 








] 
2. warrant, Hal. 

9. rre, Aédnur ; wmm, Aid. 

l. RETRE, kiakom. 

2. wmlarata, Aiakit. 

3. aaa, kidnurk, evaraa, kianung. 


Conditional Mood. 
à Present Tense. If I do. 
1. RaT, 4iáká. 
2. MarR, Hali. 
3. ITC, al, Lr, ki. 
1. TATE, kiákom. » 
2. aerate, kiakit. 
3. wala, aia, Kirk, king. 
Imperative Mood. 
2. Tar StH, imma kim, do thou, 
2. ware ale, immát LE do ye. 
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Present. 
Pertact. 


om 2 


ae . 5, < í 
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Participles. 
um, RETE, kileke or hisode, doing. 
wapa, kisikun, having done. 


GTa áyáná to be, or to become, 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
am, or I become. 

"Hee anda. = 

wirezie, ándin. 

"IET, aT, andur, andu. 

"I"ETH, ándom. 

wem andit. 

wp, aN, andurk, ándung. 


Past Tense? 

I was, or I became. ‘ r 
Orava, afar. 
aTa, atin. T 
"rH, wir, atur, atu, 
TATER. atom. 
"Held, álit. 
arg, rg, áturk, átung. 


ATA, mandáná, to be, or to remain, 
Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 
I am, or I remain. 
AZTAT, mandona. - 
Rara, mandoni. 
Wet, WUET, mandor, mandá. 
HITCH, mandoram. 
aaria, mandorít. 
wera, HA, mandork, mandang. 
Past Tense. 
I was, or I remained, 
wem, wathona. | 


warn, mathont. 
SEC, wur, mathor, matha. 
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l. WATTE, mathoram. 
2. aara, mathorit. 
3. weird, quiz, mathork, matháng. ` 


The remaining tenses of the verb “to be” are formed regularly 
form rarat áyáná. The Gonds seem to use HeTAT mandáná moro 
frequently to express ''existence," and *''become" they always 
express by "ipHTWT áyáná. 

There is also a peculiarity in the language in regard to the use 
of the negative ¢# Aalle with the verb. This particle causes a 
change on the form of certain parts of the verb as will be seen by 
using it, along with «mYmrem kiáná, to do, which has already been 
conjugated. It affects some moods and tenses, but not others. 


Conjugation of the verb tarat kióná with the negation wq /alle, 


not to do. a 


" Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
l am not doing. 
1. Srar ew aTa, anná halle kion, I am not doing. 
2. ga wa Wi, imnmá halle kivi. 
3. IC ea MINTIT, or halle kior. 
"ua wu Bris, ad halle kíod. 
l. Sate SH MATH, ammot halle kiom. 
2. wre wu alata, tmmedt halle kivit. 
3. Wird wm mim, ork halle kiork. 
CIE T rata, au halle Fong. 


Imperfect Tense. Same as the Affirmative. 
I was not doing. 
Past and Perfect Tenses are alike. 
I did not and I have not done. 


I» 1. Hur wm wir, anna halle kitá. 


2. ea we mur, má halle kita. 
3. "TC ea wr, or hallo kitá, ad halle kita. 
l. Sats wu Alar, ammot halle kitá. , 
2. cme vu Aan, immát halle kitá. D £45. 
«8. "ure, Wr wS wie, ork, au halle kítá. Tati 
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Pluperfect Tense. I had not eaten. 
Same form as Aff. 
l Future Tense. 
I shall or will not do. 
Qa ea Kina, ania halle kínál. 
. CI €8 Fiaa, immá halle kinál. 
"IT, Wm wu alare, or, ad halle kínál. 
"HIE SH KATA, omowt halle kinal, 
sae ww Slats, 00mát halle kínál. 
3. ATA, ET wu were, ork, au halle kindl. 


Conditional Mood same as the Future except in the third persons 
Singular and Plural.which are the same as in the Affirmative 
Conditional, 


"mmu 


Imperative Mood. 
9. cr AM xL immá mana kemá, do not thou do. 
2. X*HIZ Wal HATS, tmmat manné kemaét, do not ye do. 


Infinitive Mood and Participles are the same as the Aff. forms. 
. 
Abbreviations used in Vocabulary. . 

s. substantive; æ. adjective; v. ¢. verb transitive; v. t. verb 
intransitive ; ad. adverb. , 

k. ww. kiáná RATAT, to do; m. W. máyáná ararat, which seems to 
be another form of mandáná were, to be or fo remain; s. 9. stand 
Jiu, to give. H. Hindi or Hindustani. 


A. 


Awake, v. i. chaile mayana 
Awake, v. t. charle kiana 
Afterwards, ad. pija 
Amputate, v. t. narksé wá[áná 
Alone, a. warror, f. warrat 

| And, conj. unde 

WA Acquire, v. t. páye máyáná 
TE Appear, v. i. disáná 

Ji —* Altar, 8. bhind, pl. bhindng 









M e 


an? TS . DU | 
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b ^ 
Afflict, v. t. tarse kiana WW GUI. 
Ancestor, s. dal, pl. ájáľk Srna pl. AE. 
Almighty, a. sabro-chisk-kidnwadle sa-s- 8 STATS. 
Advance, v. i. munne vidanad Ha 53019 891. 
As, conj. báhun reu. f 
Ask, v. t. piichie kidna Wu art. 
Appoint, v. t. badhe kidna au WII. 
Appointed, a. badhe-kital © wur. e 
Alike, a. lekhé ^ wur 
According to, a. lekha sum. 
Ashes, s. nir "Ic. 
Abate, v. i. ghate máyáná 42 CHDHTSIT. 
Again, ad. usode HIS. 
Alas, interj. Ade H. g. , 
Angel, s. dit, pl. dut =a pl em. 
Anything, s. bánge " aia t 
Archer, s. kamtá-irránwále Heer TETAS. 
Arrow, s. tir, pl. térk H. alt ara. : 
Army, s. favuj, H. "trs. 
Ass, s. gadhál, pl. gadháng aware pl. waya. a | 
- Answer, s. Jawáb, pl. jawabk H. Sara, Sar. 
Accumulate, v. t. saure k. az Ww. 
| Artless, a. sidho m. f. eT. 
ie Among, prep. te and sometimes ne "oc 
Affliction, s. duf-h, H. =a. ə 
* B. 
Blood, s. nathur "EX. 
Brother, s. tammur "up. | 
Back, s. murchul, pl. murchulk a4 w pl. wem, - 
Be, v. s. mandáná aera. 
Become, v. i. áyáná ST ara. 
|... Behind, prep. pija fuer. 
ES — — Bury, v. t. mist áná rere. . 
— Bind, v. t. dohtáná WINNTNT lene 





VITIS emerunt <H uara. a und 
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Bite, v. t. kaskáná 
< Begin, v. t. lágána 

! Belly, s. piv, pl. pirk 

Burst, v. t. oráná 

" Body, s. mendol, pl. mendolk 
Breath, s. dam 
Beginning, s. mothur 
Border, s. stwár, pl. siwark . 
Burn, v. t. atáná 
Because, conj. bariki 
Before, prep. munne 
Barren, a. bahilal 
But, conj. unde 
Bad, ag durtor, f. burtat 
Breadth, s. rundopan* 
Broad, a. rundo , 
By, prep. sin 
Y Beneath, prep. khalwa 

Bring, v. t. fatáná 
“Bread, s. sáré 


i * Bird, s. pitte pl. pitteng 
dis Bear, v. t. waAtana 
al Bear, v-t. sádáná 
— . Bosom, s. korá, pl. koráng 
m Break, v. t. wrutáná 


- ++ Bake, v. t. atáná a 
(s . Butter, s. loni 
| 2, * Bawl, v. i, háká siána 
Blind, a. surál, andral 
Blindness, s. andrálpan » 
Bull, s. kurrá, pl. kurráng 
pee a. kondé pl. kondáng 
Bottle, s. bádlá, pl. bádľáng 
| S — 5. kaintá 
. Business , 8. dhandho, pl. dhandhong. 
3ush, s. , hin pi Jhúrk 
Brushwood d, s. jhr, pl. ghirk 
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SAT. 

att, da. 
SHTCTSIT. 
HATS, HAS. 


faz, fq. 

aTearat, to bring forth. 
Tear, as a fruit tree. 
HITT, BCI. 
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Bow, v. i. mursáná "STI. 
Boundary, 8. s£wár, pl. sécárk arm. SD. . 
Bracelet, 8. chürá, pl. cháráng "Wer, qin. í 
Blame, s. dosh H. Z. 
C. N 
Cloud, s. ábAár "STATT. 
Cut, v. t. narkana e FATT, applied to wood. 
Cut, v. t. koiáná * Şara, applied to 
grass, &c. 
Cut, v. t. askana wara, as with a knife. 
Cloth, s. dikari, pl. dikaring fesas, feag. - 
Come, v. i. wáyáná STATS. > 
Come out, v. i. pasitáná "qfWargr « 
Creep, v. i. koditáná, ghurse m. ^ IUSTI, ud H. 
Conceal, v. t. murutana REIM. 
Conceal, v. t. maksutana We Qala. r 
Cubit, s. kúta, pl. Adfáng Wer, mei. à 
, Cattle, 8. kondóng, murang ere, wes. : | 
" Camel, s. uftum, pl. uttunk SEH, SE. " | 
: Call, v. t. keáná 
Choose, v. t. pehekáná : 
€ Count, v. t. káhtáná 
Chase, v. t. pijá yetana 
n Chicken, s. pilél 
l Crow, s. káwál, pl. káwálk * 
b. Corpse, s. mirdd & = 
} - Carcase, 8. múrdá 
Cake, s. phuloré l 
Cook, v. t. atáná e m 
Calf, s. patyàá 
Complete, v. t. piro k. | 





Close, v. t. kehehé siana 











4 i l eye 








Cave, s, khodro 
City, s. nagar, p. nagark 


Concubine, s. irtál dr, p. irtálk ask, 


Collect, v. t. saure k. 
Censure, s. chugli 
Command, s. Aukm H. 
Command, v. t. Aukm k. 
Crime, s. dosh H. 
Cover, v. t. muhtana * 
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STE T. 
aut, wae. 
Cale Ve, Tales BTS. 


SW. 


avatar 


Commander, s. of an army, fawj tor 


subál, 


Descend, v. i. ragdha, raitand, 
Descend, to cause to; v. t. re//ana 


Drink, v. t. vundáná 
Die, v. i. sáyáná 
Do, v. t. kéáná 


™ Dress, v. i. pondáná 


- Dress, v. t. ponsutana 


Destroy, v. t. mtfe X., nash k. 


Dry, a. watal 
Deceive, v. t. bahake ~. 


Daughter, s. méár, p. miárk 
Daughter-in-law, s. kodiar 


Drag, v. t. arétáná 
Dust, s. dildo 

Day, s. din, p. dink 
Drive, v. t. pináná 
Despise, v. t. utár k. 
Darkness, s. andar H. 
Divide, v. t. juddo k. 
Deny, v. t. badle m. 
Decrease, v. i. ghate m. 
Dinner, s. jáwá 

- Direction, s. khak 


Gist alt Hare. 
CAAT, Vara. 


ararat. 

SRIHTIT. 

wies, (one’s self). 
nagaat, (another). 
fae a, IN B. 
aara. 

"p F. 

HETT, WISI. 

RIS ITA. 

Mr: | 
WD. 

Sat a. 

RTT. 

S F. 

aza 4. 

qÈ 4H. 

SAT, p. maim. 
"Tm. 


F a Direction, from every, nálung te khik nal, AVA A STH ATS, 
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Desire, v. t. chahe m. ale H. ; 
Draw, v. t. wumáná Wart, as water from 
Delay, s. jhel. we. [a well. 
Delay, v. t. jhel k: "cw m. 
Dream, s. kanchkáná SSR aT. 
Dream, v. t. hanchkand "WORT. 
Death, s. sáyán erar. 

d Dig, v. t. kátáná, khode LE.» JAAT, "HIS F. 
Dead, a. murdá, p. murdáng : War, agin. 
Dismiss, v. t. bidá k. fact m. 

E. 
Establish, v. t. ni/ufana faaara. 
Expel, v. t. tandáná ZETA. 
Eight, a. armur "aR x. 
Embark, v. i. fargáná ATAT. 
Eye, s. Fan, p. kank WT. wm. 
Each, a. und£ wundt — v=. » 
|. Every, a. undi undi — we. 
° Eagle, s. gidhal, p. gidhálk Wars, Wares i 
Empty, a. sino aT. 
Evening, s. núlpe p. nilpeng TAN, qeu. 
Eternity, s. lefu wig. 
Ear, s. kavi, p. kauk wal, mra. 
Entertainment, s. jawa STAT. 
Extend, v. t. virsutáná (as the arm) fawurir. 
Everything, s. sab-bánge 33-412. 
Explain, v. t. vehtana agara. 
'* Enemy, 8. Jair, p. bhatrirk H. IA, ace. 
Evil, a. buro aTr. 
Enlarge, v. t. eirsutáná fegar. 
Earn, v. t. putsutáná, kamát E. VEGA, HATE F. 
Envy, v. t. Aarvitáná ae faarat. 
Earth, s. tloré arşi. 
Earth the, s. dharti wat. 
Enmity, s. bair H. uc. 
F. 
Fructify, v. t. sádustáná gargarar. 
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E : 
Fear, 8. warre — at. 
Form, s. cholé . "How. P 
.— Field, s. neli, p. neling ww rb. 
Face, s. tude zx. 
" Fling, v. t. wátáná avatar. 
Four, a. naling ma a. 
Five, a. satyiing Sy a. 
Fifty, a. pachas, ardho nir . qqr, "sl aX. 
Flesh, s. kiank, khandum "iw, "ure. 
Fill, v. t. nzhtáná agara. 
Fall, v. i. aráná HURT. 
Float, v. i. pongáná qium. 
Forsake, v. t. chhoro k. EE F. 
Fire, s. kis, p. kisk” faa, Panem. 
Father, s. dháú, p. dháurk NIU, rae. 
. Find, v. t. páye m. qr H. 
Family, s. got (tribe) rice | 
A . Famine, s. sar, p. kark H. i ATT, RTR. 
"Flock, s. yeting, applied to sheep or goats, #214. 
From, prep. tál, sin ara, Wis. Fron a per- 
son, sin, Sta, from a 
place, tal «rs. 
Flee, v. i. sodifámá Tis TIT. 
Food, s, tindand, undana fara, Serr. n 
Fear, v. t. warttana afrai. 
Fruit, s. kaigáng avari. 
Forefather, s. djá/, p. ájálk SIS, HIS] "Uh 
Fountain, s. jirta Snc. 
Fountain, s. monghá (as of a well) aren. 
First, a. pahilo qira. 
Fish, s. min, p. mink ala, Wim. 
Fruit-bearing, a. satydng-wala aui at-3T89T. 
Foreskin, s. naddum ta thal n FESH dT Bie. 
~ s Flour, 8. pindé : fui. 
O — * gine, a. chokho «ra. 
e Finish, v. t. pro Æ. ur &. 


— ac lakh s aua. 1 
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Feast, s. jawa SI. 
. Fell, v. t. as a tree, arufáná . Sarat. 
à Fraud, s. chhal H. Ww. 
Force, s. barbas H. aay. 
Full, a. piro qx. 
Feed, v. t. tiMáná aar. 
Fault, s. dosh H. eT. 
Farewell, s. bidá H. : fazr. 
G. : : 
Green, a. hirwo Sitar. 
Graze, v. t. mehtana Agara 
Graze, v. 1. meáná ANTATI 
Go out, v. i. pasitáná ufsarar. 
Go, v. i. handáná SETS. 
Grave, s. murghat, masontí "Hz, Warts. 
Grow, v. i. borsáná, as a child artar. a 
Grow, v. i. piráná, as a plant farar. 
" — Grow, v. t. pirsutáná facerem. e 
Guarding, s. mark/iim, applied to men we a. 
Guarding, s. jégali, applied to fields — sme. 
Generation, s. ve/£, p. veling "iwl aaita. 
i Great, a. paror, f. pará weit, ygi. 
Get, v. t. páye m, Wr Ww. 
j * — Give, v. t. s£áná IIT. 
} Grass, s. jaré, p. jéring semet, emis 
i Good, a. chokho, m. and f. arar 
E Good, a. halo, m. and f. war. 
* Good, ad. balo aar 
ity Girl, s. túri, p. hiring ex p- zem. ! 
; M Gain, v. t. pu[suláná uzgara. 
Gain, v. t, kamáś k. H. "HIE *. 
General a, s. fauj tor subal "ISI Alt uiu. 
H. 
Hundred, a. mir, p núrk Tes > 3 | m mi 
: 1, 8. xof-£or the man of the house XTq-81«. icu $. PY H "T 





JN = — a 
RAT. apa. : 


W 


Baga 000 * i 
ids i — 


© 
-i M 
- "s 








— | 
| y 
E 
kar 
A. 
> 
L 
à m * 









“in, 8. ‘Watt: p.e matang 

J House, s. ron, rot-te in the house 
Herdsman, s. mehtanwéle , 
Hand, s. kai, p. kaik 

Hand, left, diwo kai 

Hand, right, jeono kai 

Here, ad. igga 

Hence, ad. tggatal * 
Hither, ad. Mikke 
How, ad. bahun 
Heifer, s. padda 
Hinder, v. t. roke &. 
Heaven, s. &gás 
Heat, s. adé 

Haste, s. ufáwali 
Hasten, v. i. utáwali k. 
Heavy, a. puAtá | 


Heavy, to be, v. i. puAtáná 


Hasten, v. t. jaldé hisutand 

Herd, s. of cattle, miurang kondáng 
Heir, s. adAikárt H. 

Horn, S. kor, p. kohk 

Half, a. adho 


Heel, s. daka 


Happen, v. i. aráná 
Hatred, s, bair H. 


X. 
Increase, v. i. borséná " 


c Tncrease, to cause to, v. t. dursifanda 


iquire, v. t. püchhe k. 
form, v. t. Kenehutana 






Judg CM vet 1 ny aa k. 
| —— ved T kb tan wale 
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K. 
Know, v. t. pundáná acral. 
Keep, v. t. as a garden, swÜhare k. gu? "m. 
Keeping, s. markhtim, jagalé "Um, amat. 
Kill, v. t. Joksi watana Srna} aTereamT. 
Knead, v. t. piskáná fare. 
Kindness, s. mthr H. faez. 
Knife, s. chiiuré e wri. 
L. S H , 
Live, v. i. pisáná "fq urs. 
Leather, s. żal ATA 
Laugh, v. i. Ãamwáná RAAI. 
Leave, v. t. chhoro &. ETS F. 
Land, s. dharti "dl. 
Lift, v. t. tahtana area. 
Light, s., a candle or lamp, divia Sfar. 
: Light of day, s. verché asa 
Light, a. halko Sear > 
Large, a. peror, f. para Wei, WT. 
Little, a. chudor, m. and f. FETT. 
Like, a. lekha waar. 
Learn, v. t. karifana "RTCHTRT. 
Lamb, s. khálmányál ná pilal armaa AT Viste. 
Lead, v. t. munne takand aa WISIS. 
Look, s. nigáh H. Taare. 
M. 
Middle, s. naddum 
Make, v. t. bane k. " 
Morning, s. sakdle a 
Mother, s. dhat 
Meet, v. t. kalitáná i 
" Milk, 8. pát 
lc Month, s. tudi 
a Marriage, 8. marming 
E Marry, v. t. marming £ 


— Mock, v. t. fAafhá k. 
E Mocker, s. fhatha-kidn-wale 
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Master, s. malik H. 
Merchant, s. baipár£, baipariri: 


Naked, a. kuráke 

Nakedness, s. kurákepan 

Nine, a. unmak 

Not, ad. with imp. mood, manni 
Not, ad. with other moods, hall 
Name, s. parol, p. pardlk 

Now, ad. inga 
Nephew, a brother's son, s. sanimarré 
Number, v. t. káhtáná 

Night, s. narka 

Nothing, s. bange-halle 

Nose, 8. massor, p. massork 


One, a. undi, 
Open, v. t. «gare £. 
Open, to be, ugare m. 
Open, a. ugare 
Obtain, v. t. paye m. 
Observe, v. t. mane m. 
Obey, v. t. mane m. 
Old, a. senál, f. seno 


Old, a. junor, f. junát 


- Out, ad. ^áharo 
Outside, ad. báAaro 
Overturn, v. t. ulte k. 
Ox, s. kondá, 
Outstretch, v. 
Occur, v. i. arana 


UN Plant, v. t. Zuge kidna 





= à 9 c 
«aur p. Sareea. 


gem. 

gura we. 
SRF. 

afa. 

=a. 

VE, TSS. 
€ 3T. 

afaart. 


mia, 4AT, applied to 
persons. 

Sax, Sate, applied to 
‘things, sometimes to 
persons, 

are ct. 

ATYXT. 

Sue F. 

ArT, HiT. 

As gaT. 

"ICTSTT- 


> 
aa 
= cl. 





+ 
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Pull, v, t-:imáná, ns water from a well SET. 
Property, 8. cd! han-duulet wa-ziaa- 

- Pitch, v. t. nilutdna. (as a tent) feres. 
Pit, s. sorá Bet. 
Pursue, v. t. pijá k. fum &. 
Persecute, v. t. tarse &. Wu. 
Prevent, v. t. roke £. Tia Ww 
Pregnant, a. ranjiwáná e "UST. 
Produce, v. t. sddana d "WIeTSUI. 
Proceed, v. i. munne virána "a aterat. 
Place, s. thikan fear. 
Press, v. t. udmana Warr. 
Pillar, s. dharun alee. 
Person, s. jan, p. jank Sia, prem. 
Proprietor, s. adhikári H. rm TIT. 
Prove, v. t. parkhe k. qa &. 
Prince, s. sudal gara, 
Price, s. molá ATAT. 
Pour, v. t. richi &. Ab m. 
Pulse, s. dar sr. 
Pottage, s. jawa i sat. 
Play, v. i. garsáná Wear. 
Plain, s. chaugán H. QT. 
Pain, s. dukh H. za. 
Q. 
Quarrel, v. i. tarutáná wg arem. 
Quickly, ad. jane sie. 
R. 

Rainbow, s. bhimal wars. 
Remain, v. i. mandanda ETSI. 


Road, s. sarré 
Rib, s. paneká 
Run, v. i. vitáná 
Raise, v. t. táhtáná 
Rise, v. i. tedina 
Reach, v. i. auáná 
Rain, s. pir 











a 
















o oie — paye m. 
5 Rebel, v. i. badle mast handáná 


| | Ram, s. mendhal 
a rai — Return, v. i. malsi wáyáná 

ss River, s. dhodé 

EN (x | Reptile, s. ghurse-mayánicálá 

- » Rest, s. árám H: - 
Roar, v. i. kélitdna, a$ a tiger 
Recline, v. i. lețe m. 


— Regarding, prep. hikke 
t Rebuke, v. t. dapte k. H. 
[M Right, a. dagg, H. 

Reproach, s. chwglt 

S. 
A Spread, v. t. pongsutáná 

y Sign, s. chakhina 
E Spread, v. t. bagare £. 


Shoulder, bákhá 
— Reo, v. t. huráná 
Son, s. maré, p. mark 
Say, v. t. indáná 4 
Speech, s. wankdna 
* Share, v. t. tisfána 
= z XE ‘Separate, v. t. juddo k. 
- Stoop, v. i. mursáná m 
rround, v. t. tirétáná 
. Bleep, v. i. narmáná 
.. Serpent, s. tards, p. farásk 
3H 100, s. sarpum, p. sarpuk 
| Shut, J de k. 
ll, iuskáná 





^ 
^ 








mH. 

ze 
IM > 
"pU y 
aw lferarar. 2L 
«zw. EC 
Sus g. í « 
TE. 
qal. a 
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Summit, of a mountain, s. ehenddé a=}. 
Shew, v. t. Aursutáná Egga. 
Sojourn, v. i. mulkgtrí &. RAAM s. 
Save, v. t. pisutand fagarar. 
Sister, s. selár, pl. selark Sait, Sup. 

' Strive, v. i. farutáná "Sur. | 
Salt, a. |a ro uu. 
Salt, s. sawar = | aag. 
Smite, v. t. jiáná ° Ma. 9 
Slime, s. chitia fear. 
Steal, v. t. kaláná WIS. 
Stealer, s. kalle FA. 
Seize, v. t. boitáná “Iara. 
Sun, £. suryal NOST. 
Set, v. 1. as the sun, mulitáná Wise. 
Seem, v.i. lágáná (it seems) *HTSITSIT. 

Spring, s. Jériá snfswr. 
Seed, 8. vija fasit. 
Swim, v. i. pohe m. uix H. 
Second, a. dúsero €T. a 
Small, a. chudor m. and f. "wen. 
Star, s. sukkum, p. sukhut: WWW, GES. 

* Set, v. t. irrána XXI. 
Skin, s. thol, p. tholk ! ara, je. 
Sunshine, s. adé "ue. 
Stand, v. 1. nitáná fere. i 
Salute, v. t. sewádjàr k. " Fate n a 
So, conj. éhun GEA. 
Surely, ad. AAaro "UT. 
Send, v. t. rohtand ireala- 
Scream, v. i. kilitana egi seres. 

4 Similar, a. lekAá agl. 
à Bit, v. i. udáná sara. 

Side, s. khak wim 
Shut, v. t. kehchi siáná adt dmi (asa door). 
Shout, v. t. háká ð. ZITAT 4. 7 
Shade, s. dharmi www. 





ee 
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Search, v. t. parkáná FE IE : 
Seek, v. t. parkana Ware. 
Son-in-law, s. sanne, p. sannerk Ha, Ham. 
Strike, as a tent, v. t. arutana "HUudreT. 

3 Slay, v. t. joksi wafáná SAGI STET. 
Self, s. fanat Wa. 
Swear, v. t. Airiyá tindáná fates fere. 
Sheep, s. sialmanyal P- -yálk e gaama, aS. 
Show, v. t. vehtáná aware. 
Sacrifice, v. t. tarhutáná "HT. 
Split, v. t. paAitáná, applied to wood,  qfwerer. 7 
Shore, s. thart ast. 
Sand, s. warti qrt. 


So many, a. ?chcAho [snr 
Sure, a. pakke qE 
Simple, a. siídho m. and f. aT 
Sell, v. t. mománá WIDHTSI. 
Sport, v. i. garsana NÄTAT 
Spring, s. as of a well, monghá wie 

* Sorrow, s. dukh, H. c 


T. 
Tie, v. t. dohtáná wata. 
Tent, s. pal, pl. palk qra, Th. 
. Tell, v. t. samphe k. SAk. 
* Throw down, V. t, wafana — area. 
Two, a. rand v3. 
Three, a. mind «m. à 
Ten, a. pad, pl. pa!& qa, qum. 
Twenty, a. visd H. ata. 
Take, v. t. yetana DATAT. 
Turn, v. t. tiritana ! fafcaran. 
Turn, v. t. dirhutana fasarat. 
This, dem. p-, id, pl. éd, f. <<, za, applied to fa- 


males and things. 
Cer, pl. ork, m. «x, tH, applied to men. 








© 
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That, dem. pron,, ad, pl. au, f. 


or, pl. ork, m, 
Touch, v. t. (tana 
Throw away, v. t. toátsl s. 
Take away, v. t. woiána 
There, ad, agga 
Top, s. chendi, the summit, of hill 
Tribe, s. got 
Together, ad. undikattho 
Towards, prep. Ade 
Thither, ad. Aakke 
Thence, ad. aggatal 
Thus, ad. shun 
Thief, s. Falle, pl. £aller& 
Thread, s. nil 
Tree, s. mará 
Tender, a. sauro 
True, a. share 
Truly, ad. Aaro 
Then, ad. aske 
Teach, v. t. karutáná 
Tire, v. i, doráná 
Tire, v. t. dorsutáná 
To-day, s. nend 
To-morrow, s. néri, ninne 
Truth, s, siarepan 
Tell, v. t. kenchutand 
Try, v. t. parkhe k, 
Thicket, s. Mur 
Town, s. nagar, p. nagark H. 
. Thigh, s. jangh H. 
Trough, s. dongá : 
Thing, s. chiz, p. chixk 
Therefore, conj. ten laydana 
Themselves, rec. pron. ápus H. 


[ No. 3, 


Gz, t applied to fe- 
males, &c. [1nen. 

Sic, "r4 applied to 

TEAT. 

arzal g. 


"Tq. 


apus te, among themselves args. 


"s - 
uL — Luv ü La. EE j 
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 .. A— Vegetable, s. hbAáspálá WTEqTWI. 
*  * — Voice, s. leng "i. 
Village, s. nar, p. nark IIT, WD 
& Very, ad. para qr. | | 
| Victuals, s. tinddna wundánd. fere Strat. E 
Void, a. si£zo €T. E 
Visit, v. t. &alifánd — . RIAAN. : 
Vagabond, s. mulk-gíri k. w. AST a. 3. 
Veil, s. adam asta. " 
Value, s. rokar H. UFE. | 
W. — 
= . Walk, v. i. handáná STI. 
Weep, v. i. aráná STAT. 
Wife, s. rot-tá A&Td-WT, the woman of 
the house. 
aa Who, inter, pro Jor «Tc . 
Whose, bonhá argi. | Beo. intem. 
* Whom, bon Ry ee 
Wealth, s. dhan-daulet Wa-ergW. | 
Why, ad. bárí uri. 
Warn, v. t. indana £*ZT«IT. 
| e: Woman, s. dr, p. ask Sit, "HTUR. ¥ 
J Where, ad. bagga ST. | — 
m | Whence, ad. buggátál amatra. l 
— Whither, ad. beke aa. 
ign, With, prep. sén Ys. 7 
A "Wilderness, s. dongur win. — i 
uw = Whip, v. t. jidnd = . STAT. | BE 
d i6 Eu . Waterpot, s. sora SIXTI. n 
(Well, ad. les, chokho aa, Sar. Fido T 
Es NW Wash y Ve t. nuráná aqa, applied to the LEN 
} — v. te sukkand CHAT, to wash clothes. ws 
Qr | sana m. TÈ 4. J 
Water, 5. yen — ax. ne m 
Water; P» y vtt to cause to — uhtándá Sarat. 





. NN e 
x p e LI ' 
2 j , - 
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Wanderer, s. mulk-giri k. w. wem dp. T. 
Womb, s. potá aTat- . 
Wean, v. t. onhá pál chhute k. arrg WISI Tg. 
Wander, v. i. Aule máteke wallitáná wa HEAR afuTat. 
Work, s. dhandho WHT 
Witness, s. gohai, pl. gohairk amet, Frets a. 
Wood, s. katia aTear. 


Weigh, v. t. joke k. 
Well, s. Ada H., pl. king 
Wonder, s. achambha H. 

Wonder, v. i. achambha k. 


RAT, RAs. 
Baa 
Sasi wa 
Wearied, pp. dorsi TS. 

ZITAT. 

EI 

€ 
aut 


i 


Weary, to be, v. i. doráná 


| » 
Window, s. Ahirké 
Wrangle, v. i. farutáná 

Y: 
Year, s. warsá 
Yes, ad. inge M — 
* * — = wd 
Youth, s. raior, p. raiork Lat, Tata. [ persons. 
. ` = — — 
Young, a. raior, f. ratá "Tc, Tal, applied to 
Yesterday, s. nari, ninne — argi, fara. 
NUMERALS. = 


The Gonds in this district count the length of ten in the Gondi, 
" and then use the Hindi numerals. 








LI 
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The Vistu Yaga and its bearings upon Tree and Serpent Worship in 
India.— By PRATÁPACHANDRA Guosma, B. A. 


(Read 7th September, 1870.) 


In the history of human progress, the feeling of fear has perhaps 
proved as active an agent in invention as necessity. The phi- 
losophy of fear is most interesting: originating in the want of 
strength, or in a feeling gf want of strength, fear often, to use a 
paradox, concentrates, if ıt does not create, strength. It impels 
an individual to flight, sometimes with such extraordinary rapidity 
as to baffle all pursuit. The energy spent in avoiding a danger if 
concentrated and better directed, might, in many cases, lead to tho 
overcoming of the obstacle; but asthe mind shrinks within itself 
"ht the very idea of danger, it slackens the nerves for all action 
except flight. A man runs with the greatest velocity when impelled 
by fear. In the very flight he may. have unconsciously overcome 
several difficulties, which, in sober moments, he would rather have 
fled from, than manfully encountered and overcome. It is conta- 
gious, because the exhibition of fear in a companion damps the hope 


of relief from that quarter: it makes one feel lonely, the most 


favourable condition for engendering fear. It advances as hope 
recedes, after the faith in our own strength has been shaken. It 
originates superstition ; for when human aid fails, the mind naturally 
looks te the supernatural and the mysterious: mantras, charms, 
and sacrifices are resorted to, with a view to propitiate the imaginary 
evil-doers, and sacrifices are selected to suit the nature of the evil 
spirits. | . 

In the earliest portraits of the Aryan race, as delineated in the 
Vedas, we find their ideas and their thoughts centred in their homes, 
their cattle, their fields, and in the discomfiture of their enemies, 
Their wants were few, and their prayers, therefore, were less varied ; 
and their ceremonies were, probably, equally simple. But this 


simplicity bore within itself the seed of a very complex system of 
. thought. Everything that was useful in some way or other, every- 
thing thet, was beautiful or awful i in nature, or that excited unusual 
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A new current of thought. soon after set in. In the freshness of 
imagination during the primitive state of society, comparisons, me- * ^ 
taphors, and allegories, were soon changed into real entities, and . 
mythology rapidly gained ground in men's minds. Thus the Pn- 
ránas, by a natural poetical idea, made the sun and the moon, which - 
witness all that is done on the earth, the spies of the divine 
ruler—a myth describing the all-pervading nature of their rays. In 
the Vedas, they are regarded as the uniwersal witnesses of all ceres” 
monies. The Ráhu, the ascending node, is derived from the verb 

. literally meaning to abandon, void, hence also black, darkness, 
shadow, &e., and is represented in mythology as having no body, 
the umbra of the astronomers. "The vmbra may be said to devour 
as it wero the luminaries. Later mythology makes RARahu a trunk- — ~ 
less head, an ingenious mythological adaptation of the «umbra 
which devours, but inasmuch as it has no body, the moon comes 
out from the throat. Again, poetic imagination or extreme fear, 
‘ personifies qualities, and that to such an extraordinary extent, 
that while describing the blood-thirsty vengeance of S'akti, she is 
said to have, in the Chhinnamastd incarnation, cut off her own head 
from the trunk, and with the gaping trunkless skull gluttonously 
» drunk her own blood which springs with the warmth of life. 
— — "However hideous the conception is, itis the result of the license 
allowed to poets to use partial similitudes. To such flights of un- 
p — shaekled imagination, tho variously formed sphinxes of the Chal- J 
deans are but mere flutters of the wings. As allerories illustrative | € 
7 of the concentration of force to overcome difficulties, and the 
adaptation of means to a purpose, the achievements of Durga offer 
= many interesting instances. On the occasion of vanquishing the -~ 
— — mighty Asuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha, and their general, named 
—— "Mahishásura,(the buffaloe-demon) the several gods age made to direct 
— their energy to their weapons for the purpose. 'The goddess Durga, 
.—— representative of this union, sprung forth with ton arms fit to crush 
- several Asuras at one fell swoop. Káli, another incarnation of 
Sakti, in the war with Raktavíja, a demon multiplying his race, as — 
- Wis name implies, from tho drops of blood flowing from his body, — .- 
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Many of these myths, again, may be traced partly to oriental hy- 
* perbole and partly to the many-sided meanings of the words used in 
. describing them: figurative expressions were seized and new myths 
were invented in illustration of them. Others again are illustrative 
of national customs ; thus thg protruded tongue of Kálí has been the 
theme of several fanciful tales. With some, in the heat of the battle, 
| _ Kali was so maddened, that the gods despaired of the world, 
"and sent S'iva, her husbang to appease her. Siva crept among the 
dead soldiers lying on the field, and contrived to pass under the 
feet of Kali, who no sooner perceived her husband trampled under 
her feet, than she became abashed, and, in the fashion of the 
women of the country, bit her tongue as expressive of her regret 
and indelicacy. 
It is amusing to follow the line of argument put forth in the 
Puránas in support of these myths. In some instances, they ap- 
proach so near the ludicrous, that were it not for their thorough 
 adapt@bility to the state of native society of the time, their 
fallacies would have been long ago exposed, and the whole Paurdate 
system spurned and despised. 

S'aktí is Foree. Originally a sect of Hindus worshipped force 
and matter as eternal. The word heing in the feminine gender, 
its personification is a female divinity of supernatural powers, 
and every occupation which called for great exercise of energy and 
power at once selected her as tutelary goddess, and she is now 
the most popular of all the three and thirty millions of the Hindu 
pantheon.  S'ikfaísns has since imbibed so many brutal practices of 
cannibalism, human sacrifice, and bacchanalian rites, that the very 
name of a S'áA/a, inspires horror and disgust; nevertheless the unholy 
Tantras, which propound and explain the principles of this doctrine, 
and give rules,for worshipping the different forms of S'akti, are 
increasing in number and popularity. "They were, until lately, com- 

- paratively unknown beyond the frontiers of Bengal, but copies of 
MSS. are now demanded from every quarter of Hindustan. The 
Tántric system is of Bengali origin, and its rites and customs are 

-. intimately interwoven with those of the hill tribes, especially those 
.. of Nepal and Assam. Demonology is a mine phd feature in the 
S'ákta faith, and the various nocturnal ceremonies are fixed which 
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"were much in vogue in Bengal, even as late as about fifty 


years ngo. 

Nor did fear and superstition stop with the creation of gods out 
of poetical objects. In men's anxiety to avail themselves of super- 
natural aid, they did not hesitate to borrow from foreign and other- 
wise hated sources. . 

Sattipir, Münikpír, Sháhjummá Faqir, Shah Furid, Olábibi, and 


many other similar dii minores and saints, found their places in" 


Hindu mythology entirely from this cause. In jungly districts 
and infested rivers and creeks, Alu Ztáyi and Dakshin Raya are 
as commonly worshipped as the local Pirs and GAizis, Tt is 
remarkable that Adu Riya and Dakshin Réya are represented by 
trunkless mitred heads. They are held to be guardians of the 
forest, and they ride on tigers and crocodiles. On the 30th day of 
the month of Paushe, these two forest demigods are worshipped, 
and. with them earthen figures of their tigers and crocodiles. 
But this is limited to the southern districts of Bengal, where these 
ferocious animals abound. They are worshipped as Kshetr apálas — 
or field gods, and are said to have originated from the heads of ' 
Brahma, the creator, cut off by S'iva. To them sacrifices of goats 
and ducks are offered, perhaps more to appease the tigers aud the 
crocodiles than the gods themselves. 

That the same principle of appeasing the unmanageable and 
the dreadful is the basis of serpent worship, is easy to de- 
monstrate. The serpent goddess is worshipped in the AZwpAorbia 
antiquorum, The goddess mother of the serpents, and goddess pre- 
siding over them, is Manasá, tho object of lovo and devotion, and, as 
the name implies, an allegorical creation. Indeed, tree and serpent 
worship may be said to have originated partly, if not entirely, in the 
imagination of the people, and in figures of speech. The chief of 
the serpents is were, eternity, literally endless, of which the univer- 
sally acknowledged symbol is a coiled snake. "Though represented 
as the support of Vishnu, while floating on the fathomless sea of 
chaos before creation, (God in eternity), he is, in the Purápas, 
described as having the form of Vishnu, meaning, perhaps, the 
peenwr of Vishnu. Thus the Puranas describe him as 
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** A thousand-hooded, fgur- -armed &e,’"# 

In Purápie mythology, he is the bed on which Náráyana is said to 
have rested before creation, and will rest after the creation is de- 
stroyed. 

wanga wal TT CI WTR STAT: | 

- wa UD Praga Cares Sate = N 

aA AHH Baa Shani wae | 
SHC wreqrum uus WETS | 
arae Wet Wa wuwugqtuui wur! 
aam Says Wee sare | 

Here Ananta, (eternity) in the form of a serpent is described as 
doing menial work and waving a fan. But elsewhere he is said 
to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The myth of the Atlas serpent named Sesha (the end) is 
acknowledged to be allegorical. ‘Thus the Kurma Purana. 

emua BVM ACIS! | 
j qaga ur nara fermare l 
Fata maama areal Ha TA | 
fx uaciwr aari Gta! won oe 
HATTA | 
Tt is the TIindu form of chaos. The figure in it was, as usual, 
soon forgotten, and the frequent ear thquakes that visited parts 
of India were accounted for by'a slight extension of the idea 


contained in the myth. The w4, the serpent of eternity, has a 
thousand hoods, and upon one of them he holds the earth. At 


times he relieves himself by changing the loagl from one to another 
hood, and the motion caused by his replacement of the load is said 
to be the cause of earthquakes. | 

Vishnu is repeatedly brought in contact with the serpent. Aa — 
the — god of the sun, in De the sun himself (sun = Vish- 
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pu — Hari) ho is an enemy of Ráhu, whose stellar form is that 
ofa serpent, and who, as a demon, was cut into two by Vishnu's 
discus on the occasion of the distribution of nectar churned 
from the ocean of life, alias light, the sweets of knowledge 
tothe gods. Rahu (to be abandoned) is, as we have said before, 
also black, darkness, or ignorance. According to the Graha Yajna* 
Tantra, an astrological work of great importance amongst the Hindus, 
the presiding god of Ráhu is A/« (Death = Time), and the subor- 


dinate god (y7mifseaat) is a serpent:-*an idea which reminds 
us of the tree of knowledge and the serpent in the Mosaic 
i} legend. Ráhu is the lord of bones, and it presides ,over the 
E southwest quarter of the globe, (niriti ) over misfortunes and calami- 


ties. Ráhubhedi, the destroyer, or literally the dissector, of Ráhu, 
darkness, is Vishnu, alias Surya (the Sun), who has also the 
— name of Rahuhd, the killer of Ráhu. Its mythical origin is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in astronomical works, in one of which we 
find : — ^ 
Wa SNe CST ANETH | 
“When the Ráhu is perceptible by the eyes, it is called an eclipse.” 
In the Bhdgavat Purána, Krishna, or Vishnu incarnate, in one of his 
— miracles, is devoured by a great ophidian demon, in whose stomach 
E he plays several tricks, and at last, getting out of it, exhibits the 
— whole universe dancing on the tongue of the serpent (eternity), whom 
— he afterwards overcomes (as creator). He is also described as break- 
ing the several heads of Kaliya, a Naga king of Romanak country, 
whom Krishna would have completely destroyed, had not some of 
| his wives, who were Nága women, interfered. Garuda, the bird-god, 
j is the vehicle of Vishnu, and though a step-brother to the Nágas, is 
_ . their deadly enemy. 
| In the Mahabharata, Parikshita, grandson of the Péndavus;a 
J = is described to have defiled the body of a sage while in his — 
a meditation with a dead snake, whereupon the Muni’s son cursed | 
him. To carry out this malediction, Tukshaka, commonly identi- | 
e . fied with the Gecko that makes a “tak tak noise, and sometimes | 
with: the dragon-lizard, one of the great serpents, visited Parikshita, | í 
attired as a Bráhman, and made the usual salutation, and blessed the - ee 
e (img offering him a small plum. No sooner held tho king. the /— 
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proffered fruit to his nose, than a snake, the fakshaka serpent,” 

. issued forth from it and stung him. The Rájá fell a victim to the’ 
ž virulent venom of the snake. Janmejaya, his son, with a view to 
avenge the death of his father, instituted a Yajna, entitled sarpa- 
satra, the snake-sacrifiee. The priests with their mantras poured 
purified g^£ into the blazing altar, and snakes from all parts of the 
world, coming in millions, fell senseless into it, and were soon 
consumed. The sacrifice pent on til Takshaka's turn came, and 
when the unswerving fie d offered his 4h&ti (oblation of ght) with a 
powerful mantra to Agni invoking Takshaka, the great serpent felt 
deeply thegirresistible influence of the sacrificial fire. Yet unwilling 
to yield to it, and trembling at his approaching" doom, he fled to 
the court of Indra. But the mantras of the sacred munis were even 
more potent than the lord of the immortals, aiid Takshaka was 
wrenched from his hiding-place. He hovered over the blazing 
flame, and was about to fall into it, when Astika, tho offspring of 
the intermarriage between an Aryan and a Naga woman, a nephew 
. of Vásuki, the serpent king, interfered. He begged of Janmejaya 
to put a stop to the sacrifice, and thereby saved the serpent race. 
Both these stories, however, appear more like poetical versions of 
border warfare with antagonistic races, than pure myths. 

These stories regarding the Nagas and serpents are obviously 
mythical, and may be explained away by unravelling the allegories 
upon which they are based. In none does the true reptile, the snake, 
make its appearance. Nor is this remarkable, for the authors of 
S'ástras have carefully separated the Négas and Serpas, the ophidian 
race from true snakes. ‘The Nagas are a class of demigods, some of 
whom at wil assume the forms of men, but generally have the > 
lower extremities of their body ending in a snake's tail, «while 
above the waist they are shaped like gods and men. In some 
cases, however, their heads are backed by hoods of serpents. But 
this form of the Naga, though frequently found in sculptured stones, 
appears to be a later representation, Everywhere in the Purinas, 
the Nagas speak like men, and have bodies like them. The Sarpas 
on the other hand are a family of reptiles not at all connected with 
the Nagas, and are in no Purána found to speak or act like men. 

J Nor are they ever worshipped by the Brahmans, though a lator 
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Upapurdna, one of those interpolations, which has mixed the real 
with the unreal, and has complicated our meagre historical data, 
describes them as descendants of Nágas, much degenerated and 
enfeebled. | 
In the whole cyclopredia of Hindu sacrifices and ceremonies, 
un * sacrifice connected with Nagas or Sarpas, is more frequent- 
B. ly practised and with greater eclat than tho Vástu Yuga. It is, 
Cs" indeed, considered a Vaidic ritg, and Me we it no house, temple, or 
tank is fit for divine or human use. It is a ceremony that every 
Hindu has to perform, and Without it none can inhabit a new 
house, Vastu is partly a Vaidie god. He is tho tuteler deity of 
H the house, and is regarded by the Hindu with a peculiar veneration ; 
tn for the homestead has a sanctity in his eyes which is not met with 
| in other countries? To have the privilege of dwelling in the house 
of his forefathers is an object of pride with him, and the greatest 
misfortune that can happen to a Hindu is the loss of his domicile. 
Few things appear more dreadful than when an incensed bráhman 
pronounces the awful curse “Let doves take possession of your 





sow sesamum in the Vastu bhitá, or the site of the homestead, 
fs that is to say, to reduce the homestead to a field under the plough. 
Each Vastu, or domicile, is believed to have a representative snake, 
called the Vistu-Sarpa, which is regarded with great awe. If the 
Vástu-Sarpa is seen to abandon a house, it is an*unlucky omen, and 
the perpetuity of the house, the continuity of the race or family, is 
E believed to be endangered. 
e The Vástu Yága ceremony is performed in the manner described 
— below. 
as Wa'sru YAcsa.—On the morning of the day proviously fixed for 
entering a new house, the owner performs the usual morning 
|| prayers and ablutions, and having thus purified himself, ho 
2 — pieces of gold to bráhimans according to his means. A 
| water-pot is filled with water, and on it are placed fruits, flowers, 
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mos lmango leaves, It isdecorated by Bráhmans with- — and, 


F —— the Usual mantras. The owner then touches — respect. Xx 


crowns bin: head with — spe ints em 





ih sandal-wood posto nd placos WE e on 


Vastu” (domicile), and an enemy vows vengeance by threatening to | 


















left bearing a għata on her loins and a kula with grains on her 


head. Thus prepared, he enters his new house. The water-pot men- 
tioned above, is carried by a Grahman, who leads the procession. 


The Abhyudayika Srdddha and the puj4 of the sixteen Mátrikás 


with the ganddhipas is performed at a separate place. 
^ In the new house, the owner, having made the dclamana, com- 
mences the Juüstu Yaga. " 


It is begun with formglly making a resolution (Sankalpa) to 

complete the rite, and for this purpose the Aadd/ati says :—* Let 
— him sit on an Asana (carpet) or a mat of kusa grass with his face 
towards the east, and let him pronounce “ om tat sat’’ ** om, to-day 
in the month of (here mention the lunar month), in the (here men- 
tion the bright or the dark fortnight,) on (here mention the 
number fithi or lunar day), I, of (here mention the family) family 
or gotra (here mention the name) with a view to avoid the defects 
and evils of this human habitation, perform the Viste Yaga.” 
The Sankalpa hymn is then to be repeated. Let him next worship 
Vishnu and the nine planets, and let him next let drop the Vasu- 
dhárás, of melted butter, against a wall so as to run in a given 
number of lines. The A'yushmya hymn is next repeated,’ 

The appointment of priests / Farana) :—‘'The Bráhmans, previ- 
ously selected for the performance of tho sacrifices and ceremonies, 
have to be seated on carpets with their faces towards the north. 
The Fajamána is tb propitiate them with sandal paste. Let hira 
then pfpnounce ' Om. lam blessed. Om. On the occasion of this 
Vastu Yaga (enjoined by holy writ) do you, the respected three, 
- pronounce ‘ Om Svasti’ om, blessed be the act. 

The three priests respond * Om Srasti." 

The Yajamdána: “Om, on the occasion of this Vastu Ydágg cere- 
mony, do you three pronounce om riddAim (om prosperity). 

The priests respond “ om, may you prosper." 
Let rice be scattered around by the Bráhmans present with the 
mantras” which commence with ** Om, Svasti no Indra viddhasrava, 
— tip Zeha visvaveda, Svasti, &e.” “ Om, may Indra, propagator 

of is, bless us; may Pusha, &c." Then let the hymn ** Om 
om — Asiah, &c. “In the presence of the gun, the 
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dikpati (gods of the ten cardinal points), earth, sky, inhabitants 
of the firmament (£ashera), and gods, as Brahma witnesses, I 
promise." 

The Brahma or chief priest should be appointed first. 

Let the Yajaména, seated as before with joined palms, address 
the Brahmá, ** Om, you are Sadhu (gentle,) be seated. 

* Let the Brahma, reply “ Om! verily I am sadhu.” 

Xajamána :—Om, I will pr@pitiate yop: 

_ Brahma :—Om, do propitiate. 

Let the Yajamána then offer sandal wood paste, flowers, cloth, and 
ornaments to the Brahma, and let him next touch his night thigh 
and say, “Om, this day (as mentioned before) in my promised 
Vastu Ydga ceremony, I do hereby appoint you (state the name of 
the Brahma) of — family, of — pravara, worshipped with sandal 
wood &c., to perform the duties of a Brahma. 

Brahmá :—** Om! I am appointed." 

Yajamána :—Om ! perform the duties of a Brahmá as directed (in 
the Sástras). 

Brahmá :—** Om, according to my knowledge I shall.” 

_ Should the Yajamána be not qualified to perform himself the 
oma, let him appoint a Brahman as a /otd, in the same way as the 
Brahma is appointed. Then let the Achdrya, mir adháraka, and 
Sadasya be appointed in order. 

The sacrificial altar, Vedi, should be eight — long, and eight 
cubits broad, and one cubit high. It should be puritied by Sprink- 
ling successively the urine of the cow with the Géyatré mantra, 
cow-dung with the mantra which commences, '* Om Gandhadvaram 


— — duradharshyam, &c.,? cow’s milk with that which commences ‘ om 


Apyayasva, &c.," curds with that which begins with “ om dadhi 
kravno, &c., and lastly, gÀ/ (clarified butter) with om tqosi, &e., 


kusa grass and water should be sprinkled with ‘ om deva satva &c." 
x Then, let autumnal» paddy, winter paddy, maga, wheat, mustard, 
| — sesamum, and barley be mixed with water and. —— on the 
=- — wry 4 
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each 12 fingers long are to be nailed down with the following mantra: 

om Sisantu te talé naga, &e., ** om, O you serpents, fast runners, pro- 
. tectors of all animals, enter under this Vedi, and stay in this house, 
continually bestowing on me long life and strength." By the sides 
of these sticks, with the following mantra, make offerings of mása 
‘tom Agnibhyo pyatha sarpebhyo, **Om to the Agnis, to the serpents, 
and to those others who are dependent on them, I offer this pure 
and excellent food.” E 

Join the four pegs with strings each four cubits long and with 
these as sides describe a square. Divide this square into 64 smaller 
equal squares, and with fine coloured powders fill them in the man- 
ner described." 

Here follow directions for filling up the squares, and the names 
of 45 nágas or serpents presiding over particular single squares 
or groups of them. 

Having invoked forty-five nagas or pitris on the squares, place by 
the side of the four pegs, four water-pots decorated with cloth, gar- 
lands, &c. On the south-eastern corner close by the water-pot invoke 
Vidári on a black square. On the middle of the eastern side of the 
square, without it, invoke Skanda on a yellow square. On the south- 
ern Aryamana, red. On southwest near the water-pot Putand, 
black. On the west Jambhaka, black ; on north-west, Puüpa-rákshast 
black, on the north Pili-pinja, black; on the north-east near the 
water-pot COharaki, black: 

. The sacrifice.—On the ghata (water-pot) beyond the squares in- 
voke the nine GraAas (holders-planets) and worship them one after 
4 the other. Commencing from the east towards the four sides dis- 
tribute mása with the following mantras ‘‘om bhütáni rdEkshasávápt, 
| &c., om bhutis (spirits,) or rdAshasas (demons) whosoever dwell here 
— may they all receive again this offering as I do my dwelling house.” 
"Then with rice and flowers invoke /s’a; “om ! Æa, come hither. 
This pádya is given to 75a, Om! This food is offered to 7s'a, Om ! 
These three handfuls of flowers are offered to Js‘a.”’ 

‘Similarly let the following be invoked and worshipped in tho 
several squares in order:—JZaryanya, Jayauta, Sakra, Bhaskara, 
Saty «, Bhrea, Vyoma, Hutdsa, Pushaná, Vitatha, Grhakshata, Vaiva- 
stata, or Yama, Gantharva, Brngd, Mrga, Pitrs, Davnvarika, Su- 
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griva, Pushpadanta, Varuna, Asura, S'esha, Papa, Roga, Naga, Visva- 
karma, Bhallata, Yajnesvara, Nagaraja, S’ri, Aditi, Apa, Apava- 
tsa, Aryamna, Soma, Vivasvata, Indra, Indrátmaja, Mitra, Rudra, 
Rajayakshmana, Dhürádhara, Brahman, Skanda, Vidari, Putaná, 
Jambhaka, Paparakshast, Pilipinja, Charaka. 

In the square for Brahman, Fasudeva is to be invoked and 
worshipped with sixteen wpacharas, or articles of worship. There 
also Lakshmi and Vasudevagatms, are t be worshipped. In the 
same square with the same kinds of offerings Dhará (earth) 
is likewise to be worshipped with the following. Om sar- 
valoka dharam, &c. ** Om, supporter of all creation, female figured, 
well ornamented, be propitiated." In the four squares of Brah- 
má is to be scattered rice, and thereon a new strong water-pot 
filled with water is to be placed, and into it gold and silver pieces 
and Sarvoushadhi are to be dropped, and the whole covered with a 
Vardhani, In this water-pot, the four-headed deity, Brahma, should 
be invoked and worshipped with sixteen kinds of offerings, upachiras, 
Towards the north-eastern corner of this water-pot, another pot 
full of pure water into which have been put the five ranas (jewels) 
and gold and silver pieces is to be placed and, tying round its neck 
a pair of new clothes, a garland, twigs of Asvatha, (the religious fig) 
vata (the banian), mango, plaksha (the vulgar fig) and Udumbara 

B (the sacrificial fig) trees. Placing upon these a dish filled with 
* barley, the priest should recite the mantra ** Ajighra Kalasam, de.” 
also the invocation, Varuna, the water-god, om Varunasyotham- 
bhanamas'i &c. 

Then follows the “invocation of the holy places “om Gangadya 
Saritah, &c." Om, all the rivers beginning with Ganga, oceans 
and seas, all rivers, all oceans, all seas and all lakes, destroyers 
of ill-luck of Yajamána, come hither.” Then are to be dropped 
into the water-pot various kinds of earth, such as earth from stables, 
. from where elephants live, from ant-hills, from the confluence 
of rivers, from the banks of a lake, from the fields where cattle 

| graze $ and from the ruts of chariot-wheels, also water from sacred 
| places, and sgrvoushadi and durvá grass. 

— ‘On the west of this water-pot, according to the rules of his own. 
— Grihyasutra, let the owner or his representative Hoté establish t 
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fire (sacrificial) and repeat Virupáksha hymn and make Kushan- 


* m dike. 
YT Nn s. 
ae Having finished the Kushandiká, Agni under tho name of Prajdpati, 
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should be worshipped according to the rules of Aditya Purána '* Om 

_ pingabhru, &c." “Om! brown-browed, brown-bearded, brown-haired 
and brown-eyed, high-featured, red-stomached, seated on a goat, 
seed-wreathed Agni, you are powerful." «Then are to be offered 
one hundred and eight oblations or dutis to Brahma with a mixture 
of honey, ghi, sesamum, afd barley. And next, ten offerings should 
be made to each of the worshipped gods. 

The Fil apanchaka homa, or five offerings, with the leaves of the tree 
Marmeloseglops has then to be performed. The five hymns for the 
purpose have Visvámitra for their rishi; they are in Jagati metre, 
their god is Vastu, their use lies in the propitiation of Vastu. 
“ Om Vastosphté prati, &c." 

Then with ghi alone, “ Om Agnaye, Fe. sváhá, Om to Agni, the 
originator and supporter of Sacrifices, this is given to Agni.” 


After the principal sacrifice and the Mahavyahrti homa are over, 


the £usAni samit has to be offered without any mantras. Then 
follow the priyaschitta homa, the chanting of the Vdmadevya 
hymn, and taking a handful of curd, repeat the following, *' Om 
Yajnam Gachchha, &c." Om, the sacrifice be ended, &e. Finally 
the fire is to be extinguished with curd. 
y This is to be followed by offering to the Vástu gods rice boiled with 
milk with the mantra ‘ esha páyasa vali om Is'áya namah,' and so on. 
«This offering of milk and rice to Is'a, and so on, to other Vastu 
gods. LAI 
Then uttering Svasti perform S'dnfr. 
Om in the S'ánti work, om, do you three pronounce, “I am bless- 
ed." "The following are the directions for the performance of the 
ceremony of S'ánti. 
Let the priest sprinkle on the Yajamána, seated with his sons 
and. family facing east, water from the S'ánti-ghata with the mantra, 
mt Om, Surástvámabhi sinchantu, &c. Om, may the gods purify you 
x d water; may Brahma, Vishnu — Mahesvara, Vasudeva, 
‘ aganni "iml as well as Sankarshana purify you, May Pradyumna 
— Anir rud dhe a give you victory. May Xkhandala, Agni, Yama, 
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Nairta and Varuna Pavan Cuvera and Siva and Sesha with 
brahmans and dikpálas ever purify you. May all the assem- 
bled gods bless you with reputation and fame, wealth, me- 
mory, reasoning, health, veneration and mercy, ingenuity, modesty, 
bodily comfort, quietude, and loveliness. May the planets, the sun, 
the moon, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, all the 
planets, together with ?d/u and Ketu propitiated, purify you. May 
devas, danavas, gándharvas, yakshas, rakshas, serpents, rishis, 
munis, cows, devamátás also deva-patnis,"adhvraas, snakes, daityas 
and apsaras, weapons, all S'astras, rajas and carriers and medicines, 
jewels and the degrees of time, lakes, seas, mountains, holy places, 
clouds, rivers, prepare you towards the attainment of piety, 
desires and wealth! Om, Svasti.” 

The Vástu yaga, descr ibed above, is evidently a sacrifice avek 
by the ancient Aryan conquerors with a view to propitiate the 
aborigines or primeval owners of the land. Such a practice is not 
uncommon in Hindu theosophy. Everything that has a place in 
a ceremony, is worshipped or propitiated. The earth is pacified 
before lighting up a sacrificial fire, and is appeased after the koma 
is over. The tree from which faggots are "collected is worshipped, 
and is propitiated by mantras. The sacrificial goat even is first ad- 
dressed with a proper prayer to the effect ** that beasts were created 
by Brahmá for sacrifice, and killing in a Fajna is therefore no killing 
(ama q3 «roii )." Again, “Indra, Soma, and other gods, for the 
sake of sacrifice became boasts and so forth." Indeed, without a pre- 
liminary erchaná (worship), no offering is deemed fit for presentation 
and no god is prepared to receive any without it. The Vedas and 
Pisáchas (the gods of the aborigines) are first propitiated, they have 
the precedence in all ceremonies. In days of yore, such ceremonies 
were very frequently interrupted by the dasyus and daityas, and - 
the holy sages who celebrated them, were often obliged to ask for 
assistance from princes and warriors for protecting them against 
— sueh depredations. In the Rámayana, Visvámitra carries with him 
une Rámachandra and Lakshmana to protect his sacrifice. In the 
per ce of a sráddha, the first offering is made to the Bhusvámt, 
i lord of the soil, and the Smirtis teach us that it is not lawit 
— any coremony on another man's soil without satisfying: 
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his claims, and though rajas and owners of their own houses perform 


the srdddha on their own land, they have still to make offerings 
to Viste Purusha, which we fancy represents the aboriginal owners 
of the country. The modern expounders it is true identify the Vastu 
Purusha and the Bhusvami with Vishnu, but as a separate plate is 
always offered along with it to Vishnu, neither Bhusvami nor Vástu 
Purusha can mean anything else, but what it literally says, unless 
it be a typical offering to the sov ereign of the country. 

In the Fástwe Yuga, one de the oldest ceremonies of the Aryans, 
Vástu is the principal god, and though the aborigines themselves 
are not worshipped by name, the Nága is no doubt the ostensible 
object of worship. The several gods, properly pifrs, (ancestórs,) 
manes, former owners, that occupy the several mandalas, are 
also the names of Nagas. The Vastu is the god Earth, quite dis- 
tinct from Dhara, the mother-earth (terra), and in the prayer he is 
represented as the supporter of the world.” 


"Uu IARA qm: aa aes SUDO 
guru fag aza aU a i 
All the gods are pervaded’ by Vdstu, Vastu pervades the creation; he is 
the supporter of the earth. Salutation be unto yon, O Vastudeva! 
It is remarkable that nowhere in the Purdnie or Tintrie cosmo- 
gony, is Vastu named as distinct from Sesha, or the -primal snake 
(mamarga, eternity). 


rated fe ma: wwe mus: wa we: weal EI 


The supporter of the universe is air, above which is the aiiin tortoise (colos- 
sochelys atlas ? ) npon which rests the Sesha, and upon it the earth, 


The Viistu Yága therefore, appears to be a memorial of the foun- 


. dation of the new Aryan home and of the Nagas, a race of powerful 


aborigines of India. 'Their name is connected with the several 


s vegetable products of the soil, which the first Aryan settlers soon 


found to be useful and worthy of preservation. Thus— 


t - :Nágapása, or the lasso, a weapon of the Nágas ; Migavandhu the re- 


us fig tree (Ficus religiosa), the friendly shelter of the Nagas ; 
"enu, Nagaja, and Naga Sambhava for vermillion, litharge, and ga- 


Ec: jena, all probably first mined by the Nagas ; Naga pushpika, the golden 
i" ine (Jasminum fruticans) ; Naga Kesara, the Mesua ferrea flower; 
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Niga pushpa, Calophyllum | inoph ees Naga Falli, the betel-leaf 
plant (Piper belle), Négaphala (Trichosanthes diaca). Words bear- 
ing ample evidence not only of the Naga origin of the things 
they indicate, but of the Naga influence on the Aryan settlers. 
7T The word N aga is nlso used for an elephant, for lead, and for tin. 
P _ Even as the word Uzbak was a term of abuse with the Mogul " 

*  emperors of Delhi, so was JVágabit among tho Aryan, meaning the 
 veriest rascal. 

In the Vastu Yaga for consecrating dMank, a long pole is sunk in 
the centre of the new excavation, and this pole in Sanscrit is Naga 
_ yashti, or the Nága pole. In course of the ceremony, several Nágas 
presiding over the several quarters of the mandalas, are worshipped, 
and though in later times, the practice of throwing golden images of 
serpents, frogs, and tortoises, ina freshly oxcavated tank is observed, 
"Y the Naga yashti cannot be said to have any connection with reptiles 

—  orsnakes. The application of the term Naga to the reptile class, is 
probably due to the fact of the aborigines living in a wild jungly 
country, infested by snakes, having been snake-charmers, and great 
adepts in handling and killing such reptiles ; a figure of metonomy, 
confounding the Nága aborigines with the Naga serpents. 

Ananta is worshipped on certain days of the year, and if Ananta 
u were a reptile and not an allegorical myth of eternity and the ereator, 
—— we should have had all over India, idols of serpents like those of 
E. other gods. In no place, however, have we observed an idol of a 
- serpent, made and worshipped, unless as an appendix to idols of 
some other more important gods, though Manasá and Nagas are 
J common in our ceremonies. Ananta chaturdast is a common cere- 
| mony. It is performed for fourteen years, and after the completion 
* of the period, the devotee ties round his right arm a cotton string 

6 | made of fourteen threads having fourteen knots. The ceremony is . 

specially serpentine in its name and forms of worship, but nowhere 
aa does the actual reptile appear. Ananta is worshipped as Vishnu, 


— J amd the cord round the arm, promises perpetual enjoyment of hae 
^ ES renly bliss. 

Pu zoe panchami is an auspicious day for the words of the 
Or | the — Manasa i is X ere in the Euphorbia p! 
connected with. MASS 
ar 
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eee, ' be ag a case of reptile worship. But though the Hin- 
du propitiates Manasa with a view to be saved from snake-bites 


daig the next twelve months, on no account whatever does he 


worship idols of snakes. Hero it may be noted that Ananta is 
classed among the great snakes. The Sastra runs thus—- 

gi SHS SD Temi Harr | : 

gsrenrrare at urvitaequitereai T 

Warm wa waite: wach | 

qsamna wu afne qai t 

edt Sum Wat = WÜWEWINUI | 

qarji gaa aT THe TATA T 

Saleem | 

After Vishnu has gone to sleep on the fifth Innar day of the dark fortnight, 
let the goddoss Manasá abiding in the milky-juice tree be worshipped. After 
Vishnu has retired, and all the other gods on the fifth wane the Pannagt 
(she-serpent) awakes. One who worships the Devi and makes obeisance to 
her, and on the fifth day makes offerings to the Nagas, commencing with Ananta, 
one of the great serpents, has never to fear from snakes. Devi Purána. 

The several Nagas mentioned to be worshipped are: Ananta, 
Vásuki, Padma, S'ankha, Kamvala, Karkotaka, Dhrtaráshtra, San- 
khaka, Kaliya, Takshaka, &c.* 

Of these the first eight serpents serve for the consecration of a 
tank. p names are inscribed on mango leaves, and these are put 
* qari arafa au — 
aa PATZ Ai waxrgcwg wga il 
ald awed fara wia nfa wi 
qana fsa «rre ZERA fe aA |I 
WE quur WI: Hale: NAT: | * 
wrefacruaWa wrepurowiewra: a 


it TUAT wate: WRITES He IT! 


Sis qama AMS wq XUWT || 
RET T 

T Ragas P 

T qaa Aah: uuo ASTI Ta | 

wae: WET Wel AMT: IAAT: 1 ő 
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E in a pot full of water. A boy is made to draw one out, and the name 
that is drawn out first becomes the presiding deity of the tank, In 

other words, the Naga aborigines being propitinted are entrusted + 

* with the protection of the tank. "The protecting Nága is then to be 

| well fed.* 

This was no doubt an ingenious method of meeting the difficulty, 
when several Nagas presented themselves as candidates for the 

guardianship. - & 

The Naga-yashti or the Naga flag-post, or the rod as it were of 
the guardian Nága, is to be made of one of the following trees 
common in the Naga hills. A piece straight and free from crooked 
knots is preferred. 


í ama armaa qani IAE | | ei 
age wer freer ates i 
l The trees recommended are: Bamboo, Varuna, the Punnaga, 
- Messua ferrea, Mimusops elenchi, Azaddirachta indica, and Acacia 
! catechu. 

p^. The Nága, it appears, has to plant the post on the banks of the 
E tank, so that no other Naga may come and interfere. The Wadga yasAft, 
or Puhi kátha, is now made upwards of 30 feet long, and is driven 
v into the ground at the geometrical centre of the tank. But such 
| practices, denoting a forgetfulness of the original motives, are not 

de at all rare among the Hindus. 
The Das'aharé is a festival in honour of the monsoons and the 
first freshes in the river. It is, according to Hindu mythology, the 
anniversary of the day when Bhagiratha, an ancestor of Ráma- 


* amamenta Fete TU YU l; 
ag: guucw frfa maan w fases d - mg 
gata qUUBRTRRI nd "TP Er | 
qa atama wa wd marta: FT: Ih 
"OUR Ware Sata WOW WAS l 
gaa: l , Qua 
seré" the names of the eight Nagas on — mers 
| — a pot filled with water, and raffle them with the —— 
taking out one leaf, the name of the (presidin ng) Naga appears. | 
J ose nam n 


ois taken outby the boy, is t — — 
Naga with Chandana, &c., and give him milk and ri rice boiled | mi 
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chandra, brought down the river Ganges from the heavens. On 
the same day, the goddess Manasá is also worshipped in the Æw- 
phorbia plant; and bite of green lime, uchchhe (Momordica charantia), 
and jack fruit are swallowed as safeguards against the venom of 
snakes. Another mythical specific for the same is a compound of 
lentils and nim ( Azardirachta indica) leaves.” 

A remarkable myth connected with the Nagas, is the bestowal 
of the art of music by Sarmsvati upon Kamvala and Asvatara nágas 
mentioned in the Mirkandeya Purdna.t 

This implies a toleration of the aborigiues quite inconsistent with 
the feeling of hatred, disgust and animosity which prevailed amongst 
the first Aryan settlers, and which is so pointedly displayed in the 
Rig-Veda, and can only be accounted for on the supposition that in 
course of time the two races were reconciled and came to a compro- 
mise. The Aryans remained engaged in intellectual occupations and 
religious worship, while such works as tilling the soil, tending the 
cattle, dancing, singing, and playing on the lute, &c., were left to the 
more intelligent of the (s CR And though the invention of a 


* wat feeneunab urfumuwaw var | 
"ufq aufana aaa: fa afcafa i 
sagara: | 
He who eats lentils with Nim leaves when the sun enters Aries, what can 
even the enraged Takshaka do to him ? 


f Slee wessim usnm wur | 
qafiy we are faiai wa dd 
"fe vm war wie war ew wq) - 
Va WImWeaurere wa eve pd i 
SQ THe GAHAN VA | , 
awe wu «v wag: HAA J |! 
9p arya wera qrara ata qan T 


-e 


E i. WISSENS | 


hrough 1 my favour you, noble cbief of serpents, (bhu jagendrapura) shall learn 
—“ ida of ies, the three kinds of measures of time, the three harmonies, 
„ Åc., given by me, from my favour, you noble chief of 
learn in counexion with these, the distinction between 
| onau AM these have been imparted by me to you and 
Lin a manner the like of which none had before either on earth 


=~ — j 4^ cs 
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tune or the fitting a new song to a tune, were exclusively the work 
of the Aryans, the actual art was entrusted to the Nágas. ‘The myth 
represents Sarasvati imparting the art of music to the Nagas, who . 
excelled in its practise both Aryan and non-Aryan performers. 
According to the Purdnas, the Nagas, the gandharvas, the apsaras, 





| and the innaras were the dancers and songsters in ancient India. | 
: The name of a good man is always considered a good omen, and 


of the most eminent of their historical personages. Among these 

| we find the name of Karkotaka, one of the principal Négas. It 

may be said that the name of a Nága is enjoined to be uttered with 

& view to propitiate him ; yet when it is associated with such names 

as Nala and Damayanti, the inference is inevitable that the person 
named was held in great estimation for some merit or other; . 
|. possibly it was the name of a person who had acted ina friendly ~~ 


: | one of the morning duties of the Hindus is to pronounce the names 
4 


a Xnanuer to the Aryans. — 
| creat wae waren RU | — 
Ts. Having bowed to the earth, let Kavkotaka be remembered. 4" 

hrs If the above be at all ambiguous as to the use of the name of this | 
















— Nága, the following from the Mahábhárata is at once positive M 
|. eonclusive. 


EE RASCH AW CHU ATA Y 
E J m 3 © . F ^ Lu 
E The uttering of the names of Karkotaka Naga, of Damaynnti, of Nala, and of 
Rituparna, the hermit Prince, destroys all sin. 
| From what we have stated above, we are led to believe, that 
|. serpent-worship «in'the true sense of a creature worship, was nover- 
— . prevalent in India, though the Hindus entertain a kind of respect 
a for the allegorical characters Ananta and Visuki. This worship —— 
. may in the present day be seen practised under peculiar ecireum- — 
— stances by several*hill tribes, but it must be admitted that such: a — 
“i ‘actice does not obtain among the Aryans. The serpent, as 
| eile of eternity, may be respected ; but then it is the worship o of 
"s “Vishnu; the eternal creating principle, it is the ERU orm, E 
" — ar the curve of the serpent and not the reptile. Se eias : 
| rep t into our mythological legends; but in wh: atever- 
come nue — rere openly put down as enemies of ‘Vishau, 
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as the giver of milk from which 2^: is made, is respected and tended 
with care, not because she is the true goddess Phagavati (goddess 
of prosperity), but because she confers so many benefits on the 
Hindus. In the month of Vaisákha, the hottest month in the 
year, the cow is worshipped every morning, if we may so call the 
practice of careful tending. The matron of the house fans the 
cow, anoints her hoofs and horns with oil and turmeric, gives her 
tender heads of grass and fruits andevegetables. With a napkin 
her hoofs are cleaned, Some have gone so far as to raise the dust 
of the hoof to their own Heads. 

If figures of Nagas occur in sculptured stones, they are sometimes 
mere ornaments, serving the purpose of a twisted cord, a cornice, or 
a frieze, or forming when hooded the best fanciful supports of thick 

_architrayes or bases of pillars, more beautiful perhaps than horses, 
lions, and elephants, subjects equally common, but of more difficult 
execution. In nature, what can be deserving of greater admiration 
than the graceful undulations, curves, and attitudes of a hooded 
snake standing erect when enraged. If serpents at one or two 
places appear as receivers of homage and respect, they are then in- 
variably represented with human faces, and as such, they are no- 
thing but allegorical representations of the aborigines, whose nether 
parts were coils of snakes— 





“The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair, 
" But ended foul in many a sealy fold » » 

Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm'd with mortal sting." 
- Or they are mere fanciful figures, as the dragons, &c., of medie- 
al Christianity. Their occurrence in architectural ornamentation 
x ‘does not lead us to a belief that they were ever objects worshipped ; 
PE they are what Caryatides were to Greek architecture. 
a — Crocodilės, frogs, monkeys, parrots, and various other birds and 
Even occur in the architectural remains of India, and with the 
2. peal poe scenes describing the pranks of these animals and birds 
s (^ occur several scones in which thése are represented as adored. Ne- 
— 













— no Hindu ever worships a crocodile or a frog. The 
hanumán, a monkey with black face and hands, is an object 
of worsh DA in the North Western Provinces ; but this used 
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cation of brutal force. In vulgar superstition the mouse is-the 
carrier of Ganes'a, the peacock of Kártika, the owl of Lakshmi, and 
so on, but the Hindu has never been seen to worship any of these as 
animals, though they are respected on ‘account of their deities. 
Again, if a Nága appéar in a dream, the person is said to be soon 
blessed with numerous children, a myth apparently connected with 
the aborigines of the soil, and their influence is still to be seen in 
the surname of a family of the lower owler of Adyasthas of Bengal. 
It is remarkable also that this Naga — has Fasuki for its 
gotra. 

It is interesting to note how — has been taken of the 
spectacle mark on the hood of the coluber naja (the Cobra de 
Capello) and the myth about the foot mark of Krishna interwoven 
with it. 

Káliya, a Nága prince of Romanaka, used to live in a tank in 
Vrindávana, and Krishna on one occasion broke its several heads, 
and would have destroyed him altogether when his two wives in- 
terfered. The Naga was let loose and was ordered to return to his 
country. But as he was afraid of Garuda, the carrier eagle of 
Vishnu, he prayed that he might be saved from the attacks of the 
bird. Krishna then assured him that he and his tribes bear- 


ing Krishna's foot-mark should be exempted from the attacks of 


Garuda.” 
Of tree worship, if worship itis to be called, ‘as it amounts to little 


more than a recognition of benefits received, many instances may 
. be quoted in addition to what has been adduced by Mr. Fergusson. 


In a country like India, anything that offers a cool shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, is regarded with a feeling of grateful re- 
spect. The wide-spreading banyan tree is planted and nursed with — 
care, only because it offers a shelter to many a weary traveller. 
Extreme usefulness of the thing is the only motive perceivable, 
in the careful rearing of other trees. They are protected by 
religious injunctions, and the planting of them is enéouraged by | 
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against injuring a banyan or a fig tree is so strict, that in the Ra- 
mayana even Ravana, an unbeliever, is made to say, ** I have not 


cut down any fig-tree in the month of Vaisakha, why then does the. 


calamity (alluding to the*several defeats his army sustained in the 
war with Ramachandra and to the loss of his sous and brother) 
befall me ?" 


The medicinal properties of many lasts soon attracted notice, 


and were cultivated with mach care. e With the illiterate, the medi- 


cinal virtues of a drug are increased with its scarcity; and to 
enhance its value, it was*soon associated with difficulties, and to 
keep it secret from public knowledge, it was culled in the dark and 
witching hours of night. | 

Trees have frequently been identified with gods: thus in the 


p» » " ⸗ + s * . ps. 
Padma Purána, the religious fig-tree is an incarnation of Vishnu, 


the Indian fig-treé (F. indica) of Rudra, and the Palisa (Butea 
frondosa, Roxb.) of Brahma.* 

In the Varáha Purána, the planter of a group of trees of a particu- 
lar species is promised heavenly bliss, and it is needless to point 
out that from the names of the trees recommended, the extreme 
utility of the act must be acknowledged. Thus it is said, “he 
never goes to hell who plants an as'vatha, or a pichumarda, ora 
banian, or ten jessamines, or two pomegranates, a panchámra, or five 
mangoes.T 

The Tithitatva gives a slightly different list, substituting two 


 ehampakas, three kes'ara, seven tala-palms, and nine cocoanuts, 


instead of the banian, the jessamines, the pomegranates, and the 


EN 

m * wpqueur ware famte a HA: | 
aN Egaga uuu II - 
qusc | —3 "CHI" | 


vd -] + "HIR fap wat suu sm «raus: | 
yd £5 aa erre varaa "wow a wife i 
gin s ATTEN l 






2 ww va: fup vr wer fw eect | 
gare area wa afc CSAC Ca a ATF I 
fatua ww i 
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As early as the Rámáyana, the planting of a group of trees was 
x held meritorious. The celebrated Panchavati garden where Siti was 
„imprisoned, has been reproduced by many a religious Hindu, and . 
should any of them not have sufficient space to cultivate the 
five trees, the custom is to plant them in a small pot where they 
are dwarfed into small shrubs. Such substitutes and make-shifts ee 
are not at all uncommon in the ecclesiastical history of India. In 
Buddhist India, millions of migiature stene and clay temples, some 
of them not higher than two inches, were often dedicated when more 
substantial structures were not possible. The Panchavatt consists of 
b the as'vatha planted on the east side, the vilva or ZEgle marmelos 
on the north, the banian on the west, the Emblica officinalis on the 
south and the asoka on the south-east.* 

The Skanda Purána recommends a vilva in the centre and four 
others on four sides; four banians in four corners, twenty-five 
asokas in a circle, with a myrobalan, on one side, as the constituents 

| of a great punchavati.T 








a 
Superstition has always been active in drawing nice distinctions 
between the auspicious and the inauspicious, and it is curious to 
observe how the auspicious qualities of some plants have been 
A extolled. Some are considered auspicious when planted near a 
i dwelling house. 
| - —No tree with fruits or blossoms can be cut down, as the following 
. Sloka threatens the cutter with the destruction of his family and 
i wealth. 
f * apqetava rg aur wana | 
^ "véWwremfusrd wives um fece pw og 
wae ware sie Prey ncaa: | 
^o @é qiwawmim p urat owfemeenar i 
T qia afefen wig agen quate | 
Wa t feei want agfa qu | 
iX . 7 "Eu SA Weng ii tn 
E. waa aq erat mufawfaufi i i 
^ famfafewrrserstia eta venuti n T 


"auau wafiy era rara waa 


j! pahan "v^ ? P, os de ts p 
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TUIS SSAA Sara SUH sears HST d 
"Trlepd queue uaefae wes 
QRT | 

"Therefore never cut down ány tree that bears good flowers or fruits, if you 
desire the increase of your family, of your wealth and of your future happiness. 

Superstition has associated supernatural properties with many 
plants, and several have been identified with the gods. 

The durvd, a kind of grass very common in all parts of India, 
is excellent fodder for cattle. It is an essential article in the 
worship of all gods, It is said to have originated from the thigh of 
Vishnu. 

The religious fig tree makes one rich, the Jonesia Asoka destroys 
all sorrow, the Ficus venosa is said to be useful in sacrifices, 
and the Nim gives much happiness. "Syzygiwm Jambolanum, pro- 
mises heavenly bliss, and the pomegranate a good wife. Ficus 
glomerata cures diseases, and Butea frondosa gives tho protection 
of Brahma. The Calotropis gigantea is useful as it pleases the sun 
every day, tho bel-treo pleases Siva, and the Pdtala pleases Parvati. 
The Apsaras are pleased with Bombas malabaricum, and the Gandhar- 
vas with Jasminum, the Zerminalia chebula increases the number of 
servants, and the Mimusops elenchi gives maid-servants. The Til is 
injurious to children, and the Mimusops elenchi productive of 
large families, The cocoa-nut gives many wives, and the vine 
gives a beautiful body ; ; the Cordia latifolia increases desires, and the 
Pandanus odoratissimum destroys all.* 


* yaga curre: TU: | 
Wr cae: Sra frar nag: une: J 
Sree AT Arm wrürer fest TATI 
SHU CMAN THM AWTS |i 
aiya Qasr ferai qufearec | 
area: WHS aA rad i 
Pisna: ge anaimani 
faviaa araefea gaur di 
AIGA: I 
^owswrür aifcaal EDSOSHDEWSEX: II . 
Ram aa degli wena imna —— c . 
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Tho tamarind tree is considered most inauspicious, and, according 
to the Vaidya Sástras, is very injurious to health. The Carica 
pepeye plant is more so. Though an introduced plant, the natives 
were early acquainted with the injurious influence of the exhala- 
tions from the leaves of the plant. The Sunflower, Helianthus, 
is supposed to emit gases that destroy miasma. 

There is no department of Hindu literature in which the hyper- 


` bole has not an important part. sl he Harijaki, one of the myrobalans, 


is so much valued, that in the following sloka it is said to be more 
invigorating than the milk of a mother. 
Saal Ves Cae rag eame: | 
aafaa wfqarwrer Are cea SCAT | 
Prince, eat Haritaki : it is as beneficial as tho mother, the mother may occa. 
sionally get annoyed, but never the swallowed Haritaki. 


The following trees are said to have peculiar virtues. 
waaay we: ya fga anfas: | 
SSA Bey araw fure WH: | 
sgat War fqira oa] i 
HSA CU ICE Biss: JEH W I 
aa wife sae ai Haha meer FET | 
a (werte dreepee nue HIT I 
ganfe | 
gifs áu Wr GERRIG | 
saaa zaia a ana Pav fararfu: | 
amassan] Mi daa Hae feaciaaita u 
RET. 
The Indian fig tree, if on Ane cast side of a house, is AP auspicious ; so 
also is the Udumvara tree ifon the west, and the pipul if on the south, &e, 
The following are supposed to have a peculiar influence on parti- 
cular spots. è 
qA aitcaey afaa SAIZ: | 
uia aAa ga Gasca: I 
saa araga WHITES 
à farami "suem Ii 
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The cocoa-nut tree noar the dwelling-house confers wealth on the family, 
and if on the east or north-cast of an encampment, the tree is the donor of 
sons, The mango tree, the best of trees, is nmuspicions at every place, and 


4l if situated on the east, gives wealth to men. The Bel treo, the jack tree, 
and the citron treo, and the plum tree, nre in all situations conducive to pro- 
sperity. 


The .Durváshtami is one of the many vratas observed by Hindu 
females. It is celebrated on the eighth lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhádra. 

awa wage afa were vorfaa: 
Sai TED ww} Sat fare sm 1 
vaaia H: Fa: uy aa: fara W | 
uu "frau a arm ABSA d 
| masg | 
On the day fixed for worshipping Durvá, a fast is observed, and 
Durva, Gauri, Ganesa, and Siva, are worshipped with rice, fruits, 
and flowers. 

* Durvá is described as 

2 sreTerera wur sgafanta} | 
fryes raat qurasact rate ai T 
uaeursici RAHAT Tame fat | 
fere mresisarst uix araz} i 
Dark as the petals of a blue lotus, held on the heads of all gods, pare, born 
from the body of Vishnu, anointed with nectar, free from all sickmess, iminor- 
tal, incarnation of Vishnu, and giver of good children and virtue, wealth aud 
salvation. 
A thready with eight knots, and fruits, &*., are presented to 
Durvá, and the following prayer is then read : 


zi qaisaaamifa qfararfe qct: i 
— Signe safi «wr puis WS i 
aur wer ara igas www | 
aa arata wet SPE Sasa Il 
 Durvá, you nre called immortal, and you aee both by zods and 
| nsuras. Having blessed us with prosperity an a Ms fulfil all our wishes. 


We | you « exte 4* over the earth with your suckers and ones, iu tho samo 
* iy and iminor tal children. 


+. 
â 





|: 
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After the usual pujá, the thrend with eight knots is tied on the 


left arm und the worshipper listens to the legend of Durvá repeat- 
ed by the officiating priest. 


~ - ^ ~ 
Seam W RaT ra AAT | 
aam sagi favan at fafea 
yam AT aia araara aa a a | 
wafafwaita arate wrafenife "219€ ii 
"ESTEE WH Sal tay wicawee | 
Ina FHM Sar fune? GE 
awe gute fae wfegreme | 

When the Kshiroda ocean was charned for nectar: Vishnu had with his arme 
and thighs held the Mandar hill, and the forcible rotation of the hill shed some 
bair off his body. 

These were carried by the waves to the other bank and became pure green * 
Durvá. Thus originated Durva from the body of Vishnu, and upon Durvá, the 
excellent nectar, generated from the churning of the ocean, was placed, 

The Asokáshtami, the Arunodaya Saptami, and the Madanotsava 
are three other vratas in which trees aro worshipped. 

From the Sa&rotthána, the rising of Indra after the new moon pre- 
ceding the Durgá pujá, the whole fortnight is devoted to one or 
i other form of tree-worship. 

Asokáshtami is observed on the eighth day of the bright fort- 


: night of Chaitra. Eight blossoms of Jonesia asoka in water are 
$ drunk, with the following mantra: 
iz ITRSETAEXTHIU wur | 


*fuurfa INST Haar Jarpa di 
In the Bhavishya Purána, the vrata of Arunodaya Saptami is 








described. 
* "wütrackfermr wer a fusfer qat | 
4a wife fearemi 4 a WLGRHWNT I 
000 o aaea yaaga w facts farg i | 
up PRESE ud NDS SD | 








— "MCN vd a IAT 
4 fe vi E ACE T = ! 9 ~ E J 
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Iu the month of Chaitra on the thirteenth lunar day, the Mada- 
noteava is celebrated and the Asoka tree is worshipped. 
. But the most important instance of tree worship is the Durgá- 
+ pujá. Although the festival is a rejoicing at the promising crops 
in the field, and although it may be traced to the solar myth and 
Ushá or dawn worship, it is undoubtedly one of the most extensive 
festivals of tree-worship. 
Along with the goddess Durg4, the Nava patrici or the nine 
leaves are worshipped. The nine are 
can at efcsr g sant facrerfeair | 
Ware Raa es "Ie CIA i-um | 
On the morning of the first day of the pujá, nine branches with 
leaves are tied together with a plant of waufsrat, ( Clitoria ternata, 
alba) and* a twig of the fama bearing a pair of fruits with suitable 
ara wire afg way WIWWWSI ti 
arag i 
* The following mantras are repeated before cutting the twig. 
Haaa ena aat fact | 
. aa: Aaa a wf ARTA: wer fuu d 
afat ma: alee calda | 
refs wur ray TT Saree: o 
"wi ÜCawrwwuwrRm ser a auxi | 
weal aa Ware Salis Wye a 
Warweergs =a a g ary war aH | 
Saute wur Gear ga fafafa: i 
Fearaaiteaua qrdanfwafauw |. 
frafefrastre anea ware Wu | 
e fe araa fs wage: eer faa | 
ware Wafwans: we! fea usc od 
Sriphala tree, you are born on the mountain Mandar, Mera Kailasa and at 
the top of tho Himavat, you are always a favourite of Ambica. Born on the 
top of the Sri hill Sriphala! Yon are the resting-place of prosperity, I take 
you away to worship you as Durga herself. : 
| Om Vilva tree, most prosperous, always n favourite of Sankara, I worship 
J tho devi, having taken away your branch. „O Lord, you must not mind the 
| pain generated by the separation of your branch, for it gis said tho xls» have 
V ^ hi Durga, having taken away your branch, I bow to the Vilva tree 


à born on the malaya mountain, favourite of Parvati and embraced by Siva. — 
—— | are auspicious in notion and a favourite of Bhbazavati ; for the sake of Bha- 
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mantras, is stuck into the bundle. The bundle is then anointed with 
various cosmetics and aromatic drugs and oils, and is placed by the 
side of the idols.* The several plants are then separately invoked, 
and the goddesses presiding over each, are worshipped. Brahmáni 
is the goddess of the Musa paradisaica, — Káliká of the Colocasia 
antiquorum, Durga of the Curcuma longa, Kartiki of Sesóania Cefyp- 
tiaca, Siva of ZEgle marmelos, Raktadantiká of Punica granatum 


Sokarahita of Jonesia asoka, Chámundá of Colocasia indica, and 
Lakshmi of Oryza sativa. 
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The following are the mantras for worshipping them: 
"up omin w wr cw: | 
si = fw "WIDE wzuoWw wu | 
- wwuw sea wits gm HIELO 
St rfn A 3 
"i aenga owes gaa | 1 
"Hu Tanàna wiraife wifum 


* With the following mantras the nine plants are anointed with water 
gi eaan a faw aawa aÀ | 
waa aaf Saag qR | 
wi aia a enata fy wer fsfasg fafa | 
wu peuu wea Qa fany Ha ll 
i <fce stefa mgt A ser | 
azenig efa ew Sane ga E |l 
qi aqa spuurfu mai maici | M 
«rua wow STS WS FG |l 
ce aT Awa Afaa a wer fases: 
fw & iwaanrare aA WT I 
ui eifempufasrwX wu wer wf" 
fafaar wwersr site cw owe i 
wii fac wa Wwe <i Wars Wrasife w | | 
wur wt qferqr uar | faq war wafaa ii — tes 
Si AraT HTS BSS BTA: ge | - | 
aa ruunt aera ty — afa aKa F | 
"wi aAa gea arnai gre Pum Í 
furcrered (ear ya EX BATE! WU di 
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| "ii wfenifusrs] Say FR: | * eme c 
I "Hi WiCx wUwqifu sareqts aaa | "TM 
* | ww fyfa ost we wile wg ii 
"i sis matus prf TH: | 4 
"ui ÜUXDRXISIHUYPE Arant: ae | 


Aa. il gisiete ej Baa FST WA | 
Si faenas FUTA TE: | 
wi azies ast agza fra: eT | 
wHraifaactr wat famed RRT, 8 il 
"ag wr wmfuup meer cm: 


. NEUEN al al XNFDP i 
SPHISSTT Bi meum ate Wa 
e "ij aafaa wraxfwaru aa | 


wi etfs ee: Bare: ARAE: | 
EXER UERR SAT WU i 
wi wrertfuwrs "IUET TW: 
“Si we uu aa WIES xifra: | . 
1 «88 WITWNDADH Tat 2s wu H i 
ai ures E WH: T 

Si sma: sacar ea ewm fafai ger | 

safaat ure cum Te aT VET |d 

Om, salutation be to Bráhmani, the goddess dwelling in the 
plantain tree. Om, Devi Durgá, welcome, come near us. In the 
Brahma form distribute peace to all. Om, salutations be to 
you. ; . 

Om, salutation bo to Káliká, the goddess dwelling in the Arum 
plant. Om, good-natured in the war of Mahisha demon, you be- 
came arum plant. Om, the beloved of Hara, come hither for my 
EL pioseing. 

2 ; . Om, salutation be to Durga, the goddess, dwelling in the turmeric 


ur hes plant. *Om, Haridra, you are Hara incarnate. Om, good-natured 






you. are Umá incarnate. For the destruction of my ill-luck, do re- 
| €eivo my puja and be propitiated. . 


| Om, salutation be to Kártiki, the goddess, dwelling in the Sesva- 
nia piane Om, during the destruction of Sumbha and Nisumbha, 


Moiese | 
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demons, goddess of success, you were worshipped by Indra and all 
gods. Be pleased with us. 
| Om, salutation be to Siva, the goddess, dwelling in tho vilva tree. . 
: Om, beloved of Mahadeva and beloved of Vishnu , beloved of Uma, 
vilva treo, I salute you. 

Om, salutation be to Raktadantiká (blood-teethed), the goddess, T 
dwelling in the pomegranate tree. Om, formerly in the war, you 
became Dádimi in the presence of Raktavija demon, you acted the 
part of Uma, therefore bless us. 3 

Om, salutation be to Sokarahitá (devoid of sorrow), the goddess, 
dwelling in the asoka tree. Om, Asoka tree, you please Siva and 
you destroy all sorrow. Make me sorrowless in the same way as 
you please Durgá. 

. Om, salutation be to Chámundá, the goddess, dwellingein the «© 
Man tree. Om, op whose leaves rests the Devi, beloved of Sachi, 
for my prosperity receive my puja. 

Om, salutations be to Lakshmi, the goddess, dwelling in the rice 
plant. Om, for the preservation of the life of all beings you were 

created by Brahma. Om, preserve me in the same way as you 
| | please Umi. 
5 "The following is a list of plants —— by the Hindu with 
Oa 
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| religious veneration. Some of these are worshipped on certain 


Occasions, and others are connected with several forms of worship. 
"Hue —J onesia asoka. "I 
"-*m-—Ficus religiosa. 

"umm —Calotropis gigantea, R. zT 
wka —Emblia officinalis, Gártn. : jw 











3 I—Colocasia antiquorum, L. v . 
.. ««*«—MNoauclea cadomba, Roxb. KIM, a 
afaaeeq—N. cordifolia, Roxb. D NP i 
"-«wi—Musa paradisaica, L. st’) uu s ose 





` 


— faa—Azadirachta indica, Ad Juss. ——— 
— M (— We Butea frondosa, Roxb. i lier Beale pu: we. 
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> |. wgw—Mimusops elengi, L. 
"wWI-—lIpomca reptans, Poir. 

: "Tu 3*-91—0cimum adscendens, Willd. 
Wra*i—Acacia arabica, Willd. 
4w— Egle marmelos, Cuv. 
ugaat— Salvia plebeia, R. 

: | DOSES * | — Colocasia indica. 

" taga — Pterocarpus santalum, L. 

l craqerst—Adenanthera pavokina, L. 
waTgt—Zrophis aspera, Retz. 
"rW*HI—Sarcostema acidum, Roxb. 
qap ygl— Leucas martinicensis, R. 
víczr—Curcuma longa, Roxb, 
sclaa@l—Mirobalans cheduba, L. 
aq3t.— Poa cynosuroides, Retz. 
wurzwu-—oO. sanctum, L. 
"r:—S3aacharum spontaneum, L. 

"ifzx— Acacia catechu, L. 
«rsrc—LPhonix silvestris, Roxb. 
srasit—Sesbania cefyptiaca, Pers. 
ataa Cocos nucifera, L. 

fa aA — Strychnos potatorum, L. 

qra —Mangifera indica, L. 
qaa—LDignonea suaveolens, L. 
aaeac—licus glomerata, Roxb. 
qaet—Ocimum vellosum, M 
arq—Oryza sativa, L. 

aizt—Guilandina bonduc, L. 

aa—Agati grandiflorani, Desre. . 
az—Ficus indica, L. 

aamrsra— Desmodium gyrans, L. 

ARR """ir—Terminalia moluccana, Roxb. 

Vr — anga — Ocimum basilicum, pilosum, Benth. 
Rw erodendron viscosum, Vent. 

aa |—Hiptage madablota, Garts. 

"T —— Phaseolus roxburghii, W. A. 
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aTr —Luviunga seandens, Buch. 

wiz —Aencin suma, Buch. 

featae—Phenixs paludosa, Roxb. e: 
wangi — Pterospermum acerifotum, L. 

31 a — Mirobalans arguna, W. 


* 
Extracts from iy Diary regarding the Bonhara Temple near. Omerpore, ~ 
Behar, and other Antiquities of the place.—By Banu RASHPIHARI 
Bose, Svn-DivistoNAL OFFICER, BANKA, BAAGALPUR. 


December 7th, 1869.—At 5 P. m., I went to Bonhara, which f 
is almost contiguous to Omerpore, to see the large dighi or tank r 
and the mosque on its bank, which are generally ascribed to Prince | 
Shah Shuji’. TWe tank is about 1300 feet in length and about 
100 feet broad. It is gradually filing up, but is never dry; and 
in the contre, the water is said to be very deep. Traces may be 
seen of the large masonry steps leading to it on the eastern bank, 
on which the mosque stood. ^ Old-people still remember that there 
| was a covered passage leading from the mosque to the tank, by 
which Muhammadan ladies could carry water to the former, without 

exposing themselves to the gaze of the multitude bathing in the 
$ latter. The mosque has entirely disappeared, several mounds of 

bricks embedded in the earth being all that is left to mark the 
i spot where it stood. But a marble slab which was placed on it by 
(d the founder, bearing inscriptions in Arabie, may still be seen by 
the side of a tomb latterly erected near the place. The inscrip- 
M tions, I was told, had never before been deciphered,* though many 
i of the learned had attempted it. But as it grew dark, I was 
obliged to return to camp. 

December 8th, 1869,—On enquiry, I learnt that the mosque, 
which, in the language of the peasantry, had been as high as the + 
tallest of tho pe m trees, was patet down by Zomindar — A a 
dE 
—1 TL 
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but which no one dared to touch on account of the solemn injunction, 
aaid to be recorded on the marble slab, to the effect that the offender, 
. if a Hindu, was to eat beef, and if à Muhammadan, was to take pork, 
For seven days and nights, so runs the legend, the treasure consist- 
ing of gold and silver coins, was carried in carts to Baneepra- 
sad’s house. He was formerly one of the greatest and richest 
zemindars in the Sub-Division, but the moment the hidden wealth 
^ was dug up in spite ofthe solemn,injunction, the ghost of the 
original owner haunted him day and night: he never after pros- 
pered in whatever he undertook; he became almost insane; his 
wealth disappeared, no one knew how ; his estates were sold; the 
indigo factory he had raised on the western bank of the tank with 
the bricks taken from the mosque, fell into disuse; and at last he 
died a ruined man. This is believed to be the fate of all who mis- 
appropriate hidden treasure. In sgme cases, tne treasure is sup- 
posed to be guarded by hideous snakes, wasps, or ghosts. "The 
treasure often appears to its intended vietim in dreams, reveals the 
place of its concealment, and asks him to sacrifice his son or sons 
before digging it out. If he misappropriate if without sacrificing 
what is wanted, his children are sure to die, or he himself 
becomes blind. Few people in this country therefore run the 
risk of misappropriating hidden treasure.. It is then no wonder if 
Baneeprasad, after committing the sacrilege, was haunted by a 
guilty conscience, and was reduced from affluence to poverty, as is 
proved by the conditión ‘of his grandsons at the present day. It 
must have been in a moment of deep repentance that he rebuilt a 
tomb erected to one La'l Khán which he had .pulled down, and 
placed on it the tablet belonging to the mosque. 
At 7 ^. M., I went to the place with a Maulawi, in order to decipher 
the inscription on the tablet. After poring over it for nearly an 
i hour, he declared his inability to proceed further than the first line, 
= ~~ especi ially as the ignorant mason had placed the slab upside down, 
ze ‘After the kacheri was over at 4 P. M., I therefore visited the tomb 
—— ré, and after having rubbed some ink and oil over the in- 
Beccles 






, obtained an impression of it on paper, which was made 
— — ral learned Maulawís to decipher. Afterwards I went to 
see an — — old tank about a mile further north, which goes 
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by the name of Namáz 'laláo, signifying * tank for prayer." It 
is situated in the midst of a large plain, and is now used as a place 
Tor the cremation of the dead. 

» At 4 r. ~., I went to see the remains of the old fort of Debi Raja 
at Dumráwan which is about a mile north from the town of 
Omerpur. The fort was about a mile or more in circuit, consist- ~ 
ing entirely of mud walls surrounded by a deep ditch. The only 
approaches to the fort werg by seven large gates, some of which 
are still to be seen. The walls near these gates are tolerably 
high, but in most places they are scarcely more than two or three 
feet above ground, while in few places they have been levelled with 
the ground by the cultivator’s plough. There was a small fort 

| within the fort for the accommodation of the women, and in it there 
is a small tank which still goes by the name of * Ranee Gurrea,’ 
or the Hanee's tank. Near this tank lie some bricks to mark the 
spot where stood tho palace of the Raja or his seraglio. 

It was within this fort that the last struggle for independence 





made by the Khetauri Raja against the Muhammadan invaders ap- 
pears to have taken Place. ‘Tradition has preserved an anecdote 
regarding the romantic courage and prowess evinced by Debi_ 
Raja during the contest. . 
It is said that being besieged by the Muhammadans in his capital, 
j and finding himself unequal to the contest, he resolved to abandon 
his capital, and left it at night with his little band of devoted 
followers. A washer-woman, who was with child, could not run 
so fast as the soldiers wished. One of the latter having there- 
upon sneeringly observed, with reference to her pregnancy, ** Who 
| told you to bring yourself to this pass?" she replied :—** The 
—— Raja told me to do so; for had I known he would cowardly desert 
his capital, I should not have been what I am." This speech. be- 
— ing reported to the Raja, he felt ashamed of his cowardice, imme- 
SOF diately returned to his capital with his troops, contested, at fearful 
3 odds, every inch of ground with the enemy, and was at last Orte off 
to a man. 
It is believed by some that the Raja had an improper — 
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An Account of Copilmuni and its Antiquities, in connection with the 
: Fair held there in March, 1868, being extracts from my Diaries of a 
cold weather dour in Sub- Division. Khulnca in Jessore.— By BA- 
noo Rasmnutani Bose, Suu-DivisroNAL OFFICER, Banka, BHAGAL- 
` PUR. 


March 20th, 1868.—I examined many respectable people about 
the origin of the fair, but no one could give a satisfactory 
account. They have lived up to old age, as their fathers did be- 
fore them, without troubling themselves about the inquiry, They 
even wondered why I took the trouble of asking them about it. 
According to them, the fair is hold because it has been held 
before. I called and examined the mohunts of the place, who are 
the descendants of Bágnath Mohunt, a recluse of great sanctity who 
is said to have buried himself alive near the temple or rather the 
hermitage of Copil; but they could give me no other information 
than that the fair used to be held before the time of their great 
ancestor, though on a smaller scale than at present. 

March 21st, 1868.—On my way back, I found a large number 

*of pilgrims going to bathe in the Copotue, which, during the Ba- 
roni festival, is considered to assume the sacred virtues of the 
Ganges. ‘The vast multitude of pilgrims that come to bathe in the 
stream at this time of the year, has no doubt given rise to the 
mela, or fair. But the difficulty lies in accounting for the Copotue 
being considered at the time of the Baroni to be as sacred as the 
Ganges. 

On my return to my tent, I received a visit from the priest of the 
temple of Copileshurij the goddess who is supposed to preside over 

- the destiny of Copilmuni. He was unwilling to relate the tradi- 
tions connected with the fair, they being, he said, idle stories 
which were not fit for the ear of a hikim. Being, however, pres- 
sed. on the subject, he stated that it was on the thirteenth day after 
xr the full moon, (the day of the Baroni festival) that Copil became 
idha, or had his prayers accepted in heaven, and it was to 
| * EE rat te. that event that he instituted the fair, which had 
ati od to be held on that day. ‘This account does not satis- 
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factorily explain how the Copotue came to assume the virtues of 
the sacred Ganges. The priest further related that the daughter 
of one Bungsi Chakrabati came one evening to light up the temple 
of Copileshuri, but both the girl and the goddess thereupon disap- 
t peared from the temple. The bereaved father having searched for 
his child in vain, at last fell in durna before the temple. On the 

third day, the goddess appeared to him in his dream, and said, she 

had destroyed the girl for presuming to enter her temple in an 

impure dress, and that her own stone image having deserted the 

new temple so profaned, had retired to the ancient temple built by 

Copil, which was to be found beneath the waters of Copotue, but 

that she would continue to accept the offerings made in the former 

. before an image built of clay. The priest further related a story 

3 about Bágnath Mohunt to the effect that he sent something which 
cannot be mentioned with decency, enclosed in an earthen pot as a 
present to the emperor of Dilhi; but when the enraged monarch 
ordered it to be thrown open, he was surprised to see it filled with 
the sweetest things in the world. Some of the jagirs granted to 
Bágnath on that occasion are held by his descendants up,to this 


day. 


Around the tomb of Ja'far-Auliá, à Muhammadan saint who died" 


about seventy years ago, and a few yards from those of the great 
Copil and Bágnath, was gathered this day a large crowd of pilgrims, 
chiefly women, who had come to bathe in the stream. These wo- 
. men kept up singing the whole night through, almost disturbing 
the bones of the mighty saint. 
At night, I received visits from a large number of respectable men 
a of the surrounding villages. In reply to my inquiries about the 
| = origin of the fair, one of them stated that Üopil's mother having 
f expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges at the time 
of Baroni, when that sacred river is thought to become specially 
sacred, Copil said she need not take so much trouble, as he could 
| bring the goddess herself to grace the stream flowing beneath her 
"n cottage. Accordingly on the day of Baroni, Copil invoked the 
= Ganga, and the goddess testified her presence in the Copetuc: by 






ing buried under the waves. It is said that at the request of Co- 
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thrusting her hand out of the water, the rest of her body remain- 
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pil, she agreed i in future to appear at that place for an hour at the 

. -time of the Baroni festival, in consequence of which the stream tlow- 
piu ing under the hermitage of Copil became sacred on that particular 
day, and attracted crowds of pilgrims from the surrounding villages. 
March 22nd, 1868.—At dawn, I went to the river side to wit- 

ness the bathing of the pilgrims. In order to have a better view of 

the scene, I entered a boat on the river, and rowed up to the 
place where the hermitage or the temple of Copil is supposed to lie 
buried beneath the waters. To my front was the tomb of Ja'far- 
Aula, which both Hindus and Muhammadans revere as con- 
taining the mortal remains of one who knew the past, the present, 

and the future. On my right, stood the Nimba tree which is said 

to have witnessed the birth, suicide, and resurrection of Bagnath 
Mohunt: for three days after he had buried himself alive under its 
shade, his disciples could find no trace of his body under the earth. 

On my left was the temple of Copileshuri, containing the un- 
sightly image of a naked goddess standing with up-lifted hands 

and protrading tongue over the prostrate body of her divine lord, 

and rendered still more hideous by wreaths of bloody heads hang- 

ing by way of ornament from her neck down to her knees. In the 
space enclosed between these sacred monuments of by-gone ages, 
wore assembled about four thousand pilgrims, eager to wash off 
their sins at the ghat where Copil's mother is supposed to have seen 

the Ganga. Husbands going arm in arm with their bashful wives, 

y and women taking their infant children on their breasts, rushed 
promiscuously to the stream. Many of them were provided with a 
small piece of bark from the plantain tree containing afew grains 

of rice and feel, some leaves from the tulsi, a piece or two of 
‘ripe plantain, andSome sweetmeats. Over these they pronounced 
‘mantras dictated by their priest, and then throwing a portion 
“into the stream, greedily devoured the rest. Several were seen to 
offer sweetmeats to Copileshuri, which gave the officiating priest 
an opportunity of playing the part of a shopkeeper with a ven- 

= geaftce; for he had set up a shop of his own, from which the 
CS vt pilgrims were required to purchase the sweetmeats, as being most 
fr = acceptable to the goddess, and as*soon as they were offered before 
Ty — they were again transferred to his shop and sold to the 
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next pilgrim who called for the purpose. In this way he appeared 
to have realized a profit of a rupee on every pice worth of goods 
he had in his shop. 

i Among the pilgrims, I could not find a single káyast, boido, or 
i brahman. All the lower classes of Hindus, almost without a sin- 
E 

rt 





gle exception, were present. The reason is, the three higher class- 
es named above do not believe in the sanctity of the Copotue at 
` the time of the Baroni. This would seem to prove that Copil 
: was born of low parentage. Indeed, he is suspected by some to 
be an ancestor of the present mohunts of Copilmuni, who are Ju- 
gis (cloth-weavers) by caste. Hence his influence over the higher 
"d castes of Hindus is very small. It is necessary to state that Copil 
is a different individual from his great namesake who figures so 
conspicuously in the Ramayan, and is said to have destroyed sixty 
E. thousand sons of Rajah Sagur on being disturbed by them in his 
—* devotions, which subsequently caused the Ganges, in compliance 
with the prayers of one of their descendants, named Bhagirath, to 
pour from the heavens like an avalanche over the Himalaya, and 
thence thundering down to the plains, pass over the spot where 
his ancestors had been reduced to ashes. 
March 23rd, 1868.—At night I received visits from the respec- 
- table people of Mahmüdkati, Hurridhahe, &c. One of them 
— stated, on the authority of an old man who had again heard it from 
ya ^ E, grandfather, that on the day of the Bar oni festival, Copil 
became Sidha, and being anxious to test the fact by ocular demon- 
stration, invoked his favourite goddess. The goddess came riding 
-over the waves, and when she departed, Copil threw himself into her 
— waters and died praying that on the anniversary of his death she 
PL ‘would make her appearance on that spot for an hour. This, how- 
E- eve , differs from the popular account given above. 
March 24th, 1868.—I heard a legend about Copil. It is said, 
used daily to bathe inthe Ganges at dawn, and then perform 












tance travelled being about three days’ journey. . 
h 26th, 1868.—At dawn I took a walk towards, the fa-. 


a old tank, known | 
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wood-cutters dare not touch. The barren women from the sur- 
rounding villages come to bathe in a well in the tank, in the belief 
" that a dip in its waters would make them fruitful. Almost contig- 
uous to the ¥ahona Khulna, flows the small rivulet which goes 
by the name of Magra. The readers of the immortal work called 
Kavi Kunkun Chandi are aware that Lahana and Khulna are 
the wives of Dhonoputty Sadager, and that the Magra is the river 
where his son Srimunto Sadager encountered a terrific storm raised 
by the goddess Chandi to test his sincerity and devotion to her. 
It is therefore believed that Copilmuni or its neighbourhood is 
the place where the scene of Kayi Kankan Chandi is laid. Im 
proof of this, people further appeal to the remains of ancient build- 
ings found buried in the bosom of the earth at a place called Agra, 
which is about a mile north-east of Copilnuni, while the Lahana 
Khulna and Magra are situated about two* miles towards the 
south-east. Put the poet lays the scene of his hero’s bir ‘th-place 


at Ujaini, or Ujeni, which is the name of the capital of Malwa. 


This discrepancy may, however, be reconciled by the supposition 


that the place was formerly called Ujani, which was afterwards 
changed into Copilmuni by the famous anchorite of that name. 
A pandit suggested to me the improbability of a small place on 
the banks of the Copotuc bearing the classical name of Ujaini, on 
which I reminded him that the contiguous village was ealled Agra. 
It is natural for a man to associate himself with great names; and 
if Dhonoputty Sadagar or his son Srimunto chose to call his mari- 
| time port according to the city of the Great Akbar, he might as well 
} designate his birth-place the capital of the romantic and heroic 
Vikramaditya. 
March 27th, 1868.— At dawn I took a walk as far as Agra, 
with a view to see the remains of ancient buildings supposed to have 
— — belonged to Dhonoputty Sadagar. In several places there are little 
hillocks | of earth in the form of cones, whose apexes are about twenty 


p feet above the level of the surrounding country. In these lie 


= buried magnificent brick structures which have sunk entire in the 
M oa f the earth,—time's all destroying hand having as yet 
worked upon them in vain, In one place are to be seen walls 
L about eight. foot broad, which probably once formed the wings of a 
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E. gigantic ani: In front of it aro the remains ofa pucca rond which | | 
seem to have extended as far as the river. The cultivators in the | 
neighbourhood told me that for a mile or two around, bricks might } 
be found in various places only a few inches wiler ground. : 
Considering all that has been stated before, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that Copilmuni and its neighbourhood con- 
tain the ruins of a large city whose splendours have long since 
passed away. 
March 28th, 1868.—At night, I heard two legends about 
7 Ja'far-Auliá. They are as follows:—A certain man had a cow 
p which he prized much, but it sickened and died. Being extremely 
poor, he goes to Ja'far-Auliá and cries till his eyes are red. ** Why 
_ do you cry,” said the prophet, * Your cow is not dead, it is only " 
— Thereupon he called one of his disciples, and said, 
^, e this stick tvhich I give unto thee, and having touched the © 
m cow with it, call the animal hither.” The disciple goes to the field 
p. WE striking the cow with the stick, says, “ Why sleepest thou 
^ “go long ? Come, thy master calls." The cow rose as if it had been : 
M -slee eeping, and followed the disciple to the cottage of Ja'far-Auliá. l 
A disciple of Ja'far-Auliá once did a wrong act. The saint 
said to his other disciples, ** Go and throw him into the river in a 
| gunny bag, after closing its mouth with a string." The disciples — 
. did. as they were directed to do, but the bag would not sink and 
Diese down the stream. The prophet was at the time on his way 
to the Sundarbun. When he had completed a day's journey, the. 
disciple within the bag cried and said, “ Master, behold I am not ( 
. dead. Take pity on à fallen creature and restore me to thy favour."' 
E — The. saint thereupon ordered his disciples to take the bag from _ | 
- the river, and let out the culprit, considering him sufficiently. pun- “ "m 
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Two elaborate papers have already appeared on the funeral c 
monies of the Hindus. The first, by H. T. Colebrooke, was publish- 
ed in the Transae tions of this Society about seventy years ago, “nnd 
an abstract of it was soon after issued i in Ward's History of tho 
Hindus. It contains the modern ritual as given in the SuddAi Tatt- 
va of Raghunandana and other current works on the subject. The 
second, entitled Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen, appeared 
in the 9th volume of the Zeitschrift of the Gorma al Soeiaty.. « 
Dr. Max Muller, its author, pives in it tlie Whole of As'valáya- 
na's Sutras on the ancient ritual, and quotes largely from the Rig 
Veda Sanhité and the aphorisms of Kátváyana. A portion of it, 
that bearing on the sepulchral ceremonies, has since been rendered 
into English, by that learned scholar, aud publjshed by Professor 
Wilson as a part of his Essay “on the supposed Vaidik authori- 
ty for the burning of Hindu widows.’’+ Dr. Max Müller is of 
opinion that—':''These burial ceremonies have been described a 
in detail by Xs'valáyana only, and it is possible that the burial was 


c Researches, VIT. pp. 232—288. ueri I. 165. 
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not considered ns an essential part of that class of rites which is 
comprehended tinder the name of Samskidra.’’ Such, however, does 
not seem to be the case; for the whole of the funeral coremonies, 
including those required to be observed at burials, are givgn in 
detail in the sixth chhpter of the Areayaka of the Black Yajur 
Veda, aphorised by Baudháyana and Bharadvája in their Fütras, Lol 
and commented upon by Sayana Acharya. I find that Hiranya- 

kes'i also has written on the subject, but I have not his work at 


| 
3 
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z hand to refer to, nor has Sáyann noticed him. A hand-book for * 
E the performance of funeral ceremonies, professing to be founded on 
P the rules of Hiranyakes'i, exists in the Society’s Library and is | 
"esi entitled :— Z7Ziranyakes'yanteshti-prauoqamanit ; but itis a compilation 

[ "by a modern author, Abhayankara Bhatta, and does not correspond 


with the rules of the other Stitrakiras. It treats of the whole of 

the rites due on the first thirteen days after death, but it does not 

anywhere quote the rules of Hirapyakes', and so simplifies tho 

^ operations detailed in the works of the enrly writers that it cannot 

At be accepted as a trustworthy guide to the most ancient ritual. 

=o The Xranyaka describes tho coremonies under the title of Pitri- 
medha, or rites for the welfare of the manes, and gives all the man- l 
tras required for the ceremonials of the first ten days after death, 
leaving the srdddha, or the rites meet for the eleventh day, altoge- 
ther unnoticed. The mantras are taken mostly from the Rig Veda, 
and arranged in consecutive order, but without any clue to the par- 
ticular rituals for which they ave intended. The two Sütrakáras 
supply this deficiency, and as they point out several peculiarities | 
not to be found in As'valáyana, I propose to give here a summary ..— 
of the subject. The bulk of the mantras and the rules are the 
same as given by As'valáyana; but as that author's work, lately 
published by the Society, has already been commented upon by 
Dr. Max Müller,*.it is not necessary to notice it in detail. 

m. The first mantra given in the Aranyaka refers to the perfor- — 

E ` mance of a homa immediately after the death of a man who had | 

avy maintained the sacrificial fires in his house. A 3 

d four — should bo maip, aore 
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ight hand of tho dead, to the Garhapatya firo, with a spoon over- 
llowingly full of claritied butter, Bharadvája prefers the ^f hacan£ya 
re, and is silent as to whether the offering should be fourfold or 
X. As'valávana recommends the rite to be performed at a 
subsequent stage of the funeral. All three take it for granted 
that death has happened within the house, if not near the place 
where the sacrificial fires are kept, and none has anything to say 
rgrarding the taking of the dying tosthe river-side, or of the cere- 
* mony of immersing the lower half of the body in water at the 


1 moment of death, (anfarjali) which forms so offensive a part of the 
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modern ceremonial in Bengal, and which has beén, by a flourish 
of incisive rhetoric and at a considerable sacrifico of truth, called 
* ghat murder." Looking to this negative evidence against it, to ite 
total absence in other parts of India, and to the oldest authorities 
on the subject being the most recent of the Puránas, it may be 
fairly coneludéd that it is of modern origin. None of the authori- 
ties usu&lly quoted, enjoin it as a positive duty, and it has come into 
general practice probably since the date of Raghunandana and his 
contemporary Smritikáras of the 16th century.* 


79 The authorities usually quoted are the following :— 
— Wwifuw9W yio Pari sre: oT asia aera | ae aac 
aw owwIfW wae ve ww 
eee ‘shall relate to you, O lhandsome-facod, the merit of giving up life im the 


& I give him (who doca ao) my own mnk, und pour in his ears the 
Pos ra of the Great Branns. Skanda Purána, quoted in the Suddhi tattva, 


* LEILE g mi faxum GS | Ss ata a 
o] gsm aaam wo wast SSIs owempniwquentufy w- 
— Hier REE I angen raat warai nif efesai aa cwiwuwrertu: 


re wA aaa Were | 

“Ho who fasting dios with half his body immersed in the water ofithe Jáh. 
navi (Ganges), is never born agdin, and attains equality with Brahma.” Agni 
^; pee in tho Prdyaschitta tatti. 

© The embodied who dies with its body up to the navel in water, attains the 
uit of all the sacred waters, tirthas, Thore is no doubt about it," Shanda 


fmuri | wert anai ev ai aa a ead xi RRI, 
* A fte Er * the body in the Ganges thore is no second birth.” — 
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After the homa, a cot made of Udumbara wood / Ficus. glomarata) 
is to be provided, and, having spread on it a piece of black antelope 
skin with the hairy side downwards and tho head pointing to the 
south, the corpse is to be laid thereon with the face upwards, A* 
son, brother or other relativo, or in their absence w hoever takes tha , 
lead, should next address tho corpse to give up its old clothing, ^ 
and dress it in a new suit.* The body is then covered with a piece 
of unbleached, uncut cloth, hawini fri inges on both sides ; the operg- 
tion being performed while repeating a mantra.] Then, wrapping 
it in its bedding or a mat, it is to be borne on its cot to the place of 
cremation. The removal, according to some authorities, should be 
made by aged sluves; according to others on a cart drawn by two 
bullocks. The mantra for the purpose, says, ** I harness these two 
bullocks to the cart, for the conveyance of your life, whereby you 
may repair to the region of Yama—to the place where the virtuous 
resort," 1 clearly indicating that the most ancient custom. was, to 
employ a cart and not men. As valáyana suggests one bullock. Any- 
how, the ancient Sütrakáras evince none of the repugnance to the 
employment of Südras for the removal of tho corpse of a Brahman, 
which the modern Smárthas entertain on the subject. According to 
the latter, none but the kith and kin of the dead should perform 
this duty, and the touch of other than men of one's own caste is pol- 
lution, which can be ntoned for only by the performance of an ex- 
piatory ceremony.§ When Sir CeciliBeadon, the late Lieutenant- 


* The mantra for the purpose says : 


"uem ow afeurfan: Gur! X versnm fun quia «wd 
wswurfs FaN | R 


'" Give up the cloth thon hast hitherto worn ; remember the ishta and purta 
sacrifices thou hast porformed, the fees (to Brahmans thon hast given) and those 
(gifts thon hast) bestowed on thy friends." 
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. * This cloth comes to thee first." 7 
f WAJRA wee Y ana Hem Wr WaT ——— | 
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first manifested itself, though in a mit form, in the 





pe pone of Muna, who says, * Lot no kinsman, whilst any o his own clasa are at 
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A 
; Governor of Bengal, proposed the removal of the Hindu dead of 
an. Calcutta by the Mutlah Railway to Gariáh, the strongest opposition 
+ Was offered by the people, on the ground that it would involve a 
ost serious pollution and loss of caste, to allow a corpse to be 
J | toüched by other than its own caste men. They quoted a number 
of texts in support of their opinion, including those given above, 
and had no doubt custom—a greater authority than written lawas— 
to plead in their favour ; but the m4st revered and most ancient of 
their S'ástras was opposed to them, for it recommended for the 
DBráhman dead a bullock cart as tho most fitting conveyance, and 
a Sidra slave as its substitute. 

The road from the house to the burning-ground used to be di- 
vided into three stages, and at the end of each, the procession used 
to halt, deposit the body on its cot on the ground, and address a 
mantra.  As'valáyana says nothing about the division of the road 
into stages, yor of the mantras to be repeated, but recommends the 
procession to be headed by the eldest member of the family. The 
first mantra in the Aranyaka runs as follows: “ Push4, who knows 
the road well, has well-trained animals, to carry you, and is the 
protector of regions, is bearing you away hence; may he translate 
you hence to the-region of the pitris. May Agni, who knows what 
















hand, cause a decensed Brahman to be carried ont by a Sidra; since the 

funeral ritd, polluted by the touch of a servile man, obstrnets his passage to 
" heaven," Chap. V. ver. 104. The following are the subsequent authorities s— 

s 
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Tam: | ad faai a wan cw xni faman we: wemrerufa war 
E sf anaeitwa | VWUWS: | wise merurmar Raag a ER i 
at Wird aa saena WII afazi qari vaca wia we HTSTSES Hamr- 
fa: anara faa hw aa RIS JALANA | aaa isai biek HAT- 





ma. | 


“The Bráhman (dead) should not be removed by n Südra, or a Sudra (dead) 
by a Bráliman. Vishnn. 
“Whoever enusea fire, grass, wood, and ghi to be brought by 4 Súdra (should 
ne Seay Mg an expintory rito). Yama. I shall now relate to you the mode of puri- 
cation as ordained by Manu, from the pollution caused by a dog, Sidra, an 
—— und the low dying in the house of a Brahman. Ten nights for a dog, 
for a Büdra, twice that time for an outensste, and twice that for the 
| c . The house should be forsnken in the case of the lowest, anys Manu. 
i e's Y nmann. <A house becomes purified in three days after the death of n 
Brahman; the courtyard outside of the house is purified in one day by — 
——— it with cow dung. Yama, 
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t i is meet for you, bear you away."* The commettator in explaining 
the term Anashfapas’u “ well-trained animals," attempts to includ 
in the text the slaves recommended by the Siitgakaras-by the re 
> mark “tho human bearers are two-footed animals, and the two b 
2 locks four-footed animals :” vithakdh manushyih dc ipdt-pasavuh anadta-~ 4 


hau chatuspdipasi. “The second and the third mantras are, in 
substance, very much like the first, and call for no remark. 

A most important member of the funeral procession is an ffimal 
called anustarant or rijagart An old cow is recommended as 
the most appropriate, next a bles k one, next a black-eyed one, next 
one with black hairs, and lastly one with black hoofs. If none of 
these are available, a black tender-hoofed goat may be substituted, 
As'valáyana recommends an animal of one colour, or a black kid, and 
says that it should be brought with a rope tied to the near fore- 
foot. The animal is to be br ought with the mantra, ** Protector of 
‘regions, this is an offering for thee.”+ An oblation is $0 be poured 
on the fire in connexion with this offering with the idé or chamasa 
spoon, saying, ** May this prove acceptable to wealthy Agni.” 

According to the Sütrakáras, the cow should We sacrificed, but * 

- — — should any accident happen at the time of the sacrifice, the foro 
—— Jeft foot is to be broken, and the wound being dressed with dust, 


* 
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.* Mantra to be repeated at the end of the first stage. J 
S. a SEIDUUS a faqraaeqny «eap war) Y aw: yg- 
S firs aE na: : gTM: a 
* Mantra to be repeated a the end of the second stage. 
gaa arar waag cán ST eet wana NGA | afeer wefw: 


ERES vg sferzre wu <i 
* Pusha knows ‘all these sides ; may he bear you away hence by the safest 
road ; may he, who is benoficent, kiud to us, and mighty against all, pias 
i the road well, lend us without obstruction.” 
itra to be repeated at the end of the third widen is 


1 3 5 qafa: ufcarefe ar gurar WT «qv; wr | hindi fce) 


dp aaa MI Ex: afra guta uo 
deoa eus » life, the-life of the world wishes to take charge of you, May — | 
ading ou in the difficult rond ; may the divine sun, leading yous by E 
uous, place you where the pious Nhe A 
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T i the animal is to be set freo. The mantra for the sacrifice says: 

[e .'* Companion of the dead, we have removed the sins of the dead by 


thee; so that no sin or decrepitude may approach us.”* The address 
after the immolation runs thus; ** Companion of the dead, we have 
made thy life inert ; thou attainest the eurth by thy body, and the 
region of the manes by thy life. Pardon us;and our children in 
this world." A third address to the cow follows when her body is 
being*dusted, it is to this effect —** dear one, say not that I am 
so killed, for thou art a goddess and virtuous, going to the region 












of the Pitris, travelling by tho adorable sky : keep us well supplied 
with milk in this and the future world."] 

lf it be necessary to let loose the cow, she is to be made to walk 
thrice round the pyre, while the leader repeats a mantra each time, 
then sanctified by another which simply says, '" Mayest thou be a 
source of satisfaction by thy milk to those who are living (in my 
family), and those who are dead, and those who are just born, as well 
as those who may be born heredfter,’’§ and, lastly, let loose with the 
words, “ This cow is the mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the 
_ a Vasus, the sisterfof the Adityas, and the pivot of our happiness, 
therefore I solemnly say unto all wise mon, kil not this sacred 
harmless cow. Let her drink water and eat grass. Om!I let her 
loose." 
— "The next operations are to dig a trench, arrange fuel thereon, 
"wash, shave and pare the nails ofthe corpse, aud place it on the pyre 
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along with the wife. They were probably performed without the 
aid of any mantra, for the Aranyaka does not allude to them. ° ms 
trench, according to As’valiyana, should be twelve fingers deep 
five spans* wide, and as long as the corpse with its hands uplifted. a = 
The corpse, in the opinion of some, should be disembow elled, and ^ 
the cavity filled with ghi. When placed on the pyre, it should 
have in its hands, if a Bráhman, a bit of gold, if a Kshatriya a 
bow, and if a Vaisya, ajewek The wife should lie down on the 
left side of the corpse according to Baudháyana and Sayana. <As'- 
valávana recommends that she should be placed near the head on 
the north side. - The chief mourner, or he who is to set fire to the . 
pyre, should then address the dead saying, ** O mortal, thia woman, 

i (your wife), wishing to be joined to you in a future world, (lit. to 
obtain the Patiloka, or the region of husbands) is lying by thy 
corpse ; she has always observed the duties of a faithful wife ; grant 
her your permission to abide in this world, and relinquish your 4 
wealth to your descendants."f A younger brother of the dead, or j 
a disciple, ora servant, should then proceed to the pyre, hold the 
left hand of the woman, and ask her to come away, saying, ** Rise up, « 
woman, thou liest by the side of the lifeless; come to the world 

A of the living, away from thy husband, and become the wife of chim 
who holds thy hand and is willing to marry thee.’’{ In a subse- 
quent mantra, she is to be asked to bring away the bit of gold above 
alluded to, from the hand of the corpse. The words for the pur- 
pose are—** For the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as a Bráh- ; 
man woman, and beauty and power, take the góld from the hand 
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of the dead, (and abide) in this (region) ; we (shall dwell) here 
well served and prospering, and overcoming all presumptuous 
wsailants,"* The scholiast of As'valáyana says the remover of the 
widow, and not the widow, herself should take the gold, and that in 
the event of his being a slave, this and the two preceding mantras 
should be repeated by the chief mourner, and Wilson and Max 
Müller take it in the same sense; but Sáyana's comment is opposed 
to this interpretation.| The words £o be addressed to a Kshatriya 
or a Vaidya woman, are the same, the words Low and jewel 





. being respectively substituted for gold, and Kshatriya and Vaisya 
€ respectively for Bráhmana. Under any circumstance the removal 
-— of the widow and the articles is completed. The XArányaka con- 


templates no alternative, and the Sutrakaras are silent on the 
subject, shewing clearly that when the Aranyaka was compiled, 
the inhuman practice of burning the living wife with her dead 
husband, had not obtained currency in the country, and as we 
know from the writings of Greek authors that the Sati rite 
had formed an important part of the Hindu funeral ceremony 
* three centuries before Christ, and at least four centuries before that 

the Rámáyana and the Mahábhárata, alluded to it, it may be pre- 
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This verse does not occur in the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda, but the 
counterpart of it, in connexion with the bow, occurs with a different reading, 


thus— * 
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ae Dr. Max Müller rendera the last as follows: "I take the bow from 
[^ s the hand of the dead, to be, to us, help, glory, and strength. Thon art there, 





T we are still here, with our brave sons; may we conquer all enemies that at- 
Y ^ tack ug" Dr. Wilson's version is slightly different in words, but ia in sub- 
| Btance the same. “ Taking his bow from the hand of the dead that it may be 
= to us for help, for strength, for fame, (I say) here verily art thou, and here are 


we: accompanied by our valiant descendants may we overcome all arrogant 
l adversaries." — Jour, B, As. Soc., XVI. p. A : — 
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sumed that our text dates from at least eight centuries before the 
~a Christian era. The allusions in the Rámáyana and the Mahábhá- 
rata may, possibly, be interpolations, and if «o, the Aranyaka may . 
be a century or two later, but that it was compiled long before the ` 
advent of Alexander in India, and that Baudhdyana flourished be- | 





fore Bharadvája and Kátyáyana cannot be questioned. . X. 
The sacrificial vessels which the defunct used to employ in his | 1 
ceremonial rites, are now to ke placed on the different parts of his | | 
body; the Agnui-hotra-havani, filled with butter aud curds, on the | 
mouth ; the sruca spoon, broken into two, on the nostrils ; two bits . 


of gold or the butter Spoon, (aj yasruva J broken into two, on the 
eyes; the prdsitra-harana, broken into two, on the ears; the f 
kapala pot, broken into fragments, on the head ; a pot-sherd on the 
forehead ; and, the chamasa spoon on the head. The mantra for 
the purpose consists of a prayer to Agni not to injure the chamasa 
spoon.” XAs'valáyana arranges the sacrificial vessels differently ; he 
places the jwh^ on the right hand, the wpabjrit on the left hand, 
the sphya, sacrificial knife, on the right side, the Agnthotra-havani 
on the left side, the grdvna on the teeth, the sapa/as on the head, the - 
dhruvá on the breast, the sruva on the nostrils, the prásitra-Aarana 
on the nostrils, the chamasa and the péátri on the belly, the samt 
on the genitals, the pestle and mortar on the lower part of 
E the thighs, the arani on the upper part of. the thighs, the sirpa on 

— the feet, and other vessels on the body as convenient. He says, 
= further, that the fat of the slaughtered cow should be placed on the ~ 
— head and on the eyes with the mantra “ Agni &c.” and her kidneys 

V $ on the hands with the mantra “ Ati" &c., her heart on the cardiac 

region, and her flesh and organs on other parts of the body ; and 

E that, in the event of the cow being let loose, imitations of her 
r organs made with rice and barley meal, should be placed on the 
s 
v 










parts mentioned ; the fut being replaced by cakes. The Aranyaka 
-= 
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suys nothing about these offerings, nor recognises any substitute. 
Possibly Baudháyana and Bharadvája have provided for them; 
-but I have not the necessary MSS. at hand to ascertain it. The 


~Avanyaka, after arranging the sacrificial vessels, gives the mantra 


for covering the corpse with the raw hide of the cow, which should 
be entire with head, hair and feet, the hairy side being kept upper- 
most. The mantra for the purpose is addressed to the hide; 
“ Cuirass, carefully protect this body from the light of Agni ; enve- 
lope it with thy thick fat, and marrow ; holding this impudent Agni, 
desirous of seeing und consuming it by his vigour, allow him not 
to go astray.’’* 

The pile is now ready to be lighted, and a fire should be applied 
toit with the prayer: “ Agni, consume not this body to cinders; 
nor give it pain; nor scatter aroünd its skin or limbs! O Játave- 


* das, when the body is fairly burnt, convey the spirit to its ances- 


tors. `f A second prayer to the same divinity is due when the fire 
is in full blaze, but its purport is not very different. It is follow- 
ed by an address. to the organs of the dead. It says, ** May thy 
organ of vision proceed to the sun; may thy vital air merge in the 
atmosphere ; mayest thou proceed, according to thy virtuous deeds, 
to heaven or earth or the region of water, whichever place is bene- 
ficial to thee; mayest thou there, provided with food, exist in 
corporeal existence." f | * 

If instead of a cow, a goat is brought with the corpse, it is to be 
tied with a weak string near the fire, so that it may break its bond 
and escape. ‘The chief mourner should then offer twelve oblations 
to the fire with a spoon made of palisa wood, for which the Aran- 
yaka supplies the necessary mantras. Nine prayers next follow, 
of which the first four are addressed to Agni, the fifth to 


Yama, the sixth to the messengers of death, and the last three 
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for a good region for the deceased. The one addressed to Yan, 
describes him as having two cerberi for warders at his gati 
" King Yama, place this spirit under the care of thy two four-ey/ 
dogs, which guard the roads and your mansion, and whom men* 
avoid : keep it in ease and free from disease,"* The dogs are the ~ 
offspring of Saramá ; long-snouted, selt-satisfied, and excoedingly 
powerful; they are the messengers of Yama and roam about in ' 
search of men. The last three prayers I shall give «entire, “1. 
Some purify the Soma juice, others worship with clarified butter, 
others again follow true knowledge (madhu vidyd) in quest of 
felicity ; may this spirit attain the same (reward). 2. May the award 
of those who fight in the battle-field, and of heroes who sacrifico 
their lives, and of virtuous men who grant a thousand gifts, await 
this spirit. 3. May the award 6f those who in penance pass a 
blameless life, and of those who are gone to heaven by their pen- 
ance, and of those who have performed most rigorous austerities r^ 
await this spirit."4 é 
After this, leaving the funeral pyre to smoulder, the chiof mour- 
ner excavates three trenches to the north of the pyre, and lining 
them with pebbles and sand, fills them with water brought in an 
odd number of jars. The people who followed the procession are 
then requested to purify themselves by bathing in them; which 
being done, a yoke is put up with three palása branches stuck in 
| the ground and tied at the top with a piece of weak string, and if 
_ they are made to pass under it. The chief mourner passes last, j 
. And then, plucking out the yoke, offers a prayer to thesun. There- 
upon, the party proceed to the nearest stream, and without 
i looking at each other, purify themselves by bathing and a prayer 
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to Prajapati.  As'valáyann says nothing of the three trenches, but 
takes the people at once to tho river to bathe, whore ** they im- 
merse themselves, and on rising throw n handful of water into the 


air while they pronounce the name of the deceased, and that of his 


family. They then get out of the water, put on dry clothes, and 
after once wringing those that they had on before, they spread 
them out towards the north, and sit down there themselves till the 
stars are seen, According to others, they do not go home before 
sun-rise. Then the young ones walk first, and the old ones last, 
and when they arrive at their home, they touch, by way of purify- 
ing themselves, “the stone, the fire, cow-dung, grain, (tila seed,) oil 
and water before they step in."* This part of the ceremony and 
the mourning which follows, have been described by Mana, 
Yájnavalkya and others, and need not be further noticed. The 
Aranyaka is entirely silent on the subject. 

For the ceremony of burial, the first operation is, the collection of 
the half-burnt bones, This should be done according to As'valáyana 
on the 11th, 13th or 15th day of the wane ; Baudhayána enjoins the 
3rd, 5th or 7th from the day of cremation. The dates feifíy4, pam- 
chamé and sapfam? are, given in the feminine gender in the text, and 
cannot imply day, as in ordinary acceptance they indicate the age 
of the moon. As the ceremonies, however, of the tenth day are given 
in a subsequent part of the work, and the Prayoga noticed above 
names days, it is probable, that the morning of the 3rd, 5th or 
7th day is meant, the elipse in the sütra being supplied by the 
word Zrfhé in the sense of a day. The first act is to sprinkle milk and 
water on the cinders, and to strike on the heap with an udum- 
vara staff to separate the bones. "This is done while repeating 
five mantras. ‘The cinders are then collected and. thrown to- 
wards the south side, leaving the bones behind. Three oblations 
are next offered to Agni with a sruva spoon, Thereupon the senior 
wife is to come forward, and, with two bits of red and blue strings 
to which a stone is tied, to draw out the bones with her left hand 
saying : : “Arise hence, and assume a (new) shape. Leave none of 
your members or your body behind, Repair to whichever place 
you wish; may Savitá establish you there. This is one of your 
* Journal Royal As. Soc. xvi, 213, 
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bones, be joined with the third (other bones) in glory ; having 
Joined all the bones be handsome in person ; be beloved of the 
gods in a noble place.”* The bones should then be washed and 
deposited in an urn, or tied up in a piece of black antelope skin. 
The urn or bundle is then to be hung from the branch of a sami 
or palása tree. Should the bones belong to a person who had per- 
formed «a Soma sacrifice, they should be burnt again; otherwise 
they should be buried. For the latter purpose, an urn is absolutely 
necessary, and after placing the bones int» it, it should be filled up 
with curds mixed with honey, and then covered over with grass 
As'valáyana recommends an urn with a spout for females and one 
without it for males. Two mantras are given, one for pouring 
the mixture, and the other to be addressed to its droppings. | 

Subsequently a proper place having been selected, a funeral pro- 
cession should proceed to it in the morning, andthe chief mourner 
should begin the operations of the day by sweeping the spot with a 
piece of leather or a broom of palisa or sami wood. Then, yoking a 
pir of bullocks to a plough, he should dig six furrows running from 
east to west, and, saluting them with a mantra, deposit the 
urn in the central furrow. ‘The bullocks should now be let loose 
by the south side, and water sprinkled over the place with an 
udumvara bran^h or from a jar. The covering of the urn is 
then removed, some aromatic herbs, sarraushadAhi, aro put into the 
urn, and subsequently closed with pebbles and sand; each of the 
operations being performed while repeating an appropriate mantra. 
A mantra should likewise be pronounced for every one of the opera- 
tions which follow, and these include, first, the putting of bricks 
around the urn; 2nd, the throwing thereon some sesamum seed 
and fried barley ; 3rd, placing some butter on an unbaked plate on 
the south side ; —— there some darbha grass ; 5th, sur- 
rounding the tumulus with a palisade of palisa branches, and 6th, 
crowning the whole by sticking on the top a flowering head of the 
nala reed—arundo karka. The operator then anoints his body with 
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old ghi, and, without looking at the urn, places it on the spread 
grass, invokes the manes, wipes the urn with a bit of old rag, 
sprinkles some water with an udumvara branch, or from a jar, 
having covered his own person with an old cloth, and then buries 
the urn with bricks laid over it, 

Some charu rice is then cooked, sanctified by a mantra, and while 
the chief mourner repeats five others, is put on the five sides of the 
urn. Sesamum seed and barley are noy scattered around, sume herbs 
put on the mound and more bricks added. Water should subse- 
quently be sprinkled on the place, a prayer should be addressed to 
the gods, a branch of the varuna tree and a lot of brick-bats, a sami 
branch and some barley, should be placed on tho mound, and the 
dead be invoked to translate himself to whichever region he likes. 
'* Go to the earth, go to the void above, go to the sky, go to the 
quarters, go to heaven ; go, go to heaven, go to the quarters, go to 
the sky, go to the void ubove, go to the earth, or go to the were 
wherever embodied thou canst live with the good and in peace."* 

A few holes being now dug round the mound, the ceremony of 
burial is completed. The operations, it will be seen, though oft- 
repeated and tedious, are of the simplest kind possible; the prayers 
are throughout addressed for the sensuous enjoyment aud ease of 
the dead, and no where is any indication given of a desire for spi- 
ritual benefit, liberation from the wheel of transmigration, salva- 


tion or beatitude. Even sin is lightly looked upon, and the prayer 


for redemption from it, is.slight and casual. The whole ceremony 
is of the most primitive type, and bespeaks an epoch of remote 


* antiquity. It is worthy of note also that the double ceremonial of 


first incineration and subsequent burial, was common among the 
Greeks, Romans and other ancient Aryan races, and that in the 
fifth century before Christ, the remains of 5’ a Buddha were dis- 
posed of in the same way. 

The last ceremony I have to notice is called s'anfibarma or rites 


for the well-being of the living. It should be performed on the 
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morning following the niuth night after death, /. e., on the tenth 
day. This is an addition to the shaving and paring of nails and 
bathing, which are enjoined by mediwyal and modern Smritikáras, 
and are still current. — As'valáyana recommends that this should be 
performed on the burning-ground on the 15th of the wane, £. e., on 
the day of the new moon. Butour text fixes the day, and leaves it 
optional with the mourners to select any place out of a town, 
whether it be a burning zrouml or not, that may be convenient. The 
relatives by blood both male and female, having assembled, a fire 
should be lighted, and they should be requested to sit down on a 
bullock-hide of a red colour spread on the ground, with its neck-side 
facing the east, and its hairs directed towards the north. The re- 
quest should be made in the following words: ‘‘ Ascend on this life- 
giving (skin), as you wish to live to a decrepit old age. According 
to your seniority attempt carefully to abide on it. May the well- 
born and well-adorned fire of this ceremony bestow long life on 
you. Even as days follow days, and seasons are attached to seasons ; 
even as the young forsake not their elders, may Dhátá so prolong 
the life of these (people) according to their age."* The assembly 
being thereupon seated, the chief mourner offers four oblations to 
the fire with a spoon made of varuna wood. The relatives 
then rise up, and placing themselves on the north of the fire, 


and facing the east, recite a mantra, while touching a red bull. 


The women are then requested to put on collyrium with these 
words—* Let these women, who are not widowed, who have good 
husbands, apply the collyrious butter to their eyes; without tears, 
without disease, worthy of every attention, let these wives enter the 
house.” t The collyrium should be made of a substance called £raika- 
kuda which is brought from the Trikakut or triple humped peak of 
the Himalayá, meaning evidently the sulphuret of antimony or sur- 
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má of the Indian bazars. It should be applied with the three central 
unexpanded leaves of the kusa grass which are thin, pliant, and 
pointed, like a camel hair brush, and answer the purpose better 
than the iron or stone style or bodkin which up-country women now 
use. The leaves being afterwards thrown away on a bundle of that 
grass, whilo repeating a mantra, tle party proceed towards the east, 
leading the bull and saying:  **'l'heso men, forsaking the dead, are 
returning. This day we invoke theeodagor our good, for success 
over enemies, and for our merriment. We proceed eastward, having 
well sustained long lives.''* 

The last of the party, who is the chief mourner, should then 
recite another mantra, and with a sami branch efface the foot- 
marks of tho bull that precedes the party. On the departure of the 
last man, tho Adhvaryu should place à circle of stones behind him 
as à wall to prevent death overtaking those that have gone forward, 
praying—** I place this circle (of stones) for the living; may we 
and ‘others not go beyond it in mid-life; may we all live a hundred 
autumns, driving death away by this heap.”{ The party then 
repair to the house of the chief mourner and feast on kid and 
barley, cooked for the purpose. Separate mantras are given for 
the eating of the two articles. 

The most important of all the mantras above quoted, is the one 
which is intended as a direction to women to put on collyrium. It > 
was first translated by Colebrooke, in 1795, as ** the only Vaidik au- 
thority for the rite of Sati.” Before him the compiler of the _ 
twenty-eight Smritis had quoted it for the same purpose, and no 
doubt thousands over thousands of deluded women, in the moment 
of their greatest gricf, have been sent to the blazing pyre with this 
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This verse, in the original, occurs a little before the one about the applica- ` 
tion of the coliyrium. I have displaced it for the sake of consistency. 
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misernblo passport to heaven. Dr. Wilson was the first to suspect, 
in 1856, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Vol. xvi, p. 201), that ‘it had reference to some procession, 
one possibly accompanying the corpse, but had nothing whatever to 
do with consigning live females to tho fire ;" and, for a guess, it was 
as close as it well could be. The late Sir Rájá Rádhákánta Deva 
wrote a reply to this paper, in 1858, and in 1867, in a foot-note 
about three times larger thanethe paper to which it is attached, a 
writer, in the same periodical, (Vol. II, N. S. pp. 184-191,) entered 
into an elaborate verbal and punctilious criticism, but the cero- 





mony for which the stanza was intended or to which it was applied, * 
was left undetermined. In Raja Rádhákánta's letter to Dr. Wil- f 
son, a quotation was given from tho Sútras of Bharadvája which ! 
gave the real clue to it, but none noticed it at the time. "The | 4 

| 
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true bearing is now made manifest, for, I believe, few will ven- 
ture to question the authority of DBaudháyana in such a matter. 


fi His words are—athaitáh patnayo nayane sarpisha sammris'anti : ** Now i 
these women smear thcir eyes with butter." Bharadvája says, [ 
sirinám anjalishu sampttanavanayatimandririti : “For placing of i 


the sampáta in the hands of tho women the mantra Jind ndrih, 
ġe.” According to As'valáyana, the verse should bo repeated by J 
the chief mourner when looking at the women after they have np- 
plied the collyrium ; má náriravidhaváh supatnirityanjiná iksheta. 
This difference is due evidently to the authors belonging to 
y different sfkhás. Anyhow, it is abundantly clear that the verse 
was not intended to recommend self-immolation, but to be addressed | 
b to female mourners, wives of kinsmen, having their husbands living, 
= not the widow, to put on collyrium, or to look at them after X 
A the operation. The Prayogakara says, tatak sampdtapatramada- 
ya sabhatrikastrindm anjalíshu sampátam avanayati, “then taking the 
sampáta pátra he places it on the hands of the women who have 
husbands, with the mantra imák, se.” 


e 











5 The reading of the stanza appears differently in different recen- 
sions. According to Raghunundana, as given in the Serampur 


— edition of his works, and in my MS. it is as follows :— 
xwrwictefauar wqelcgepRm wur afa | 
Saat g eA sia eife i 
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Wi . ‘Bolebroott's version, apparently taken down from hearsay, has— 
| - za are «faa: yy cupere ufu fags Tang 
co CHOHRTEHÍCXE QU "HIT Saale CE I 
|(oProfessor Wilson's reading, quoted from the tenth Mandala of 
the Rig Veda, differs materially from these ; it runs thus: y 
w aA am  wqateisrep ufüur afama 
WAAIT: GAONA aay SUITES | 

Dr. Max Miiller accepts this reading, correcting only suratudára- 

ħantu into suratná á rohantu. Our text, as quoted on page 256 and 

' founded upon six manuscripts and the concurrent testimony of the 
Sutrakaras, differs in one important particular. It replaces the 
last word of tho first line, sanvís'antu, usually translated “ let then 
enter," by semmris'ante, “let them smear.” Tt changes also suratni 
“well ornamented,” into ses'éva “well served” gr “ worthy of 
every attention." 

With such differonces in the text, it is not to be wondered at 
that tho English renderings which have been, from time to tinus, 
published, should be markedly different. Colebrooke was the 
first to take the stanza in hand, and he translated it into—** Om. 
Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, adorned with 

aA collyrium, holding clarified butter, consion ihomsclvad to the fire, 
. (mortal, not childless, nor husbandless, well adorned with gems, 
"them pass mto fire, whose original is water," * Ward, Mac- 
haughten, HRámarmohana Raya and others have adopted this reading, 
uud given translations more or less different from Sach other. 
But as the reading itself hus not yet been traced to any authentic 
MS. of the Vedas, it may be dismissed without further notice. 
Wilson's translation runs thus: * May these women, who are 























. not widows, who have good husbands, who are mothers, enter 
with unguents and clarified butter: without tears, without sorrow, 
lot them first go up into the dwelling."| Max Müller's rendering 
is nearly the same. He writes— 

“Es troton ein die Frau'n, mit Ool und Butter, 
pupa sc Nicht Witwen sio, nein, stolz auf edlo Minner. 

ha Die Müttor gohn zuerst hinauf zur Stätte, . 
In schönem Schmuck uud obne Leid und Thrünen eb 


3 As. Hosearches, IV, p.213. t Journal R. As, Soc. XVI, p. 202, 
T — Band, [X, p. XXV. 
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The writer of tho foot-note above alluded to, adopts Max M üllgr's 
reading, but attempts 40 improve upon his translation by the fol- 
lowing :—** Let these women, unwidowed, having good husbands, 
and with anointing butter on their eyes, enter their houses. Let the 
mothers, untearful, unmiserable, possessed of excellent wealth, go 
up to the house first." He adds **Ihave here followed Sáyann, 
save in not rendering "HT xm by oh approduc di; STS ori. What is 
meant by afa, Sfayana’s “‘ house, 7 is not obvious.”’* 

The most material error in the above translations is due to 
Sayana. That great commentator, when he took up the Rig Veda, 
depended more upon the lexicographic meanings of words than 
upon the relation of the mantras to the ceremonials of the Yajur 
Veda, and hence many discrepancies are to be met with between 
his interpretations and those of the ancient Sütrakáras, and some- 
times in his own interpretations of the same verse in the Rig, Yajur 


and the Sama Vedas. Nowhere is this more prominently apparent 


than in his commentary on the stanza under notico, in the Rig and 
the Yajur Vedas. When he met with it in the former, he wrote: 


ca mA fa qfy: wa: ufu: afanaqfaar SIEG 
SQ) qe RAMa ARE car arch ara Breas SAAHA NA 
wfuwr waa wap sa: dian ever ofan aa waa: WH- 
afar ase: pertum: Baran Cree star aagana «ort 
Sta: yasasi: wag Sag aa sae HIT | AT 
wa sei gana wa Uf we) Bre away | wuxrfews a- 
TARAA AOA Hea MATA Baas Odi 

Subsequently, with the light of Baudháyana, Bharadyaéja and 
Hiranyakes'í, he perceived the true bearing of the stanza, and then 
interpreted it thus :— 

"DT sev" verf, afan: uape[wun, uu waqfa- 
cuan, “Wary cucgsrwqpem, "fuu, “aren wt say | 
appa: "w*xbsve, qatar: Tar war, «T gg wfar "mur, 
‘ayy STAT, ‘aq’ ta: at, aha’ ead, “SITS SII d 








‘Phat the last is the most consistent rendering may be accepted |. 
without hesitation. 


* Journal K. As, Boc., N. S., Vol. HI, p. 185, 
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"The meaning of the stanza, word for word, would be imák “ these,” 
. máríÀ irregular plural nominative of nár£,- ** woman," alluding to 
the ladies of the kinsmen who have assembled at the ceremony ; the 
regular form is »áryah. The women have for predicates, avidAaváA 
“not widows,” or *''unwidowed" and supatni, “ having good 
husbands." (supati). Those who apply the stanza to concre- 
mation explain the first word by “not to be widowed,’ a 
meaning which it cannot be made to*"bear, there being neither any 
rule nor analogy to support it. The next word dnjanena is an 
adjective qualifying sarpishá, both in the instrumental case, mean- 
ing * with collyrious butter." The verb necessary for these ele- 
ments should be one which means “ applying or “ smearing,” 
and this is what we have in sammris’antim, “ let smear," from 
the root mris’ “to smear.” The Rig Vedic reading safivis'antw, 
from the root vis’ **to enter," can have no relation to the instru- 
mental, except as entering with the butter applied to the eye, 
| in which case the ordinary plan would be to convert the two words 
in the instrumental case into one epithet, serving as an adjective 
to the nominative, women. It is therefore probable that the root 
vis’ had, in ancient times, the meaning of decorating or putans 
on, as we have now the same root used to indicate ** dressing," 
- wes'a, whence ves'ya “a woman who lives by her dress,—a harlot.” 
-YXáska adopts this meaning when he includes res-ati among the 
verbs for ornamentation, kintikarma. Sáyana, not perceiving this 
















signification, and so interpreted the stanza as to make the women 
first enter their own houses—sagrihin pricis'antu, and subsequently 
D ) the house, ‘joni,’ of tho chief mourner; in so doing he had to 
1 : supply what he supposed was an elipse, and thereby entirely to 
4 mislead his readers, The new reading of the word in the Aranyaka 
) now leaves no doubt on the subject. , 
P . ‘The words of the second line anas‘ravdh *'tearless," anamiváh 
NEL diseaseless'". or free from pain either of body or mind, (it has 
$ been loosely wendered in one of tho above quotations by “ not 
i miserable,’’) sus'eváh * well sorved," all refer to, and are epithets of, 
B. inayah“ - wives,” which follows. In the Rig Veda the last epithet is 
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when he commented on the Rig Veda, took the word in its ordinary 
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changed to suratnah ** well ornamented” without in any way altering 

I the construction. "The verb is drohantu ** lot ascend” or“ proceed," 

and agrees with the nominative janayah ‘wives.’ The dative is 

Jonim “to house" in the singular, the house of the chief mourner, 

| where they are to partake of a feast, and not that of the females. 

| The last word agre, “ first or foremost" isan adverb qualifying the 
verb árohantu. 

The words dnjanena sarpishá?have confounded all the European 
translators. Wilson has rendered them into ‘unguents and 
butter," and Max Müller into ** ool und butter." One has dropt 
the word 4njanena and used only “ butter;" he is particular in rë- 
minding his readers that he has followed Sáyana, but his assurance 
must be received with some reservation, for the scholiast neither 
omits the first word nor is remiss in explaining it; his words aro 
anjana-sadhanena sarpishd ** with butter for making collyrium” or 





i anjanahetuná sarpishá ** with "butter the source of collyrium,” that 
4 is, ns I have rendered, ‘ with collyrious butter," or collyrium made 
f of butter, the other element of the unguent being, as stated 


in a subsequent mantra, a mineral of the name of traikakuda, 
which I guess to be sulphuret of antimony or surmé,. The object 
of the mantra is to prohibit the use of the ordinary collyrium, which 
is differently made. "The usual practice to this day is to smear a 
little butter or oil in the bowl of a spoon, and to hold it over a 
lamp, so that a quantity of lamp-black may be deposited on it, and 
when the two are mixed together with the fingers, they constitute 
the eollyrium. The sulphuret is Ss used in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The second mantra to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
reader is the one with which a — student, or servant of 
the deceased is to remove the widdw from the pyre; inasmuch - 
E a5 it clearly shows that the widow at the time was not burnt, but 

- taken to abide in the land of the living, and to marry if she liked. 

- "That the removal was positive and final, and not no al, is evi- . 

| .— dent from the rules of the Stitrakéras  Baudháyana says, ' He 
who approaches her should, holding her by the left ` ks take her 

a ap” em tañ pratigatah savye Pindoabhipddyotthépayati, This is done 
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ante p. 247, and on the 3rd, 5th or 7th day after the cremation, the 
widow, or the eldest widow, if there should happen to be more 
than one, is expected to go to the burning ground and collect 
tho bones of the dead with her left hand.  As'valáyana is 
equally precise, and adds that, should tho widow be removed 
by an old servant, the chief mourner should repeat the mantra, 
(Aarttá vrishate japet, Sutra, 4. 2 19). The author of the Prayoga, 
it is true, takes this direction to apply to pregnant women only who 
should not be burnt alive, but his authority in such a case is of 
little value, when opposed to that of the oldest Sütrakáras, and 

ant purport of the mantra. It may be also observed that 
the widow is to take away the gold, bow and jewel, which are 
put into the hands of the Dráhman, Kshetriya and Vaisya dead 
respectively— with which, according to a subsequent mantra, she 
is to live in wealth, splendour and glory in the society of the 
remover, in this world, and this she could not do, if she were 
immolated. 

The mantra, as given in our text, ante page 248, is slightly 
different from a similar stanza in the second S'ukta of the second 
Anuyváka of the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda, and quoted by 
Wilson and Max Müller in the papers above alluded to ; the words 
éGisu and abhisambubhuva of our text being replaced by ga£ásu and 
abhisambabhutha. The words, however, are synonymous, and there- 
foro the difference is of no moment. The second word, a verb, is, in 
the Rig Veda, in the third person, dual irregular, having for its no- 
minative (van ** thou," understood, and in our text it is in the third 
person singular, both may therefore be taken as Vedic peculiarities. 
E The most important word in the mantra is dídAishu, which Saya- 
ef na, when commenting on the Rig Veda, took to imply impregnation 
| didhishoh garbhasya nidhitoh. In the Aranyaka he accepts it in 
its ordinary well-established dictionary meaning of a man * who 
"marries a widow” or “ the second hüsband of a woman twice 
nar married," as Wilson gives it. The result is a material differ- 
= e. the Sheanin aning. The version given by Wilson is as 

allows :—** Tike up, woman, come to the world of living beings, 
| sl eopost nigh unto the lifeless. Come: thou hast been asso- 
Ter ly v vith maternity through the husband by whom thy hand 
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was formerly tuükon."* Max Miiller’s reading is closely similar. — 


lle writes— 
*" Steh auf; o Weib ! Komm zu der Welt des Lebens ! 
Du schlüfst bei cinem Todten—Komm hernieder ! 
Du bist genng jetzt Gattin ihm gewesen, 
Ihm, der Dich wählte und zur Mutter machto.T" 

In our version, following Sáyana's second and more recent com- 
mentary, we take the word dastegrdbiasya ** of him who holds thy 
hand," and the other predicates in the present tense, and the dridhi- 
shu in its crude sense, 'and apply them to the party who holds the 
widow's hand while lying on the pyre. This appears the most Cun 
sistent and in keeping with the whole ceremony, and therefore E 
preferable to referring them to the dead. The only objection 
to this reading is to be found in the fact that the verb is in Ż 
the past perfect tense, but seeing that Pánini has laid down more 
than one special rule for the use of the past for the imperativo 
(Liünarthe let 8, 4, 7, &c.), and Sayana has accepted the same, it is 
perfectly immaterial. In a pamphlet on the impropriety of widow 
marriage, lately published by some of the Professors of the Denares a 
Sanskrit College, the word jivalokam ** the world of living beings" 
has been rendered by martyalokdt anyam, ** other than the region of 
mortals,” but such a meaning is not admissible either by any posi- 
tive rule 6r by analogy. Sáyaņa renders it, in one place, by—“ the 
region of the living sons and grandsons?’ jivéndm putrapautradinam a 
lokam, and in another, by ** aiming at the region of the living crea- - 
tures," jiranfam pránisam thamabhilakshya, Other interpretations hi 
of the Professors are equally open to question, but it is not neces- 
sary to notice them. That the re-marringe of widows in Vedic times 
was a national custom can be easily established by a variety of .- 
proofs and arguments; tho very fact ofthe Sanskrit language * 
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| E — from ancient times, such words as didhishu, “aman that | 





has — a widow," parapürvá ‘‘a woman that has taken a second. a 


— io establish it ; but it — Bes 
oo io: enter into it here. | 
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Some clecount of the Rishis or Hermits of Kashnir —By YagvT.-Cor. 
D. J. F. Newarr, R, A. 
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I have already in a paper on the Hindú pilerimages of Kash- 
mír* alluded to the fact of many shrines being equally held in 
reverence by the Hindú and Muhammadan, and have stated as the 
reason that the fragments of overthrown or ruined Hindi temples 
had been used in the construction of the Moslem Zidrats or Mosques, 
and also that the Kashmir Muhafhmadan in some degree still 
clings to the superstitions of his Hindú ancestors. As an illustra- 
tion of this assertion, I now proceed to give some account of an 
order of recluses which in the earlier years of the Muhammadan 
occupation of Kashmir attained considerable celebrity in the Mos- 
lem world, I mean the order of ** Rishis" or ‘ Hermits,’? who 
from about A. H. 782 (A. D. 15380], when the celebrated Say- 
yid 'Ali Hamadani, and his son Mir Muhammad Hamadani, fugi- 
tives from Persia, appeared in Kashmir, and began to attract pro- 
selytes from amongst the various native religious sects existing at 
the period in Kashmir. Abul Fazl records that in his time 45 
places of worship existed to Siva, 64 to Vishnu, 3 to Brahma, 22 
to Budha, together with nearly 700 figures of serpent gods, in Kash- 
mir; and these numbers may be taken approximately to represent 
the religion of the country at the period of Muhammadan usurp- 
ation. Note that the worship of the Tree and Serpent, that mystic and 
primitive form of superstition, entered largely into the character of 
the religion, and may have in its sylvan proclivities in some degree 
influenced these Muhammadan Rishis or Hermits in the solitudes. 
I would further ndd that the tendency to seclusion so characteristic 
of Budhism may have also influenced these solitnires, We have 

~  aninstance of the cave of Bhima Devi (near Martund),T. formerly 
~-~- the residence and burying-plate of the ascetic king Arcer Mvie, 
who lived about A, D. 330, being, adopted for a similar purpose by 
 Muhanumnadan faqírs in modern times, and: the tomb pointed 
out as that of Areer Rhyie, who was probably a convert to the 


Zr * 
* Vide Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, July, 1566. | 7 
t —— * Phe small cave templo of Bhinumcejo in the immedinte vicinity is probably 
^ . & Budhist temple attributed to Bhauma-jyotis—the plangt Mars—anas its tutelury 
ue i" Rishi.” Vide Cunningham's Essay on the Arian Opdér of Architecture, p 251, 
x ind Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1548, p. 254, 3 
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Budhistie schism. The said. tomb, however, is probably that of 

T ~ some more modern recluse. 
Deeply imbued with the cüfism of the age and country from 
which they emigrated, these Sayyids and their followers seem'*o 
| have imported into Kashmir the doctrines of the S/i’ah sect, 
b — J and with them that tendency to mysticism and miracle making, 
-— ^ so characteristic of the sect: perhaps also shocked at the 
Es tyranny and  self-assertion gf ‘Timur Lang (Tamerlane), at 
_ that time dominant in Central Asia, they may have sought 
— refuge in the regions of abstract thought as a solace for the 
EA worldly repression under which they laboured. Be it observed that 
3 the human mind has ever tended towards mysticism and solitude 
N^ 
* 


fi : - s 


at times when tyrants flourished, and in the present case, no doubt, 
the wrath of Timur had been aroused against these Sayyids, who 
perhaps may have attempted to usurp an independence of act 
and speech displeasing to a barbarous oriental conqueror. 

Be this as it may, they and their disciples appear to have found 
in Kashmir an apt soil in which to transplant their religious dogmas ; 
and in -the succeeding years tho remarkable sect of which I am 
about to attempt some short account arose from amidst them.* A 
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distinguished from the religious dogmas and propaganda of the 
Moslem faith. Before proceeding to enumerate a few of these — 
. _worthies and their holy acts and miracles, real or pretended, as re- 
corded by the Historian Muhammad 'Azim, I must premise that 
Shihábuddin, fourth (or according to some, fifth) Muhammadan king 
of Kashmír, styled the Iconoclast, had died in the year 1376, A. D., 
and had been succeeded by his brother Qutbuddin, in whose reign 
the famous Sayyid 'Ali Hamadáni glluded to above, arrived in 
Kashmir ; and his advent is recorded in the following couplet, which 
also contains the date (A. H. 782): 
3b LS poño yl (ep b 9! poe e Jie 
corresponding with A. D. 1380; but I find I had better quote from 
the pages of my Sketch of History before alluded to, to lead up to 
the enumeration of the worthies I have undertaken to describe. 

Page 6. ** Sayyid "ADU Hamadáné. This celebrated Sayyid was a 
fugitive from his native city, Hamadan, where he had incurred 
the wrath of Timur. Seven hundred Sayyids are said to have accom- 
panied his flight to Kashmir, where he remained six years, and 
which he named the Garden of Solomon (Bágh-i-Sulaimán). He 
died at Pak’hli whilst on his return to Persia (A. H. 786.) 

« His son Mir Muhammad Hamadani was also a fugitive, and 
brought in ‘his train three hundred Sayyids to Kashmir, where he 
remained twelve years. 

“These two emigrations of fugitive Sayyids fixed the religion of 
the country, and were doubtless the chief cause of the religious 
persecutions, which ensued in the following reign. They esta- 
blished shrines all over the country, many of which remain to 
this day. They originated the sect of rishis or hermits, which 
are described by Abul Fazl as a very respectable and in- 
offensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, living upon 
fruits and berries and abstaining from sexual intercourse; their 
numbers, however, afterwards declined, until they were quite 
extinguished by the courtiers and creatures of the Emperors of 
Delhi. Muhammad 'Azím, the Historian, enumerates many wor- 
thies of this sect. * " Kashmir having been, previous 
to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as to religion, the 
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advent ofa Muhammadan saint such as Sayyid ‘Ali seems to have 
hailed with enthusiasm, and proselytism to have commenced in 
real earnest." . 
Previous to the adyent of Sayyid 'Ali, however, the noted Faqir . 
Bulbul Sháh had appeared in Kashmir, and been instrumental in 
the conversion of Ja»jpoí (or Ranjü Shah) to Islám. He is famed 
as the first Moslem who appeared in Kashmir. His original name 
was Sayyid Sharafuddin, and,he was so holy, that singing- birds 
(Juibuls) are said to have nestled in his hair and beard. At his 
instigation, Ranji Shah is stated to have built the first mosque 
ever constructed in Kashmir. Bulbul Shah died in A. H. 727, ac- 
cording to the following distich— 
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which corresponds with A. D. 1327. I scarcely, however, include 
the three above-named amongst the number of Rishis properly so 
called, and which I now proceed to enumerate. t 

l. Shaikh Niruddin, whose zéárat is still extant in the Trahal 
pergunnah, is stated to have ‘repented’ at 30 years of age, and to 
have lived for twelve years in the wilderness, marvellously subsist- 
ing on grass. After that, he sustained life on one cup of milk 
daily, and finally reduced himself to water alone for 2 years, when 
he died. He was born in the reign of Qutbuddin, about the time 
of Sayyid 'Ali's advent is Kashmir, as is expressly recorded in the 
histories. 

2. Haba Pam Rishi (Father Grey Beard) was minister of Zain- 
ul-ábidín. One day observing ants carrying grain to their 
stores, he fell into meditation, and became impressed with the ne- 
cessity of laying up stores for the ‘life to come,’ and accordingly 
renounced the world, and established his hermitage in the Bongil 
|o pergunnah, where his monastery is seen to this day, close under 

. the lovely plain of Gul Murg. Itis an instance of the remark 
A made in the preliminary paragraph of this paper as to the Moslem 
lo iO Monac being often seen worshipping together "at. the. same 
. Shrine. It is a noted resort even now. 
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(9.0 Shamsuddin Rishi, of the Deosir p 
so Shaikh. Pir Báz, of Utterhail, — 
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5. Rajab-uddin, of Martund, was originally" a soldier. 
6. Haidar But, of Lar pergunnah. 
7 and 8. Reygie Rishi and Naurti= Rishi, 


9. Haba Bamuddin. A Brahmin, His Hindú name was Béma Sadi. 


10. Shaikh Hamzah Makhdimi, His zíirat is on the Koh i 
Marin. He flourished in the time of the Chaks, 

ll. Sayyid Adhmad Kirmdni, and 

12. - Sayyid Madinah (of that city), flourished in the time of Zain- 
ula bidin. 

13. Sayyid Muhammad Hicari, a Sayyid and follower of Mir Mu- 
hammad Hamadáni. Of him is related the following story : ** Having 
fallen into a trance, a copious stream of water flowed down from 
his sleeves and garments. On enquiry as to this phenomenon, the 
Sayyid stated that one of his murids (disciples) was on a voyage to 
Mecca; and that his ship was sinking, whereupon he had prayed 
to his Pir Murshid (spiritual director) for help; which he (Sayyid 
Muhammad .Hicári) had accorded, having, in spirit, plunged into 
the water to his assistance ; hence the water from his garments, 

14. Sayyid Muhammad Néristani was distinguished in the build- 
ing of the Jám Masjid. It appears that the foundation kept 
sinking, and would not hold towether, till this Sayyid appeared and 
personally applied tothe work. Hoe is also stated to have relieved 
indigent persons by converting a lump of clay into gold. 

15. Sayyid Muhammad Madan detected by intuition dishes com- 
posed of game improperly killed (not Aa/la/). 

16. Mir Husain Mantiqi (the logician), son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Amir Mantiqé, went to visit the king (Zainul-ábidin), and found 
him surrounded by women and musicians; whereupon, being 
displeased, he plunged into a river of water and was apparently 
lost; but shortly afterwards on the king's approaching his home, 
he saw the Sayyid calmly sitting reading. 

17. Baba Haji Adam. A companion of Shaikh Nuruddin. 
Produced salt by a miracle from the Pir Panjal. 

18. JVYüri Rishi. A miracle similar to that of the ** Loaves and 
Fishes” is recorded of this hermit. 

19. Baba Latifuddin. Son of a chief of Murardwin. His 


. name before conversion to Islam was Laddy Reyna. 
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20. Nactruddin ànd. ` disciples of Shaikh WNiiruddin. 

21. “Baba Qidmuddin. 

22.  Bdhá Asmánuché gonyic. 

28. Hdfiz Fathullah Ahikwant. . 

24. Rauni Babá. Lived to the age of 120, during 109 years 
of which he fasted (rozaA) by day. 

25. Shaikh Háji U'tur. Went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Ate 
nothing on the road. m 

26. Baba Zain-uddin Rishi. His Cauma'ah (cell) in the Khawlpåre, 
where a spring of water is said to have spontaueously gushed forth 
for his use. 

This brings me to the end of the notes I have taken on the sub- 
ject of the Hermits or Rishis of Kashmir, and I almost regret that 
my notes on the subject are &o brief. 

Without having inaugurated much philosophy, or displayed 
marked learning, these holy men seem in the main to have been 
actuated by motives of piety and a desire for moral advancement. 
We might smile at the weak credulity which has invested their 
memories with the attributes of superhuman wisdom and power, 
had we not parallel examples in sects of our own faith. We may 
fairly credit to many of them lives of purity and moral excellence. 
Dwelling amidst scenes of natural beauty and grandeur, the wild 
freshness of nature seems to have touched their hearts with some- 
thing of its kindred influences. In them far beyond most orientals, 
do we recognise some germ of the romantic spirit of the north 
and love of the picturesque, which we fail to trace in the southern 


Bhemitie races, but gleams of which sometimes crop out in the 


Tátár and Mughul tribes. To complete this fragmentary sketch, 
views of the localities and zidérats alluded to would be requisite, 
as tending to shew the pieturesque solitudes into which the 
musing spirit of these recluses led them to wander, We need 
not wonder at the choice of such retreats by calm and God-fearing 
men, where amidst some of the most glorious scenery this earth 

ontains, they could taste of simple pleasures, exercise free thought, 


Sand -“look from nature up to nature’s God.’ 
" Forest of Kijear, Chumba, June, 1870. 
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facsimiles of several y EIL. of Jahá ingér, Shikjahén, and Prince 
Dárá Shik oh, together with Notes on the Literary Character and the 
Capture and Death of Dárá Shikoh.— By H. BLOCHMANN Esa., M. A, 
Assistant Professor, Calcutta Madrasah. 


(With a Plate.) 

Nos. 1. and 2. (Plate XIII, 1 and 2.) Autographs of the Emperors 
Jahangir and Sháhjahán. 

The splendid MS. on the fly-leaf of which these two autographs 
stand, belongs to Babi Pratápa Chandra Ghosh, Assistant Secretary, 
Asiatic Society, and was described in the Proceedings of the Society, 
for July, 1869, p. 190, where the text and translation will be found, 
together with a remark on the historical value of Sháhjahán's 
autograph. 

The facsimiles of the plate are perfect and resemble the original 
in the minutest particulars. 

The MS. has at the end the following remark— 

(sic) «tel Wild) cL qele nm oig RAI] oral! d el c 
Loot}, Šibl Jis Vul E Cy uS Us. ars Nt abe Joc 
&Xblo, ALe csl &L!t oJ. 20! rs Ose gla. csl 33! Gynt s 
ASI c» "s 3223 s5 bits! : As! 5 Sp? iex sl (231 3 
D | i=? gol A3 len. y 
from which it will appear that the book was copied in the end 
of Zi Qa'dah, 945 (April, 1539, A. D.) at Bukhárá, during the reign 
of Abul Gházi Sultán 'Abdul 'Aziz Bahádur. 

On the othen@ly-leaf there are numerous signatures of Libra- 
rians and officers who inspected the Imperial Library ; hence the 

* frequent 30% 8035 (oe ,*, arz didahshudah, ‘inspected.’ The term w343 
c9 ye, 'arz didan, which means £o inspect, to muster, if not a usual 
phrase, appears to have been the technieal term used at the Mughul 
Court ;and if MSS. have on their fly-leaves the words 32% $3230 5555, 
they are sure to have once belonged to the Imperial Library. 

_ Jahángir's spelling ss, for esa», is unorthographical. 

"The value of the MS. was fixed at 3000 Rupees. 

“Inthe Tuzuk i ` Jahángtrt (Sayyid Ahmad's edition, p. 81), mention 

^ " ds made of another master-piece of the same calligrapher, which 
E (o was valued at 1090 Rogues (9000 Rupees)— 
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“Phe Khan’ hanan prosenjed Tim 1019, A. H.] a copy of Jámi's 
o Yusuf Zalikhá, in the handwriting of Mir "Ali, illustrated and gild- 








ed, bound in gold, a most splendid copy. Its price is one thousand 


goldmuhurs," » i 

s This MS. was evidently the fellow to Dábü Pratápa Chandra 
Ghosh’ s MS. 

No. 3. Another autograph of Sháhjahán. 

- e aan c 
— Ey c! ass aues las wy! (29 ala &e lUa L S sb 

aE sles st Gy sleol glee ws slagk glen ale 

The second volume of the Pádisháhnámah which belongs to this ndorer of 
God's throne. Written by Sháhjahán Padishah, son of Jahangir Pádisháh, són 
of Akbar Pádisháh i Gházi. 

Thé MS. on the first page of which this autograph is written, 
belongs to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, (Persian MSS., No. 71). 

The autograph contains a correction indicated by the lettera 

* (mugaddam) and é (mugkAhkhar) above the first three words. The 
first word should stand second. It also shews that Sháhjahán called 
the book Pddishahnamah, and not. ZddsAdhndmah. 

The similarity between autographs 2 and 3 is striking, and 
proves the genuineness of either. The former looks more flow- 
ing than the latter. .Shahjahan was born A. H. 1000; hence he 
was 36 [solar] years old when he wrote the first (A. H. 1037). The 


2nd Volume of the Padishahnamah ends with 1057 A. H. ; thus when 


Sháhjahán wrote No. 3, he must have been older a" 56 years, 
4. An autograph of Prince Dard Shikoh. - 
ne ELI 2 
wits! cse b= 
Bye hls d= — 
He is the Sovereign ! 
The Masnawi of Sultan Walad, in his own handwi waz 





E The writer of these words is Muhammad Dárá Shikoh, - * TN 
2 The MS. on the fly-leaf of which this autograph i is found, belongs 
ceedings of 


to the Government of India, and was Noticed i in em: Pro 
. the Bosiety for August, — P 251. 
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The Literary Character of Dard Sh koh. x M 
A particular interest attaches to the religious views and the 
. literary character of Dara Shikoh. Aurangzib calls him an atheist, - 
and the Itistorians of his reign look upon his sentence of death as a 
,Serviee rendered to Islám. But from his works, it is clear that 
Dárá was no atheist, but had a strong leaning to Cifism and natural 
religion. With the Cáfis he shared the belief that the ordinances 
of the Prophet are excellent for th: unthinking masses: think- 
"ing places a man above the ceremonial law, and renders him free > 
" (dzdd) But the thinking man, whilst standing above the ceremo- 
nial law, is not necessarily opposed to it; in his search for truth he 
has Yeached a stage where revealed religion and its commands no 
longer apply to him. Hence it is unnecessary that he should formally 
renounce Islám; he may even outwardly conform to its ordinan- 
ces. As far as he is concerned, Islám stands on a level with all other 
. religions, e. 9., Hinduism, the study of the philosophy of which ceases 
to be objectionable, and may even lead to further emancipation of 
thought.* Hence Dárá Shikoh devoted his zeal to the translation 
of the Upanishads into -Persinn, and wrote at the same time his 
Saftnat-ulauliys, a biographical work on the lives’ of Muhamma- 
dan Saints. In style and arrangement, his book does not differ 
from similar works written by pious Muhammadans. Another book 
composed by Dara Shikoh, treats of the principles of Cüftism.f The 
latter work only possesses a historical interest as being written by 
a Prince of Dihl. In the former work, the Saftnah, Dárá Shikoh 
. calls himself Mfhammad Dara Shikoh i Hanafi i Qidiri, to shew 
that he was a Hanafi Sunni and a follower of the great orthodox 
Saint "Abdul Qadir of Gilán, whose disciples form the Qddiriyah 
Sect. The only MS. which I have seen, belongs to the Government 
of India, and was written in 1151 , the 21st year of Muhammad Shah, 
lt contains 216 leaves, 15 lines per page, and is very worm-eaten. 
It begins with an alhamdu lilldhi, &. The next sentence is— 
QU la" euim y SUM orm pee I= 5 ipa} dasi ony Lol 
| e —— LS yell rs cslalyt eulelis y plet šalijo > 
^w Bernier (Calcutta Edition, I, p. $26) niso speaks of Dárá's close intimacy 
with the Jesuit Father Buzée. 
= —* MSS. are rare. The only one I have seen is preserved among the Delhi 
| MSS, belonging to the Government of India, Its title is Résdlah i Hag-nuwine. 
— ae 35 x 
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Although the cirempstances ibd the miracles of the Lord of mankind [the 
Prophet], and the excellent qualities of his companions, and of the twelve 
Imáms, and the sayings of the Saints, nre clearer than day light, &c, 

The books ends with the following sentence — 

— Hoss Iof Ul. wi I 356 Sbi y co. ya cs UA as S 

e los Us tars loea. al! |o. ORAE 

If there shonld be nn error or mistake in this book (for man may err), the 
learned are requested to cover A with the hem of correction, Praise be to 
God, praise for now and ever. 

In the Kihazinat ul Acfid ( Gre) ), * a very full compilation 
in Persian of biographical notes on Muhammadan Saints by Mufti 
Ghulim Sarwar of Láhor, there is a short notice of Muhammad 
Dárá Shikoh i Qádirí (p. 163). Besides the Safinat-ufau/ia and 
the Risdlah í Hag-numá, the author mentions four other works com- 
posed by Dárá,—1. The Sakinat-ulaulia ; 2. The Sirr i akbar ; 3. 
The Diwdn i Iksir i A'zam; and 4. The Risilah i Ma'arif. I 
have not seen MSS. of these works. From an extract given by 
Ghulam Sarwar (p. 162), I conclude that the Sakinah, like the 
Safinah, contains biographical notes on Saints. The titles of the 
other three works imply that the contents are Cufistic. 

The interest which Dárá took in the lives and the views of 
Muhammadan Saints is very conspicuous in the Safinah. He 
made it a point to visit their dargáAs, and has thus been enabled, 
in several cases, to give valuable historical details. Thus on a 
visit to Ghazni, he took occasion to visit the tomb of the renowned 
poet and saint Hakim Sandi, and he states in the WBafinah that the 
epitaph shewed Sanái's death to have occurred in 525, A. H. The 
year of Sandi's death is variously given in works on Persian Litera- 
suro. 

The Capture and Death of Dirå Shikoh. 

The sad fate of Prince Dárá Shikoh deserves to be noticed. It 

created so much pity at the time, that the people of Dihli for once 


* Li hed at Láhor, A. H. 1284- Royal Svo., 1072 pages text, and 18 
pages In There exista at E" resent no other compilation that is so full of 
notes on Indian Sninta and their Daorgdhs. 





Mufií G Sarwar has also published another Perses bodie book, entitled 
Ganj 6 —** which contains rn n of fifteen hundred Táríkhs of M 
lebrities, Lithographed at 


madan celebri 
yess Láhor, Kohi Núr Pross, Royal — 
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went into rebellion, instead of mutely looking, as had been their 
custom, on the atrocities which they called ** decrees of fato," 

The principal events of his capture and death are known from 
the European Histories; but the following particulars may assist 
future Historians in giving a more correct description of Dárá's fato. 

Aurangzíb defeated Dárá Shikoh in two battles. The first was 
fought on the 6th Ramazán 1068, or 28th May, 1658, A. D. at 
Samogar (55+), 9 miles east of Agrgh in the perganah of Fathá- 
bad ; and the second, on the 27th and 28th Jumáda II, 1069, or 
12th and 13th March, 1659, A. D., at Deora ( 523 ), which lies 3 Los 
south of Ajmír.  Dárá fled on the evening of the second day, ac- 
companied by his son, Sipihr Shikoh, and a courtier of the name 
of Firdz i Mewátí. JDárá's wife and daughter, under the charge 
Khwájah Ma’qil, waited, far from the scene of the battle, at An&- 
ságar Talao, in the neighbourhood of Ajmir. As soon as the result 
of the battle was known, their Rájpüt guards dispersed ; but some 
came back and plundered the elephants and the mules that were 
laden with treasure. Dárá met his wife next day. 

After a flight of eight or nine days, Dárá arrived at Ahmadábád 
in Gujrát. Finding no support, he fled to Kari, whence Kánjí 
Koli (ce o Lem) guided him to Kachh. Here Gul Muhammad, 
whom Dara had made Faujdár of Strat, joined the Prince with 50 
horse and 200 footmen. But as the Rájah of Kachh would not take 
up his cause, Dárá fled towards Bhakkar on the Indus, with the 
view of passing over Qandahár into Persia. 

From here the; details of Dárá's flight and capture, as given in 
European Histories, differ materially from the Muhammadan sources 
from which they profess to be taken. Elphinstone says (fifth edi- 
tion, p. 609)— Dard pursued his way [from Kachh] towards Qanda- 
har, and reached the small territory of Jin or Juin, on the eastern 
frontier of Sindh. ***  Dárá's wife died at this place,.... and when 
the period of mourning permitted, he set out on prosecution of his jour- 
ney to the Indus. So also Marshman, who, however, adds that the 
chief of Jan wasa Rajah, whilst Elphinstone correctly supposes 
that he was an Afghan. 

But the fact is that Dárá crossed the Indus at Bhakkar, passed 
" through the district inhabited by the Chandi tribe, where he aud 
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his followers had to fight for their lives, and came to the territory of 
the Magasis, the chief Gnirzd) of whom received. him hospitably. 
The chief town of the Chandis is Chandia (also called Dehi Kot, 
Long. 67? 34, Lat. 27? 38), and the district of the Magasís, an un- 
important Baluchi tribe, lies north of Chandia, Dara then direct- 
ed his march towards Dadar (Long. 67° 41' ; Lat. 29° 26^), the Afghan 
chief of which, Malik Jiwan, lay under obligations to the prince. 
At Dadar, a town which is ngtoriously the hottest inhabited place 
on earth, Dara wished to rest from the fatigues "of the journey. 
Malik Jiwan sent his headman Ayyüb to receive him, and when the 
prince entered the territory of Dadar, he arrived himself, and 
took him to the town. Before they had entered Dadar, Dárá's 
wife died. The corpse was taken to Malik Jíwan's residence, but 
as it had been her dying wish to be buried in Hindustani soil, Dara, 
“with a disregard of circumstances that looks like infatuation,” sent 
away Khwájah Ma’qul and the faithful Gul Muhammad—Firiz i 
Mewáti had left him at Bhakkar—with seventy horse to escort the 
coffin to Láhor, where the pri ncess was buried in the house of the 
revered Miyán Mir, whose disciple Dara professed to be. 

After staying several days at Didar, Dir4, on the 29th Ramazan 
1069 A. H. (11th June, 1659, A. D.) left Malik Jiwan, and proceeded 
to Qandahar. No sooner had he gone than Malik Jiwan—Khafi 
Khan says, his brother—fell on Dárá, made him and his son 
prisoners, and sent reports of his doings to Bahadur Khan and 
Rájah Jai Singh, who had followed Dárá beyond the Indus, and to 
Bagir Khan, Faujdár of Bhakkar. Baqir immediately despatched 
a courier to Aurangzib at Dihli. 

The name of the treacherous chief of Dadar, Malik Jíwan (the 
ws) has perhaps been the occasion of the geographical errors into 
which European historians have fallen. It looks as if Elphinstone, 
or the author whose work he used, read «UUe mélik, * owner,’ instead 

| of «lle malik ; and as if jéwan had been arbitrarily changed to Jún, 
in order to suit the word owner. But the name of the district and 
| town in Eastern Sindh to which Elphinstone refers, is wss Jon, not 
Jiún. Jon, like U'ch, Daibal, 'I'hat'hah, and other towns of the 
shifting Indus Delta, is now an unimportant place between 'I'hat'hah: 

and Amrkot; at the time of Humáyán it was renowned for its 
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gardens (Axkbarndmah). That Malik Jiwan was a Muhammadan, 
and not a Rajah, as Marshman says, is clear from the fact that he 
was chief of Dadar, and also from the title of Bakhtyadr Khan, which 
Aurangzib conferred upon him as reward for his treachery. There 
is no instance on record that the title of A7. was ever “ conferred" 
upon a Hindú. 

Dárá and Sipihr Shikoh were escorted by Bahádur Khán and Malik 
Jiwan to Dihlí, where they arrived on the 14th or 15th Zi Hajjah 
1069. They were confined in the palace of Khizrábád (Dihli). On 
the 20th of the same month, Aurangzíb ordered them to be paraded 
(fashhir) onan elephant through the streets of Dihli, the inhabitants 
of which were to satisfy themselves that it was really Dara ; else 
falso Dárás were sure to create disturbances in future times. 
Behind them on the elephant sat the desperate Nazar Beg, one of 
Aurangzib's *trust-worthy' slaves, and DBahádur Khán's troopers 
formed the escort. 

Two days after Dárá and Sipihr had been lodged at Khizrábád (i. e. 
on the 16th or 17th Zi Hajjah), the people of Dihli expressed their 
sympathies for Dárá by attacking Malik Jíwan and his Afgháns, 
and the troopers of Bahadur Khan, as related in the histories, 
The leader ofthe revolt wasan Ahadi of the name of Haibat. He was 
seized and executed. Aurangzib expected a general rising. ‘* His 
Majesty, therefore, animated by a desire to promote the religion of 
the Prophet and obey his law, and compelled by circumstanees and 
& regard for his own rule," thought it necessary to kill Dara, ** de- 
termined no longer to allow the Prince's atheism (Add) and rebel- 
liousness — each a sufficient reason in itself for killing him—to 
interfere with the peace of the country." (’A/lamgirndmah.) 

The order was given the day after Dárá had been paraded in the 
streets, on the 21st Zí Hajjah 1069; and Saif Khán, and several 
trustworthy Chelahs (slaves) as Nazar Beg, killed Dárá in the 
beginning of the night at Khizrábád (Tuesday evening, 30th August, 
1659).* His body was taken to Humáyün's tomb, and buried below 


.— * The last day (29th Zi Hajjah) of the Zr 1069 coincides with Wednesday, 
7th September, 1659. Hence the 21st Zi Hajjah is Tuesday, 30th Angust, 
he Muhammadan Historian say, Dárá was killed on n Wednesday evening. 
This fully agrees with our computation; for the Muhammadan Wednesday 
commenced on Tuesday, 6 o'clock r, w. b 
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the dome, where Dányál and Murád, Akbar's sons, lie buried, and 
which was subsequently filled with corpses of other Timurides, 

These details are taken from the ’Alamgirnamah, pp: 218 to 325, 
408 to 415, 430 to 435, with which the J/ir-at ul 'Alam and the 
Maaser i Alamgiri agree. l 

Afi Khén (Ed. Bibl. Indica, IT, 82 to 87) differs from them in 
several particulars. 

First, he makes Dárá's wife,die in the house of Malik Jiwan, 

Secondly, Dárá is captured by Malik Jíwan's brother. 

Thirdly, Dárá is sentenced to death for heresy.* 

Fourthly, Dárá's corpse also was paraded in the streets of Dilhi. 

fifthly, he says, Dara was killed on the last (29th) day of Zil- 
Hajjah, instead of on the 21st. 

Bernier in his Travels gives a few additional particulars. He 
calls Malik Jiwan Jihon Khan; hence the correct pronuncia- 
tion may be Malik Jion (w52-). Bernier evidently did not know 
where Malik Jion’s territory was; but he calls hima Pat’han. 
Dárá's wife, according to his story, did not die a natural death, but 
swallowed poison at Lihor, to which town Dard had been taken from 
Lattah,—which is most improbable. . 

The author of the excellent Miftah uttawdrikh (Mr. Thomas cs?) 
says that Dara and his son arrived as prisoners in Dihli on tho 
20th Zi Hajjah, 1069, corresponding to the 17th Shahriwar of 

ar's era ; but that the day of Dárá's execution was not certain, 
inasmuch as some sources mentioned the 21st Zi Hajjah, 1069, 
and others the Ist Muharram, 1070. ‘The author evidently pre- 
ferred the former date, as is shewn by his clever Zürikh on Dárá's 


death (Metre Khafi if )— 
ev Of pS puras CUS DRE y cus, $ col als Jac : 
|*"v FF 


Wit seized the foot (last letter) of decorum (adab, the last letter of which 
is v. = 2?) and said, Qatl i Dárá Shikoh (the murder of Dark cd A is the 


Táríkh. I. e., 


2 On the next day [the after Haibat's s execution] i. e. on the las 
E of Zi Hajjah, his Ma rag Ai: Dárá to be killed. conformably to the ra 
|. sion of — that he hd stepped out of the b of uh 

law, had brow; ght ¢ repute T 
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Qo +J +totlit stite + Stent te4v 
100 + 400 + 30 4- 4 + 1*4- 200 + 1 +300 + 20 + 6 + 5 = 1067, 
to which w or 2 is to be added, hence 1069. 

The Mukhbir ul Wücilin, a collection of Térikha on Muhammadan 
Saints printed in the beginning of this century at Calcutta, has 
also the Ist Muharram, 1070, and from it the Miftáh and the 
Khazinat ul Acfiá have evidently copied. But there is no historical 
evidence for fixing upon the 1st Mifharram, 1070, as the day of 
Dárá's execution, Even Kháfi Khán's date (29th Zil Hajjah, 1069) 
is open to doubt, inasmuch as it differs from the date given in tho 
contemporaneous histories the "'zf/amgirnámah and the Mir-át ul 
"Alam. 

Dárá Shikoh's wife was a daughter of Prince Parwiz (son of 
Jahángir) by Jahán Bánü Begum, daughter of Sultán Murád (son of 
Akbar). Dara had married her on the 8th Jumáda I, 1042. Her 
name was Nádirah Begum, and according to Khafi Khan, Dárá was 
much attached to her. The disease of which she died is called in 
the 'Alamgírnámah Ue; but in Kháfi Khan Jl. | 

Dárá's children were (Pudishihn. IT, 101, 337, 388)— 

l. Sulaiman Shikoh, born 26th Ramazan, 1044. 

2. Mihr Shikoh, born in Rabi’ I, 1048. Died after 40 days. 

3. Mumtaz Shikoh, born on the last Jumada I, 1053. 

4. Sipihr Shikoh, born 15th Sha'bán, 1054. 

a. A daughter, born 29th Rajab, 4045. Died soon after. 

b. Pik Nihád Bank Begun, born 29th Jumáda I, 1051. 

c. Jahán Zib Bani Begum (married subsequently Muhammad 
A’zam). 

Sulaimdn Shikoh married in 1065 a daughter of Rajah Gaj Singh, 
Kthaft Khan, p. 730. His daughter, Salimah Bani Begum, mar- 
ried Prince Muhammad Akbar, Aurangzib’s fourth son. Their 
offspring was Nekusiyar, who was proclaimed emperor at Agrah, 
but imprisoned by Rafi’ uddaulah. 

Sipihr Shikoh married Zubdatunnissá Begum, Aurangzib's fourth 
daughter. "Their son, ' lí Tabár, was born on the 12th Jumáda I, 
" 1087, and died in the end of 1088 (Madsir i’ Alamgirt, pp.125, 160 ) 
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Notes on the Arabie and Persian Inscriptions in the Mag glt Dis- 
trict. —By Hh. Brocumann, Esq., M. A., Assist. Professor, Calcutta e 


Madrasah. 


(With 5 plates.) 


The following notes form the sequel to my paper on * Places of 
Historical Interest in the District of HMùgli, which was published in 
the Proceedings of the Society for April, 1870. The inscriptions 
given in this article are all of Muhammadan origin; the more 
important ones are in Arabic, the Persian inscriptions being few 
and modern. The originals are at Tribeni, Mulla Simla, Sátgánw, 
Panduah, and Dinanath. 

The earliest Arabic inscription mentions the year A. H. 698, 
or A. D. 1298; the latest belongs to A. H. 936, or A: D. 1530. 
They are all cut in basalt, with the letters raised, and the cha- 
racter of nearly all of them is TugArá, which renders the reading 

. difficult, and, has probábly been the reason why these inscriptions, 
though so near our metropolis, have never been collected. 

,Bátgánw and Tribení lie N. W. and N., respectively, of Hügli; 
but visitors will find it convenient to go to Mugrá, the Railway 
Station next to Húglí, as both | places are each only about tye 
miles distant from the terminus. Sátgánw lies S. W., and Tr 
to the E. of the station. te 

"Bátgánw is reached by the GM Trunk Road, Half way 

| between Mugra and Sátgánw, the road meets the Saraswati, ” " 
*" or Sursuttee, now varying in breadth from three to six feet, — 
— “a few cefturies ago a broad river. The old banks are still | clearly 
visible. _ After passing the bridge, a ruined mosque will be seen - 

| to the. right of the road. This mosque which, together ` vith af 

: dew ‘tombs near it, is the only remnant of the old capitabeof 

E a Lower Zenga, was built, as will be seen below, by Sayyid Jamal ` 

| | ^ luddín), son of Sayyid Fakhruddin, who, , oPREding.ato 
had come from Amul, a town on the í Caspiax 

lim, who is attached te the — * | Rothifig 

WA Pp h is“ friends - 
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This is, however, impossible, as the inscription on f mosque shews 
that Jamáluddin lived as late as A. H. 936. The walls of the mosque 
y are built òf small bricks, and are handsomely adorneđ, inside and 
out-side, with arabesques. The central mihráb, or niche, looks very 
fine; but the upper part of the west wall having fallen down, half 
the mosque is filled with stones and rubbish, so that it isim- ~ 
possible to see the whole of the niche. The arches and domes are - 
in the later Pat'hán style. Over gach entrance, inside, there 
is a crescent. Near the S. E. angle of the mosque, is an en- 
closure with three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhruddin, his wife, 
* .and his eunuch, are said to be buried. The wall forming the en- 
R — 2 igsuroe i is in many places broken down. I found two long basalt 
~ tablets placed slantingly against the inner side of the north wall. 
A third square basalt tablet is fixed into the wall; unfortunately, 
it is broken in the middle, and the wall is half pierced, to allow 
tho customary lamp to be put into the cavity. These three in- 
scriptions should be removed to a museum. It is impossible to n 
how they came into the enclosure. When the public buildin 
BSátgánw and Tribení decayed, pious hands, probably, rescued the 
inscriptions, and stored them up in holy places as Fakhruddín's. 
enclosure and Zafar Khán's mosque and tomb, or even fixed them - 
into the walls at the time of repairs, thus turning each of these 
as a into a sort of museum. 
3 T e is also an inscription on Fakruddin’s tomb ; but it is ille- 
gible, though it could perhaps be deciphered, if the letters were 
carefully painted. er 
E istance higher up the Grand Trunk Road lie the eleven 
; yhich form the modern Sátgánw. The ground — them, 
^m the Saraswati, towards a small village of the na 













Nab 





e of Lal 
, which lies W.ofit,is very uneven, and looks as if it Lhad | 
en the site of an extensive settlement. At one place, not. far 
from the road, the capital of a large pillar merges from the 

and . The people called it pádishahi filpár. E 


Lh 











— tho Tigh district, it looks like a river c cue 
"WO S 36 3 
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its rise near tle? Rijahpür Jhil, west of Habrah (Howrah). A 
thal passes from the Saraswati to. the Ganges about five miles 
below the Botanic Garden. To the north of the mouth of the 
Saraswati lies the broad and high Tribeni Ghát, a magnificent 
flight of steps, said to have been bailt by Mukund Deo, the last 
Gajpati of Orisa; and S. of it, on the high river bank lies 'Tribeni 
itself with the 2sfanah of Gházi Anfur Khán, generally called by the 
people Gs QuAM kd dargáh. e Tribeni is often culled Tripani, and 
by tho eG. A Ti "pani Shahpur , 0r Firùzúbid. The peo- 
plo refer the last name to Firie Shak of Dihb; but it is more 
natural to connect it with Shamsuddin Finiz Shah e. ) king of 
Bengal, whose name will be found below in the ingerip 
Kháu's Madrasah. The name of * Tribeni,’ or-* Three Stream 
is said by the natives of the place to refer to the junction of the 
Ganges, the Saraswati, and Jamnah. The Jamnah, or Jabunah, 
flows into the Ganges on the left side, opposite to the southern 
— of the extensive island in the middle of the Ganges. 
The curious legend of Zafar Khán has been related by Mr. D. 
Money i in his article on the Tribeni Temple, published in the XVth 
yvolume of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1847, p. 393. 
‘The Astánah consists of two enclosures. The first, which lies at tho 
Toad leading along the bank of the Hiigli, is built of large basalt 
stones, said to have been taken from an old Hindú temple, which 
Zafar Khán destroyed. Its east wall which faces the river, shews 
lear traces of mutilated Hindú idols and _dragons ; and fixed into 
a height of about six feet from the ground, is a piece of iron, - 
fe be the handle of Zafar Khán's battle-axe. The second en- 
f elosure, which is joined to the west wall of the first, is built 
 — sandstone. The AAidim of the Astinah, a man not. | 
illiterate, told mo that the western tomb was that of Zafar I 
The other three, he said, are those of ‘Ain Khan 3 —9 —— 
Zi ( sju OAS eene, and α 
ie wifo of Barkhán Ghazi, The first 
| Barkhán Ghazi ( css — » id 
Een Khán Gházi and : han 
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"of the Ahddima, defeated the Rajah of Hagli, conquered him, eon- 

" verted the infidels to Muhammadanixm, and miiarriod his daughter. 
“ Aftor some time, Ugwán Khan also died at Tribení. * 

About twenty yards to the west of the second enclosure, mre the 
ruins of an old mosque, likewise built with the materials of an old 
Hindú temple. The low basalt pillars supporting the arches nro 
unusually thick, and the domes, as in the Panduah mosque are 
built of bricks, of successive rings of stones, the Ldipooeter of cach 
layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below, the whole 
being capped by a circular stone, covering the small remaining 

aperture. This corresponds to the domes described by Mr. ''éeinlott 
"auc Notes on Old Dihli', p. 87 of this volume of the Journal. 
Two of the domes are broken. On the westorn wall, there are soveral 
inscriptions, as described below. According to the Arable _verses 
round about the principal MiArib,the mosque was built by Khán 
Muhammad Zafar Athan, who is called a Turk, in A. H. e 
A. D. 1298. The ground round about the mosque is very u 
several basalt pillars lie about, and there are foundations o | 
structures, as also a few tombs, which are said to be the resting- 


places of former Khddims. — 
I now- proceed.to the inscriptions which I have arranged accord». 


ing to their age. “af 
A E Triboni. 
| —— i. (Arabic and Persian.) 
. end d «uU! e—— 
— — hi- 


» 


E 5 — y t glad a es - 
























E ze y 3i TX ol is —— qd — e oe 
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Faia 3 fly y MASS) poke? als!) le? all obey!) y pawl 

Ales ithe 3 Mielie tale Ko y fy aM an. yoyo ryt 

este] all 9E nd LES, poll 5, aye gau yt 5 aon 

—8 esl &XAo,.fa. al) pelo BAS) pat ad! DI all} ve 
eo ossut AU! spa , lo NEEDLE 

dum? uu Sym m toda] e, NIMM —— 

e asl M 9 3385 Cac s 997? ig oslos dis — 


ee bs! dled cela. ailaf eio a Jesse of) — 


— pe PEE 


; Vouchsnfe unto us in this world a great comfort, and in the world to 
t come a great comfort. [ Qorán, II, 197.] A help from God, and an approaching 
gift ; announce it to the believers. [Qorán, LXI, 13.) ” 

Goa. hag said— Surely he will build the mosques of God who believes in 
~ Him and in a future life, and performs his prayers, and gives the legal alms, 
and fears. mo one @xcept God. Such perhaps will belong to those that are 
guided. -[Qorán, IX, 18.] That means [ Persian], cvery one who builds mosques 
Jer. God, Xs ‘certainly and without doubt a believer and will find guidance. 

nd he upon whom be peace [the Prophet] has said—* To hy and to begin is 
- mine; bnt the completion rests with God.’ 

Goa said—* The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else but b Goa.’ 
- [Qorán, LXXI, 18.] 

This Jami’ Mosque has been erected, by the Lord of the sword and the pen, 
the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis ul Majális, the Majlia 
Ikhtiyir, the Commander-in-chief and Vazir of the town of Husai nábád 
theGreat, of the District of Sájlá Mankhbád, Commander of the Thá- 
“mn ahofLáoblá and the town of H ádíga r, who is known as Rukmnuddín 

















-RukmKhán,sonof 'Aláuddín of'&irh aut—may God grant. him long 


life, withont end, and may He lengthen bis reign over mankind, may He canse 
the benefits to Inst for ever, which he bestows upan the faithful, may God 
give him victory over the Infidels, to the glory of the true faith, Amen, o 
Lord ofthe universe, (Persian) He who repairs this mosque, will find mercy 

| ; but should any one, which God forbid, dishonour this mosque, may 


| " @ 
lhis insc ription is fixed into the west „Kal to 
horn a | db (niche) in the Tribení 1 
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ters nre raised. The characters are not in Tughrá, and look awkward. 
Regarding the geographical named, vide below. Ihave placed 
? this inscription first, as it appears to be the oldest, or at least of 
the same time ns the next inseription. In neither of them do we 
— find an allusion to the róigning king. * 
The Jami? Mosque mentioned in the inscription! eannot ts tho 
Tribeni mosque, which toj judge from the next inscription, was] built 
by Zafar Kbán, although it is impossiþle to say when or where fro: r^s 
the slab was brought to the place where it now is. — 
To the left of this inscription is another in black basalt; 1 ut 
the letters are so broken and effaced, that only the words | SA | 


SS Em IE wima pile} uil wot} , Lisl l 
Y e —uddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah” are legible. As “Husain | 
Shah QI.) reigned in the beginning of the 10th century | IP ihe | 
Hijrah, it is clear that this inscription also has been rh 

the Tribeni mosque from some other place. de, F 


Further to the left of these two inscriptions, we come to anot thor ro 





















>e — 


Mihráb, or niche. Although no Mimbar, or pulpit, stand DI 
it would appear that this Mihrdb was the principal one: looks 
; like a walled up. door ; the posts are of black basalt, and on * 


there is an inscription. The post opposite to the tl ‘esh 

horizontal, and above it there is a long inscription, wh ith, t 
gether with the words on a small separate key-stone; ſo tms T 
part of that on the posts. Itisa long Arabic poem, a Qacitah 
with a a rhyme in sin. The letters aro, however, in ma r places 
illegible, especially those over the niche. The poem (co mene 

| on i e right hand post, near the ground, goes upwards, and ends PA 
with a s pu the lower. erd on the other post Tho. llow- s Ra 


A | 








* ERE TI. (Arabic.) 
fbl ros (Zafar Khán' s Mosque). 
"x e oot — * * x 








AN M 


vii P apes! [em Bee dis Re 









tuit Ri Sg — Ae, vam a alaa 
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- And I (Zafar Khán] hope to obtain the pious: wishes of such as are learned 
in the law, that God may strengthen my faith* nt the time I am in the grave. 

May God reward me ; for Ho ia truly merciful, and liberal, and kind; aud 
[I hope that] He will honor me. t 

Then follows on the top— 





arpo $i —": - » . -* . 
(?) SS arali | "mr Rb Dam? gis) gae" a s 
Clo QS oue cre! & T re cqui uS re Sr 
The seventh and eighth — are illegible. 

om =e a G0 io DLE! * * _ 4 


est MI 


* bd " a 
— JJ ual) Loge yS Sm Boxer pp ELJ] — ta = 


The 15th and 16th hemistichs are quite illegible. 


wre I uy VIS RE 5,4 " " x * 
cole] ax 2/1 sts o2, A 
a a OS ,, lett 5535 Ji E E Sais 


* * 7 "EY. Khan, the Turk, the lion of lions, * * * and the most excel- 
lent one of builders of benevolent edifices, after the heroes, and by smiting the 
Infidels with sword and spear, and lavishing treasures on every 9 © 

The remaining lines to the 24th hemistich are illegible. "Then 


follow the lines on the left post— 
æ T pal piel 03 Ule prbad , 


JU 5 Mete (8351! — s. > uale , eh PY tal EE D AX, 
And by honouring all the learned of the faith, in order to elevate the stand- 


ard of God (7). 
The date is expressed by the Wafy letters co^» c and e acoording: to the 


— —— or him who counts. 
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ation of his mosque at Tribení on the ruins of thh old Hindd edifices 
which he destroyed, is expressed by c t ood ¿= 8 + 90 + 600, 
or 698 A. H., which corresponds to A. D. 1398. Aatar EKhán's 
Madrasah, as will appear from the following inscription, was 
founded fifteen years later,in A. H. 713, or A. D. 1313. 

There is no doubt that tho above verses are one of the oldest 
inscriptions, if not the oldest, in Lower Dengal. 


Inseription II kh, Arabic.) 
(Zafar Khán's Madrasah.) 


— os AE I Bagal sir Saris s aum] uf aae 
us a JB ¢ A y CUI) Late * ele! gy iiL, Ave 
y MJ] ums * exi OG, Eh ‘ ped "RS PCS «tall 
(SiC) 45] * alus ole ce 71 UE v2, Alias ps. fpd 
ALL a) als. * bid M pd ABE 
gas] ola ors] enel] eS) 5 Sad uia!) p 
" ‘al 2 a=) — eJ poke t eua yeas * 433] 
— Aem Gl * ARI Oly! oue Pn c 
um VS ey ‘ Cul FAUT Mae alae) ale all s ABE | 
$ alors y B 8 c TU Bia mm 


"Praise be to Him to whom praise is due! This Madrasah which goes by the 
name ¢ of Dár ul Khairát [house of benevolence), was built during the reign of the 
Lord ò of munificence, the owner of the crown and the signet, the shadow of God on 
earth, the generous, the liberal, the great, the master of the negks of nations, the 
sun of the world and the fgith (shams uddunyd wa-ddén], who is distinguished. 
by the graceof the Lord of the universe, the heir of the realm of Sulaimán, [Stam 
suddin] Abul Muzaffar Fírúáz Sh&h—may God perpetuate his reign— 
(second slab) by order of the distinguished Khán, the generous, the respected, 
the liberal, the | raiseworthy, the helper of Islám, the nider of mankind, the 
meteor of truth and faith, the supporter of kings and sovereigns, the patron of- 
enquirers, KhánMuhammadZafarKh án—mny God gire him victory 
over his enemies and his friends. 

» 713. [28th April, 1313]. 


TN =" pn 








Eas. 


ipe thc 
* a 
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e 


"This inscription is written on two long basalt tablets which 
are now imbedded in the northern side of Zafar Khan’s tomb, 
in the second enclosure of the Tribeni Astinah. The second 
tablet, which commences with the words di-amril Khán, &c., has 
been placed by the ignorant masons first, and was pretty correctly 
deciphered by Mr. D. Money. According to the Aurstnamah pre- 
served by the Mutawallis of Zafar’s Tomb, it would appear that 
Zafar Khin came from Ménrginw ( $»$5»l), in the Parganah 
Kunwar Partáb, Chaklah Murshidábád (Makhcicabad).* From the 
above inscription it is clear that his name was Khan M uh am- 
mad, Zafar Khan being his title. Common people, as Mr. Money 
says, pronounce Darap Khan, an interchange in position ofan st 
and a liquid, as in gufl (Arabic, a Jock) and gulf, tho pronuncia- 
tion current among the people. I heard also people pronounce 
Dapar. 

The king mentioned in this inscription is Shamsuddin 
AbulMuzaffar FirtizShah Sultan. His name is not 
given in the Tuabagát i Akbari, nor by Firishtah, who copied from 
the Tabagat. Mr. E. Thomas, the distinguished numismatician, was 
the first that assigned him his proper place. In his essay on the 
Initial Coinage of Bengal, which forms the basis of our historical 
knowledge of the early Muhammadan period of Bengal (Journal, 
A. 8. Bengal, 1867, pp. 1 to 73), Mr. Thomas describes coins 


struck by this Firiz Shah of Bengal between A. H. 715 and 722 ; 


another coin perhaps belongs to the year 702. Tho above inscr iption 
mentions 713, and it is clear that F'irüz Shah must have then been 


firmly established in Western Bengal. 


It is remarkable that neither this inscription, nor the TS 
published by Mr. Thomas (7. c., p. 45), mention the name of the 
father of Fírdüz Shah, or the words bl. ue which are not left 
out on the coins of Ruknuddin Kai Kaus; j and secondly, that the 
preceding inscription of A. H. 698, mentions no king at all, which 
agrees with the fact that upto the present time no coins have been 
found struck by a Bengal king between 695 and 702, i. e. for the 
| of the reign of 'Aláuddin of Dihli. 


* I am told, there is'n legend still current nt sui et án Khan, * 
Zafar's son, defeated Maupat Singh, Réjah of Dírbhüm,. = 








" 


xm wad a i 4,73 
"ue 2494 Sas EA W V mad x re. Th 
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In point of execution and beauty of the letters, this inserip lor 
is superior to the preceding, which itself is vastly superior to 
$; Inseription No. I. It looks indeed as if all followi ing inscriptions * 

had taken this one as model. Even the latest inseription. of 
Nugrah Shah of Sátgánw of the 10th century shews the same 
manner of execution. With the establishment of the Mughul — 
government in India, the characters commence to change, and 
though Tughrá letters are still in uge, they gradually drift into 
modern Wusta'liq. 

"Ehe following inscription, which stands to the right of the JMihrub 
, gives the same date as No. MI. 


— ——— IF. (Arabio.) i 


E. 5 * = X — T isi. NL «lli E 


. v tae * ids è P^ ot ate 53 V LI boe "nd us 
CU D. Sas 
A rie ifs p pw wys] sose _ gle QI cl «ead eos 


—— yee a lye als de yen A «Ut — 


* Nona zx | 
-u gei, 13 "A — ee candi Ku eo^! i, š, = 


— — 


"Blessed. is God, tho grent creator, tho creator of tho people, * à 

— Blessed. is He im whose hands the kingdom is, His power extends vers 
— y thing. Min = tsp: MC Ex 
essed ia» He who has sent — the Qorán to His servant, that He. mes 












2x 


. ‘a warner to all generations. | "T dud 
xz e fee sec de Goa God, the great Creator. Oo God, o God of the. heavens, amd th Ba. 
arth * Eo Ue | 











E et satin n T. —8 ae Et E t a 
E. — Es. M m 10 - 5* M 
— dx Xon ORAN. V and FL (Arabie.) | 


is emus 


| Eos — Es CETER prm cress) y (52?! — y «I 3 a 
| i " ccce eias ved là utes cs A: 
K | EN : (a 3 2, — ya 





— — s 
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‘This inscription is of no interest, and consists in a well known 
verse from the Qorán (Sur. IL, 256), which is frequently used for 
“inscriptions on mosques. The verse itself goes by the name of j 
A'yat ulkursí, because the word kursé (throne) occurs in it, Mu- 
hammadans have a very high idea of its beauty ; they often repeat 
it after prayers, and blow on their chests, or blow on their hands, 
which are then rubbed over the arms and the body. The bles- 
sings inherent in the verse gre thus distributed over the whole 


body. 
The inscription stands to the right of the words xdi bud 
Muzaffar Husain Sháh, mentioned on p. 285. 


Another inscription of no value, to the left of the M hrab com 


mences with the words— 
. su em 5 | ee pa! — n? 
After several illegible words, we find— 
cos jl adi , cep ley Tm cyt wo! e JI “ls ust’! Lees S45 
SUN oe qiue, Kilo * * le, a, oem" Je le -una ley w a 
: | whist) bredi SLI * * © unn) 
Of greater interest is the following. _ | 
| Inscription VIL (Arabic.) 
- az] ust e lua | el) a ljzo3 Ms al Qaae] y! ais) Ju 
cs? ads 4i teer OS dee Ji eet wi), ped) t=) 


— m A, — «unie 


py ) do^ 55 plait MUSS Jo xe 
‘ - dade elo (sic) 3245 ra 32 e Yon lew AO, ping 
v 3 c, RUM Jai Jalal) (I Jat] om eL) (Bic) sett 


TR aad — — wt EE guy i - baled} alto — 
God has said, ‘The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides | 


E ib Qoi ERIS Me es ol as qup ovens. 
ee que was built by the great ] Khin, the exalted — 
án—may. God preseryi rim. pe CAS. — — —— 
irt iis cid exalted nobleman gra. the gu unari lian 
Gs Uil yaf KOR, distal cud ziv of the Distriot - 


L4 num. 
a a s 
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As far spelling and grammar are concerned, this inscription is 
one ofthe worst I have seen. Generally speaking, the Arabie of F 
none of’ these inscriptions is classic. One curious mistake occurs 
on almost every Bengal inscription—the word sI abú is not changed 
to o! abé, though in the genitive case. Thus in Inscriptions ILI., 
VII, IX, X.; and the word 39 * known as,’ is not followed by the 
preposition br, as it ought to be; vide Insc. I and X. In the above 
lines we have Bildoblá for Liobhi, awd fi-lahd, with' the article, 
instead of fë 'ahd ^ The date is so extraordinarily expressed, that T 
at first doubted its corragtness (Proceedings, 1870, p. 189). But the 
difficulfy may be got over by supplying &i—J|, or &xJ1. P9, between 

| and sittin. 

The inscription lies át present on the ground in the enclosure 
where Zafar Khán is buried, between the entrance and the tomb. 
The surface of the stone is about a square yard, and its thickness 
about a foot. On turningit round, I found that the reverse con- 
tained numerous serpents and dragons, eut in relief, but partly 
mutilated. The stone is of the same basalt as the buildings at 
Tribeni. 

Regarding the king and the date mentioned in the inscription, 
vide below No. X. 


B. Mulla’ Simla’, near Biddihdtt. 


Biddibiti is the station on the E. I. Railway after Serampore. 
About six miles west of it lies a village of the name of Mulla Simlá, 
called on the maps Molnah Simla, where there is an old, low mosque, 
and the Zarg4^, or tomb, of ‘Hazrat Muhammad Kabfr Cahib,’ 
generally called ShahAnwar (519p!) Quliof Aleppo. The 
Khadims attached to the Dargah know nothing about the saint, nor 
did they know the meaning of the inscription. They say that the 
mosque was built after Shah Anwár's death by some ambassador, who - 
endowed it with lands, a copy of the sanad being preserved in the 
court at Hüglí. "They also point out two stones close to the tomb, 
where the saint used to kneel down (dozdni%) at the time of shaving, 
and. the stones. “ still shew impressions of his knees," The saint 
is said to 1 have been fond of looking-glasses ; hence pilgrims bring 
oftep with them’ small — — which are placed on the tomb. 
| aay austrum 


- 
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But after buying them, they must not look in them on their way to 
the dargáh ; ** else misfortunes will surely befall them, as was tho 
ease with a man who some time ago, while on his way to Mulla á 
Simlá, foll down dead, because ho looked at his face in the glass 
which he had bought for the saint," 

This curious custom of offering up looking-glasses seems to bo 
connected with the birth-place of Shih Anwár. Aleppo was for- 
merly famous in the East foreits glass wares. 

The inscription is on black basalt, in, 7wughrd characters, and 
is fixed over the entrance to the Dargdh, although it must have be- 
longed in former times to the mosque. The old mosque ifself has 


at present no — O tlm 
nseription FIIT. (Arabic.) 


dale gail) UIS - aat alli ge lasos MF aU ool of ald ali JG 
a ipai qx & zi c aJ aly us Gio) 4U om T Pe cl 
sae od YE ele? JUI pbey le) am Gi 
l CET 
God has said, * The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides 
God. [Qorán LXXII, 18.] 


The Prophet—upon whom be peace—has anid, ‘He who builds for God a 
mosque on earth, will have seventy castles built for him by God in Paradise. 








[Had is. ] : 
This mosque was built by the great Khán Ulugh Mukhlig Khan, in 


the year 777 [ A. D. 1375.) ^ 
-— 1i, as the Khádims say, the ambassador got rid of — ditti- . 
culties by praying at the tomb, one might think that he would 
have shewn his gratefulness by mentioning the saint's name 
on the inscription ; but the slab mentions neither Sháh Anwár, nor 
the king who reigned in 777 [Sultán-ussalátin]. —— — ^" ——— — 
- I owe this inscription to the kindness of Mauluwi ‘Abdul Hai, of c 
"a gus ee Madqsah. cé ut i | 


iA 
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Jl E Je JA yr » J5, soia e be g 
sale al esa ut QU 5 9 loa) aU a. lac Ys BY salana gl 
Uo a! all) us? VERT gh lom"? a4 Le tals a Ish! 5 
P » 4 2 a a Liew! — 
toll eU hall] ; E ye hap inl) s 
ciel, ahlu , aslo al) als MeL! — ABl, | gals 
Mae bias) ekl] pine!) Bed) lal sly a Us, Pa 


— FASSEN uel, &] eta] v^ as AU) Kal —E i3 


. £3Us a 5 — Vd TO — 


God has said, * That man will build fhe mosques of God who believes in Him 
and the last day, and performs the daily prayers and gives the alma demanded 
by the law, und fears no one except God. Such perhaps belong to those that 
are guided [Qoran IX, 18.} " 

And He whose glory is glorious and whose benefits are general, has also 
said, ‘The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides God.’ [Qorán, 
LXXII, 18.] 

The prophet (upon whom be peace) bas said, ‘He who builds for God a 
mosque in this world, will have a honse built for him by God in Paradise’. 

(* * è two lines broken and ihegible) - [of him 
who is strengthened* |] by proof and testimony, the refuge of Islàm and the Mos- 
lems, Nagiru ddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shab, the Sultan. 
. May God perpetuate his reign and rule, and elevate his state and dignity. 

This mosque was built by the great, exalted, and honoured Khán who has 
the title of Turbiyat Khan. May God preserve him from the misfor- 
tunes of the end of time by His benevolence and perfect grace, . 

In the year A. H. 861 [A. D. 1457.) 

This valuable inseription is written on a thin basalt tablet and is 
fixed into the northern wall of the enclosure of Fakhruddin’s Tomb 
at Sátgánw. | 

Regarding the king mentioned above, eide Inscription X. 


nscription X. ( Arabic.) 

a ae J 3 $ laa} ali e? 1,£ 3 Ns aif — E ds n «ul JS 
* The word. E — muayyad, seems to have — before burhna. 

F o “a ' ' a® 








4 
, 
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-— 


Sot old] ZALI) Ove s 5 — = 2 — Kill. 


Nile Wt gree? op) tbl. aU Cis jabs!!! oa] 5 Lia! T8 
234] — Le eB aac di] dae] us? * afle all dls 


sap SAA JES! mu ple all ell 3 
Qe? 5 soe =<, iL) EUS sêla y Slew quio 
eom ye gh us) ups e ua Cui ats alll gelu Lola 
2 A). 35a] ud dus gie oe 


Je 

God has said, * The mosques, &c/ [Qorán, LXXII, 18.]. Anat prophet 
(may peace be upon him!) has snid, *He who builds a mosque on earth will 
have a castle built for him by God in Pasadise’. 

This mosque was built during the reign of the just and liberal king Jala l- 
uddin Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, tho Sultán, son of Mahmúd 
the Sultan, may God perpetuate his reign ! 

The builder of this noble and great mosque is the Lord of the sword nnd the 
pen,Ulugh Majlis Nür, commander and Vazir of the district of S ajla 
Mankhbiad, and the town known as Simlábá d, and Commandant of the 
Thánah Láoblá and Mihrbak, District and Mahall (Perganah) of Hád í- 
gar,—may God preserve him in both worlds! 

Dated 4th Muharram, 892, (lst January, 1487.]. Written by the humble 
servant Akhund Malik. 

This inscription is written on a long basalt tablet, which at pre- 
sent stands leaning against the northern wall of Fakhruddin’ E 


enclosure. 
Inscriptions Nos. I., VIL., and X. mention— 
1. "The District of Sajla Mankibdd. 
2. The District of Zddigar. 
3. The Thánahs of Záob!ld, or Láobalá,* and Mihrbak, the 
first of which was called * a town' in inscription VII. 
4. The town of Simlubdd. 


Axe» pail) Bie 





* There is a place 10 miles E, of Trtbenf, on the other side of the. Hüglí, 
called on the maps Ldopallah, near the J amnah or J abunah, mentioned above 
on p. 282, on the border of the 24-Pargannha. In. an Arabic. Inscription, 
' Láopallah' would have to be spelt * Láobalá" It is also noticeable that there 
are several Muhammadan villages near this Laopallah. The — show a 
Fuathpüár, Sháhpür, E &c. 









— 
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I have not succeeded in identifying these five places, although 
six months of enquiry and search have elapsed since I first men- 
tioned them in the Proceedings of the Society (June, 1870, p. 188.) 

The name even of * /Zusainábád the Great, mentioned in Inser. I, 
is somewhat doubtful; but the Husainébad in the Murshidábád 
district may be meant. The only name which is certain is that of the 
town of Sarhat (in Birbhüm), which on Inser. I. is spelled Sihat, 
with an r. e 

It is noticeable that in none of the inscriptions the words Sirkdr 
and parganah, occur. The word ’argah (&<,*) may be equivalent 
to sirkar, and the word mahall is used, even inthe Ain, in the same 
sense as ‘parganah.’ The term 'arcah seems also to have given 
rise to the name of the^parganah <Arsd, to which Sátgánw and 
Tribeni belong, though .4rsá is spelt in the Ain, and by Muham- 
madans now-a-days, s;!, not aos, In this case the real name of 
the district woull have been omitted. There are many similar 
cases on record. Thus the parganah opposite to Tribení is called 
Jlaweli shahr, and corrupted Z/dshahr, the proper noun having 
likewise fallen away. 

The word thanah meant in those days a * standing camp,’ as the 
Muhammadans used to erect in newly conquered districts. 

The names and dates of the Bengal kings mentioned in these 
inscriptions, do not entirely agree, as might have been expected, 
with those given in our histories. "The kings mentioned are— 

l. Shamsuddin Firtiz Shah (I.),—4A. H. 715 (Inscr. III). 

2. Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud Shah,—A. H. 860, (Inser. 


VI). » 
3. Niciruddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Sháh (1.),—4A. H. 861, 
(Inser. LX). 


4. Abul Muzaffar Yusu£. Shih, son of Barbak Shah, no year. 
Fide below under * Panduah.’ i 

5. Jaláluddín Abul Muzaffar Fath Sháh, son of Mahmúd Sháh, 
—A. H. 892, (Inscr. X).  - 

6. Nugrah Shah, son of 'Aláuddiín Husain Shih (11.),—A. H. 
936 (wide below Inser. XI, XII). 

The place in history of the first king, Firdz Shah (D), has been 


alluded to above, on p. 288. 
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Of Bárbak Shah, Marsden (IL, 573) has published a coin, dated 
A. H. 873, which seems to ngree with the statement of the histories 
that he reigned from A. H, 862 to.879. Inser. VII. gives 860; but 
should no coin confirm this enrly date, I would almost doubt the relia- 
bility of the inseriptign which, ns T said above, is full of mistakos. 
The unit might have been omitted. Besides; the year 860 seems to 
be rendered impossible by Inscr. IX., unless we assume that Dárbak 
proclaimed himself king during the lifetime of Naciruddin Husain 
Shah. As correctly observed. by Marsden, the histories make 
Bárbak Sháh the son of Nágir Sháh, ugainst the testimony of coins 
and Inv. VIT., which cail his father Mahmüd Shah. But Mahmúd 
Sháh has not yet been assigned a place among the Bengal kings a 
The third king, Náciruddin-Abul Muzaff2r-Husain Shah is called 
in the histories Wicir Shah, and is said to have reigned from A. H. 
830 to 862. Inscr. LX. mentions clearly 861, and thus confirms the 
histories ns far the end of his reign is concerned. *But the histories 
are wrong in calling him JVd¢rr Shih, for the full name given in the 
inscription shews that he should be called Husain Shah (1). A similar 
confusion occurs in the name of 'Aláuddin Abul Muzaffar Husain 
Shah al Husaini, father of Nugrah Shah, w hom the histories eall 
likewise by the first name 'Afduddin, instead of Husain Shah (11)-4 
‘The fifth king, Path Shah, appears like. the preceding, with his 
full, or julis , name. — x. confirms the fact, mentioned by 
Marsden and Laidley, that Fath Shah was the son of Mahmúd Shih, 
and therefore brother of Barbak Shah. _ According to the histories, ` 
Bar ‘bak Shah died in 879, and was succeeded by his son Shamsuddin *, 
Abul MuzaflargY ásuf Shah, “who is mentioned i in Gaur Inscriptions 
of A. H. 880 and 885. He is said to have died without issue, and 
the throne was claimed by a member ofthe royal family, of the 
name of Sikandar Shih. Buthe wag immediately deposed, and. 
— Shah, uncle of Yusuf Shah, ascended. the throne. 


os The author of the Sharafndmah 4 Ibráhfmi, n Persian Sia eet praises | 
* j^ aee Bh&hb and calls him Abul Musafar Bárbak Shah. But the onl dy ose hit ipe 
— MS we sich I havo seen of the work, mentions no yanri In Marsden’, s of & 
— Hé Bu i d Aren Ly we fad. fud. apr ^? for 3» — 


E 





E 
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Inscriptions XI and XLI. (Arabic and Persian). 
(The Sátgánw Mosque.) 

Both inscriptions refer to the building of the Sátgánw mosque, 
the ruins of which still exist. The first inscription is a long basalt 
tablet, which stands in a slanting position within the enclosure of 
Fakhruddín's tomb, at the side of Inser. X. 

- = | EJ s * * " Z - ” JT * 
knox | 07 er or gs3 ISl iele 2d} Gel h Tos a) JG 
ust eR S dS! quei Va al) ee ut JS XL 5l 

Cs ws s Sub ui Se uu yoy els kno) fr 3 —⸗ 

* — 26 — ir e asle JV a tle os? — 
(ARAM y as] Fa a LS ss DEJ GK CU, aca 
vs? ——— Snt Ga e "E j ? 9» — — — 
de d ? Ls E FaLa fal si sls. — To AB 
a d eque va —— in ven w+ RU 


* A 
! 

Des a.) 05 —2-52354 JAŚ lai. daly SAM LS 

- e. 3 * (X 1 ^ - 4 » ` ‘ 2 . ^2 

Mae yo uelas c —ö- pu a ols ly elas 

| 2 3263 nz u$ 
God has said,—'O ye that believe, when the call to prayer is heard op 
Fridays, hasten to the worship of.God, and give up buying and selling. This 
is good for ye, if ye did believe, [Qoran, LXII., 0]. Legacies are not to be 
taken possession of. The prophet, may God's blessing rest upon him, has 
suid—, ‘When thou goest out of thine house, and it be Friday, thou art a 
Muhdjir (companion of Muhammad's flight); and shouldst thou die on the road, 
khou wilt bo in Poradise, in the highest, And the prophet has also said,— 
‘Ho who wrongly takes possession of the property of a mosque and legacies, 

acts na if he committed adultery with his daughter and his mother and his sister.’ 


The mosques belong to legacies * * * —— light of his countenance on 
58 
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the day of resurrection will bo like that of the full moon. (Persian), This Jami 
Masjid was bnilt during the reign of the just and perfect Sultán, Xbul 
Muzaffar Sultan Nncorah Shah, son of Husain Shah, the descendant 
of Husam,—may God perpetunte his rule—by the refuge of Sayyidship, Say- 
yid Jamáluddín Husain, sonof Sayyid Fakhruddín of Amul, 
during the month of Ramazin, 9036. [ May, A. D.1529]. Because the Mullás and 
Zumiudárs(avbdb), if defrauding legacies, aro overtaken by tho curse of God, 
it is the earnest (bajdne) duty of governora and qdzés, to prevent such franda, 
so that on the day of resurregtion they may not be caught in their wicked 
deeds, 


The other (Arabic) — is fixed into tho wall over tho 


entrance to the mosque. , 
M Ly? m dale an m die rid ual uy e 35$ y, 


: J j | 4 
ae vo) * KE | ag? 099 yaa a NUI ost Laid Jae 


Mab wt ne y) uale sU visas jabs! Jota Qiii 


as!) us all) Aslaw pst onl Saw y? aa dee Sie 2 


God has said, * That man will build, &c? [Qorán IX., 18; vide Inscr. IX]. 

The prophet has said, * He who bnilds for God a mosque in the world, will 
have seventy castles built for him by God in Paradise.’ - 
This Jami Masjid was built in the reign of the just king, Abul Muznffar 

Nugrah Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, the descendant of 
Husnain, by the worthy Sayyid Jamal Din Husain, son of Sayyid Fakhruddin of 
Amul, the asylum of the Sayyids, and glory of the descendants of Tiihd [tho 
prophet], —may God preserve him in tho world and the faith,— during the 

blessed month of Ramazan, 936 [ Muy, 1529.] 


Both inscriptions call the son of Husain Shah ZVugrah Shth 
( špa, not §,23, or wya) ), though the word špa) is generally writ- 
ten and pronounced wpa) nugrat. For Nuçrah Shah the histories, 
as is well known, have JVagíb Shih (3S c). The Gaur 
inscriptions and the two coins published by Mr. Laidley (Journal, 
As. Boc, for 1846, Pl, V., Nos. 22 and 23, and p. 332) have 





s 
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likewise Nucrah,* and give the julis-name in full, Ndciruddín Abul 
Muzafiar Nucrah Shah. The year mentioned in the above inscription 
(end of 956) is important. It confirms the statement of the histories 
that Nucrah Shah reigned eleven years after the death of his 
father, which would make the date of his death 937 (end) or 988. 
Nucrah's brother was Mahmud, of whom Mr. Laidley has pub- 
lished a coin dated 933. His julis-name is Ghidsuddin Abul 
Muzaffar Mahmúd Shah. The ycam of the coin and that of the 
inscription would shew that Bengal was blessed by two rival kings. 
Mr. Laidloy also mentions tha some of the coins have the word 
Jannatábád on them, and it would he of historical interest to know 






_ whether that mint, occurs on such of Mahmud’s coins[ as were 


struck before Nucrah's death, because the possession of the capital 
generally makes a rival the lawful king. = 


* Tho Arabic §,.0), assistance, victory, hns a szammal above the nún, 
not n fathah. 


+ The wordawithin the concentric circle’of Mahmud Shah's coin, which Mr. 
Laidley rends Ls 399, appear to me to be QBUS aa bade 6$ shehá, 


‘tho royal full moon.’ Silver coins nre compared to the — and sold coins 
to the sun. Henco for example, Aurangzib’s sitkah i chin sihi n mah, 

The correct legend on Marsden's and Laidloy'a Tijaddin Ficáz Shah (Marsden, 
IH., p. 575, and Laidley, 7, o., Pl. V., No. 17) is— 


weary outs Siig bei deal whl 
7 yy elt} xU jy (o2! 3 Lot) c 
which is readily suggested by the saja’ or rhyme, of the legend. 
In Marsden’s copper Fath Shah (IL, p. 571), we observe the form cs 
for lhl. as on Jaunpür coins (vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, for 
DEM ont by Mr. Laidley in the obverse of his Ahmad Shah (p. 327 


looks liko ple Mor pizel, 


The title EP wes, on Marsden and Laidley’s Sikandar nnd A'zam 
Shéh, should be edn Mi Luge, which is the standing epithet. 


Snifuddin's name as king is not clear on Marsden's plate, It looks like Asbrat 
Shah or Kisrad Shah. The title Sulfdn ussaldfín is not on the coin. 

Maraden'a Bárbak Sháh appears to have on the obverse the word s — and, 
ns correctly rend by Laidloy, ©, on the reverse. The margin evidently 
contained the names of the firat four Khalifahs. The words Syl y, 


ass É * JSt, and QUA [ e» wylete 1" are clear. The sein in ‘Umar, 
however, is not distinct. 


Laidley's —— Shih (Pl. V., No. 18) seems to have on ‘the reverse the 
folio Magos iy) — 


JI» [zan] ] v? AU) Kidi Quen E onl oh.) 


LJ 
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Dr. W. Oldham, OC. S., lately sent mo a rubbing of a black 
basalt inscription in 'Tughri, found near the village of Sikandar- 
pur in the 'Azímgarh District. It refers to the building ofa = 
mosque which was completed on the 27th Rajab, 933, and Nuerah 
Shah is mentioned as the reigning sovereign. 


D. Panduah. - 

The great mosque of Panduah has no inseription, nor did I see 
one on the tower. Plates VIII. to X. shew the interior of the 
. mosque, its principal niche atthe side of the pulpit, and three of 
the most finished basalt pils, with the Budhistie bells, of which 
there are also many on the outer wall of the mosque. Plates XI. 
and XII. give views of the tower, east of the mosque, and its door. 
The tower is drawn froma pli tograph; the other views are 
excellent dfawings by Mos. Jules Sthaumberg. To complete the 
series of plates, a view of the mosque i d be required, as 
also a drawing, shewing some of the numerous YWnaments on the 
outer walls, which are in excellent preservation. 

The mosque which stands to the west of tho Ast. 
Cafi has four inscriptions, of which one is inside. ‘They are un- 
fortunately very high from the ground, and it was with much 
difficulty that I could get a good facsimile of one, and an imper- 
. fect one of thecéntral tablet. I hope at some future time to get 
a complete rubbing of the latter, which is the most important of 
the four. From the imperfect obna which I have at present, it 
is clear that the mosque was built during the reign of Abul Mu- 
züffar Yusuf Shah, sonof Bárbak Shah (1474 to 1482). 
The other inscription contains blessings on the prophet, and has 
therefore no historical value. It runs— 


Inseription XIII. (Arabic). ' 
Joy el^ ; eS, dee? JI aule y dex” gle Deo sell 
ugh 5 "d EKV) us 5 ytle pal] > ft ahem aule 
otal em! E e p "m &U] slic 


The lfm and sé of al-samdn are in one, and the : zé touches the mém, which 
has the initial form, Here we have again the soja,’ 

Mr. Laidley &enys that there are many monumenta in Bengal of Husain Sivih’s 
munificence, An Arabic inscription. referring to the digging of n well in 
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The characters of the inscription aro Twghrá ; but ünliké those of 
the Tribeni inscriptions, they abound in round strokes (dawuwtir), 
which brings the writing nearer to modern JVasfa' liq. 

The modern Qutb Cáhib Mosque, so called from Hazrat Sháh 
Qutbuddin, a pious man who is said to have come from  Bhágalpür 
to Panduah, has the following inscription. 


Jnseription XIV. z (Persian). 


àl!) Cy) eom all) ! aj) 3 . 


Ot laS dw, hai safe (LU tt cam yya 

A Lady AA. G3 pas opu UD tail ale o WE Cu 
. d X - = 

ds ladja prac jl datas * wale lus les j dae? yas As 


de x51 935) we ei ost! 4$ a dy AM co jJ d (e 
ad Gy AU KaxS — e 3l; a$ cem eve e. 


«sean 7 


i IES Ax 

Hence the mosque was built in the 9th year of Muhammad Shah 
of Dihlí, A. H. 1140, or A. D. 1727-28, by one Fath Khán, son of 
Shujá' Afghán Súr. The poet Azad, who mentions, himself in the 
last line, I am told, was the son of Munshi Shákir, of whom a 
letter-writer exists, entitled Jnsha $ Shakir. The first homistich of 
the second verse is faulty in metre; for in scanning the ain of 
Shujá! has to be eliminated, and 435 must be read 435 fatah, accord- 
ing to the Hindustani pronunciation. The 7érzkh also is awkward, 
The last migra’ gives 1130 ; and the amzah over the final A in ka’ bah 
must be counted, as it does in scanning, fora ya, which gives 10 
more; hence 1140. 


Birbham near the old Püdisháhi rond by that King, was published in 
Journal A. S. Bengal, for 1561, p. 390. The inscription mentions the yenar — 
A. H, 922 (A.D. 1516) Two others of A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 1502 and 
1503) will be fonnd in the Proceedings for 1870, p. 112, note aud p. 297. 

The legend on the Husain Shah published by Laidley, PL V. No. 21, is very 


unclear, ‘The words after assulfdn are evidently a du'd on the king. The 


frat word looks like abgdhu or abgahd, the second seems to be lil-Xdjoh ; then 
comes a broken word, after wiiehn there is a minanuuhkuw wa muhdmiduhu 


Liindyat (7) Wáhi. The rest is clear. 
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In tho mosque of the Astinah, there is a short inscription which 
shews that it was once repaired by a Hindú.” 
Inscription AF. (Persian). 
[4235 als] 
pie platy dae? ee 
VEMM AE E a, oe a? 
1 (VV Alu 9 ^ed J? pietat e 


Tug KALIMAH. 


The lamp, the mosque, the niche, the pulpit, Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Usmán, 
and Haidar('Ali) A. H, 1177. [A.D.,1763]. Built by Lal Kunwar Nath. 
EE. 
Díiínánáth lies about a kos east 
Jahánábád, which forms the ‘north-w | 
District. The far hdgáh mentioned i in the Proceet 
p. 120, has two inscriptions, - "The southern entrance 
ing verses (metre, short JHazay). : 


|  Znscription. XVI. (Persian). 
eel ABA gli Dam sjy as AU gy 
— (AA aM eiua uela D jl cfe al lye 
pm QS s epa sai PIC PSUS alle as 
2 —— ils CEST dien) n ER Áo (BS ela 
J Ur. 2 abes ja ec EENES 333e e? Iie Je 
eg ole ole Jata oA afa ia JST AU pee Slo 
pem 22j9 ke nue vu D Je Velo ade, 4 
e» Jes de oy ee # clo Tas ul eas le ty 














Madáran, in the parganah of 
ortion of the Múgli 
hgs for this year, 
the follow- 
















123 of the Proceedings for 1870, dargdhs of ACE 5 
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In the reign of Muhammad Shah, whon Nawab AasgndJa ng had left 
Orpså for Bengal, he encamped at this place which is called Dinánàát bh, and 
devoted himself to establishing order in the Sábah of Bengal, according to 
the strict order of the sovereign. The hearts of the subjects rejoiced at the 


happy news. This place bas therefore been called Mutdrak Mansal; for the 


wishes of the people were fullfilled. 
When this happy spot was laid ont, I (the poct) searched for a hemistich 
Which was to give the tartkh, and a voice from heaven whispered into my ear, 





‘Mubarak Manzil o daulatsard ham’. 4 
, Thig gives A. H. 1136, or A. D, 1723-24, 
On the northern gatewaly, there are two verses (metre Jfujtass). 


l Inseription XVII (Persian). 
* « we 
pike Cte, 2d) 
e AEN 


When by order, of the ge 
voice from henv EÉXSue FOE 
Ja e 'dlam', this 


VAN Ur 
“ @ — ije afalit j 


) 






cs! 





safety was erected, the 
e words * Sardi Mutu- 
iulm ulk, the refuge 








minulm»'* 
> ~~) world, 


The letters of the Tavikh give A. H. 1143 or A: D. 1730-31. | 
Regarding Mutamin ul Mulk Shujá'uddaulah Aad-jang Bahádur 
vide Stewart's Bengal, p. 261. . ; - 


In conclusion I may be allowed to express a hype that the mem- 
bers of the Society will forward to Calcutta rulbings of inscrip- 
tions. It is thus alone that our imperfect knowledze of the history 
of this country can be completed. For Bengal especially — 
tions are of great value, because old histories have” porished, 
and coins and local records are the only available sources.* — 


repeat the words which tho author of the Tubagdt i Ndciri has i i 
i unparalleled liberalit of Lachman Sen, ES Inst Kine f Barend: agate 
5.148) anhu-l 'azáb, may God lessen his punishment in hell! (Tabs. Nagiré, 
_* Since writing the above, rubbings and copies of (MühammndanY; ipti 
have been. went to the Society by Messrs. (ioci eg MIA eee J 
im Sparel), jory (Chaprah), Carlleyle (Agrah), Oldham (Gházipür), and by a 
* o Muhammadan gentleman in Bardwán. They will be published in the next 
. mumber of the Journal, Information has also been received of inscriptions 
REDE at Ambika Kálnah (Culoa on the Hooghly) near the tomb of one Ukul 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF DIPLOMMATINJE FROM THE ÉKHASI 
Hirs, —by Major H. H. Gopwrx-AvsTEN, F. R. G. 8., 
Deputy Superintendent Topographical Survey of India. 

[Received 18th January, 1868; read* 7th July, 1869.] 


The following descriptions will form, as regards the genus 
Diplommatina, a continuation of those, in Part II, Vol. XXXVII of 
the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, by W. T. Blanford, Esq. =- 
of the Geological Survey. It is trusted, with the help of the plates, 







they may be of somo use to collectors, when identifying species of P 

this interesting genus. All the species here described were collect- — 

ed by myself within the last few years. | j 
1. Diplommatina Jatingana, n. sp. Pl. L, fig. 1. a 


Shell dextral, ovate fusiform, solid, pale corneous ; specimens, when — * 


young, often of a brightsienna, diaphanous ; rather — and sharply 
- costulated on the four whorls near the apex, becoming fainter se , 
and from the ante-penultimate to the body whorl almost smooth, or 


E A a faint trace of ribbing; spire conic, sides flattened, apex | * 








2 Descriptions of new species of Diplommatina. [ No. I, 
rather acute, suture slightly impressed below; whorls 74, the 
ante-penultimate the largest; penultimate whorl slightly constrict- 
s. ed at } turn behind the peristome, last whorl ascending chiefly 
5 behind the constriction; aperture sub-vertical, broadly curiculate ; 
| peristome solid, double, columellar margin straight, right-angled 
at base; the usual tooth, large, coarse and blunt, sometimes 
— descending ; lips very slightly expanded, outer more so than the 
| inner, this last continuous, forming a strong callus upon the 

t penultimate whorl. 
Animal, pale, almost colourless, tentacles bwown, labial ribbon 

long and tapering. 
Height, 4 mm. ; diameter, 21 mm. ; diameter of aperture, 1 mm. 





—— Habitat. Hill at the junction of the Kayeng and Jatinga rivers. 
-— N. Cachar Hills. 

d This is a very handsome and peculiar species, and one of 
j. the largest I have obtained in these hills; it was only found 
= on the above isolated hill, where it was abundant. I have 


named it after the large river, the Jatinga, that flows below. 
The species is nearly allied to D. Blanfordiana and D. somi- 
sculpta : itis, however, somewhat more tumid, and has shallower 
‘sutures than either of these forms; and while it has not the 
— distant retro-relict peristome and rimation of the former, it ap- 
= pears to be less sharply angulated at the base of the peristome 
= — fhan the latter. But the most distinctive character is the position 
^ of the slight constriction of the penultimate whorl which, instead of 
being in front of, or above, the aperture, as im D. Blanfordiana, D. 
semisculpta and D. pachychetlus, is at a considerable distance, 
about } turn behind it, (vide fig. la, pl. I). Hence the suture 
of the last whorl rises rapidly behind the constriction, runs for a 
short distance in front of it parallel with the preceding suture, and 
cmd again ascends to the margin of the peristome, 














A Diplommatina depressa, n. sp. Pl. L, fig. 2. 


A: Shell dextral, not rimate, ovate, depressed; colour light amber, 
| tng ge ge a rubescent at apex ; costulation throughout close but sha 








; whorls 5, sides with 
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"vexity, ante-penultimate much the largest and tumid ; last whorl rises 
on the penultimate, almost to the suture, contracting the breadth of. 
latter excessively; aperture vertical, broadly auriculate ; peristome- 
solid, double, the outer lip thick and strong, interrupted; the 
inner continuous, spreading in a broadly appressed parietal callus - 
upwards on the sinistral side ; columellar tooth large and thick ; base  — 
prominent, descending. 

Opereulum and animal not observed. * 

Height, 14 mm. ; diameter, } mm. ; diameter of aperture, 3 mm. 1 

Habitat.—W oodssat Jawai, Jaintia Hills; also at Lailangkote, R- 
about 4000 feet, where the specimens were larger. 

The small size, few whorls, impressed suture, obtuse apex &e. dis- 
tinguish this form readily. As in the preceding species, the last -~ 
whorl rises rapidly on the penultimate, and to a greater extent 
than in most species of this genus. In all these characters, it ex- 
hibits a nearer approach to Opisthostoma than any species of Diplom- 
matina yet described. a 
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3. Diplommatina Sherfaiensis, n. sp. Pl. I., fig. 3. 
* Shell dextral, ovate, fusiform, sub-rimate, thin, rubescent straw —— | 
colour, diaphanous ; sculpture very fine, close, filiform, shewing well f 
on all the whorls; spire with sides slightly convex, apex sub- 
acuminate, conic; whorls 6, convex, penultimate and ante-penul- 
timate of very nearly the same size, the former being slightly the 
largest and more tumid ; last whorl constricted in front of peris- 
tome above the aperture, ascending ; aperture sub-vertical, columellar 
margin much rounded, the tooth very small, and in some old speci- 
mens is hardly to be detected; peristome thin, double and close, - 
the outer very slightly expanded, the inner distinetly so, continuous, z : 
forming a thin broad parietal callus. Animal not observed. ; 
Height, 3 mm. ; diameter, 1} mm. ; diameter of aperture, } mm, 





E Habitat. —On the highest ridges of the north Cachar hills, parti- 


cularly the peaks “Sherfaisip’ and ‘* Marangksi," about 5, 500 


Je - dn dense forest; I have named it after the former, a culminat- - x 
ir ing point c of the range. arts * 
DE e 35, of this species, the constriction on the penultimate - A 

s been shewn. When looking over a large number at 
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Descriptions of new species P Diplomasia: “tte. 1 É —* Ai 
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shells of this genus, it is found to be a common feature in many 
= species, but is not always visible, and more apparent and commoner 
in some species than in others. In form and size this species much 
. resembles D. Puppensis, W. B 1 f., but is readily distinguished by 
its fine close costulation, and by the roundness of the aperture, 
(which is not angulated as in the above and many other species, ) 
| and by the Minna of the — 





X BErunmstina BOLT plaucis: car., Pl. L, fig. 4 
_ D. polyplewris, Benson, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bongal, Vol. XXXVII, Pt. II, 

1868, p. 83, PI. iii, fig. 1. 

Shell dextral, ovate, cylindrical, not rimate, rather thick, pale 
amber colour, subtranslucent, regularly, deeply and rather closely E 
costulated throughout; spire with sides elevately conoid, apex 
blunt; whorls 63, convex, suture deeply impressed; the difference 
between the size of the penultimate and ante-penultimate is 

scarcely appreciable, and those towards apex decrease very rea- 
RS  gularly ; last whorl scarcely ascending ; aperture vertical, circular ; 
peristome double, moderately thick; outer and inner lip equally 
developed, outer expanded angulate at the base of the columella ; 
the inner straight, continuous over the penultimate whorl in a 
+) Ofhin narrow callus; constriction in front of aperture. Animal 
iot seen. 

- — Height, 14 mm., diam. 3 mm. ; diam. of aperture, 4 mm. 

T E - — Habitat. —North Cachar and north Jaintia hills, it damp woods, » 
p E "This peculiar variety is distinguished from D. depressa, which is 
E ' about the same size, by its cylindrical form, its greater thickness. 
and opacity, and by its comparative regularity of form, the last  —— 
whorl scarcely ascending on the penultimate. ; 7 
"The specimen figured has the columellar tooth but slightly 
. developed, in others it is seen much larger and pointed. 


6 s — — J — n. sp. 











ell a i elongately ovate, rather tumid, — au ato, rh ch = 
T pm ur, rply very regularly and distantly — 
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— solids: spire — slightly convex ; whorls 54, Eu convex, | 
suture deep, penultimate whorl largest, last whorl strongly con- 
stricted in front of the aperture, rising very slightly behind the 
peristome, chiefly between the inner and outer peristome; 


slightly expanded, scarcely thickened, terminating in a sinuation 





ee 


oa 


aperture slightly oblique, sub-circular : peristome double, inner 4 


— at the base of the columella; outer greatly produced, expanded, 
continuous ; parietal callus thin, moderately extended; columellar — — 
" tooth blunt, moderately developed. 


Height, 23 mm., yiameter, 1} mm., diameter of aperture with 
peristome, 3 min. 
Habitat — Locally plentiful in damp woods near Jawai, Jaintia 
hills, at about 4500 ft. elevation ;—very rare in west Khasi Hills 
where only one specimen was found. 

This species is very near D. gibbosa, from the same region, describ- 
ed by Mr. W. T. Blanford, and thus affording a second instance 
of a type interinediate between the dextral forins D. pachycheitus, 
JD. diplocheitus, &c., and the sinistral forms of the Solomon Isles, &e. 
| It is distinguished readily from D. gibbosa by its more regularly 
ovate form, its costulation, and the even, non-sinuated margin of the 
^ inner peristome. 

‘Since the transmission of specimens of Diplommatina, published 
in the Journal for 1868, to Mr. W. T. Blanford, I haye been 
fortunate enough to discover this species again. As the above 
quoted figure, on pl. iii, of the ** Contributions to Indian Malacology, 
| — No. LX." was taken from a single shell, subsequently broken, the 
mr: yz ‘species remained unfortunately unnamed and undescribed. JD. 
. — gibbosa L have found at Teria Ghat, but it is very rare in that 
Wie - locality, so rich in genera of other land shells. 

Vad rs — Pi: Fs 

6. Diplommatina parvula, n. sp. Pl. I, fig. 5. : 
* f Shell dextral, ovate, tumid, depressed, thin ; colour bright corneous, 
^ pale in some specimens, translucent, finely yet sharply costulated 
| E thr oughout ; spire oval, apex very flat, and blunt. Whorls 5, 
" wi ] | sic les very concave, enlarging rapidly from the apex, ante- 
| penultimate the largest, body whorl ascends slightly within a 


tort dista t b cé e of the peristome, suture deeply gestum: aperture - 
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i circular with slight obliquity, columellar margin rounded, the 
3 usual tooth absent; peristome strong, well developed, double, both 
outer and inner lips expanded, the former to the greatest extent, 
the latter forming a thick parietal callus, 
Height, 0.065 inch, (1) mm.); thickness, 0.035, (1 mm.) 
p Habitat —Moyong on north face of Khasi hills, not very plentiful. 
e This shell was found during the field Season 1866-67, and I am 
sorry that owing to some oversight it was not included among the 
JDiplommatine sent to Mr. W. T. Blanford, whose description 
would have been so much more perfect. I hyve retained the name 
parvula, being the one selected by him, on inspection of a drawing 
of the shell. 


7. Diplommatina insignis, n. sp. Pl. LI, fig. 1. 
Shell sinistral, acuminately oval, colour corneous or pink, costula- 
t tion close and strong on the upper whorls, obsolete on the two 
z last; spire rather pointed. Whorls 8, lower rounded, at apex 
E flat-sided; penultimate the largest, the constriction of this last 
situated in front and covered by the parietal callus; suture im- 
pressed, aperture vertical, oval; peristome double, outer much 
thickened, inner continuous, callus strong ; columellar margin round. 
| ed, the tooth-like process moderate. 
V. Operculum, thin, spiral, no boss at the back. Animal pale 
. colored, tentacles, black, rostrum pink; the body spotted with 
jd — black which shews through the shell in fresh specimens. 
12:1 Height 0.27 inch. ; diam, 0.13 inch. ; diam. of ap. with peristome 
= 0:10 inch. 
Habitat.—In the forests of Burrail range, at about 3000 feet, Asalu, 
(O5 particularly the forest near Garilo or Chota Asalu. i. 
— ^ phis fine sinistral form is up to the present time the largest known | 
Ér ‘species from India. Itis a well marked shell, and differs widely 
— from the other sinistral species from these hills, three of which are 
— “abd known, D. gibbosa W. Blanf., D. Jaintiaca, God-Aust. 
| l the above, * 


m Diplommatina tumida, n. sp. Fl. H, fig. 2... AC. "i 
iell dextral, ovately and tumidly fusiform, color. pele — 
ali green ; costulation fine and close throughout ; s] mente 
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rather pointed. Whorls 8, lower tumid, sides routed below, flat 


above, penultimate the largest; suture impressed,—a well marked 
constriction of penultimate whorl situated close behind the peris- 
tome, last whorl rises slightly on the penultimate ; aperture vertical, 
| cireular, columellar, margin rather straight, tooth large, peristome 
m double, moderately thickened and continuous, forming a callus on 
the penultimate. 

Height 0.23 ; diam. 0.13: ; diam. of an. with peristome, 0.07. 

Habitat —Burrail range near Nenglo, N. Cachar hills, in forest, 

and as usual among Toca Aying leaves. 

This species is a close ally of D. paehwyeheitus, B s., partaking also 
somewhat of tho character of D. Blanfordiana, but tis a more tumid 
` form, and particularly the position of the constriction separates it 

well from both those shells. 


Fifteen species of Diplommatina are now known from these hills 
alone, and when the Garo hills have been explored, and the higher 
) : portions of the Burrail and Patkoi ranges, Munipür, &c, we may 
expect more additions. Even now it establishes this region as quite 
a centre of the genus, though I think it very possible many species 
have escaped observation in other places, from the small size and 
difficulty in finding these shells, 


"Air, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON Diplommatine, Al yeeus, and Pup. émbricifera. 


-T 


On almost all the species of Diplommatina that I have examined a 
constriction of the penultimate whorl is to be found, and in the larger 
— Species it is very well developed. This constrietion of the whorl 
* marks of course tho position of the operculum whon the animal is fully 

— withdrawn into the shell, and the opereulum of dead specimens 
F is nlso to be found at this point. It would appear from an examina- 
l a ‘tion of these shells, that the constriction also marks the commente- 
_ ment of the formation of the columellar tooth. Behind the con- 

| striction the inside of the whorl appears thicker and is much 
| more polished ; with the constriction this contracts, leaves the 
Re € outer surface of the shell and continues asa rim, like the sharp 

. — a screw, running down and round the columella, 

pon the columellar margin of the peristome in the more 
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species of Diplommatine. 





Deseri ptions of new 


. or less blunt tooth-like process, characteristic of the genus. — 
Situated also at the constriction on the roof of the whorl at this. 
point may be seen a long tube-like ridge, very similar to the 
external tube of Alycæus, only that it diminishes from the back 
forwards. The position of the operculum as regards both this and 
the lower rim is at the back. It does not seem to me at all clear, 
for what purposes this internal formation has been created. 

"æ Possibly the extremity of the foot carrying the operculum travels 
along the screw-like thread, and the ridge above may give the 
necessary guiding surface to the operculux when the animal 
issues from its shell. ‘The operculum, situated as it is so far from 
the aperture, would require some fulcrum or guiding edges, to pass 
it evenly and smoothly out of the shell. 

On plate ii, in figure 3, I have endeavoured to shew the position 
of the operculum and constriction from the front of Dipl. pachy- 
cheilus ; in fig. 4, the interior of the shell from the left hand side, 
where ¢ represents the spiral rim ; ¢, the position of the constriction ; 
r, the upper ridge or tube. 

Figs. 5 and 5a, are respectively a side view and plan of the 
relative positions of the operculum and the commencement of the 
spiral rim. x 

In fig. la, pl. I, I have shewn 
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the position of the constrietion in 


fig. 7 and 8, pl. II). rA 
closely allied, or identical with 
the dentition of P. imbricifera, 


— of an Alyceus and of a Pupina, (vide 
‘Fig. 7, is taken from a large form 
* A. Ingrami, B ens. ; fig. 8 represents 
|» — Benson. e 
| In Alyeeus the form of arrangement is ¿ły } gia all the uncini 
eing 5 cusped, with the exception of the outer on which I could only 
detect 4. It may be noticed that in the drawing the 5 cusps are no! 
she but it must be remembered that they can 
~ ony tain positions, or from certain po nts of view 
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D. Jatingana, situated behind the aperture, a considerable distance, ~ 1 
and as yet peculiar to this species alone. nm. 
Fig. 6 is the lingual ribbon of D, pachycheilus, B s.,—the outer 
laterals are very small and indistinct, | 
In order to compare the lingual ribbon of Diplommatina with 
those of other allied genera, I have added figures of the dentition 
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the toothed edges being strongly curved, both longitudinaly and late- 
rally. In figure 7a, 75 the uncini are drawn on a larger scale, 
shewing the tube-like form of the roof and its hase. The uncini of 
this species are peculiarly spreading and fan-like, especially on the 
1st and 2nd laterals. 
ib The lingual ribbon of Pupina differs considerably in form from the 
last, ;3; 4 <3, The laterals are four-cusped, the medial tooth 
only being tri-cusped, and after alo»; search I could not detect 
more than as given above. The breadth of the ribbon was -008 
inch. P, imbricifera \s the only species that I have met with in 
these hills. Specimens from the Burrail hills are smaller and more 
tumid than those from the Khasi hills, but differ in no other 
` respect; the animal is quite black, of the usual Cyclephoroid form, 
tentacles moderately long and slender. 





ConTrisutions TO Inp1an Maracoroav, No. XI.—DzscnriPTIONS 
or New Srecres or Paludomus, Cremnoconchus, Cyclostoma and 


of Helicide from various parts of India, — by WILLIAM 
T. BLANMFOnD, A. R. S. M., F. G. S., &c. 
* [Received 25th June ; read 17th July, 1869.] 


| The following species are from various collections. For speci- 
A mens from the Khasi and Garo hills, and from Cachar, I am in- 
= - debted to Major Godwin-Austen. Those from Western and 
= Southern India have been found by Major Bedfome, Major 
Evezard, Mr. Fairbank and mygelf. - 


1. Paludomus reticulata, sp. nov., Pl. ITI, fig. 1. 


S Testa imperforata, globosa, solida, albida, epidermide fusca induta, liris 
— reticulatis spiralibus et verticalibus decussato-sculpta, lirarum intersec- 
fe = tionibus nodiferis. | Spira brevis ; apice eroso ; sutura profunda. <Anfr. 
superst. 2-3 convert, ultimus infra suturam tumidus. Apertura ovalis, 


2^ " | postice. viz subangulata, parum obliqua, intus cerulescens ; peristoma 
* ema, acutum Jere rectum, ad basin vix relrocurvatum, intus minute cor- 


psn, 


Idhan 
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h margine basali expansiusculo ; columellá mediocri. Opero. 
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normale. Diam. miaj. 17, min. 134, alt, 19 mm, Apertura 134 mm. alta, 
10 mm. lata, 


Hab. in Cachar. (God win-Auston.) 

This is an ally of P, sephanus, B s., so far ns form is concerned, 
but it differs widely in sculpture, and although that is not a 
character of much importance in the genus Paludomus and its allies, 
still, as no intermediate forms between the two are known, it ap- 


a OP ers quite justitiable to seperate them. 


2. Paludomus rotunda, «p. nov., Pl. OT, fig. 2, 


Testa non rimata, globosa, rotunda, solida, wie ide fusca induta, 
sub-levigata, atriis incrementi et liris sub-obsoletis confertis, minutia, 
apiralibus decussantibus signata. Spira brevissima ; apice erosulo; sutura 
viz impressa. Anfr. 24-3 rapide crescentes, primi parum convexi, ulfimus 
valde major, tumidus, antice non descendens, subtus convexus, Apertura 
sub-ovalis, postice angulata, obliqua, intus fasciis 2-3 intrantibus ornata ; 
peristoma simplex, acutum, margine basali expansiusculo; columella 
albida, callosa, lata. Opere. normale. Alt. 15, diam. may, 14 mm. 

Hab. in regione Travancorica, (Bed dom e.) 

This is the most rounded form of restricted Paludomus with which 
Tam acquainted. But for the operculum, it could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from some specimens of Philopotamis globulosus. It 
is, however, easily distinguished from all other Indian Paludomi ; the 
nearest approach to its form is in the Burmese P. ornatus, B s. 

I am not acquainted with the exact loeality which is, however, in 
the South West of the Indian peninsula, and, I believe, iu the 


‘Travancore hfis, 





3. CremnoconcHus conicus, sp. nov., Pl. IIT, fig. 3. 
Testa imperforata, ovato-conica, solida, albida, fascia spirali castaned 


supra peripheriam interdum ornata, epidermide olivaced, haud nitidd, 
eere conica ; apice acuto, plerumque eroso ; ; sutura profunda: 
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nucleo eub-basali, haud procul a latere columeliari sito. Long. exempli 
adolescentis spirå perfectd 8, diam. 6, ap. long. 44, lat. 39 mm.; 
exempli majoris, apird erosá, long. 9), diam. 7, ap. long. 6, lat. 6 mm. 

Hab. ad Torna, haud procul a Poona versus occidentem. 

- Par. canaliculatus ; PL III, fig. 4 ; sutura canaliculata, an- 
Jraetibus jurta suturam acute carinatis. Long. 8, diam. 64. 

Hab. ad Torna. 

p In consequence of the preoceupation®of the name  Cremnobates foe 4 3 
a genus of fishes,* I have in the Ann. and Mag. Natural History, — 
for May, 1869, propQyed to substitute Cremnoconchue. The present | 
is a third species of this peculiar form of the Zittorinide, the others 
being C. Syhadrensis, the type of tho genus, and C. carinatus, é 
Layard, originally doscribod as an Anculofus. All these shells have 
a similar habitat,—precipices or steep hill sides in places where 
water runs over the rocks during the monsoon. C. Syhadrensia ia 
found on the hills opposite Bombay. I have met with it not only * 
at Khandalla where the first specimens were obtained, but also on 
Matheran hill and at Egutpoora. C. carinatus has only been found 
at Mahableshwar. The present form was met with abundantly on 
the steep slopes of Torna one of the old Deccan hill forts about 35 
miles west of Poona. The specimens were taken from rocks by 
the sides of the small torrents running down the hill side. 

The canaliculate variety serves to connect the typical form with 
carinatus, as many specimens have the angle at the periphery more _ 
marked than in the typical conicus; but specimens of carinatus are 
of a somewhat different form, with considerably less swollen whorls, 

| Perhaps all three forms should be considered as varieties of one  . 

l species, for which, however, the name caréna/us, which is not very 

appropriate even for full grown specimens of the Mahableshwar 


; shell, can scarcely be retained with propriety. 3 
Enc. Mr. Layard's original description of the latter shell was taken | 

"t — from a specimen in Mr. Hugh Cuming's cabinet, which, like — 
other Bombay shells in the satne collection, was probably originally 

E n derived from Mr. Fairbank, to whom also I am indebted for speci- 
ii mi n s, as T did not meet with the shell myself at Mahableshwar. 

3 t | nmn inlined to beliovo tha the type described by Mr. Layard 


"UL "© Desoribed by Dr. Günther in Proc. Zool, Soc. 1861, p. 974 J 
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was not adult, though larger in its dimensions than the shells 
I possess; I therefore, add the description and figure of a small 
adult specimen. 


4. Cremnoconchus carinatus, Layard, sp., Pl. IIT, 
fig. 5. 

Syn. Anculotus carinatus, Layard, P. Z, S., 1854, p. 94. 

Testa subperforata, ovato-conica, solida, olivacea, sub epidermide 
albescens, fascia lata Fufescenti supra peripheriam notata. Spira conica ; 
apice eroso ; sutura profunda, sub-canaliculata. Anfr. circa 5, plerumque 
2-3 superstites conveziusculr, ultimus Juxta — et ad peripheriam 
obtuse angulatus, subtus convexiusculus. Apertura obliqua, ovata, postice 
viz angulata, intus sordide albida, interdum castaneo-fasciata ; peristoma 
tenue, rectum; margine columellari callose-expanso. Long. Th, diam. 
o mm. 

Hab. ad Mahableshwar. 

The animal is very similar to that of C. Syhadrensits. Foot 
short, rounded, containing a few indistinct coloured granules as 
amongst the JMe/aniide; muzzle short, its breadth exceeding the 
length, blackish at the end, the remainder of the animal being 
white. Tentacles rather short, subulate; eyes lateral, on slight 
projections at the base of thetentacles. The lingualribbon is very 
long ; in one specimen it measured 14 millimetres. I have no note 
of the exact form of the teeth. The animal is amphibious in its 
habits. 


5. Cyclostoma (Otopoma) Hinduorum, Fl. ITI, fig. 6. 

Syn. Ofopoma clausum, Sow., apud Benson, Ann: and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., Ser. 3, Vol. IV, pp. 92, 95. 

O. Hinduorum, W.Blanf,A.& M.N. H., Ser. 3, Vol. XIII, 
p. 464. 

O. Hinduorum, Pfeiffer, Mon. Pneum. Supp. 2, p. 122. 

Testa imperforata, clausa, umbilicata, globoso-turbinata, solidula, 
nitida, striata, juxia suturam et circa umbilicum levis, extus. versus 
| peripheriam liris spiralibus sub-confertis nonnunquam obsoletis circumdata, 


carnea, vel allido-carnea ; apice plerumque nigro ; spira eonoideo-conveza ; 


sutura impressa. Anfr. 4 convexi, ultimus teres, antice descendens, vart- 





| cem imperfectum interdum pone aperturam gerens. Apertura fere verticalis 
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| — Joe: —— marginibus d'isjunctis, externo antice arcua- 
to, basali expanstusculo, columellari sub-late expanso, umbilicum omnino — 
callo complente. — Opere. testaceum, intus membranaceum, paucispirale, 
margine interno anfractuum elevato, nucleo excentrico. | 

Diam. maj. 12, min. 11, axis 9, ap. diam. 6 mm. 

Hab. in AKathiawar. (W. Theobald.) 

From Cyclostoma ( Otopoma) clausum, S o w., to which Mr. Ben son 
referred the present form, it is distinguished by being much smooth- 
- er, with a less excavated umbilical region and a higher spire. 

I have not previotly published a COEUR description or figure " 
of this shell. It is the most eastern form of the sub-genus known, 
other forms assigned to Ofopoma found in the Indian and Burmese 

^ areas having been shewn to belong to the Cyclophoride. 
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6. Nanina plicatula, sp. nov., Pl. III, fig. 7. 


Testa vix perforata, depressa, tenuissima, cornea, confertim striatula, 
lineis minutis confertissimis spiralibus sub-lente undique decussata. Spire — D 
depresso sub-conica ; apice obtuso ; sutura parum impressa., Anfr, 6 con- 
vexiusculi, sensim accrescentes, penultimus extus ad suturam plicatus, | 
ultimus carina e plicis obliquis validis constante instructus, subtus tumidior, — 
antice non descendens, Apertura fere. verticalis, rotundato-lunarts, ad i 
finem peripherie viw angulata; peristoma tenue, marginibus con vergen- 
tibus, externo infra medium leviter sinuato, columellari sub-verticalt, 
superne reflexo, perforationem fere tegente. Diam. maj. 22, min. 19., 
axis 11 mm. Apert. 10 mm. alta, 12 lata. — 
— Hab. in montibus Khasi (God win-Austoen.) 

This shell which I suppose to be a Nanna, is quite peculiar 
amongst Indian forms, and I do not know any to which it can be 
e nor am I quite clear as to its proper section. It may 









be easily distinguished by its strong plicate keel. pee 

ra" À a n ij 
* 7. Nanina Pollux, Theobald, var. a 
< [t 3 

S ge Testa perforata, depressa, lenticularis, acute earinata, tenuis, cornea, T 
Ar d E itida, striatula, lineis aptralibus minutissimis sub-lente, fere — — 





"ussala. Spira depresso-conica ; apice obtuso ; sutura linearis. Anfr. 5%, 
* con — iusculi, extus concariusculi et colore saturatiort, ultimus juxta ! 
| carina m compressus, subtus conyexus, non descendens. Apertura — 
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j angulato-Iunaris ; peristoma tenue, marginibus callo tenui junctis, basali 
- leviter undulato, juxta perforationém vix reflexo. Diam. maj. 30, min. 27, 
axis 114 mn. 

Hab. Nongkulong et Habiang in montibus Khasi (Godwin- 
Austen.) 

This appears to me a variety of Mr. Theobald's species, differ- 
ing only in the last whorl being a little narrower. Mr. Theobald's 
—* type of which I have a specimen is from Teria Ghat on the south 
— side of the range. Major God win-Austen's specimens are 


— from the North side: £ 

— 

^ 8. Nanina Cherraensis, sp. nov., Pl. III, fig. 8. 

bL : ; i 213 - 
e^ Testa perforata, depressa, acute carinata, lenticularis, tenuis, nitidula, 
k castaneo-cornea, striis inerementi et lineis minutis spiralibus undique con- 
f? Jertim decussata; spira depresso conica; apice obtuso ; sutura linearis. 


zInfr. 6, intus convexiusculi, extus planulati, ultimus juxta carinam com- 
gressus, subtus convexus, non-descendens. Apertura obliqua, angulato- 


lunaris ; peristoma tenue, margine basali leviter undulato, columellaré juxta 
l perforationem vix reflexo. Diam. maj. 32, min. 29, axis 13) mm. 

l i Hab. ad Cherra Püánji in montibus Khasi. (Godwin-Austen.) 
ei I should not have distinguished this shell from N. Pollux, 


Theobald, had not Major Godwin-Austen assured mo that 
the animal is totally different from that of the shell described above. 
It is distinguished by its higher spire, darker colour and by the 
more marked spiral striation. A few specimens only were met with 
in the deep valley below Cherra, 















9, Nanina rubellocincta, sp. nov., Pl. III, fig. 9. 

— Testa perforata, depressa, tenuis, cornea, levis, nitidula, minute striatula, 
lineis minutissimis spiralibus sub-lente sub-obsolete decussata. Spira fere 
per: plana ; apice vir prominulo ; sutura parum impressa, Anfr, 6-05, primi 
^ vix CONVERT, intus cornet, extus ruft, ultimus ad peripheriam sub- angulatus et 

pre latá rufa, utrinque gradatim pallidescente cinetus, subtus tumidior, 

F wiura subverticalis, late lunata; peristoma tenue, marginibus callo 

poco basali leviter arcuato, columellari obliquo, superne ad 

Drevissime reflexo. Diam. maj. 35, min. 31, alt. 14, 

ae 9. mm. lata, 12 alta. Exempli minoris diam, may 31, — 
anm. z pu 7-4 ke Y 
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Hab. ad Habiang in montibus Garo, (Godwin-Aus je n. ) * es = 

"This shell is somewhat allied to the Tenasserim N. acerra of a 
Benson, but it is much less globose and easily distinguished by its | 
rufous periphery, 


10. Nanina Austeni, sp. nov., Pl. III. fig. 10. 


Testa imperforata, conoidea, depressa, tenuis, cornea, acute carinata, 
superne confertim arcuate costulata, costulys infra carinam evanescentibus, 
subtus levis, polita, radiato-striatula. Spira breviter conoidea, lateribus : 
concaviusculis ; apice dX uso ; sutura non impressa. Anfr. GY planulati, lente £ 
accrescentes, cujusque margine externo leviter projiciente, ultimus parum M 
latior, compresse carinatus, antice non descendens, subtus convexus. 
Apertura angulato lunaris, parum obliqua; peristoma obtusum. album, 
infra carinam leviter sinuat um, marginibus callo tenui junctis, columellart 
obliquo, magis incrassato, superne haud reflexo. Diam. maj. 15, min. 135, 
axis 7 mm. 

Hab. ad THabiang in montibus Garo, extra fines meridionales provincie — 
Assam in India orientali. (Godwin-Austen.) "uo. | 

This very pretty little species, which I name after the discoverer, 
is intermediate in some respects between N. serrula, Bs. and NS i 
climacterica, Bs., resembling the former above, and the latter be- 
neath. It is distinguished from the first by being imperforate and 
from the latter by the higher spire, stronger sculpture and the pro- 
jection of the external edge of each whorl just above the suture. 


11. Nanina falcata, sp. nov., Pl. III, fig. 11. 

Testa aperte perforata, conoidea, depressa, cornea 3 oblique arcuatim costu- 
lato plicata, plicis infra peripheriam evanescentibus, subtus lævigata, polita, 
radiato striatula. Spira parum elevata, depresso conoidea; apice obtuso ; 
sutura impressa. Anfr. 6 convexi gradatim crescentes, ultimus paulo latior, 
subtus converus, pertpheria sub-angulata antice rotundata, Apertura 
lunaris, parum obliqua ; peristoma tenue, infra peripheriam late sed non 
profunde sinuatum, margine columellari juxta perforationem brevissimo, — 
sub-verticali, reflextusculo. Diam. maj. 13, min. 12, axis 7 mm. | 

Hab. ad Zfabiang in montibus Garo (God win-Auste n.) £ 

This shell. is. somewhat allied to JV. ornatissima, B s., but is much 
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si à 1o o whorl less. It belongs to the same general gibup (Hemi- 
p P) as Austeni, climacterica, ornatissima, &c. P uj 
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12. Nanina Koondaensis, sp. nov., Pl. IIT, fig. 12. 

Testa perforata, depressa, cornea, carinata, doxes superne oblique striata, 
lineis minutis confertis spiralibus sub-lente decussata, subtus levior, nitidula 
radiato striatula, sculptura spirali infra carinam gradatim evanescente. 
Spira parum elevata, depresso-conotdea + apice obtuso ; sufura e 


ix impressa: 
Anfr. 5 convexiusculs, ultimus latior, subtus tumidus, 


carind antica ob- 
tusiort. Apertura obliqua, angulato- lunaris ; peristoma obtusum, rectum, 
intus tenuiter albido-labiatum, Margine columellari obliquo, Juxta perfora- 
lionem reflexiusculo, May. diam. 25, min, 22, 
13 mm. lata, 12 alta. 

Hab. ad Sispara in montibus Aoonda, ad latus occidentale montium 
Nilgiri Indie meridionalis. 

Found by both Major B ed d o m e and myself at the locality men- 
tioned. Itis allied to N. indica, Pfr, and Shiplayt, Pfr., but 
distinguished from both by much finer sulpture and by being more 
swollen beneath. 

A young specimen was obtained by Dr. Stoliczka in the bo- 
tanic garden of Calcutta ; it was probably imported with plants from 
South India. 


axis 12, mm. Apertura 


13. Nanina (Trochomorpha) apicata, sp. nov., PL III, 
fig. 13. 


Testa sub-perforata, vel sub-oblecte perforata, trochiformis, tenuis, cornea, 
sub-leovigata, parum nitida, oblique striata, Spira conica, lateribus fore 
rectis; apice acuto ; sutura non impressa. Anfr. 6 planulati gradatim 
crescentes, ultimus ad peripheriam acute carinatus, infra carinam com- 
pressiusculus, antice. tumidior, circa perforationem convexus, antice non 
descendens. Apertura obliqua, angulato-lunaris sub-rhombea; peri- 
atoma tenue, margine basali sinuato, columellari obliquo, reflexo. Diam. 
may. 14, min. 13, axis 10 mm. - 

Hab. in summis montibus Nilgiri in India meridionali ad Coonoor, 
AVeddiwuttom, &c. 

This is far from a rare shell on the Nilgiris, and I suspect that 


| E reason why it has hitherto remained without a name is, that "HEUS 





pee been confounded by — as it long was by — nre 
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I know it has yore been found at Sispara on the Western edge of 
the Nilgiri plateau, whilst W. apicata is found on the Northern and — 
Eastern portion of the hills. — 

The present shell may be destinguished from most of its allies; 
such as JN. Ayphasma, Pfr., by its want of marked sculpture, its Z. 
straight sides and high spire. 





> 
14. Nanina (Ariophanta) ignmerita, «p. nov. 


Testa sinistrorsa, anguste umbilicata, depressa, sublenticularis, fulvo- 


& i 


cornea, tenure, obl igng striata; spira parum elevata, conotdeo-convera ; 
apice perobluso ; sutura vir. impressa. Anfr. Ak. convexiusculi, ultimus 





magnus, acute carinatis, carina antice obtusiort, subtus tumidiorr, nitidula. 

k: Aperture obliqua sub-securiformis ; peristoma tenue, rectum, margine 

: columellari sub-verticali, reflexo. Diam. may. 25, min. 21, axis 14 mm. t 
Apertura 13 mill, longa, 11 lata. 


Hab. ** South Canara” (Bedd om e). 


This species approaches JV. interrupta, Bs. (N. Himalayana, Li e a)» $ 
but has the sculpture finer and not decussated. I have only seem 
two specimens one of which is quite young, and it is possible that _ 
the one above described is also immature, but there appears no doubt —__ 
that the form is undescribed. The specimen having been returned —— 
to Major Bed do m e, I am unable to figure it at present. 





15. Helix (Plectopylis) macro aa sp. nov. PL 
ILI, fig. 14. 


Testa sinistrorsa, late umbilicata, depressa, discoidea, tenutuscula, pal- 5 
" lido-cornea, superne plicis arcuatis obliquis incrementé et liris spéralibus 
decussata, ad peripheriam et subtus fere levis, striatula: striés nonnullis nae 
fralibus circa umbilicum aliquando distinguendis ; spira plana; apice via *E 
emergente ; 8utura leviter impressa. Anfr, Ak —253 planulati, arcte voluti; y 
ultimus vix latior, supra pertpheriam sub-angulatus, ad latus atque subtus — T: 
= converus, antico leviter descendens. Apertura irregulariter lunaris, n 
— superne compressa, diagonalis ; peristoma albido-labiatum, parum incras- — x4 
— a sdtum, veflexiusculum, marginibus convergentibus, callo tenti Junctis, — 
= ewterno supra peripheriam areuato, Plicatio interna persimilis e£ He- -. 
Pin "is et H. plectostomatis : e lamina unica parietali, verticali et — 
teë lo seula basali, atque pliets 5 palatalibus : basali —— 




















— 
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plici, ceteris duplicibus, constans, Diam. maj. 63, min. 54, alt 232 mm. 

Hab. ad Maírung in montibus Khasi, et varietas minor in valle Itunge 
nu prope Darjiling in Sikkim. 

I procured specimens of this shell, 34 to 43 mm. in diameter, 12 
years ago at Darjiling; they were considered by Mr. Benson a 
small variety of Melis Pinacis, (See Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. for 
April 1860). Recently the"Wame form has been found by Major 
Godwin-Austen in the Khasi hills. It differs sð enormously in 
size from HM. Pinacis, the respective diameter of the two shells being 
64 and 14 millimetres that, as no intermediate [rms have been met 
with, it is evident that the two should bo distinguished, and there 
are several differences of sculpture and form which appear to me to 
bear out the separation. ‘Thus the mouth in 4/7. macromphalus is 
compressed above the periphery, whereas in the larger form the 
mouth is regular. Z. Pinacis too has spiral striation below, which 
is absent in the new form ; and the former has 6, the latter only 5 
internal palatal plicw, which moreover differ from the 5 lower plicse 
‘of M. Pinacis slightly in form. The last named shell also is much 

71 —— angulate at the periphery. 


16. Bulimus vicarius, sp. nov. Pl. III, fig. 15. 

— Testa profunde rimata, oblongo-turrita, tenuiuscula, opaca, ———— 

| castanea, oblique striatula, lineis minutis confertissimis flexuosis. sub- 

— obsoleto decussata ; spira turrita, lateribus convexis ; apice obtuso ; sutura 

—— wmpressa. Anfr. 8 convexi, ultimus k longitudinis sub-equans, basi sub- 
compressus, antice sub-ascendens. Apertura fere verficalis, truncato-ovalts ; 

PW peristoma undique expansum, album, marginibus convergentibus callo tenut 
Junctis, columellari verticali. Long. 15, diam. 5, apert. cum perist, 5 
longa, 4 lata. 

Hab. ad Habiang in montibus Garo (Godwin-Austen). " 
The nearest ally to this shell is B. JVilagaricus, P f r., which, singu- 
larly enough, also occurs in the Khasi Hills, having been found 
| Y Major Godwin-Austen. The present form is distinguish- — — | 
yy greater slenderness and smaller mouth. — 


ES Bulimus Caleadensis, Beadome Mae 
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|. obtecta ; spira conica ; apice obtuso ; sutura impressa, Anfr. 6y convexi, — 
—. regulariter crescentes, ultimus 3- longitudinis sub-aquang, carinatus, subtus 
|. ~ convexus, antice tumidior, Apertura diagonalis, sub-rhomboidea; peris. 
» stoma non incrassatum, expansiusculum, marginibus distantibus, callo — T 
tenui junctia, columellari triangulatim reflexo, perforationem fere tegente. 











? Long. 23, diam. 17 mim., ap. c. pertst. 11 mill. longa, Intus 8 lata. 
Hab. ** Calead hills,” Travancore. e 1 
Of this peculiar sinistral heliciform @u/imus a solitary specimen, r 
" much weathered but perfect, wus found by Major Beddome, It is a 
evidently a coloure®shell but only traces of the epidermis remain- x 
ed. Itis allied to B. a/bizonatus, Rv., and B. intermedius, P fr., of ^ 


Ceylon, but is sinistral and has a shorter more conical form, 
As with JZ. tmmerita, Y have returned the original specimen to 
Major Beddome, and cannot, therefore, add a figure. 


18. Glessula filosa, «sp. no. Pl. UT, fig. 16. 


Testa sub-rimata, turrita, tenuis, cornea, verticaliter plicato-striata, 
parum nitida; spira elevata ; apice obtuso, brevissime conico, sub-mu- 
cronato; sutura impressa. Anfr. 8 convexi, ultimus À longitudinis . 
sub-equans, basi rotundatus. Apertura verticalis, lunato sub-ovalis ; 

La peristoma rectum, tenue; columella arcuata, albida, — s 
Vi exstanto, tenui, oblique truncata. Long. 21, diam. 9 mm. Apert. T- 
mill. longa, 5 lata. . 
Hab. in Travancore (B ed do m e). 
A peculiar form easily distinguished by its strong sculpture, — 
rupt subconical apex, and by the columella standing out from the 





$. — ast whorl, so as to have a groove running along its side. P 
—— 
h. "n - = i A 
E 19. Glessula Singhurensis, sp. nov. Pl. IH, fig. 17. | - 
Se i Aw 
= Testa pyramidali, turrita, tenuis, cornea, polita, nitida, levis, viz —— E 
^ striatula ; ; spira elongato conica ; apice sub-acuta; sutura impressa, | A 


B. minute corrugata. Anjr. 8 convert, ultimus Xy longitudinis vix aquans, | 
M pne rotundatus. Apertura fere verticalis, ovato oblonga; peristoma. : t b 
VET. ob y albesoona ; ; columella valde arcuata, antice oblique cat 

i ; ] fm 44, ap. long. 4, lat, 2) mm. 

| woods | Pes, Singhur, prope Poona, 
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: This is allied to the Nilgiri 6. Jerdon?, Bens., but the sides of 
the spire are lesgconvex, the shell being more regularly pyramidal 
y with a less obtuse apex. 

tet In some of the specimens of this species collected alive, but in 
which the animal had subsequently dried up, I found young shells, 
It would thus appear to be viviparous, 

I have observed the sante circumstance (the occurrence of young 
shells inside the old one) ig G. Cassiaca, Bs. In other species of 
| this genus I have found small round eggs with a calcareous shell, 

| but these may be hatched, before they are depyeited by the parent, 





Í. 20. Glessula rugata, sp. nov. Pl. II, fig. 18. 


Testa turrita, cornea, tenuis, parum nitida, verticaliter confertim 

| plicato striata: striis sub-lente minute et regular iter granulatis, inter- 

i stitiis lineis minutis confertis transversis (spiralibus) in anfractibus 

f superis validioribus, decussatis; spira elongato conica ; apice obtuso ; 

E sutura profunda. Anfr. Tk convexi, ultimus 4 longitudinis sub-cequans. 

| Apertura obliqua fere ovata ; peristoma tenue, rectum , : columella valde 
arcuata, antice oblique truncata. Long. 6, diam. 2 MM., ap, 14 mill. ——— 
~ longa, 1 lata, 

Ww. Hab. ad Singhur, prope Poona. | = 
E Var. major, long. T mill. 

ive Hab. ad Poorundhur, (Ev ez ar d). 

bas No described Indian species of Glessula possess sculpture at all 
resembling that of the present small form. Under an ordinary lens 

— the shell appears to have a plicate striation, but beneath a stronger > 
power the stris nre scen to be regularly nodose, and the decussating — vi 
lines become distinctly visible. The markings are very elegant and | 
regular, almost resembling those on some West Indian forms of. jh 
Bc as Choanopoma. ~ : 























. 291. Glessula lyrata, sp. nov. : 
Testa —— solidula, cornea, parum nitida, verticaliter - 
tulato-plicata, sub-lente lineis minutissimis confertis — — 


obsoletis, , decussata ; spira pyramidalis, lateribus vin denis 
obt — — profunda. , Amr. Tk — — : 
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truncata, semiovalis ; peristoma obtusum ; columella mediocriter arcuata, 
antice oblique truncata. Long. 12, diam. 54, ap. long. 4, lat. 2y mm. 
Hab. ad Mahableshwar, infrequens. 


Var. Matheranica, Pl. III, lig. 19. 

Minor, magis polita, lineis spiralibus carentibus, sculptura in anfractu 
ultimo obsolescenti. Long. 10 lat, 44 mill, 

Hab. Matheran, haud procul a Bombay. 

This shell resembles in form A. Oreas, Ben S., but is distinguished 
from that and all«other allied species by its strongrer sculpture. 
Possibly the two var ties should be ranked apart, as there is consi- 
derable difference,between them. A third form, shorter and more 
tumid, occurs near Poona. As other intermediate varieties proba- 
bly exist, I prefer for the present classing all in one species, but it 
may hereafter be desirable to distinguish them. 


22. Glessula pulla, +p. nov. Pl. III, fig. 20. 
desta purva, turrita, tenuis, fusco cornea, parum nitens, levigata, 
striatula; spira elongato sub-conica, lateribus converiusculis = apice 
obtuso ; sutura impressa. Anfr. 7-8 convexi, breves ; ultimus 2 longitudi- 
nis sub-equans, subtus rotundatus. Apert. obliqua sub-ovata ; peristoma 
tenue ; columella arcuata, antice oblique truncata. Long. T, diam. 23, 
ap. long. 2, diam. 14 mm. 
Hab. ad Torna, (Ev ezard). Í 
This is allied to A. Fauirbankii, Bs., but distinguished by its more 
conical spire, smaller size and darker colour. 
23. Glessula hebes, W. Blanf. sp., Pl. ITI, fig, 21. r 
Testa sub-cylindrico turrita, tenuis, pallido cornea, translucens, polita, 
striatula ; spirq elevata, subtus sub-cylindrica, lateribus versus apicem 
obtusum convexis ; sutura impressa. Anfr. 9—10} convexi, regulariter 
crescentes, ullimus brevis, $—} longitudinis sabeeQuans. Apertura 
- ovato oblonga, parum obliqua ; peristoma tenue ; columella valde arcuata, 
" “antice oblique truncata, Long. 17— 22, diam. 5 mill. Ap. 4-44 longa, l i 
F (94-8 lata. — » i | 
"Ae Hab. Deo Ghat ad latus meridionale urbis Poona, (Bv ozar a). ee, 
«Syn. Achatina hebes, W. Blant., Pfr. Mon. Pneum., Vol. VI, p. E 


ee « — 
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The nearest ally to this species appears tobe G. Thamulica, W. 
and H. Blan f., from near Trichinopoly, which is distinguished by 
greater diameter in proportion to the length, and a more regularly 
tapering spire, Intermediate forms may hereafter be found how- 
ever. 

A specimen from the Shevroy hills near Salem in Southern 
India, sent tome by Major Bed dome, only differs from G. Aebes in 





" being longer and slightly m«dfre attenuate towards the apex.* It has 
h. 13 whorls. 
$ | The present species has been already descrityfd by Dr. Pfeiffer 


d Gi. e.) from specimens sent to Mr. Hugh Cuming by Major 

| Evezard,thediscoverer, Dr. Pfeiffer justly remarks that it ap- 
pears to be a different shell from Spiraxis hebes, W. and H. Blanf. 

“The latter is a Stenogyra allied to A. gracilis (Bulimus gracilis, 
Hutt.). 


















24. Glessula Tornensis, sp. nov., PL III, fig. 22. 
Testa ovato oblonga, tenuiuscula, levigata, nitida, polita, sub-obsolete 
| striatula, fulvo cornea; spira elongato conoidea, lateribus convexis ; apice 
valde obtuso ; sutura iinpressa, superne sub-corrugata. Anfr. 7T-Ticonvexi, 
ultimus 3 longitudinis superans, subtus rotundatus. Apertura sub-ver- 
ticalis, oblongo semiovalis; peristoma rectum, tenue, marginibus callo tenui 
 Junctis ; columella valde arcuata, albescens, antice fere verticaliter truncata. 

Long. 25, diam. 14 mill. ; apert. oblique 12 mm. longa, T lata. 

— Hab. in monte Torna dicto, haud procul versus occidentem ab * 

Poona in India. 

J This rather fine species abounds on the hill mentioned, where it 
has been proeured in large numbers by. Major Evezard. I only 
found a few specimens myself. Itis amongst the finest of the spe- 

‘cies of Western India. In form it is remarkably similar to G. 

textilis, W. Blanf., from the Anamullay hills, but it entirely wants 

the coloured markings of that species. — — 
pr have adopted the genus Glssula of E. von Martens Ka et) T Xa 

Alb Bean appear to me to be good ric inotiont 
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25. Succinea rutilans, sp. now., Pl. III, fig. 23. 

Testa sub-ovata, tenuis, aurantiaca, striatula, n itidula ; spira conotdea ; 
apice sub-papillatoz sutura impressa. — Anfr. 2l, penultimus convexus, 
ultimus tumidus 2 longitudinis formans, basi rotundatus. Apertura 
obliqua, ovata; peristoma rectum; columella regulariter. arcuata, sub- 
simpler. Long. 104, diam. Gh, alt. 4l, ap. long. 8, lat. infra medium 
o mm. 

Hab, ad Cherra Pánji, (Godwin-Austen). 

A more regularly ovate shell than S. daucina, Pfr., which it 
otherwise resembles. s 


26. Succinea (Lithotis) tumida, sp. nov., Pl. III, fig. 24. 

Testa ovata, oblique elliptica, tenuis, rubello-cornea, parum nitida, obli- 
que striata ; spira brevi ; apice papillari ; sutura profunda. Anfr. 2-2% 
pumidi, lira infra-suturali obtusa, antice in exemplis veteribus aliquan- 
do fere obsolescenti. Apertura obliqua, magna, ovalis, postice non angu- 
lata ; peristoma tenue, rectum, continuum, margine columellari tenuiter 
calloso, appresso. 

Long. Gh, diam. 5, alt. 3, ap. long. 54, diam. vix 4 millim. 

Hab. ad Singhur. 


Var. subcostulata, costulate-striata, lira infra-suturali vati- 
diori. 

Hab. ad Poorundhur. | 

This is a second species of the remarkable sub-genus ZitAotis, much 
more tumid than the type Succinea (Lithotis/) rupicola, and with a 
proportionally more developed spire; it serves to connect that form 
with the typical rock inhabiting Suceinew of Western India, such ag 
S. Girnarica, Theobald, and a new species from Mahableshwar, 
the animal of which is very similar to that of Zithotis. 

The specimens figured are not the largest that have been found. 
Major Evezard possesses shells from Poorundhur measuring 9 


millimetres in length, 6 in diameter, and 4 in height (when laid with 


the aperture downwards). In these the sculpture is much less re- 
gular and weaker, than in the accompanying figure which represents 


a young ee "The Sargent Singhur dee in tho same col- e 
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b 27. Helix Ochthoplax, Ben s. 


"This fine species was described by Mr. Benson from a spécimen - 
in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, said to bo from 
Pegu. Specimens exactly similar to the type havelately been dis-. 
covered by Major Godwin-Austen at Moyang in the Khasi 
hills, and near Asaloo in North Cachar. The animal is a true 
ffehz. The locality Pegu is in all probability erroneous, the shell 
having never been met With by either Mr. Theobald, Mr. 
Fedden, or myselfin that province. 





rd 


Thave already in the ** Contributions" and fn theAnnals andMaga- 
zine of Natural History mentioned several of the shells discovered or 
re-discovered by Major Godwin-Austen. There are, however, 
still several novelties which want description. Amongst the spe- 
cies not previously found on the Khasi hills, but known from other 
localities is, as already mentioned, Zulimus Nilagaricus, which Mr. 
Theobald has also identified amongst the shells collected by Mr. 
| Fedden inthe Shan States, east of Ava. This occurred at Nongbri 
yi and in the North Khasi hills.  Ennea stenopylis, Bens., first mot- — 
ir with nt Darjiling, was found at Maotherichan. The Pegu Alycaus 
" seulptilis, Bens., and a small variety of A. nitidus, W. B1 anf; ee | 
— have also been sent by Major Godwin-Austen from^the 
La * Khasi hills. Nanina rimicola, Dens. Nanina subjecta, Bens, 2 
e. > and a small shell which appears to me identical with N. ? planiuscula, 






m Hut ton, form part of the same extensive collection. a 
E Explanation of Plate III. " 
1. Paludomus reticulata, sp. nov., natural size; p. 9. | 
E 9. P. rotunda, sp. nov. ditto; p. 10. t 
2. 4. Operculum of P. rotunda, ^ ditto; p. 10. S 
1 3. Cremnoconchus conicus, sp. nov. magnified 2 diameters; P. 10. M 
as: CO. conicus, var. canaliculatus, ditto; p. 11.4 TEE 


C. carinatus, Layard, ditto ; p. 12. 
— ( Otopoia) Hinduorum, W. Bla infa T 
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10, 10 a. AN. Austeni, sp. nov. natural size; p. 15. 
= Alella. N. falcata, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 15. 
12, 12 a. JN. Koondaensis, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 16. 
13. N. apicata, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 16. 
14, 14 a, Helix (Plectopylis) macromphalus, sp. nov., magnified 
: 2 diameters ; p. 17. 
lo. Bulimus vicarius, sp. nov., natural size; p. 18. 
t 16.  Glessula filosa, sp. nov., ditt ; p. 19. 
1 17. G. Singhurensis, sp. nov., ditto; p. 19. 
S is. “G. rugata, sp- nov. acer 2 diameters, 18a. do. natural 
size; p. 
|» 7 19. G. lyrata, sp. nov., var. Matheranica, natural size; p. 21. 
21. Œ. pulla, sp. nov., magnified 2 diameters, 20a do. natural 
size ; p. 21. 
21. G. hebes, W. Blanf., natural size; p. 21. 
22. G. Tornensis, sp. nov., ditto; p. 22. 
23. Succinea rutilans, sp. nov., natural size ; p. 23. 
. 24. 24 a. Suceinea ( Lithotis) tumida, sp. nov., magnified 2 diame- 
ters; p. 23. 
>. 29. ditto. var. subcostulata, ditto ; p. 23. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY AND ON THE FAUNA IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 


Hoop or NaAwcowRy HARBOUR, NICOBAR ISLANDS, —by V. BALL, 
JB. A., Geol. Survey of India. 


[Read 9th Oct. 1859, received 20th Oct. 1869.] 


"The following observations* have been made on a short trip of 


eight days to the new settlement at the Nancowry harbour, situated 


between parts of the southern coast of Camorta, and the nor- 


thern coasts of the island Nancowry, To the north of the enttance 


Hi tee the harbour lies Trinkut, to which also a short visit has been 
l paid. All three islands belong to the northern, or rather middle, 
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abstract of the Journal has been published in the October Proceedings 
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blish all the available literature regarding the history | and 


tricted. to those observations which may prove of immediate inter- 
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group of the Nicobars which, on account of the trade with cocoa- 
nuts and trepangare much better known to the Malayan t»adera 


than the southern larger islands. The history of the various 


attempts made by the Danes, Austrians and by French Mis- 
sionaries for a settlement on theso islands are well known 
from the records of the voyages of the Danish Corvette* * Ga- 
lathen," (1847), from Dr. Rink’ st “sketch of the Physical geo- 
graphy and geology” of these islands, and from the manifold reports 
relating to the Nicobars by different members of the Austrian expe- 


_ dition with the Frigatte ** Novara," (1858).1 | Tn these works much 


has also been published relating to the fauna of these islands, but the 
accounts are not always the results of personal observations, and 
as such, the few notes which I have to place upon record will, I 


trust, prove of some interest, 


For the notes on the fishes collected by me, I am indebted to Dr. 
F. Day, and for those on the Mollusca to Mr, G, Nevill 
GEOLOGY. - 
The geology of these islands as forming a portion of the Nicobar 
group has already been described by Dr. Rin k, geologist attach- 


ed to the Corvette **Galathea," and by Dr. Hochstet ter, of 


the ** Novara." 
My field observations, I find on comparison, are simply confirfna- 
tory ofthe views as to the structure of these islands held by the 


.. Jas mentioned distinguished geologist, and which have recently 
_ been published in the Records of the Geological Survey of India.§ 


p 


@ 





I do not, therefore, give them in detail here, but I shall briefly al- 
lude to the general results. 

Dr. Rin k separates the sedimentary rocks into two formations, 
calling the clay stones and their associated conglomerates of Ca- 
J morta, Nancowry, Trinkut, &e. ** Older Alluvium” ; and the sand- 
stones and slates of the southern islands ** brown coal formation.” 
m. Hochstetter does not agree in this opinion, behaving 


“~ Stoen Billes acconnt of the voyage of the Corvette “ Gnlathea" round the 
1, Copenhagen, Leipzig, 1852. 
penhagen, 1547. | 


me y eofthe Novara by Dr. ; nrl Scherzer)’ and Results: of the 
gei entific ries of the Novara expedition &o. 
| a TP Fare 3, 1809, 
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that they are only ** petrographically different products of one and 
the same period of deposition." 

The sandstones and slates of the southern islands are apparently ~ 
identical with those of the Andamans which I examined at Port 
Blair. They both contain fragments of drift wood changed into 
conl, and impressions of plants resembling /ucoids. As the two sets 
of rocks have not been seen, and so far as is known, do not occur in 
contact, it is impossible to assert anytleing positively with regard to 
their mutual relations. 

If they are to be regarded at all belonging to one formation, then | 
local cireumstances must have determined the great difference in 
lithological character which exists between the rocks of the north- 
ern and southern islands, while nt the same time the processes at 
work during the deposition of the formation produced uniform re- 
sults at places not only so distant as Port Blair and the great 
Nicobar, but as Arracan and Java. Mr. Blanford has stat- 
ed it as his opinion* fhat the Andaman sandstones, from specimens 
brought by Mr. S. Kurz, are identical with those of Arracan. 
Dr. Hochstetter, (l.cit.) discusses the probability of the 
Nicobar rocks being tho same age as some occurring in Java and 
Sumatra. 

The terms ** older alluvium" and * marl" which have been used 
by Dr. Rink, a Dr. Hochstetter respectively, neither 
accord very closely with the character of the Camorta and Nancowry 
rock, according to the generally accepted English system of rock 
nomenclature. 

The term alluvium can scarcely be applied to rocks of the age 
of the claystones of Camorta, rocks whose strata are much disturb- 
ed, occasionally even being nearly vertical. A marl should contain 


some percentage of lime, the amount of which is disputed. The 


Camorta rocks, however, rarely contain even a trace of lime. 

"The rocks of these islands which determine the character of the 
soil are— 
 1et.—Coral rocks all round the coast. 

2nd.—Magnesiau claystones with interbedded conglomerates, of 


| ne which an admirable section shewing a roll in the beds is well seen 


erort on the vegetation of tlie Andaman Islands, by Mr. S, Kurz, p. 2. 
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in Nancowry haven, on the Camorta and Nancowry shores. At the 
western entrance, there are great beds of conglomerate, some al- 
most vertical, striking N. W.—S. E. 

3rd.—Gnubbro and Serpentinous rocks, well seen on the highlands 
east and west of the village of Alta Koang on Nancowry. 

The coral rocks together with the sea drift form the soil in which 
the cocon-nuts and vegetables cultivated by the natives grow and 
thrive. - 

The magnesian claystones, on disentegration, form a soil ineapa- 
| . ble of supporting more than a crop of grass. In the valleys where 
this formation occurs, the accumulating of vegetable matter &e, 
brought down by the streams, has proved sufficient in many cases 
to support a jungle of large trees. But in the hot house climate of 
" the Nicobars, the poverty of the soil is so great, that the tops of 
some of the hills are perfectly bare, or are only able to support a 
fern, Gleichenia dichotoma. The presence of a conglomerate bed 
has the effect, by the decomposition of its* contained pebbles of 
igneous rocks, of locally improving the character of the soil. 

" The igneous rocks, Gabbro and Diorites, produce a much better. . = 
soil which is capable of supporting a dense Jungle. d 
To the variability in the fertility of the soil which is thus ex- 
plained is due the peculiarity of the scenery at Nancowry. 
In the southern Nicobars, according to all aceeunts, and certainly 
in the Andamans, the greater uniformity is due to less variability 
in the character of the soils, derived from the rocks forming those r: 
islands. 
As to the economie resources of the rocks, they cannot be esti- E 
mated at a high rate. The coal of the southern islands is evident- 
ly similar to that of the Andamans, being simply derived from 
fragments of drift wood and forming little strings and nests in the 
—— sandstones in which it is imbedded. Dr. Rink discusses the pos* 
— sibility of gold being found in the igneous rocks. No trace of it has, 
however, been found. It is extremely improbable that the Nicoba- 
= rians know its value. = 
— ‘Both Dr. Rink and Dr. Hochstetter obtained small traces 
jper in the igneous rocks. This fact could not, however, be — — 
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— | ‘as a proof of its occurrence in large quantities, though it mi she oa 
justify a closer and more extender examination of the locality. I c: 
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As to the occurrence of amber* in the Nicobars, a belief 
which seems to be entertained by some, I can offer no decided opi- — 
nion. Prima facie there is no argument against it ; on tho contrary, — : 
the rocks are such as might be expected to produce amber; but A 
with the exception of some fossil resin, a sort of pseudo-am- | 
ber found by Dr. Rink, I have searched in vain in the accounta 
of the Nicobar islands for any reliable testimony of its occurrence, ——— 
or even of its having been seen with thf natives, though it is men- 
tioned incidentally in one account as being one of the exports. T 
am strongly inclined to believe that the ambergris which is found 
on the shores and exported, has given rise to the belfef in the exis- 

* tence of amber. 





^ Fauna. 
Maminals. 

I did not succeed in obtaining any mammals; they “appear to be 
very rare near the settlement. The evidence in favor of Buffaloes 
existing on the island of Camorta has as yet not received -further 
confirmation than what we know from the records of Dr. Rink. 
| —"The animal does not appear to have as yet been seen by any Eu- 
ropean, but foot-prints were observed. A few species of monkeys, 
bats and others+ have been noticed by Mr. Blyth (J. Asiat. 


,  Boc., Vol. xv, p. 367), and in the Novara scientific report. e: 
—* © "d 
Birds. | | 
ut During the short period of my stay in the Nicobar islands on the | 
| hulk anchored off the new settlement on Camorta, my time was 


principally taken up by long boat trips to various parts of the 
neighbouring islands of Nancowry and Trinkut ; I had, therefore, but | 
" little leisure for making a collection of birds. I-am unable to » add to, ae 
— the scanty avifauna of the island, as already known, the description 
| S a single new species, Two birds were, however, observed by me 
m x Which have not hitherto been recorded, unfortunately I did not pro- 
— cure specimens of either ; : m were n small Quail, Zurnír sp. ? 








rofarence to amber has no doubt originated in the word ambra which 

ja gee in German accounts, signifying ambergris. (Stoliczka.) J 

= egr * E obtained through my collector a very interesting species of 
Muy but it has n not yet been identified — (Stoliezka.) , 
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That the number 45 which, so far as T can ascertain, is about that 
of the birds hitherto found in the Nicobars, represents more than 
a small proportion of the birds actually existing in the islands, is 
difficult to believe. Still it is singular that the collection made 
by Captain Lewis and Mr. Barbe, and described by Mr. A 
Blyth in 1846, is, with a few exceptions, simply repeated by "m 

- mine of tho present year. 
The principal result to be recorded is, that T have been able to 
compare several Andaman and Nicobar forms as to the identity of 
which some doubt existed; of these the pgincipal to be noticed 
are, Jaleorni8 Nicobarrous, Gould, P. eryothrogenys, Blyth; 
Geocichla innotata, Blyth, G. albogularis, Blyth; .JZulabes i " 
Andamanensis, Tytler, &c. 
| From my specimens, the Andaman and Nicobar Imperial Pigeons  . . 
| would appear to be quite distinct species, the vinaceous tinge being 
p present in the former and quite absent in the latter, which is also 
p. a slightly larger bird. This question has, however, already beer 
* — discussed by Mr. Blyth. 
7 1. HALIÆTUS LEUCOGASTER.—AÀ pair of fishing eagles, apparently ^ 
belonging to this species, were frequently seen in Nancowry haven. 
They seemed to live chiefly on refuse from the ships which they 
picked off the surface of the water. 

2. Paumornis Nicopartcus, Gould—Proc. Z. S., 1866, 
p. 555; Birds of Asia, 1857, Pl. IX; P. erythrogenys, Blyth, 
J. A. B. B., 1846, XV, p. 23, and 1858, XXVII, p. 81. Ibis 
N. 8. 1867, III, p. 319. Novara Exp., Vogel. 1865, p. 97. 
— "This bird is very abundant both at the Andamans and Nicobars. 
T obtained two specimens in the latter islands. The natives also 
brouglit for sale some live birds, which they had captured wie : 
bird limo. 

The adult male has the upper mandible a beautiful cherry red. 
E he young male, as in other species of Palwornis, has the plumage 
AT nd bill colored as in the female. The brilliant red of the cheeks 

fa des much in dead specimens. ~ ee 
* n nue — I used to seo alargo flocks of these birds passing 
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3. Toprmmasnravs occiPiTALIS, Dl y t h.—J.A.S. B., XV, pp. 23, 51; 
Haloyon occipitalis, Novara Exp., Vögel, p. 46. 

This noisy bird may frequently be seen perched on the bushes 
in the clear spaces near the new settlement on Camorta. It also 
frequents trees on the sea coast. 

4. NECTARINIA PECTORALIS, Horsf—Fl. Col. 138. I shot a 


female on Camorta. The bird appeared common in the forest near, 


vi old Danish settlement on Nancowrf. 

* ZOSTEROPS PALPEBEOSUS, T e m.—Pl. Col. and J. A. S. B., AV, 

p- ^a Shot a female of this species also on Camorta. 

6. HvrsreETES virescens, Blyth—J. A. S. B, XV, p. 51; 
| Hf. Nicobariensis, Horsf and Moore, Cat. East India Mus., I, 
p. 257; Novara Exp., Vigel, p. 76, Pl. iii, fig. 2. Probably abun- 
dant on Camorta, shot one specimen, 
71. MYRAGRA AZUREA, Bod d.—Birds of India, I, p. 450. ATL. 
caerulea, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XV, p. 370. My specimen which was 
Wehot on Trinkut, appears to be the young of this species, but it is 
not in sufficiently good order for one to be certain of its identity. 
1-8. Geoctouna ixNoTATA, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XV, pi 370; 
G. albogularis, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XVI, p. 146; Ibis N. &., TI, 
325. My specimen from Camorta corresponds exactly with one in. 
the Indian Museum labelled by” Blyth, G. innotata from the 
Nicobars, but for which he suggested 7. c, the name albogularis. Both 
have the wing 8 of an inch shorter than an Andaman specimen, 
while they are exactly the same size as in another specimen, 
apparently too from the Andamans, 

9. OnroLvUs Mxacnounvs, Dlyth.—J. A. S. B., XV, p. 46; 
Novara Exp., Vógel, p. 74. This well marked Oriole seems tolerably 
i abundant; I also saw another species, distinct from melanocéphalus. 

10. EULABES Anpamanensis, T y tler.—Ibis, New Series, III, 
p.32; Gracula Javana, Cuv., in Exped. Novara, Vögel, p.88; G. 
intermedia, A. Hay, apud Blyth, Adventures and researches 





j 


among the Andaman Islanders, Appendix, p. 359.—Procured a — 


- specimen of this Maynah on Camorta. A very much injured skin 
= given to me in the Andamans, enabled me to compare the birds 
from both localities. I can detect no difference between them ; this 
onfirms — — ^ belief as to the bird ne to the Nico- 
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11. C. rxsuramis, Blyth.—Adventures and researches among 
n the Andaman Islanders, Appendix, p. 361; Carpophaga sylvatica, var, 
—* Nicobarica, Tickell, J. A. S. B., XV, p. 371; C. Aenea, var. Nico- ~ 
barica, Novara Exp., Vógel, p. 105. As to the distinctness of this bird 
r from true sylvatica there can be no doubt. Itis in every respect a 
larger bird than the one from the Andamans which is identical with 
. specimens of sylvatica from Cachar and Manbhúm, Damin-i-Koh, &c. 
* Bill to gape. Wing. 
OS SSL St a h ew ware. ,.. 14 inch 10 inch. 
Andaman Bird, ........ mno 11 inch 91 inch. 
There is a total absence of the vinaceous tinge on the lower parts 
of the Nicobar bird. The feathers of back, wings and tail are a bluish 
bronze, those of the Andaman and Indian birds being greenish 
bronze. 
12. CAnrornaGa MYRISTICIVORA, Sco p.—J. A. S. B., XV, 371; 
£e C. bicolor, Scop. Blyth, Cat, 1406; Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 107. 
| This bird is tolerably abundant, feeding on the same fruits ns thei 
last species. 

13, Owarcornars Invica, Lin n.—J. A. S. B., XV, 971; Novara 
Exp., Vógel, p. 110. I saw this bird on several oceasions, but did 
not procure a specimen. When startled, it often flies close past 
one's face. 

14. MACROPYGIA RUFIPENNIS, DBlyth.—J. A. S. B., XV, 371; 
Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 109. A small flock of these birds was seen 
during my stay on Camorta. 2. 

15. CarzxNas Niconantca, L.—J. A. S. B., XV, 371; Ibis N. $. 
III, 332; Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 110. This beautiful bird cannot 
be very common, as I did not succeed in seeing a single specimen. 
Probably, as Mr. Wallace found in the Malayan Archipelago, it is 
chiefly confined to the very small islands where it can feed un- 

—  amolested on the fallen fruits, The Novara Expedition procured a | 
specimen on the small island of Treiss. 

16. Mrcaroprvs Nicopartrensis, Bly th.—J. A. S. B., XV, 372; 
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(Novara Exp., Vögel, p. 110, Pl. iv, figs. 1—3. This bird seems to — , 
Saag abundant on Camorta. I shot three specimens one » 
— close to the settlement. The first of them had flow MT 






ioa ires, much in the manner that Indian jungle fot deme | 
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b E Tt — peculiar not easily deseribable call, consisting of a wat: 
tural sound, reminding one of the eroak of a bull-frog;; it may be 
E P iare represented by the syllables Wrouk, Kiouk, Kok Kok Kök 
* repeated. Some who had heard this call, assured me that there were 
peacocks on the island, but it has no resemblance to the ery of — | 
 &peacock. Unfortunately, by an accident, I did not examine the birds — 
myself; but if my bird-skinner has not deceived me, there is but little | 

if any difference between the sexes. BY a most fortunate chance, on 

_ — he very day upon which L got the birds, the Nicobarese brought 








e 





a two of the eggs to the.ship for sale. 
y The dimensions of a bird measured in the flesh are as follows :— 
i Length, bill a 
3l Lbeneh., bill to claw, »ssessse sses — ew hA LOSERS 
ils a TIONIS 91 ,, E. 
UTI OA tee OL ne DU EOS ETT T TEIESEEEUN o e S 
- P Bill; from wane, iaceret htt A T AIENT lk. 5 
AN n D Pete CN DONO E ER TER NT T UE QU c 
"— X ©) U2 SR ee eer : n d. 
Jl db y m 


Eyes, dull orange yellow. 
Length. Circumference, — 


. Egg, No. | *" *" 9" €* 9 9? * 9? * * * * * 9 * * " * * * * * oan 68 
M ROO ae eee ee 6g 
4 Colour, brick red. | 2 


12 | ‘The only remaining egg in the Indian Museum of. those men- 
d | tioned by Blyth has become quite white. 


^n. 





TM 17. Turntx sr. ?—Saw several specimens of a small dark quail, | 
one which I shot was lost in the long grass. The legs appeared | 
to be deep orange, ns in T7. Dussumierti t. - 







.18. NUMENIUS PHJEOPUS, Linn.—I saw a small flock of whimbrel 
t perched on some trees bordering a creek on the island of Trinkut ; | ha? 
bi o ng: which I shot is almost identical in length of bill and — pii 

| vari Hable characters with a specimen obtained by Mr. Blyth in the _ a 
Ein — and which is now in the Indian -Museum. This — 
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19. ZEciALTTIS, sp. ?—I saw a small plover, either Æ. Philippen- 
sis Or minutus, feeding near the water line on the beach at 
Nancowry. " 

20. Denvoeretra coxcorom, Bly th.—Ardea concolor, Blyth; 
Novara Exp., Vögel, p. 122. I procured a specimen of this bird 
near the western entrance of Nancowry haven, where it was feeding 
along the shore. 

I saw several young bird$ of I believe the same species in capti- 
vity at the Andamans. The dimensions of the bird which I shot, 
measured in the flesh, being somewhat different from those given 
by Mr. Blyth, I append them here. Colour senty ashy throughout, 
darker on the inner web of the secondaries and tertiaries and on the 
tail ; underneath the wings silvery ashy, occipital plumes consisting 
of decomposed feathers about 1j inches. : 

Scapulars much developed, some extending to the end of the tail. 


VEDI a e REA a T Qu TE CT .... 10$ inch. , 
" 4| ACE US: PANES Se CORP eee — — 4 ^ 3j 


Extent, $ 6 &» 9 5 ^^» 99 8 À à * * ee *o*" ew 9? *" 9" 9" 9» 9" * 9 * 9» * 9» 38 ? ^d Y 


Sia kates ote TT xWerss(aa453 94r 9 NX AS EREES 34 2 
Tarsus, *ee " 5» à b * 9 à ^ à 9 9$ * 9 b * $9 eet seep " ^» *" * * * * 3 ,?* 


Legs dirty yellow, insido of toes bright yellow. Iris bright 


yellow, pupil large. 
20. Ardeola leucoptera, B o o d.—I think I saw an individual of this 


^ 
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ro re koe 















‘= species perched on the mangrove roots in a creek on the island of ` 
> Trinkut. He escaped wounded, so that I cannot be sure of his 
- identity. 
ir 21. Onychoprion melanauchen, T em m.— Very abundant both on 
idi he Andamans and Nicobars, breeds on the rocky islets. E a 
Be. » 


NOTES on THE FISHES ; Jy Surgeon F Day. 
Sp: Ihave examined 21 specimens of fish presented tọ the Calcutta 
* es »urr u by V. Ball, Esq., who collected them at the Noone s 
they belong to the following eleven species.* | 


Hir rahest visit: Xo She Nancowry haven in October last, nnd. 
ough my collector, whom I have sent on two ose — 
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E | 1 Serranus Sonnerati, (rv 
(29 Ambassis Dussumieri, C. V. 
Eo 3 Carafixc hippos, Linn. 

4 Sillago sihama, Forsk. 








M 5 Trypauchen vagina, Bl. Schn. 
6 Atherina Forskalis, C. V., 5 specimens. 
E 7 Pomacentrus punctatus ? Qu. and Gaim. 
DH, A45,L. 1.28. ? Sa 


- Height of body $ : length of head 1: of caudal 2 of the total 
length. Preorbital dgnticulated, longer than deep, a notch between _ 
it and the suborbital ring, candal lobed, the upper tho longest. 
The dorsal spines gradually increase in length to the last. Colour 
brownish, head dotted, a light spot on each scale; a blackish 
brown band, anteriorly edged with white, exists upon the free por- 
tion of the tail posterior to the dorsal fin: opercles darkest 
superiorly. 

8. Nuria malabarica, Day (variety), two specimens each 24 inches 
long. Pectorals elongated reaching to the middle of the ventrals, 
777 barbels extending to the base of the ventrals. A well marked 
black spot at the root of the caudal fin. 
9. Clupea Neohowit, C. V., five specimens. 
ji 10. Chatoéssus chacunda, H. B. 
‘Ll. Zemera Hardwickii, Gra y. 


e. 


je GENERAL REMARKS ON THE MorLusca, by G. Nevill, Esq. 
— "he collection of Mollusca* made by Mr. Ball at the Andamana — — 
— and Nicobars, though not very extensive, still includes a few very | 






> to the Andamans and Nicobars for the purpose of chiefly collecting Reptiles 
— and Mollusca, I have also obtained above 30 species of fishes, among which 
there are several new species. "Dr. Day is at present engaged in an examina- « 
— tion of these, (3toliezka.) pee .- 
|J . * I now possess nbout 20 species of land-shells from the Nicobars, and a 
Wi gowmewhat larger number from the Andamans; from both groups of islands — 
a ec there are several interesting new species, the descriptions of which are now ia | 
| preparation, Of marine shells I obtained on my own visit, and through my  — 

— :ollector who was most kindly aided by Capt. undall, about 200 ecies —— 
from the Nicobars, and about 300 species from the Andamans. From the —— 
have a large number of little shells, chiefly obtained with the dredge. — — 
í E" 
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| a 
| important forms, to any one who takes any interest in this branch | 
D of the marine fauna of the Indian seas; amongst them is a ^ 


3 species of Corbis, and several new and interesting forms of different 
genera, belonging to tho JMifride, Pleurctomide, Nassine, &e. - 
identical or very similar to Philippine species, and which I have 
never found, or heard of, from places further west, not even from 
the coast of India. From the data which I, up to the present, 
possess, the Marine Molluscows Fauna of the Andamans seems to 
me nearest allied to that of Arracan—of late most ably worked out . 
by Mr. W. Theobald with the assistance of Mr. 8. Han le y, that 
of the.Nicobars approximating more closely to that of Singapore. 
There is one great difliculty everybody out here has to contend : 
with, who is desirous of working on the range of species in the 
Indiam seas, that is, the absenco, in all of the Caleutta Libraries, of 
Krauss’ * Siid-Afrikanische Mollusken," a standard work of pri- 
mary importance for this subject. From the smallcollection I was able 

i to make at Natal, aud from that of Mr. Blan ford’ s from Annesley 

k ? Bay, I should say the species ranging as far as these places are but 
very few in number: Cyprea annulata, helvola, and pellis serpentis, Pup-—— — 
pura tuberculata, Nerita albicilla and polita, Natica mamilla and 
one or two others, the number of species common to both increases 
considerably at the Seychelles and Bourbon, and still more at Cey- 
lon. Of the 128 species collected by Mr. Ball, 70 are well known 

-— forms and widely spread in our seas; amongst the rarer or 
tore local species, I may mention Conus zonatus, marchionatus 
and mustelinus, Mitra plicata, Griineri, semifasciata, . cruentata, 
exasperata, Jiammigera (?), and 3 probably new species. Phas 
—JBlainvillet, Pleurotoma abbreviata and. tigrina, Cerithium Traillié and "E 
4 F alveolus, Strombus | columba, Columbella ?, Rapa papyracea, Trochus 

_ fenestratus, AEuchelus foveolatus, Polydonta incarnata, Purpura mu- 

L- ica and bitubercularis, Murex™ nigri-spinosus and adunco-spinosus, ` 
— albula and n. s. (7) Actwon coccinata, ectura Borneon- | 






















"^ 


m'at the Andamans I have with pleasure observed the collecting zeal — 
of the officors of the settlement, nnd I havo little doubt that their a 
il soon ennblo us to obtain n v fair knowledge of the Mollu e T 
: — Dr. Day on his lato visit in connexion w ho 
3 so collected largely — both land and marine ; hella, 
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Notes on ue Gud Jara. 
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Jer do ny which is the young of the Bagarius Yarrellii, Sykes. 


sis — (T)  Pyramidella auris-cati, Nassa albescens, costellifera livida 
and globosa, Seintilla n. &p. ; Mactra n. s. (?), Tellina rhomboides, 
Venus afffiis and alabastrum, Cecella n. s. (7) Corbis fimbriata, Hemi- 
cardium cardissa, Rocellaria n. s. (?), Loripes n. s, (?). 
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Nores on cut GreNvs Han-,, — Surgeon F.-D 4 v. 
[Received 10th Feb., read 2nd March, 1870.] 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1860, p. 152, 
Mr. Blyth proposed forming the genus Mara, for the reception 
of some siluroid fishes which had been described by different natu- 
rulists, and he placed the four following Indian and one Chinege 
species as component parts of it. = 

1. JPimelodus hara, H. B. termed Mara Buchanani, Blyth. 

2. 7 conta, H. B. ^ 4 s. conta, 

3. 5 aspera, MeClolland,,, ,, aspera. 

4. : carnaticus, Jerdon, 

5. Hara filamentosa, Bly th. 

Further enquiry, however, appears to show that this list requires o 
revision ; first as regards Har a? (Pimelodus) aspera, McClellan d, 
the description is far too vague to be able to decide whether his fish 
really belongs to this genus, whilst his figure is equally unsatis- 
factory, and useless for the purpose. It appears very like the 
Hemipimelodus f Pimelodus) cenia, H. D., which is also re-figured in 
Sykes’ Fishes of the Deccan as Pimelodus ttehkeea, B y kes, a species 
which extends from the Bombay side of the Deccan, and the Maha- 
nuddee, certainly as far as the Irrawaddi. However, without fur- ae 
ther materials, or an examination of the original specimen, the je 
species must remain doubtful, which is not material with reference : 

* 





- 35 carnattica, 
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to the Indian Fish fauna, asit came ‘from Chusan. 

Omitting thon MeClellan d’s fish, we have, according to Mr. 
Blyth, four Indian species remaining, but of these one does not 
appearto belong to this genus, namely, the Pimelodus carnaticus, 
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)btainec an identical specimen to the one described from the same 
— the — river in the Madras Presidency. 
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Mara filamentosa, Blyth, as I have already remarked in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, is the same as Jara (Pimelodus) 
conta of Hamilton Buchanan. This reduces the Indian 
species to two, to which, however, I wil add a third one, Mara 
—  Jerdoni,a new species which I shall describe and figure from a 
specimen given me by Dr. Jerdon, who lately obtained two in 
the Sylhet district. 
ia Before, however, describingthe new species, I propose offering some 
remarks on the genus Mara, as it does not appear that any Indian 
specimens have reached European Museugs,-neither have any 
drawings been published. Amongst the original sketches in H. B. 
MS. collection is a very good figure of the Pimelodus Zara, H. B. 
The genus has been referred to the group Bagarina defined by 
gill membranes not confluent with the skin of the isthmus, their 
— — posterior margins being free, even when united together, &c., but 
= in reality it forms a portion of the group Z/Aimoglanina, defined by 
. gil membranes confluent with the skin of the isthmus, anterior aud 
posterior nostrils close together with a cirrus between ; rayed dorsal, 
if present, short, and belonging to the abdominal portion of the 
- vertebral column; the ventrals (except in one genus, so far as is 
known) being inserted behind it, 
Genus—Hana, Blyth. 
Head somewhat depressed, osseous superiorly, mouth small, ter- 
minal or sub-inferior, gill openings narrow, and the membrane 











2) 


3 confluent with the skin of the isthmus ; cirri eight, the maxillary 


E, — nes having broad bases; eyes small, subcutaneous.  Villiform teeth 
— in the jaws, and in a band on the palate. First dorsal with a 
H- serrated osseous spine and 5 or 6 rays ; adipose dorsal of moderate 
H 4 length, ventral with six rays, and rather short, caudal forked. 


- The geographical distribution of the genus in the British Indian - 


Empire, appears to be from the Mahanuddee on the west to the Sal- 


k io the east, whilst I have taken them as far inland as ‘Mandalay in | 


"n per Burma. I have not obtained specimens in any of the Madras | 





s àv E 8, although one would contend that they are probably present | 


L5 | the Kistna and Godavery, whose fish fauna in the siluroid fumi 
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These little fishes in their external appearance are so generally 
similar to the Bagarius, that the native fishermen of Orissa persist- 
ed that they were merely their young. They frequent the same 
localities, namely rivers which are swollen to floods during the 
rainy season. "They get beneath vegetation and under stones, and 
are generally found mixed with the shells, slime, and refuse which 
is drawn by nets to the shore, but being small and valueless as food, 
are frequently overlooked. T 

Hara Jerdoni, sp. nov. Pl. IV, figure 2 a. b. o. 
D.P. ? V.6. A.10 C.12. 
Length of head ], of caudal } of the total length. 





; Height of body } of the total length. 
Eyes, three diameters from the end of the snout. 
) Head depressed, half wider opposite the opercles than high, and 


. Slightly wider than long. Its upper surface rugose, and its supe- 
rior longitudinal furrow extending nearly to the base of the occi- 


Á pital process, where it terminates in a small pit, Snout rounde 
mouth small, transverse, with the upper jaw slightly the longest. 
t. The nasal bones terminate in a small spine on either side above 


the centre of the mouth. Maxillary cirri reach the gill opening, 
all the others are shorter. Occipital process 14 times as long as 
wide at its base, Shoulder bone moderately triangular, rugose, 
and with two prominent ossicles posterior to, but in a line with it; 
between it and the occipital process and.parallel with them is an 
intermediate bony prolongation reaching to opposite the basal bone 
of the dorsal fin. — ' 

Fins;—'The dorsal spine equals the length from the posterior 
margin of the orbit to the. end of the snout, it is serrated posterior- 
ly. The length of the base of the adipose fin is a little more than 
half that of the dorsal fin. Pectoral spine flattened and slightly 
longer than the distance between the snout and the base of the 
dorsal fin, when laid backwards it reaches nearly as far as the end 
of ventrals ; it is strongly denticulated internally with 12 curved 
teeth, whilst externally it has 26 smaller ones directed backwards; 
| ventrals inserted posterior to the base of the dorsal, caudal forked, 
— — none of its rays elongated. | | 
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| zw. 4 
Colours—brownish, irregularly banded with a darker tinge, cirri 
annulated with black. 


The three species of Indian Mara may be distinguished one from 
another by the following characters :— 

Hara Buehanani, Fig. 1, a. b, e., skin with blunt spinate ossicles ; 
pectoral spine as long as the head from the base of the occipital 
process to the end of the snout, its external spines alternately — 
directed forwards and backwhrds, no elongated caudal ray. + joe 

Hara Jerdoni, Fig. 2, a. b. c., skin smooth ; pectoral spine as long 
as from the base of the dorsal fin to the end af the snout, its exter- 
nal spines directed backwards, no elongated caudal rays. 

Hara conta, Fig. 3, a. b. c., skin tuberculated (having smooth X. 
tubercles, giving it the AE ofthat of a Geckoid lizard) ; pec- 
toral spine as long as the head, from the base of the occipital 
process to the end of the snout, its external spines directed back- . 
wards. An elongated ray in the upper lobe of the caudal fin, 
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—— ON THE Area or Astarro Russra, compiled hy 


| Wo tto translated from No. III, 1865, of tha > 
-— VE Imperial Russian Geographical Society, bg Mn. R. 


Mionurzrr F R. G. S., and communicated, by Lt.-Col. J. T. Er 
Wacker, R. E, f 
i [Received 13th February, 1868.] r | 
i On his return from Asiatic Russia in 1860, Mr. Venuiko f; - 5 4 
» made a calculation of the surface of the Asiatic provinces of Russia, 
with the aid of all the Dest maps of that period, the results of which | 
| were published in a monthly Almanack of the Russian Academy ; 
: of Science for 1864. The figures he then arrived at have again 
been revised and amplified by him this year, after the issue of 
J Schwartz's map embracing the whole of South Eastern Siberia,and 
the re-issue of corrected maps of Western Siberia, and of the Oren- 
y burg region. On the two last named maps, the distinct outline of 


the Russian limits to the South and East of the Kirghiz Steppes w 
* not preserved, so that Mr. Venuikof had still to be guided by 


j the old boundaries of the Empire, as he found them in 1860. 
His authorities in his later calculations have been :— a 
5 a (1.) The General Map of Asiatic Russia, published at the Mili- i 
= tary Topographical Depót in 1860, on the scale of 200 versts (133) 
f English miles) to the inch. This map, however, only served to assist L 
; —— him in his calculations as to the extreme northern parts of Western : : 
" Siberia from 65° northwards. b 


(2.) 'The General Map of Western Siberia on the scale of 50 E 

versts (334 English miles) to the inch, corrected to the end of 1861, T 

& and to 1863, as regards the southern limits of Issik-kul. X 
] (3.) A similar map of the Orenburg region, corrected to 1863. 

| (4.) The Map of Eastern Siberia, published at Irkutsk in 1858, 

by which Mr. Venuikof made a calculation of "tho superficial 

extent of all those portions of Eastern Siberia which were not shown 

— — en Sehwartz’s Map. The Western boundary of the Government | 

Lor por Yeniseisk he drew from the map of Western Siberia, and 

* th e Southern boundary of the Yakutsk region he traced from 

| 8 ch ; wi ete s map, 80 as to reconcile his calculations for the 

inces | — for the entire country. 
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(5.) The map of the countries of the Amoor river and of por- 
tions of the Lena and Yenisei rivers. —S ch w artz, published by 
the Russian Geographical Society in 1863. " 

(6. The map of the Khanat of Kokan, bum, ovn by Mr. 
Venuikof himself in 1861. From this map he obtained the 
area of tho Trans-Chui country. 

In compiling his statistics, Mr. Venuikof adopted the fol- 
lowing limits :— - 

In the Norti—the Ocean ; the islands therein situated are esti- 
mated separately, and necessarily only approximately, their outlines 
being but imperfectly known, as aro those also of the Taimyr pen- 
insula, 

In the Zast—the Pacific Ocean from the embouchure of the Tu- 
men-Ula to Behring's Straits. Here the areas of the Islands are 
more accurately computed. The Island of St. Lawrence does not 
enter into his calculations. 

In the South,—the Caspian Sea from the mouth of the Ural to 
44° of latitude ; the 44th parallel; the northern shore of the Sea 
of Aral, and the Jaxartes. With reference, however, to this por- 
tion of the Steppe, Mr. Venuikof made use of the known re- 
sults of former calculations. Those lands of which he has freshly 
calculated the areas, are bounded in the south by the rivers Chui, 
Kostekara, the upper course of the Jaxartes, Karkara and Charyu, 
and by the conditional frontier line along Drungaria and Mongo- 
lia—as traced on the maps—to the Argun, Amoor, Tungachan, 
and to the Tumen-Ula. 

In the WVest,—the Ural Mountains, the boundaries of the Go- 
yernments of Peru and Orenburg, and the region of the Orenburg 
Kirghizes to lake Telekul. Although Mr. Venuikof has not 
himself calculated the areas of the Steppes of the little horde of 
Kirghizes, that having been done with sufficient accuracy at the 
General Staff, he has, from the sum total of these areas, deducted 
the figure for that portion of the Steppes which is apportioned to the 


- Kirghizes of the Jaxartes. By the Trans-Chui region, he compre- 
- hends the country between the Chui and the Talus meee ayer toa 
- line connecting Aulieta with Turkistan. 
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iom this he obtained the following results — 























ÅREAS IN BBITISH SQUARE Mires. 
.. 3 ; 
ZONES AND COUNTRIES, In WesternIn Eastern 
Totals. 
Siberia. | - 
North of 70? lat. exclusive of * | 
islands. i 13,800, 271,530| 285,330 
Between 70° and 65° latitude. 119,670 969,260 1,088,930 
D 64> . 60? = 249,460) 1,077 ,730| 1,327,190 
Nager Suv. —— | 328.090)  769,690| 1,097,780 
$5 an 5» 50? ei | 354, 790 620.330 975,120 
45° 280, ‘010 126,430 406,440 
South of ik As Parallel to | | 
the river Chui. 59,980; 34,620 94,600 
Islands of the Arctic and | 
Pacific Oceans, Es — | 24.630 24,630 
» Totals,...| 1,405,800 3,894,220) 5,300,020 
Country of the Orenburg 
Kirghizes, * — 348, 180 
: S3 Kirghizes 373,500 
of the Jaxartes, C 25,320 
Trans-Chui land, approximate| E S V Qe 22.610 
Total, .. | EE 5,696,130 





Adding 92,570,—the extent of the Trans-Ural portion: of the Go- 
vernments of Peru and Orenburg,—the whole surface of the Rus- 
sian dominions in Northern and Central Asia is found to measure 
5,788,700 square miles British, 

The total of 5,696,130.5 made up of the areas of Govern 





Region of Orenburg Kirghizes, ..1..... 4... 5*4 848,180 
Country of Syr-Daria, ...... wea h 25,320 
Trans-Chui Country, ......... RAS FW VY Ay 22,610 
‘Region of Siberia Kirghizes, eeaeee nonren anene SELADO 
= Ditto ditto Semipalatinsk including the 


—— ——— 201,650 
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Carried over, 914,210 
- . d 
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d Brought forward, 914,210 


Governments of Tobolsk, ................. "D WR V oC 552,550 
Ditto ditto TOMBE, Voc 335,150 
Ditto ditto BANTTA MENE eet A C ". 972,960 
Ditto ditto Irkutsk with tho Baikal,..... , 279,800 

Region of Yakutsk with Islands of the Arctic Ocean, .. ! 1,587,050. 

DECRE ORION, (D. oe 9o o enoo cuin v ep ev. cone ADOS 

Amoor Qiii ...-tuaesve aec Ux EE T MONDO 

Maritime Region with Islands of the Pacific,......... . ^ 664,270 


£ — — 
Total .. 5,696,130 





These figures Mr. Venuikof compares with the figures of the 
Academician K ep pen, and with those given in the ** Almanack de 
Gotha” for 1864, and he is confident that the results of his more recent 
computations are more correct than either of those with which he com- 
pares them, but more especially as regards the general total. Tf does 
not pretend that they are strictly accurate; it is almost impossible 
that they can be so, while there is not that mass of trigonometrical 
and astronomical determinations which is so necessary for the con- 
struction of fresh maps. In this respect, there is a great deficiency as 
regards the Russian possessions in Asia; for instance, as to the Go- 
yernments of Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, the regions of Yakutsk and of the 








Siberian Kirghizes. d 
- Mr. Venuikof adds the further particulars relative to Asiatic 
Russia. 


(1. On the length of the land, fluvial and maritime frontiers. 
(2. On the areas of such separate lands as peninsulas and islands. 
(9.) On the dimensions of the principal river basins, — 
(4.) On the plains of large lakes,'and - | 
(9) On the proportions of lands suitable or otherwise for — 
manent settlement. 
ES Asiatic Russia is bounded on three sides by Seas: On tho — 
orth, East and South-West. The length of coast in * Arctic 
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about 9,100 verstas (6,067 English miles). The shores of the Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas may be computed at 1,749 versts (1,167 English 
miles). So that the proportion of coast line to arca is 14,567 fo - 
5,696,130, or 1 linear mile of coast to 391 square miles of country ; 
a proportion which might be considered advantageous, if it were 
not a fact that half ofthe Sibavian waters are not available for 


navigation. Taking then into consideration only the Pacific Ocean” 


and the Caspian and Aral Seas, the reBitive proportion of coast line 
to Continental urea is 1 linear mile to 790 square miles, a cireum- 
stance as unfavourable as in the case of purely Continental Africa. 

The land frontier of Asiatic Russia, from the Casyian and Aral 
Seas to the mouth of the Tumen-Ula is about 10,000 versts (6,667 
English miles). Of these 3,300 versts (2,200 English miles,) are 
deseribed by the course of the Jaxartes, Charyn, Argun, Amoor, 
and Usouri, the remaining 6,700 versts (4,467 English miles) 
open land frontier. One half, however, of this extent of 6,700 versts 
is occupied by mountains, such as the Celestial, Alatau, Altai, and 
Sayan mountains, and the spurs of the Yablonoi range, all of which 
generally speaking are difficult of access. : 

2. The Mainland of Siberia has only two striking and well de- 
fin@d tongues, Sapalin area 23,554 square” miles, and Kamschat- 
ka* 99,770 square miles ;—tho entire area of the islands of the 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans does not exceed 24,630 square miles, so 
that in the aggregate the members are to the body as 1 is to 38, 
which is another proportion as unfavourable as in Africa. Al- 
though to these might be added, the peninsula between the Obi 
Bight and the Kara Sea, and the Taimyr penifisula which even 
beyond the parallel of the 75° of latitude, measures nbont 18,300 
square miles, yet both these tongues of land project into a sea 
which is ice-bound, and which can never serve to establish rela- 
tions between them and other countries. 

3. Siberia has four first class river-basins: those of the Oboi, 
Yenisei, Lena and Amoor. The watersheds of the second class 
rivers, riz. tho Olenen, Yana, Indigirka, Kobyma, Anndyr, Udaure 
ni although great in themselves, are nevertheless so inconsidera- 

— 


irthern boundary of Kumschatka is described by a line drawn betweon 
f the -Penjyna and Olintora, d 
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ble as compared to the four principal ones, that there is found to 
be no necessity for calculating their surface, the more so as all of 
the latter basins are quite without the pale of historic life. The " 
Jaxartes which might be included in the number of great rivers, 
has no affluents within the limits of Asiatic Russia.* 

With respect to the extent of the basins of the chief rivers, and 
the lengths of their main torrents within the boundaries of Siberia, 
they may be thus expressedcin figures :— 





Forthe Ovi (Irtysh) 1,119,500 square miles, 2,090 linear miles. * 
»  Xenisei (Seleuza) 958,000 » , 2,900 23 
» Lena 732,000 = 2.420 = 
»  Amoor (Onon) 473,500 " 2,530 2: j 
Of the best of these basins (that of the Amoor) more than one-third È 


lies outside of the Russian limits. On the other hand the fact of these 
four main fivers embracing in their aggregate 3,283,000 square 
miles, or three-fifths of the whole of Asiatic Russia, points 
to the conclusion that sooner or later gheap water communication = 
will extend throughout the greater portion of Siberia, from Ya- | 
kutsk and the Pacific Ocean to the foot of the Ural mountains, 
and from Turukhausk to Barnaul, Alinousiusk, Kiakhta, and to 
the country of the Asouri river. There may occur not more than 
two land stages in each of these water ways, but these stages may 
be improved by the construction of railroads. 

4. There are several large lakes in the interior of Asiatie Rus- 













F sia, which afford much scope for local fishing industry and serve to e 
d moisten the dry continental atmosphere, There is navigation on 
ic. some of these, bitt in Siberia, as generally in the case of lakes every 
tbe where else, the lakes do not form centres for the settlement of large 

industrial populations. y 

The areas of those lakes whose dimensions exceed 200 square i 


— miles inclusive of the Zaisau on which thero are Russian fisheries, 
are as follows: — 






sq. m. sq. m. sq. m. 
12,400. Hinkai 1,420. Sumy 410. 
8,530. Chany 1,2270.  Kulundinsk 280. — 


— " The Arys and Chirchik are now de facto Russian 
Chemkend and Tashkend. 









oc. on Wane Hiselsyih üphratina, — 


anh 2,500. Alakul 600. Chukchagyr 260. 
: Piasino _ 2,410. Dengiz-Citter 560. Barun-torei 210. 
rs Zaisau 1,490. Abyshkau 540. 
-The following were Mr. Venuikof’s rough estimates in 1860 
— of the areas of land in Asiatic Russia, unsuitable for settled life. 
. sq. miles, 
K Steppes in Western Siberia, and in the Orenburg region, 753,000 


t Tundras” (marshes) and frozen land în Western and 
z Eastern Siberia, .. 2,584,000 
Mountainous country gud highlands in the Thian-Shan, 

Alatau, Sayau, Altai, Yablonoi and Stanovoi Mts. &c. 431,000 


= 
= 





Total, English miles 3,768,000 

In other words, the extent of country unfitted for harbouring a 
settled industrious population in Asiatic Russia,constitutes two-thirds 
of the whole country ; the rest or 1,950,000 square miles is less than 







at arg naturally capable of attracting voluntary settlers are: 1. 
Sahalin. 2. | The basin of the Amoor, and especially the Usowri 
district. 3. The Trans-Baikal region south of that lake. 4. The 
À Minousiusk district. 5, The Western portion of the Altni, and 
e 6. The sub-mountain zone of the Trans-Ili and Trans-Chui regions, 


NARRATIVE REPORT OF THE 'lrAws-HiMALAYAN EXPLORATIONS MADE 
DURING 1868, prawn vr $y Major T. G. MoxrGoxEem IE, 
R. E., G, T. SURVEY or INDIA, FROM THE ORIGINAL: JOURNALS 
&C., OF THE TRANS-HIMALAYAN EXPLORING PARTIES, 
(Reed. 15th December, 1869. ] 
Early i in 1868, preparations were made for sending an exploring 
expedition beyond the eastern watershed of the Upper Indus river. 
The explorations of the Pundits during 1867, had supplied to- - 
^ lerably certain information as to various Tibetan districts lying: 





— * 


Y ise infor 





tion had also been received, as to an upper road 


| E: European Russia, and throughout that extent the only portions 


if 
Nil 

Muere Rudok and the Thok-Jalung gold field, and between the 
— the Tadum monastery, on the great Lhasa road ; more f 
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running from Thok-Jalung through various gold fields to the great ~ 
Tengri-noor, or Nam-tso-Chimbo lake, and thence to Lhasa : several 
traders had been met with who had actually travelled along this , 
s upper road, but they wore all rather reluctant to tell the Pundits 
much about it, being afraid of spoiling their market. Having the 
aboveinformation to go upon, Major Montgomerie decided upon 
sending the exploring party to Rudok, and thenee through the 
districts of Rawung and Tifigche, to the north of the great Aling- 
Gangri group of peaks, which were discovered last year. 
From Thok-Jaling the exploration was to be carried, if possible, - 
along the upper road to the Te ngri- noar lake and thence to Lhasa 5 
failing that, to take the route throu; gh Majin and Shellifuk towards 
the Tadum monastery. 
The Chief Pundit required a rest after his last expedition, 
and the 3rd Pundit was consequently selected for the work. 
This Pun dit assumed the character of a Bisahiri, and taking a 
few loads of merehandize started in April with a party of real 
Bisahiris (or men of Koonoo) whom he had induced to aecompan 
him. He made his way from Spiti, through the upper part of b, 
Chumurti and Ladak, to Demchok on the upper Indus. Here the 
3rd Pundit measured the velocity of the Indus by throwing a 
piece of wood into it, and then noting how long it took to flont down 
300 paces. The velocity turned out to be 2,*. miles per hour, with a 
depth of 5 feet, and a breadth of about 270 feet in the month of, 
z July. From Demchok he went northwards through Churkang and 2 
| Rooksum, (or Rokjung), to Rudok. 
s Churkang was found to be a favourite place for holding monti. 
fairs. Rooksum turned out to be a large standing camp where one 
great annual fair only is held, but that a very large one, the Jong- 
pon (or Zongpon) always attending it in person. 
Rudok has hitherto never been actually visited by any European, 
— foralthough Captain H. Strachey reached a point about 12 miles ; 
B - £o the east of the Fort,and Captain God win-A us ten another point ay 
í 8 Shes same distance to the north, they were — F them a 
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Though there was but little doubt that the position assigned to 
i Rudok was nearly correct, it was hardly satisfactory not to have a 
trustworthy account of the plage, and the 2rd P u n dit was ordered 


to get all information about itfand to take observations, for its 


latitude and height, and this he succeeded in doing. 

He found that the Fort was built on a low rocky hill, rising 
about 250 feet above the flat ground at its base, having the Budhist 
monasteries of Sharjo, Lakhang, Mufpo and Nubradan close up 
to it on the east, south, and west, with about 150 scattered houses 
along the foot of the hill. . 

A stream called the € 'huling-chu passes the Fort, and flowing in 
a north-easterly direction for 3 or 41 miles, joins the Churkang- 
chu, another large southern feeder of the great Pangkong lake 
which is about 9 miles from the Rudok Fort. 

The 3rd Pundit heard that there is a small lake about 23 miles 
north of Rudok, which has not hitherto been shown on any map ; 
it swarms with wild fowl and is celebrated on account of a place 

— called Kalpee Mhai, on its north-eastern shore, where the ground 
is so intensely hot that it smokes, and readily burns any wood, &e, 
that may be thrown into it. This place is much resorted to for the 
purpose of worship. The three monasteries round the Fort contain 
about 150 monks. 

The 3rd Pundit remained a couple of days at Rudok, and in 
_ his assumed character as a Bisahiri, he and his party excited no 
suspicion though they were summoned before the Jongpon. 

_ Leaving Rudok on the 22nd of July the party marched back to 
Rooksum, and then turning eastward by a new road, advanced 
through the districts of Hawung and 'Tingche to Dak-korkor, a 
large standing camp, where an annual fair is held. Several small 
lakes and a large salt lake called Rawung-Chaka, or Phondok-tso, 
were passed on the way. These lakes supply salt to Bisahir, 
Spiti, &c. 

During the last three marches to Dak-korkor no water of any 
kind was met with, and the party were forced to carry a supply in 
skins. In this arid part of the country, the soil was of a dazzling 

—— white, a peculiarity which extended as far as the Pundit could 
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The Pundit was informed that 5 days’ march to the north, there 
was a large district called Jung Phaiyu-Pooyu, and that through- 
out its whole extent, the earth is of the same white kind as that 
they were crossing over, so white in fact that the eyes of people 
who are unaccustomed to it, get inflamed from its glare, just as if 
they were suffering from snow-blindness. The district is inhabited 
by Dokpa people; it is under Lhasa, but said not to form part of 
Narikhorsum, having a seyfirate Sarpon, or gold commissioner, of 
its own. The largest encampment in it is called Thok-daurapa said 
to have at least 200 tents, The district abounds in small tarns. 
It must be very elevated, as the inhabitants are said to eat very 
little if any grain. 

A large river is said to flow from Jung Phaiyu-Pooyu northwards 
and then to the east towards China. The district is said to take 
its name from some high snowy peaks which are probably those 
at the eastern end of the Kiun-Lun rango. 

The Whor (or Hor) country is said to be due north of the district, 
and from information gathered elsewhere there is little doubt butaa 
that Whor (or Hor) is the Tibetan name for eastern Turkistan. 

As to the district of Phaiyu-Pooyu, with its river flowing towards 
China, itis difficult to decide whether it is known by any other 
name, but it probably lies considerably to the east of north, com- 
muhicating with Lhasa by the Tengri-noor lake district. A simi- 
lar white soil has been noticed to the east of the Chang-chenmo, and 
Mr. Johnson, when seven marches to the north of that valley at ^ 
a place called Yongpa, reported that '*on looking down from a height 

"the whole plain has the appearance of being covered with snow." 
He attributed this to saltpetre. Mahommed Ameen, 
in the route he supplied, said that ** beyond the pass (north of 
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 Chang-chenmo) lies the Aksai-Chin, or as the term implies the 


the great Chinese white desert or plain. lt issandy and gravelly 
Its breadth here from south to 
north may be reckoned to be about sixty kos. It extends into 
CH Territory, to the east. There are several lakes and gold 
sin it, &c.’ This quite answers to the accounts that the 
Pun dit heard, a separate gold Commissioner proving the ex- ~ 
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"PR. of the Chang-chenmo, Mr. Johnson having noticed from the 
|J peaks he ascended large plains to the east and south-east, which 
. are believed to merge into the Chang-thang plains of Rudok. 
—— "Whilst he also gathered that the-Kiun-Lun range only ran about 
-— 100 miles east of the Karakash river and then terminated on an 
| extensive plain also communicating with the Chang-thang plains. — 
e- The Pundit whilst marching from Rudok to Thok-Jalung saw 


| prove the existence of a large plain in that direction, the term 
Changthang meaning moreover the great plain. 
f " e * * 

According to modern maps this plain extends a great way east, 


f nearly up to the end of the great wall of China near the city of 
É Sewchoo, to which place the Chief Pundit appears to have got 
i a rough route when in Lhasa. In his first journal he referred to 


a place, which he called Jiling, about one month's journey north of 
Lhasa. This turns out from farther inquiries made by Major 
Montgomerie to be the same as Siling. The Ch ief Pun- 
dit says that the Lhasa people call it Jiling, but he heard others 
calling it Siling, and from what he says it is evidently identical with 
Siling or Sining in North Latitude 37°, East Longitude 102°, which 
Astley describes as “a great and populous city, built at the vast 
wall of China, through the gate of which the merchants from India 
enter Katay or China." » 
Lord Strangford, who took great interest in the travels of the 
Pundit, and was able to identify nearly allthe places mentioned 
by him, was greatly puzzled by the P un dit’ s description of Jiling, 
given in his first journal, where it is said to be in Tartary and 
to produce gold lace, silks, carpets, and other products of a tolerably 





civilized country. At first the Pundit understood that it was a 


month or two months’ journey to the north of Lhasa, butfrom farther 


inquiries during his second expedition, he made out that it was — 
considerably to the east of north, and having this hint, there was - 


"ui no great difficulty in identifying it with the large town of Sining 


civilized products were likely to reach Lhasa from the northwards. 


A * — "The Dak-korkor Camp, which the 3rd Pundit reached, lies. | 
1 abo nt 20 miles to the north of the Aling Gangri peaks, on the right 





; ] *no high peaks to the north or east, evidence which all tends to. 


on the borders of China proper, the only place from which such 
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eh. inning his journey the Pundit passed the Chak-chaka salt lake 
om ea greater part of the Tibetan salt, which goos down | 
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bank of the Aling-chu river and not very far from the Thok-Nianmo 
gold field, He arrived just as the annual fair was commencing; 
about 150 tents were already pitched and both the Jongpon and Sar- 
pon were present; but in spite of their presence n band of mounted 
robbers came down upon the camp and threatened to loot it. These à 
robbers seem to be numerous all over Tibet, This particular band was 
said to come from the great Nam-tso (lake) district. The men actu- 
ally began to rob, but tho J&ngpon told them to stop, and he would* 
make each tent contribute something as black mail, The* Jongpon 
then made out a list of those assembled and ordered each tent to con- 
tribute a parcha (of about 5 Ibs.) of tea, and each trader to give from 
1 to 2 rupees according to their means, This arrangement was agreed 
to, and the proceeds having been collected were handed over by 
the Jongpon to the robbers who took their departure. 

“The Chief Pundit, in describing the above, expressed an opi- 
nion that the Jongpon was in some mysterious way benefited by the 
contributions, possibly retaining a considerable share, as it is well 
known that the robbers never succeed in looting his camp nor Ui > 
of the Sarpon ; both of them perfectly understanding how to defend 
themselves against all comers on the plateaux of Tibet. 

The 3rd Pundit paid his contribution and saw the robbers de- 
part, but he came to the conclusion that they might appear again at * 
anystime, and that it would not be safe to take his merchandize with 
him, he consequently, after consultation with his Bisahiri friends, 
decided upon sending the greater part of his goods back by the In- x 
dus so as to meet him at Lhasa, or on the great road to that place. 

One of his men was despatched for this purpose ; his adyentures 
will be adverted to. 

The 3rd Pundit, starting again from Dak-korkor, continued 
his march eastward down the Aling-chu river tillit fell into the 
Hagong-tso, a large brackish lake which appeared to have no exit 


- for discharging superfluous water, though the Aling-chu river 


— which feeds it was found to be 150 paces in width with a rapid 
stream just before it fell into the lake. The shores of the lake had i 
marks which showed that it had once been more extensive. Oon- 
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to Almorah, Nepal, &e., is extracted. The salt from "Tibet is pre- 
ferred bysthoe People of Kumaon and most hill men, though the 


7 .salt from the plains i is to be had at much the same price. 


The Pundit heard of another salt lake to the east of Chak- 
chaka, which with othgr similar lakes probably supplies a portion 
of that which is generally understood to como from Chak-chaka, 

The next place of importance seen bythe Pundit was Thok- 
Sarlung which at one timo had been%he chief gold field of the 
district, but had been in a great measure abandoned on the dis- 
covery ofthe Thok-Jalung gold field. The Pundit passed a great 
excavation, some 30 to 40 feet deep and 200 feet in width and two 
miles in length, from which the gold had been extracted. He 
heard of another gold field to the west, but his route took him di- 
rect to the Thok-Jalung gold field, which he found in much the 
same state as when visited by the Chief Pundit. ThePundit? 
and his party excited no particular notice, and they were conse- 
quently able to march on after halting a day to rest, 

From Thok-Jalung they passed through the Majin country, part- 
ly undulating and partly quite level, but all about the same alti- 
tude, viz.—15 to 16,000 feet above the sen. The drainage sloped 
towards the east, and nothing but comparatively low rounded hills 


= were visible in that dir ection; whilst on the west the party skirted 


a large plain of a yellowish colour said to bo drained by the Upper . 
Indus. - 
The party passed numerous lakes producing salt and borax, and 


after 9 days’ journey in a south easterly direction, found themselves 


at IKinglo, a large camp on the banks of a river called the Chu- 
sangpo, which is so largo that it cannot be forded during the sum- 
mer. This river flows eastward and falls into the lake called Nala- 
Ring-tso or Tso-Sildu, said to be about the same size as the Man- 
sarowar lake; it has a small island in the centre. Thelakeis re- 
ported to receive a large stream from the south, another from the 
east, and a third from the north, the latter draining part of the 


- Phaiyu-Pooyu district. Though receiving so many streams, (one 
- ef which, as noted above, is a large one), the lake is hevo thains 
said to have no exit. . 


To ge south of the lake there is a well known monastery called | 






























| E Thok-Maroobhoob, Gunjee-Thok and Thok-Nianmo, besides those naa 
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there are some high snowy peaks, and a district called, Roonjor 
while to the north are the districts called Gyachun and Girke, th 
latter probably adjoining Phaiyu-Pooyu. To the east he heard of ' - 
another district called Shingwar. | vx 

From Kinglo the Pundit wished to march on to Lhasa by the > 
northern routé past the Tengri-noor lake, but the Chief of Majin 
(Kinglo) would not perm? it, and the party were consequently 
obliged to take a south-westerly route to the Mansarowar lake.— 
They followed the course of the Sangpo-chu nearly to its source, 
crossing one very high range called N akehail, and another called . 
Riego, and finally descending to the Mansarowar lake, The Nag- ` 
chail and Riego ranges are evidently off-shoots of the Kailas peak. ~E 
The Nagchail peaks appeared to be very high both on the east and 


Shellifuk, the residence of a great Lama. Still farther to the south m 


est | 
When crossing the range the Pundit saw a very large herd of 3 
wild yaks; his party counted over 300 of all sizes before the herd 
ran off: the yaks were all black. These wild yaks are i 2 us M 
'* Dong;" they were mostly seen between Majin-Kinglo and the = 
Mansarowar-lake. Great herds of wild asses were seen through- 


out; sometimes -as many as 200 werein sight at the same time 
when the plateaux were extensive. The Hodgsonian antelope, * 


* wild goats, and sheep, (the latter including the gigantic Ovis am- 


"mon), were all seen in numbers. Large grey wolves were constant- 
ly seen, but never more than two or three at atime, though packsof ` »- 
them were often heard yelling atnight. Numbers of reddish hares À 
and a kind of fox were seen on every march. Marmots were very 
numerous, their subterranean villages being met with wherever 
grass and water were at hand. Quantities of geese, ducks, and 
storks were seen on the lakes. Eagles and vultures appeared to be 
the same as those in the Himalayas, and were seen every where. 

Whilst marching from Rudok to 'Thok-Jalung the Pu ndit. 
heard descriptions ofno less than 7 separate gold fields, viz. those d a 
of Thok-Sarkong, Thok-Dikla, Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Thasang, 5i NE: 
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| ef "Thok-Barlung and Thok-Jalung which he actually visited, a C 
h dm haiyu-Pooyu of which ho heard vaguely. ' The Pundit — 
pistani de tha word te Thali to mien a o miner : — p 
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Several salt lakes were passed and others heard of. “He de- 
: scribes the celebrated Chak-chaka salt lake as being all but con- 
E nected with the Hagong-tso (lake,) and stated that an area of about . 
— | Pj 20 miles by 10 is all about on a level with those lakes. This space 
. is filled with salt, the water having evidently at one time covered 
2 the whole. l 
Borax fields were seen nt Rooksum and € ‘hak-elfaka, and num- 
bers of people were working on them. No gold or salt mines were 
seen or heard of between Thok-Jalung and the Mansarowar lake; 
but numerous borax fields were seen, at one of which abut 100 ° 
« men were at work near'a camp of some thiri y tents. The other 
fields were not being worked when fhe Pundit passed. - The 
E borax generally was said to find its way down to Kumaon, Nepal, &e. 
Altogether this portion of the third Pundit’s route has brought 
to light the positions of a large number of gold, borax, and salt" 
fields, testifying to an amount of mineral wealth, as to the value of 
which we have hitherto had no information. In marching south 

m Thok-Jalung the Pundit appears to have left the gold-bear- 
ing rocks, and from the information he received, the line of gold 
fields is continued more to the north; but it is evident that this 
part of Tibet contains an inexhaustible supply of gold. 

* As to borax, there appears to be any amount of it to be had for 
the digging, the Lhasa authorities only taking a nominal tax of œ 
about 8 annas (or a shilling) for ten sheep or gont loads, probably: 
about 3 maunds or 240 lbs,  Borax sufficient to supply the potte- 
ries of Staffordshire and all Europe would be forthcoming, if the 
supply from Tuscany should ever run short. 

The salt fields appear to be the source from which the hill po- 
pulation from N epal to Kashmir draws the greater part of its sup- 
ply of salt. 

Throughout his march, the Pundit was at an elevation of over 
15,000 feet, and yet an encampment was met with nearly every 
day. Thieves were numerous, and threatened the party several 

times; but on seeing that the Pundit's party were armed, they 
— invariably went off again, not liking the look of an English gun. 
$ * The party arrived at Mansarowar in safety; and the Pundit de- 4 
A -oided upon waiting for the Ladak Kafila, which was known to bo 
" jn its way to Lhasa. Whilst there, the Pundit made a careful 
— a, 
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aud south. A map ofthe lake will be given hereafter. Though the — — 
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water was sweet no exit was seen: at one point on the west the 

ground near the Ju monastery was low, and looked as if water had 

perhaps at one time flowod through, towards the Rakas Tal lake, 
* though it is now too much above the lake to admit of it. 

The Pundt was unable to join the Ladak Kafila; but made 
lis way by himself along tle: grout road to Shigatze, where he was 
stopped. This he found was by an order of the Gartok Garpon . 

? sent affer him by the couriers. Ile was unable to advance farther. 
Whilst marching between the Mansarowar and Shigatze he was able. 
to take bearings to various peaks north and south of the road, 
which no doubt will add considerably to our knowledge of tho ^ 
mountains on cither side of that route; but as the Pundit has 
^ ‘only just returned, there is no time to give any further account of ~ 
f his route and adventures in the present report. 

His servant, who was sent back from Dak-korkor, managed — 
part of the Ladak Katla, and reached the Tadum monastery; b t> 
A the mounted messengers of the Gartok Garpon found him out Heras | 
? and prevented him from advancing farther. He very narrowly zh 
escaped being sent back to Gartok, and would have been lucky to 
= have escaped severe punishment. The Ladak merchant fortunately. 
f æ remembered his old friend the Chief Pundit, and on being told 
e 








— — "that the man was carrying mérchandize on his account, did what he 
could to protect him; and though he said it was impossible to take 
him to Lhasa, he managed to get him released, and ultimately the 
man was allowed to cross over the Himalayas by a southerly road past 

d  Muktinath into Nepal. In this way he was able to join on to the 

ed route the 2nd Pundit traversed during their first explorations, The ~ 

aa permission to take a new route, is surprising, as the Lhasa officials 
sare always careful to make suspected individuals return by the road è ' 

e entered, so that they may at any rate not get fresh information | 

MN tothe country. Their carelessness in the present instance was “ae 

ie bably due to the humble and rather stupid look of the man, but it 

has supplied an important link between the Tadum monastery and | 
>. the Muktinath shrine on the Saligrami, a great feeder of the Gun- 

T duk river. Theman, an inhabitant of Zaskar, inspite of his ap jen be 

ance, has: a shrewd idea of distances and of the usw of the ompa 22 
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* he was able to give a very intelligible though rough route between 
the two points, which agrees very fairly with the positions assigned 
to them by the Ist and 2nd Pundits. 


a When this Zaskari found that he would not be allowed to go to 
, - Lhasa, he told the Ladak merchant that an agent of the Chieg ~ 
Pundit had gone on ahead, to whom he was to have delivered some 


goods, and requested that he would seg that they were delivered to 
the agent: the merchant promised to do this and took charge of the 
packages. The Zaskari then put his own baggage on a couple of 
sheep and started off seuth. Though early in December he was able 
to cross the Brahmaputra river on the ice, which was then strong 
enough to bear laden yaks. "The first day he reached the Likcho 
monastery, where he found two men from Loliba in the Mustang 


north of Tadum, for galt and were returning with it. The Zaskari 
és managed to make their acquaintance, and on hearing that he was a 
— oDisühiri (or man of Koonoo) going to worship at Muktinath, they 
> agree Ptake him with them. Their salt was laden on about sixty 
| yaks, each carrying from 13. to 2 maunds (120 to 160 lbs). The two 
mon were able to manage this large number of yaks as the road was 
a good one. y 
From Likche they ascended gradually over a great plain or pla-. 
teau, with plenty of grass and scrub; the latter making good fuel 
even when green, Three easy marches took them óver this plain 





the Himalayan watershed. The plain had a few small knolls on it, 

_ but was otherwise flat or undulating. The ascent, even up to the 
- watershed, was very slight indeed. From the pass, which the man 
hardly thought worthy of calling a pass, there was a slight descent 
or four or five miles. He got a good view of Lohtod, a village of 
sixty houses surrounded by a number of scattered houses, which he 
thought might makea total of several hundreds : the houses were all — 
—— built of sun-dried bricks. He noticed a great many fields, and 
» M found that they cultivated barley, buckwheat, mustard, radishes, and 
( & small. proportion of wheat, all indicating a moderate altitude, 
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district, north of Muktinath. These men had gone beyond, to the 


and landed them at Lohtod, four or five miles beyond or south of 


ough the only trees visible were two or three poor willows. This 
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the 2nd Pundit found to be 13,100 feet. The next day the Zaskari 
| reached Loh-mantang, where the Loh Gyalbo (or Raja) lives in a 
— — stone fortlet, near a small town of some 200 houses, surrounded by a 
great dealof cultivation, 

From Loh-mantang three days’ easy march landed the Zaskari at 
Muktinath. On the route he passed a large village called Asrang, 
where the Gyalbo has a hoyse, and at every three or four miles he 
saw a group of a few houses, mostly to the west of his road, but he 
met with no tents south of the Himalayan watershed. , 

Muktinath (or Lohchumik) stands in ane open spot, with 4 vil- 
lages of about 50 houses each, lying a mile to the south of the shrine. 

The Zaskari has given some farther routes which are new and 
will no doubt prove useful hereafter. The route given above às 
| amore especially interesting, as giving another line across the Him- 
alayas: it makes the crest very much as given in the map with 
the first report of the Pundit’s explorations, and shows how very 
far behind, or north of the great peaks, the Himalayan.watershed = 
actually lies, and what a great breadth the highest — ie 
range cover. 

Another explorer “was employed to the east, who made a route- 

— survey of 1,190 miles in length, advancing by one route 640 miles 
and returning by another 550 miles in length. 

T r- A small portion of this man’s route was quite new, as he ma- 

— — maged to penetrate behind or north of the great Mount Everest 
„peak. His progress in that direction was checked by the obduracy 5 
Sef tho Lhasa officials on the Tingri-maidan. As far as it goes | 
this portion of the route is, however, interesting, insomuch as it 
gives another determination of the Himalayan watershed, and 
throws a little more light on that part of the mountains which lies — 
Behind or north of the great peaks, seén front the Hindustan side, ~ 

‘The remainder of tho route is in a great part new ; but some of 
ES former explorations went over portions of the same ground, 
L the positions of several places have been entered on pt "m 
li; p^ mape from various information, though hitherto withou 
any regular connection. These new routes will supply the n 

connection, and when combined with — :: ; will 
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obvious reasons be made to names &c., whilst the work is in 
progress, the explorers having been somewhat impeded by the 
publicity given to the results of former expeditions. . 

On the north western frontier of India a Mahommedan gentle- 
man, generally known as the Mirza, has been employed for some -~ 
time in exploring the countries beyond the Hindoo-Koosh, the 
Mustagh, and Karakoram ranges. The Mirza was regularly 
trained, and having acquired the necessary facility in tho use of a 
sextant, and in tho method of route-surveying practised in these 
explorations, was stagted on an expedition vià Afghanistan. He 
made his way to Candahar; but there his progress was for a time 
arrested owing to the war which resulted in re-seating the Amir 
Ali on the Cabul throne. 

A The Mirza,it may be as well to state here, was one of the lads 
brought originally from Herat by Potting er, and had received a 
partial English education, by which he has benefited considerably. 
Being a native of Afghanistan he has kept up his acquaintance 
| ountry, and though for some time in the British service, : 
has spent the greater part of his life in that country. His former 
residence in Cabul more especially favoured him, and he was at 
once able to accompany the Amir. He witnessed various actions 
that took place during the Amir's advanee from Candahar, and | . 
supplied our Government with accounts of them and the general . | 
state of affairs; accounts which at the time were rather valuable, 
asit was difficult to get any other accurate information. The Mirza 
was detained for some time at Cabul, owing to the disturbed state 
ig of the country, but ultimately was able to pass over to Badukshan, 
p thence he ascended, through the Upper Valley of the Oxus, to 
| Lieutenant W oo d's Sirikul (or Victoria) Lake. From this lake ha 
* made his way through a part of Sirikul district to Tashkurgan, 
— crossing the watershed which divides the Oxus from Eastern 'lur- 
1 kistan. At Tashkurgan, he was placed in a sort of open arrest, 
being allowed to do what he pleased, though always watched. 
_ From Tashkurgan he made his way over the mountains direct to 
» Kashghar, still accompanied by men from Tashkurgna, who insisted 
AS. upon seeing him into Kashghar; fortunately they did not interfere 
Dies with his aia his instruments, and he was able to continue his 
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S At Kashghar he was detained for some timo by the Koosh-Begie, 

" or Atalig Ghazi. He asked for permission to go on to Kokhan, 

* but it was refused; and he was ultimately glad to be allowed to 

È return vid Yarkund and the Karakoram pass to Ladak, and thence 

into British territory. 

1 "The Mirza has just returned, and there has only been time to » 
yt roughly plot his routes, which are complete from Cabul to Kash- 

i ghar, and from the latter to fhe vicinity of the Karakoram. 


^ His route from the Sirikul lake to Kashghar, is entirely new, 
: 
and promises to be the most interesting portion of his work. It 


may perhaps throw some light on Marco Polo’s route from 
Europe to China, as that traveller stated that ho went direct from 
Budukshan to Kashghar without passing through any larger town, 

Wo particulars can be given as to the Mirza's work, bué the 
whole of his route-surveys, &c. will be reported on as soon as they 
have been worked out and tested, , 

With reference to farther explorations, an attempt will be made 
to advance farther along the margin of the Aksai Cheen ox — 
white desert, and if possible to cross it, and generally to explore 
farther east towards the end of the great wall of China; but the. 
ER of the Chino-Tibetan officials renders success very doubt- 


E are being organized to carry the explorations still 
farther to the north of the Hindoo-Koosh, so as to account for the ~ 
geography of tho upper branches of the Oxus, of the Pamir Steppe, 

E o&e.; and there is some chance that in the present state of Afghani- 
— stan, it will be possible to carry out these projects and thus to reduce 
— the absolutely unknown ground in that direction to a small area 
within a reasonable time. y : 
Further routes will be made with a view to complete our now * 
Ere the geography of the Eastern Himalayas; and it is he 
J | the obstacles in that direction may be surmounted: within a 
- sor —— 
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i; ON SOME NEW OR IMPERFECTLY KNOWN INDIAN PLANTS, — 
— — f -— v nz, Eso., Curator of the Calcutta Herbarium. 
et [Received 12th December, 1869, read 5th January, 1870.] 
(With plates V-VII.) 


⸗ 
RANUNCULACE. 


«y v E Clemati floribunda, Kurz, in Seem. Journ. of Bot., V, 

| oe 0.—This specific name is to be changed, as Mr. Bentham 

has given previously the same name to a Peruvian plant. I now 
pros to call the species C, subumbellata. 


ANONACE. 


| k Uvaria cordata, Wall, Cat. 6486, is united with U. maero- 
hylla, Rox b., by the authors of the “ Flora Indica, but it certainly 
s different from that species. It is identical with Blume’s U n 
| * wlia which is, in my opinion, a good species. "à 
EE E Hamilton, Mf. et Th., Fl Ind, I, 96—Some 
| of this | are so near to Aaike heterocarpus, Zoll, 
ses | 


atero rpa, B1. ?) that I should be inclined to unite botl 


xi; 
—— 


T 
ye nc of ruits to compare. 
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4, Milius Recburyhiane, Hf. ot Th., Fl. Ind, I. 150 —This 
| has a solitary erect ovule, quite similar to that of PAcenthus nutans, 
w to which it shows close resemblance ; it will, therefore, be noceasunry 
to refer the former to the same genus, and as Ureria dien, Rox- 
burgh, FL Ind, II, 659, is identical with it, the species may be 

called Pheanihus dicicua. 








ALENISPEEMACE.E € 

5. Pachygone dasycarpa, ». «.— Frutex scandens, pa- 
mulis novellisque tomen tosis , folia ovalia, 14—2 poll. longa, pet- 
folo gracili tomentello à—1 pollicari suffulta, obtusiuscula, v. rarius 
emarginata, mucronulata, coriacea, glaberrima, nergosa, lucida ; 
racemi pedicellique crassi, flavicante tomentosi ; ; drupae oblique $ 
obovales, dense flavicante tomentosm, pisi majoris magnitudine, — 
Siam, Kanbári (Teysmannin Hb. Bog. No. 5993.) 

Besides the very different indumentum of the drupes and inflo- <ul 
rescences the shape and nervaturo of the loaves differ considerably 


a from those of P. orata. 
* Tinemdsciwm pyrrAchotrysm, Miq., in Ann. Mus. TER PARS 
| IV. 81 = Jim. plyfocremowdes, Kurz, in Tydsch. Nat. Vereen. 
XXV. 
CAPPARIDE.E. 
6. Capparis roydsimfolia, ». :p.—Frutex seandens,¢ la- — 
berrimus ; folia oblonga v. elliptico-oblongw, breve ot crasse petiolain, i 
Reel zetandote v. obtem, apice obinsiuscule et macroneiay sam EN 
gueminentibus percursa et laxe reticulata ; aculei stipulares, breves, 
patentes, stricti ; flores 4—5-ni, mpre folioram exilia cb 
^ lanata; petala cize 6 lin. longs, cborato-lanesclata, — — 
E OC eeeeuqumnm siro $ in, pcm me 
n; stamina numerosa ; bacce, -Siam (To FaR 
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dM breve ot gracile peticiata, §—1, raso 1} poll. longa, saluti à 
vw. obtusa, chartacea v. coriacea, juniors dense fulvo-pubescentía, | 
fox glabrescentia, nervis subtus prominentibus; flores pervi, z 
c solitarii v. gemini, pedicellis 6-8 lin longis dati mm falweo-toonnetteosia 
° euffulti, vulgo in apicibus famulorum brevium tonentowemum siti 
et saepius moomin w. oury mi leur «punura furmantes ; se pala dene 
fulvo-tomentosa ; petala extus glabra, intus dense lanata, circ. 4 lin. 
longa ; gynophorum crageum cum ovario dense fulvo-tomentasum ; 
bacwe pisi maximi magnitudine, puberulm, ovate, spiculatm, 2- 
loculares, loctlis monospermis.—fiam, near the village Kankisn, 
Hadbár (Toyaman n in Hb. Bog.) 


f FIOLACEÆ. 

! . 8. Alsodeia longiracemosa. «. sp —Arbuscula parva vr. 
frutex glaberrima ; folia decidua, oblonjo-lanceolata, breve et gra- 
car petiolafg, utrinque acuminata, serrata, chartacea, glabra; 

i r&cemi elongati, 3-5-poll. longi, parce puberuli ; flores parvi, vires- ‘ 
conte-albi, pedicellis strictis longiusculis euffulti ; calyx puberulus; v 
capsule podunculatæ, glabrm.—Martaban (Dr. Bran d is.) 





POL pec x 





and declares them to be P. rosmarinifolia. If this be the case, 
P. arvensis would really have to bo identified with P. tria, as Dr 



























"Anderson has done in his " Florula Adenensis;" bat P. Fal 
— — allio» cannot, in that case, be connected 
T b A. | e form of the of the very different structure of the wings! 
*- 3 By uu bo brought taguitas imc now described under 

| —— — Poen 
ga of synonyms, all these having short racemes; 
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pe those with elongated racemes would be P. ciliata, WA., P. — 
d — Heyne (including P. macrostachya) and P. Wightiana, which latter 
` requires close comparison with the former.—The other group with 
f coloured thin obtuse and usually petal-like wings would comprise 
P. Vahliana, P. Heyneana and P. Javana (the 2 latter species being 
rather too closely allied), P. Persicaria and P. elegans (including P. 





a" Ahasyana, Wassk.). The latter species forms to some degree a 

| connecting link between thé two groups. 

$ GUTTIFER 2. 

"M 10. Disecstigma fabrile, Miq., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 496, (Gar- 
pee cinia fabrile, ejusd., in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 808), is not different 


from G. cornea, L. 

11.  Xanthochymus cannot be retained as a genus, different from 
Garcinia, for there occur pentamerous and tetramerous flowers 
t on the same tree of X. picforius, as I had several times the oppor- 

tunity of observing. 
12. Calophyllum cymosum, Miq., Suppl. FI. v. Sumatr., 497s 
the same as C, spectabile, Willd. 


13. Calophyllum plicipes, Miq., Suppl. Fl. v. Sumatr., 499, is 
identical with C. pulcherrimum, W all. 


TERNSTRGOMIA CEZE. 


14. Ternstramia macrocarpa, Sch eff., in Obs. Phyt., 15, does 
not differ from 7* Penangiana, Chois. 
* 15. Schima crenata, Korth., Verh. Nat. Gesch. t. 29, 143, 
— is undoubtedly identical with Roxburgh’s Gordonia oblata, 


(Fl. Ind., II, 572) and the name should, therefore, be changed into 
Schima oblata. 


E DIPTERLOCARPEZ. 


16. Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., II, 614; DC. 
E = Prod. XVI, 614,—differs from D. grandifolius, Miq., simply 
Lo in having the leafbuds, the leaves underneath, and the inflores- 
E. 7 PS incen quite glabrous, not puberulous ; the fruits are the same in 
pas 17. Dipterocarpus cordifolius, W a11., in DC. Prod, XVI, 612. 
* — Can d olle describes this species as having winged fruits, bu. 
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I suspect these fruits must have come by some mistake to the leaves, 
which latter are decidedly those of D. obtusifolius, Te ysm, in 
Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 214; DC., l. c. 608, 

18. Dipterocarpus pilosus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., II, 615; DO. 
Prod., XVI, 614.—I have no doubt that D. Baudii, Kort h., is 
the same species as the above. The fruits are alike, tho flowers of 
the former, however, unknown. Anisoptei a Palembanica, Mi aq. (only 
leaves) is not distinguishable from some forms of D. pilosus. 





SYNAPTEA, Griff. 

Calycis tubus brevissimus, toro adnatus, lobis manifeste valvatis 

subaequalibus. — Stamina 15—18; filamenta minima, antheris 
breviora, connectivum glandulà brevi acutà terminatum. Ovarium 
calyci adnatum, 3-loculare, stylus filiformis, stigmate capitato-tri- 
lobo. Calycis fructigeri lobi 5, omnes aucti, quorum 2 multo 
longiores. Nux globosa, matura calycis usque ad 3 partem longi- 
tudinis adnata, monosperma. 
—L9. Syngptea grandiflora, (Hopea grandiflora, Wall, DC. 
Prod. XVI, 634; Sunaptea odorata, G riff., Not. Dicot., 516. 
t. 585, A, f£. 5? Icannot follow Bentham and Hoo ker in 
their identification of this species with Vatiea Chinensts, as the 
authors do not state, whether they have seen Lin ne’s specimens. 
]t is impossible to retain this species in the genus Fatica, on 
account of the distinctly valvate, calycine lobes, &c., so perfectly 
dissimilar to what Lamarck has figured. With Z/opea, where 
De Candolle places it, the species has nothing to do at all, but 
it is evidently very similar to Anijsoptera. 

S. Bantamensis ( ÁAnisoptera Bantamensis Hassk) is another 
species which is very nearly allied to the above but at once distin- 
guished by the much broader lobes of the calyx, &e. 

20.» Shorea leucobotrya, Miq., Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 218, 


. and Sh. obtusa, Wall., apud DC. Prod., XVI, 629, are one and 
. the same species. 


PARASHOREA, n. gen. 


toire —— tubus brevissimus. Stamina 12-15; filamenta antheris 


qualia; anthers oblongo-lanceolate,  connectivo in 
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© glabrous. 


= v. gilvo-tomentosa; flores parvi, iis Urene — 
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mucronem minutam roAa adnate. Ovarium liberum, 3- 
loenlare, stylus filiformis, stigmate truncato. Tubus calycis fructi- 
feri haud auctus; lobi calycini 5, valvati, basin versus attonuati, 
omnes valde aucti et aliformes, aequales v. 2 paullo breviores, 


. subpatentes. Nux monosperma, libera, nec loborum basibus arcte 


contorto-cineta, ut in Shorea.—Arbores ingentes, foliis lucidis et n 
floribus albidis dense racemoso-paniculatis. 

21. Parashorea stellata, ». sp. Arbor ingens, glabra; 
folia ovato-lanceolata, acutiuscula v. apiculata ; lobis calycis fructi- 
geri aliformes, :equales et subpatentes ; nux ovata v. oblongo- 
ovata.—Martaban (Dr. Bran dis). 

22. Parashorea lucida (Shorea lucida, Mi q., Suppl Fl. Sumatr. 
487), differs from the former by the smaller more shining 
leaves, which are shortly acuminate. It has also the wings 
of the fruitbearing calyx shorter and broader, and the nuts are 
smaller and almost globular. 

A third species of Parashorea will be Shorea longisperma, Rx b., 


(D C., Ind, II, 618) which has the nuts longer thou gnpy otaiiwe 


foregoing two species, but nothing is known of it except the fruit. 


23. Shorea Siamensis, Miq., Ann. Lugd. Bat, I, 214; DO. 
Prod. XVI, 631, is identical with Pentacme suavis, DC. 


(Prod. L c. 626) and the name has, therefore, to be changed in 
_ Pentacme Siamensis. The tube of the fruitbearing calyx remains 
unchanged, with all the 5 lobes wing-like enlarged, two of them 
about à shorter, the remaining 3 about 4 inch long, obovate- 
lanceolate, obtuse, very narrowed towards the broad imbricate 
base, glabrous; nut ovoid, acuminate by the persistent style, 








MALVACEAE. 


(24. Decaschistia parviflora, n. sp. Suffrutex ? v. herba 
is, ramosus; folia oblongo-lanceolata v. oblonga, longe T 
ı (petiolo fere pollicari gracili puberulo), acuta, obsolete — | $ 
R supra dense puberula et scabriuscula, subtus vom 
— 


— 
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t racemos terminales formantes; involucri 
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multo breviora, linearia, rigida, puberula; calycis lobi e basi lata — 
lanceolati, acuminatissimi, medio valde costati, 3—4 lin. longi, 
dense puberuli; capsule dense stupposo-tomentosm.—In the 
jungles of Kanbüri, Siam (Te ysmann in Hb. Bogor. 6979).— 
A very distinct species, not unlike in habitus to certain Orenas. 


A STERCULIACE.F. 


25. Helicteres plebeja ». «p. * Fruticulus, partibus juni- 
oribus stellato-scabris, gemmisque canescente tomentosis; folia 
ovato-lanceolata vw. ovato-oblonga, breve graciliterque petiolata, 
basi rotundata, circa 3—*5 poll. longa, magis minusve regulari-den- 
tata, acuminata, membranacea, supra parce hispidula v. sub-glabra, 

* subtus minute stellato-hispidula et scabra, juniora, rarissime 
etiam adulta, dense canescente-tomentosa ; flores parvi, flaviduli 
v. pallide lilacini, breve pedicellati; cymi pauciflori axillares 
— stellato-puberuli graciles; calyx circiter 24 lin, longus, parce 
stellato-pilosus ; petala calyce paullo longiora; capsule 8—10 
lin. longs, stellato-tomentos:e et muricate, carpellis mox separa- 
r tis ot subuliütis.—Arracan, frequent in the Pynkadá forests of the 
lower sandstone hills in Kolodyne valley, &c. 


TILILA CEZ. 
26. Brownlowia argentata, ». sp. Arbor parva? parti- 


* bus omnibus novellis argenteo-v. subcupreo-lepidotis ; folia ovata 
| v. late ovata, 4—5 poll. longa, petiolis 5 lin. usque ad 2 poll. longis, 
lepidotis demum glabrescentibus suffulta, acuminata, basi rotundata 
$ subcordata, coriacea, supra glaberrima, subtus argenteo-lepidota 

et ferrugineo-punctata ; panic ule elongatie, rac emiformes, termi- 
nales et axillares, argenteo- -lepidotee atque glabrescentes ; flores 
24 lin. circiter longi, breviuscule pedicellati; calyx ferrugineo- v. 
F — argenteo-lepidotus ; ; carpella juvenilia lepidota.—Moluccas, Bart 
— — (Teysmann in Hb. Bogor.). Atún laut ine, 
E Leptonychia glabra, Turez., in Bull. Mosc., 1858, I, 222, is 
itly the same plant as Grewia heteroclita, R x b., Fl. Ind., II, 
OM will, therefore, have to be called Leptonychia —— 
28 mures, Bth., V Ag Boc. Proc. v. Suppl. 72) is 
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which I can point out between the two is, that in the latter the 
prickles of the capsules are very crowded and in the former very 
lax and distant. Clos, and after him Benth am, describe the 
prickles of E. Sigun as subfoliate, but this is evidently a misprint 
in Clos’ Treatise for ** subfalcatis." 
29. .Eleocarpus Griffithit (Monoceras Griffithii, Wight, III., 
I, 81). To this I add as synonyms: JMonoceras trichanthera, 
Griff., (Not.,Dicot. 518, t. 019, f. 3), M. odontopetalum, M i q., Suppl. 
Fl. v. Sumatra, 409, and JM. Aofopetala, Z011. et C u m m., in Bull. 
Soc. Mosc., XIX, 496. I am not quite sure about the identity of 
AMonoceras léucobotryum, Miq., l.c., which differs from the above 
| simply by more coriaceous leaves and the densely silky-villose 
fk ovaries. Prof. Miquel says that the anthers are furnished with 
e two bristles, but authentic specimens show only a single one. 
3 
à 
* 








30. .Eleocarpus floribundus, BL, Bydr., 120; Miq., Fl. Ind. 
Bat., I-2, 210. To this species belongs Æ. serratus, Rx b., Fl. Ind., 
II, 596, ns a synonym. 















LINE. — — 


31. Erythroxylon Burmanicum, Griff, Not. Dicot., 468, 
t, 581, f. 3; to this belongs Æ. retusum, Bauer apud Te ysm. 
et Binnend. in Tydsch. v. Naturk. Ver. Ned. Ind., XXVII, 71. 


—— — GERANIA CEZE. 
. 82. Oxalis (Biophytum) gracilenta, ». sp. Herba annua, 
-— delicatula, erecta, cauli nudo circ. 6-pollicari gracili, nonnunquam 
— 7 subacaulis v. caulescens; folia abrupte pinnata, petiolis filiformibus, 
- foliola 5—8-juga, lutescente-viridia, tenera, oblique oblonga v. 
ovata, utrinque magis minusve truncata, mucronulata ; pedunculi 
axillares, plerumque 4—6, et foliis breviores, glandulosi, apice 
incrassato umbellam paucifloram gerentes ; flores minuti, aurantiaci 
_y. lutei; sepala lineari-subulata, 3—5 nervia; capsule obovate ; 
- poene minuta, iis Or. sensitive dimidio minora, tuberculata, rubes- | 
ee entit ia.—Chittagong, frequent along the roads of the station, under 

th TENER of trees; Western Bengal, Sikkim-Terai, &c. ar 
, Do sede is cil distinguished from Oz. sensitiva by its lon. 

sand Me DY, and irrogularly tubercled, small seeds. 
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In 0r. sensitiva the seeds are elegantly transversely tuBercled- 


sulcate on the thickened blackish back, and less so on the convex - 


and paler facets, 

99.  Connaropsms Grifithii, Planch. apud H f., in Linn. — 
Trans. XXIII, (1862), has to be changed into Connaropsis diversifolta ; 
for Rourea diversifolia, M iq., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. (1860) 528, is 
undoubtedly the same plant. Prof. Miquel describes the ovary 
as consisting of 5 carpels, but I think, he mistook the 5 furrows for 
them. I have unfortunately no flowers to examine, and a 
withered flower-rudimentf*did not show me exactly thg parts, but 
the arrangement of the pedicels and inflorescences, and the whole 
structure of the leaves clearly shews that the species is a Connaropsis. 





RUTA CEA. 

34. Luvunga calophylla, ^». «p.—Glabra ; folia larga, 3- 
foliolata, petiolo terete 8—9 poll. longo; foliola 10—12 poll. lon- 
ga, 4 poll. lata, obovato-lunceolata, basi in petiolum brevissimum 
attenuata, „buea acuminata, integra, marginibus sub-revolu- 
tis, chartacea, glaberrima, utrinque nitentia, costa subtus acute 
prominente, nervis lateralibus conspicuis ; flores cymosi; cymæ 
breves, glabræ ; calyx truncato 5-dentatus, majusculus, glaber; 
petala, stamina &c. desunt; baccee immature oblong:e v. ovato- 
oblong:e, styli basi coronatw, vesiculoso-papilloss.—Island Banca 
near Sumatra, at Jébis (Teysmann in Hb. Bog. 3223). Limá- 
útán, inc. A very distinct species, with leaves much resembling those 
of Zanthorylon euncurum, Miq. 

Zuvunga sarmentosa (Triphasia sarmentosa, B Ll. ?) is identified by 
Prof. Oliver with L. eleutherandra, but it differs from it ete 
ably by the hairy filaments. IL am not at all sure whether Blume’s 
7. sarmentosa is really the same, as the present species, for Blume 
dóscribes the floral parts to be trimerous. 

35. Atalanta ( Paramignya ) citrifolia ( Limonia citrifolia, Rox b., 
FL Ind. II, 579). What Prof. Oliver has taken for Paramignya 







| - and the flowers of very small size. 

e AETS * detoct any distinctive characters of generic value 
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rifolia, R x b., is a perfectly distinct plant from the Roxburp tian 
wh nie cl | hasa very short style, perfectly unlike that of Oliver's 
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between Afalantia and Paramignya. The shape of the anthers, 
whether oblong or linear-oblong, can surely not be of very great 
importance. The torus is in Afalantia Missionis equally raised and 
stalk-like as in any true Paramignya. The general habit of both 
genera is exactly the same. A. monophylla certainly has a very 
peculiar calyx, but even this character becomes of less importance 
when we compare such forms as Selerostylis, and others. 

97. Citrus Hystriz, D C., Prod. I, 539. / Lemon Papeda, Rum p b., 
Herb. Amb., IT, t. 27; Zimo tuberosus, Rum ph. 1. cit. t. 26,f.1; 
Limo ferus, d£ u m ph., l. cit. t. 26, f. 3 et t? 28 ; Citrus papeda, M. iq.» 
Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2, 530; Papeda Rumphit, H as sk., Cat. Bog., 216).— 
Arbuscula v. frutex ramosissimus, spinis brevioribus v. longioribus 
strictis axillaribus armatus, glaberrimus ; folia ovalia v. ovata, 
14-2, raro 3 poll. longa, vulgo obtusa et retusa, subintegra, v. cre- 
nata, glabra ; petiolus 1-12, saepius 2-3 poll. longus, foliaceus et 
saepius laminá ipsi major, obcordatus v. obovato-oblongus, basi 
simplex et re verá petioliformis ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis bre- 
vissimis glabris suffulti, fasciculos parvos axillaras formantes v. 
subsolitarii ; calyx parvus, 4- v. 5-dentatus ; petala circ. 3 lin. 
longa v. paullo longiora ; ovarium obovatum, stylo crasso brevissi- 
mo terminatum, bacca obovata v. irregulari globosa, rugosa et 
tuberculata, subinsipida, cortice crassissimáà luteà.—Sumatra, Pria- 
man (Diepenhorst in Hb. Bogor. 1375.) Limau saring, inc. 

This is a well-marked species. It has very small flowers, usually 
4 or 5 stamens, and a very short style. The leaf-like petiole is not 
seldom larger than the blade itself. 

» Great difficulty is experienced amongst the species of Citrus, and 
Prof. Oliver, from whom we should have expected the best eluci- 
dation of the same, has left the genus as he found it. The English 


and native names are for the present the best distinguishing marks 
and will remain so, as long as botanists fail to define their species 


properly. The difficulty to recognise the real limits of the species of 
Citrus, is I believe, due to the fact, that nobody as yet has at- 


tempted to study the wild growing forms before examining the 
eultivated ones. * 
38. Limonta pentagyna, Roxb., Fl. Ind., II, 963, = Deere * 


serrata, W all. í > 
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MELIACEZE. 

39. Mallea subscandens, T. et B., (Natuurk. Tydsch. v. Ned. Ind. 
XXIV), does not differ specifically from JM. Rothii, now Cipa- 
dessa baccifera, Miq., (Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV, 6).—1t is chiefly 
founded on the somewhat scandent habit. Itis a fact, however, 
that many erect species assume a climbing or scandent character, 
when transferred from a dryer to a moister climate, or when growing 
in dense moist forests. 

40. Didymochiton, Bl. This genus has been incorrectly identified 
with Dysorylon™ The distinctive characters are the following : — 

Dysoxyton. Calyx parvus, 4-v. 5-dentatus, alabastro jam apertus. 
Petala valvata, libera. Antheræ 8—10, tubo stamineo denticulato 
v. obsolete denticulato inclussm. Ovarium 3—5-loculare. Cap- 
sula pyriformis, loculicide 3—5-valvis. Semina exarillata. 

Didymochiton. Calyx parvus v. magnus, 5—7-sepalus, sepalis 
manifeste imbricatis ; petala valvata, tubo stamineo lobato v. dentato 
fere usque ad } partem *&dnata. Capsula globosa, bace:eformis 
et loculicida. Semina exarillata. 

Schizachiton. Calyx vulgo campanulatus, obsolete 4-raro 5-denta- 
tus, alabastro jam apertus; petala valvata v. imbricata, cum tubo 
stamineo lobata v. dentata usque*ad 4 v. } partem ipsorum longi- 
tudinis connata indeque tubulosa. Ovarium 3-4-loculare. Capsula 
vulgo pyriformis, loculicide 3-4-valvis. Semina complete v. incom- 
plete arillata. 

Hartighsea excelsa, J u 85.,718 a true Dysorylon. Hartighsea mollissi- 
ma, J uss., and ZZ. angustifolia, Miq., are no JDysoryla, but more 
probably belong to Didymochiton, 

41. Amoora Rohituka, (WA. Prod. I, 119), is probably not 
different from A. Aphanomyxis, Roem. et Schult., which often 


has the leaflets underneath shortly puberulous ; but as I have only 


fructificating specimens of the former, and no flowers, I do not 
venture to unite them at present. 
I restrict the genus Amoora to those species which have ternary 


| petals ; : I am not acquainted with any true Amoora with 5 petals. 


* Also Prof, Miquelin his annals which reached me only while these 
Eanes were going rough the press, has followed Bentham and Hooker 
identification of the genus. 
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Monosoma, Griff, is Carapa obovata, and Dysorylon Championii, 
H f. et Th. in Thwaites’ Enum. Pl. Zeyl., is a species closely allied 
toit, and most probably the Carapa (Xylocarpus) carnosa, Zo. 
42. Amoora spectabilis, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV, 
97 — the male plant of Amoora cucullata, Rox b. 
49. Walsura trichostemon, Miq. l. c., IV, 60 — JValsura villosa, E 
- WA., Prod. I, 120, (in adnot.) ' 
"o 44, Heynea frutescens, T. et B., is a good species, not a variety 
of H. Sumatrana, Miq., in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV, 60. The 
latter is identical with Æ. quinquejuga, Ro x b. 
OLACINEZE. 
45.  Cansjera zizyphifolia, Griff., Not. Dicot. 360, t. 537 f. 1.— 
To this species Olax Sumatrana, M iq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatra, 342,) 
has to be referred as a synonym. 
C 46.  Gonocaryum gracile, Miq., Suppl. Fl; Sum. 343 (1860), is 
in my opinion the same as Platea Griffith. signa, Miers, Contr. I, 97, 
* t. 17. Prof. Miquel states that the former possesses 2 cella in the 
ovary and one ovule. Authentic specimens, how efer snow that the 
ovary is really one-celled and to judge from the sterile fruits, 2- 
ovuled. The abortive seed in the, fruit is suspended from the apex 
| just beneath the acumen, and there can be observed also the rudi- 
ment of the second superposed ovule. There appears to me to be 
- also no doubt of JPAlebocalymna, Griff, and Gonecaryum, Miq, 
- being identical. 
G. Lobbianum (Platea Lobbiana, M i er s, Contrib, Bot. I, 97, t. 17), 
is a second species of this genus. 


i ILCINEÆ. 

x 47. Ilex daphnephylloides, ». sp.—Arbor magna, novel- 

$ lis parce pubescentibus ; folia oblonga v. subovato-oblonga, petiolis 

- — circiter pollicaribus, tenuiter acuminata, basi saepius parum inte- ^ 


Ec quali-rotundata v. obtusa, integra, coriacea, 4—5 poll. longa, punc- 
. tata, supra nitida, subtus glauca, transverse venosa et reticulata; 
flores virescenti-albidi capitulum magis minusve densum — 
pedunculatum formantes; pedicelli breves, minute pubescentes, | 
* cM o kz 1 pollicaris, apice incrassatus et danas: "Ix 
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pubescentes et dense ciliati; petala 5, nonnunquam 6—7, oblonga, 

obtusa; stamina 10, inæqualia; antherm 5 interiores sessiles 
v. eitbaceailos et vulgo minores, 5 exteriores majores et filamentis 

Imequilongis  suffultz ;^ ovarium glabrum; drupm...... — ik- 

kim Himalaya, in the oak forests of Tongloo, &c. 


CELASTRINEZE. 
- 


48.  Eronymus Javanicus, B 1., Bydr. 1146, I am unable to 
distinguish from this Æ. Sumatranus, M 1 q., Fl. Ind, Bat, I 2,589, 
and JE. Hancanus, Mi qe, Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 513. 

49. Hippocratea angulata, Gri ff., Not. Dicot., 473, t. 581, f. 1,— 
appenrs to be a new species of Eronymus which might be called 
E. Griffith. 

90. Nothocnestis Sumatrana, M i q., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 531. et Aun. 
Mus. Lugd. Bat. III, is the same as Celastrus robustus, Roxb., FI. 
Ind. I, 626, and is also identical with Kurrimia pulcherrima, Wall. 
—As Roxburgh's name is the oldest, the tree will have to be 
named K. reóush. | 

Is it possible that A. paniculata, A rn., is the same as Pyrosper- 
mum calophyllum, Miq.? The foliage of the latter resembles very 
much that of A. Zeylanica. 

51.  Zophopetatum, W g ht.—This genus appears to have been 
mixed up with true species of Lvonymus, such as E. grandiflorus, 
and its generic characters became on this account rather unin- 
telligible, This also appears to be the cause that a new genus 
JKokoona, Th w., was proposed, which Mr. Th w ait es has correctly 
placed in the Zippocrateacea. 

The genus might be divided into 2 natural groups, the one withe 
fimbriate or lamellate petals and large flowers (LopAopefalum), the 
other with naked petals and small flowers ( Aokooue). 


RITAM NEA. 
52. Zizyphus Horsfieldii, M i q., Fl. Ind. Bat., I, 643, is evidently 


e | - the same as Z. glaber, Rox b., Fl. Ind. Bat., I, 614. 
RT. e * 47. Zizyphus ornata, Miq., Fl. Ind. Bat., T, 642, is identical 


+ calophylla, W all. (in R x b. Fl. Ind.). 
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AMPELIDEZE. 

53. Cissus hastatus, Miq., in Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 517, is the same 
as Vitis glaberrima, W a11., in Rx b. Fl. Ind. (ed. prior) II, 476. 

64. Vitis pentagona, V oig t, in Cat. Suburb. Calcutta, 28. ( Cis- 
sus pentagona, Rox b., Fl. Ind., T, 408). This species is very frequent 

! in the forests of Arracan, where I found it flowering. I add the 
* description of the flowers to „the short characteristic given in R ox- 
burgh's Flora, 

Flores parvi, flaviduli, cymulas glabras simplices v. raro subcom- 
positas oppositifolias formantes ; pedicelli circ. 1-13 lin. longi, crassi, 
glabri; calyx truncatus ; petala 4, oblongo-lanc eolata, cucullato- 
acuminata, lineam fere longa; stamina 4 ; stylus breviusculus, 
simplex.—It is a very distinct species with glossy obtusely 5- 

j angled and thick stems, and may be placed near F. repens, WA. 
LI 55. Vitis elegans, Kurz, in Nat. Tydsch. v. Ned. Indie, is the 
same as V. cinnamomea, W all,in Roxb. Fl. Ind. 


b SAPINDACE.EF. 


a 56.  Selhmiedelia aporetica (Ornitrophe Aporetica, aeb., Fl. Ind. 
X . IH, 264)—Fruticulus 2-3-pedalis, novellis pubescentibus; folia- 
E" 


majora, 3-foliolata, petiolo 3«5-pollicari parce pubescente, foliola 

| oblonga v. obovata, cuneata, lateralia sub-insequalia, breve crasseque 

Fy petiolulata, breviter acuminata, 6-8 poll. longa, remote irregularique 

| — serrata, membranacea, glabra, nervis subtus plus minus pubescen- 

| tibus et supra dense fulvo-villosis ; flores parvi, flaviduli, fascicu- 

— lati, pedicellis brevibus gracilibus glaberrimis, bracteis longis line- 

n ari-subulatis hirsutis sustenti; racemi robustiores, simplices, axil- 
lares, fulvo-villosi, petiolis nei ionea petala obovato-cuneata, - 
. wemarginata, intus supra medio valde jinata: ; filamenta glabra v. 

— basi lanata; ovarium villosum ; drupe abortu vulgo solitarise, 

Um raro geminæ, pisi majoris magnitudine, globose, miniatee, luci- 

a die.— Very frequent in the Forests of the lower hills of Arracan, on 
sandstone, up to 1200 feet. 

z This species is easily recognised amongst the trifoliolate — —* 
“with pubescent rachis by the long linear-subulate bracts. dr 


E:  SABIACEZE. — 
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* 4-5 na r amd may most probably be the same as Rourea santaloides. 
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ANACARDIACEZ. 


58. Mangifera sylvatica, R x b., Fl. Ind. I, 644.— Prof. Miqu el 


has incorrectly identified this species with JM. Indica, L., from which 
it is at once distinguished by the very different white BR the 
disk, and the acuminated fruits. 

59. Mangifera Horsfieldii, Miq., Fl. Ind. Bat. I-2, 632, is the 
same as JM. foetida, Lour. 

60. Semecarpus acuminatus, n. sp.—Arbor glaberri- 
ma ; folia cuneato-obovata v. cuneato-oblonga, basi angistatü ob- 
tusa v. acuminata, 4-1 ped. longa, petiolis glabris 1-2-pollicaribus 
acuminata, integra, subchartacea, utrinque glabra, subtus glauca, 
nervis tenuibus sed acute prominentibus venulisque laxis et con- 
spicuis reticulata ; flores parvi, pedicellis 1-2 lin. longis gracilibus 
glabris, racemulosi, paniculam terminalem ramosam gracilem et 
glaberrimam foliis breviorem formantes ; calycis dentes lati et 
acuti; petala linea longiora, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata ; discus 
fulvo-v. flavescente-hispidus ; ovarium glaberrimum ; nux oblique 
oblonga, 1»€s-—1am alta, podocarpo carnoso ipsius magnitudinis 


miniato suffulta.— Very frequent in the Forests of Arracan, on 


sandstone, up to 1000 ft. elevation Also in Chittagong. 

61. Swintonia Grifithii, (Sw. sp., Griff. in Duch. Rev. Bot. 
II, 330; Walp. Ann. I, 200 ; <Astropetalum sp. 2, Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 412). This species is very different from Astrepetalum 
sp. 1, Griff, Not. Dicot. 411, t. 565 f. 2, b-d. -The leaves 
are uniformily green and glossy, the pedicels 3 to 5 lin. long, 
petals about 2 lin. long, while the latter, which is identical 
with S. Schiwenckit, T. et B., (in Cat. Hort. Bog. 230), has the 
leaves underneath glaucous and opaque, the pedicels only + to 
1 lin. long and the petals hardly a line long. 

62, Robergia hirsuta, Rx b., Fl. Ind. II, 455, (1832), is the same 
as PAlebochiton extensum, W all, in Trans. Med. Phys. Soc. Cale. 
(1834) VII-2, 231, now referred to Zapiria hirsuta. 


CONNARACELZE. 


63.  Connarus monocarpus, WA., Prod. I, 143, (non Lin n.), is 
mot a Connarus, for it has a sessile follicle and glabrous panicles, 
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64. Rourea dasyphylla, M i q., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 528, is a syno- 
nym of Cnestin platantha, Griff, Not. Dicot. 434, to which also 
€. ignea and foliosa, Planch., belong. 

Onestis flammea (orrore typico flaminea) Griff, Lc. 433, t. 608, 
f. 2, appears to be the fruiting state of O. platantha. 

What is Cnestis ramiflora, Griff, 1. c. 482, from Mergui? It 
differs from the above in being a low shrub and in having the 
leaflets alternate nnd acute? 

65.  €sonnarus Dicpenhorstit, Mi q., Fl. Sumatr. 529, is identical 
with Zeniochlena Diepenhorstii ; and Rourea acutipetala, M i q., l. c. 
528, is the same as Ztceniochlena acutipetala’ Both species are very 
different from 7. Griffith. 

66. Troostwyckia singularis, M i q., Suppl. F1. panied? 531. As 
a synonym of this I have to note Hemiandrina Borneensis, H f, 
in Linn. Trans. XXIII, 171, t. 28. Both are surely the same 
plant, and not only nearly allied, as suggested by Prof. M i io uel 

* in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. III, 88. 


LYTHRA REEF. -—— 


67. Ammannia (Rotala) dentelloides, ». :sp.—ller-* 


bule habitu Dentelle repenti@ virides, prostratæ, 2-4 poll. alte, 

| glabre ; folia opposita, obovnto-linearia v. linearia, basin versus 
— — attenuata, breve petiolata, 3-4 lin. longa, obtusa; flores solitarii, 
-— sessiles; calyx fructifer 1X lin. fere longus, viridis, 5-costatus, 
*5-fidus, laciniis lanceolatis acuminatis sparse ciliolatis; petala 


| minuta, albida v. parum cyanescentia, eroso-ciliata ? capsule 


—Frequent in Northern Bengal, as in Purneah, Kissen- 
gunge, Titalaya up to the Sikkim Terai, in dried up ponds and 
ricefields, shortly after the rains; also in Behar, and Arracan in 

x x Kolodyne valley, Akyab, &c. 

F “In habit resembling A. pygmaeay Kurz, which I found . 
abundantly all over Bengal from Calcutta up to,the base of the 
: pec the Rajmohil iia aaa in Pegu. Tho purple 
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(o oligocarpa, oO, Prod. XV/, 276, tre one F — — and, 
— therefore, the name Beg. Rorburghii, DO., Le, 398, may we 
most appropriate one for it. 





2 
M 
69. Tryphera prostrata, BL, Bydr.,519 ; DC. Prod. XIII-2, 424, 
is Mollugo Glinus, A. Rich., Fl. Abyss. L, 48. 
- 


5 
ARALIA CEE. r 3 


K FIOOIDE. 


T 


TO. LBrastatopsis palmata, (Panax palmatum, R o x b., Fl. Ind., IL 
74). This species is identified by Dr. Seemann with Z. Mainla, 
but this latter has quite different leaves and the younger parts &e. 
whitish- -tomentose, while in Æ. palmata they are all of a rusty 
colour. The albumen is decidedly even and not ruminate. The 
fruits usually contain only a single, seldom 2 pergamaceous p 








CAPRIFOLIACE.E. » 


71. Lonicera (Lycesteria) gracilis, ». sp. Glaberrima, 
subscandens, Tas gracilibus, teretibus ; folia ovato-lanceolata v. 
-oblongo-lanceolata, circ. 3-4 poll. longa, acuminatissima, membra- A E 
nacen, remote denticulata v. subintegerrima, subtus glauca; spice - " 
breves, axillares, solitarim, gracillimm ; flores distichi, virescente — 
s Albidi, sessiles, in axillis bracteolarum solitarii ; bracteolm t 
— — e blongo-lanceolat:ze, acuminate, glaberrimm, ovario cibi breviores; . 
E. -corolla 6-7 lin. lon infundibuliformis ; baccæ glabræ, longitudi- ia | 
maliter sulcato-striate.—Sikkim Himalaya, in the sub-tropical 
— . forests of the Bunno valley towards the Phalloot, not uncommon, 
V. l thought at first, I might compare this species with Z. glaucophylla, — 
5 Hf and Th, but judging from the description only it differs — "n 
"t in every respect. It is a Leycester‘a, a genus which, — 
F EE an to difer from Zonia. J 
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CAMPAN ULACEÆ. 


E. pm. pennies dopateiotdes. n. sp. Herba erecta, glaber- 
~ ip 4 I aen ramosa, 4 ped. alta, caulibus succulentis — 
; folia. inferiora, saepius suborbicularia v. 0 —— 
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in petiolum brevissimum attenuata v. subsessilia, 3-1 poll. longa v. 
breviora, acuminata v. subacuminata, vulgo grosse serrata, herba- 
cea; flores conspicui, pulcherrime ccerulei, longe gracileque 
pedicellati, racemosi; bracteolw lineares v. subulats, pedicello 
4-5 lin. longo breviores; corolla 2-2} lin. longa: labii inferioris 
trilobi lobi oblongo-lanceolati, obtusiusculi, concavi, medio bigib- 
bosi et ibidem lineis 2 albidis notati; calycis laciniw lineares, ~ 
tubi corollae longitudine "v. paulo breviores: filamenta basi 
puberula, antherm apicibus lanato-penicillatee.— Frequent amongst 
long grass along the borders of the left-bank of Kolodyne river, 
towards Tentroop, Arracan. x 

This species is very nearly allied to Z. Griffithit, and may pos- 
sibly turn out to be a luxuriant state of it, but it has true leaves, 
and the flowers are much larger. 


ACANTHACEAE. 


73. Nelsonia tomentosa, D i e t r.—This species is variously named 
by different authors. Bentham adopts Rob. Brown's JV. 
campestris, but N. origanoides, Roem. et Sc fult, ( Justicia 
origanoides, V hl.) and Justicia nummulariaefolia, V hl., are both of 
much older date, and as the first name is comparatively the more 
. appropriate one, it may with advantage be adopted. There are 
more such species, for which the oldest names have priority before 

rs, more recently introduced into botanical literature. From 
the list of Dr. T. Anderson's Indian AcawNTHACEAE I would 
now note the following :— 

Ebermaicra argentea, N E., is the same as Æ. lanceolata, H a ssk., 
to which also JE. trichocephala, M. iq., belongs. 

Ebermaicra velutina, N E., is E. incana, Hassk. 

Hygrophila spinosa, T. And., is H. longifolia (Barleria longi- 
_ Jolia, L.). 

Hemiagraphis elegans, N E., is Hemiagraphis — ( Rucllia Pavala, 
Roxb.). 

| Strobilanthes scabra, N E., is S. flava (Ruellia flava, Rox b.). 
us tetragonus, T. And., is D. Salaccensis (Lranthemnum 


— Lepidagathis hyalina, N E., is Z. incurva, Hamilt. 
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Blepharis boerhaaviaefolia, Jus 8.5 is B. Maderaspatensis, Roth., 
(Acanthus Maderaspatensis, L.). - 
Justicia peploides, T. A n d., is J. VaMii, Roth. (1821)= T. quin- 
.quangularis, Koen. apud Roxb. (1820).— à 
Rhinacanthus communis, N E., is R. nasuta (Justicia nasuta, L.). — 
— Graptophyllum hortense, N. E. is G. pictum, N. E., apud Griff, 1 
Not. Dicot. 139 (Justicia picta, L.). | 

Eranthemum crenulatum, Wall, is É. latifolium (Justicia latifolia, 
Vahl., Symb. II. 4.) " 

Eranthemum Andersonti, H f., Bot. Mag. t. 5771, is E. Blumet, 
Teysm. * | 

Asystasia Parishii, T. A nd. is A. Neestana, N. E. 

74. Acanthus longibracteatus, ”. sp.— Herba annua — 
decumbens v. adscendens 1-14 pedalis, caulibus teretibus petiolis- 
que 1-2-pollicaribus dense puberulis ; folia longe petiolata, ovato- 

v. elliptico-oblonga, utrinque acuta, basi subinequalia, 5-6 poll. 
longa, membranacea, remote dentata et inter dentes curvatos 

* minute setulosa, supra sparse hirsutula, subtus secus nervos sub- 
pubescentia ; spicae terminales, iis 4. eucosfachyi simillimm, 
rhachide pilosá ; bractem ad spice basin breves, lanceolatw, acn- . 
minate, integrm, florales 3 poll. long:m, obovato-cuneatw, apice 
obtusissim:ie et spinoso-mucronat:e, lateribus utrinque 2-3 dentibus — 
spinosis munite, pubescentes, 3-5-nervim ; bracteolæ sequilong:e, 
anguste lineares v. subulate, pilose, integree ; calyx ultro poll. 
longus, adpresse pubescens et nervosus, segmentum inferius pro- 
funde 2-fidum, lobis lanceolatis acuminatis ; corolla circiter 13 poll. 
longa, 5-loba, fauce minute adpresseque hispida, extus glabra, et 
loborum margines versus subpilosa.—Pegu ( Dr. Brandis.) 

75. Phlogacanthus insignis, ». sp.—Suffrutex glaber 
caulibus subteretibus albis lineis 4 elevatis notatis ; folia cuneato- | 
oblonga, breve acuminata, basi cuneata v. attenuata in petiolum 
brevem contracta, integra, membranacea, glaberrima, 7-8 poll. 
longa ; racemi terminales, petiolis circiter duplo v. triplo longiores, 

minute puberuli v. glabri ; bracteole lineares, acuminate, sub- 
$ — tilissime puberæ, pedicellis bilinealibus duplo breviores ; calyx 
m ‘basi paullo sphericus, segmentis linearibus acuminatis coriaceis 
puberis cireiter 2 lin. longis ; corolla pollicaris, puberula ; tubo amplo 





* 
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calycis longitudine, lobis lanceolatis acutis, superioribus breviori- 
bus, intus fauce et ad filamentorum insertionem tombacino-villo- 
sula; capsule lignosm, iis PA. thyrsifore simillimæ, pollicares, 
circa 10-sperma.—Pegu (Dr. Brandis.) 

76. Justicia flaccida, K u rz.—Planta annua, erecta, glabra, 1-2 
ped. alta, simplex v. parce ramosa; folia cuneato-oblonga v. 
euneato-elliptico-oblonga, sessilia cum basi rotundatà auriculatá, 
acuminata, integra, flaccida, membranacea, lutescente viridia, 7-10 
poll. longa, utrinque minute lineolata ; flores sessiles v. subsessiles, 
interrupte spicati , paniculam puberulam terminalem basi foliolis 2 
breviter petiolatis lanceolatis parvis supportim formantes; bracteæ 
bracteoleque minutæ, lineari-subulate, glanduloso-puberule ; 
calycis segmenta linearia, obsolete albido-marginata, minute 
adpresse pubescentia, cire. 3-1 lin. longa; corolla pallide lutea v. 
testacea, circ. semipollicaris, extus parce puberula, tubo gracili ; 
labium superius oblongum, subintegrum ; inferius brevius, 3-lobum ; 
antherarum loculi inferiores basi curvato-corniculati ; capsule cire. 
semipollicares v. paulo longiores, parte sterili compressá quam fertilis 
oblonga acuta paulo longiore v. :equilongá, 4-sperm:e, dum imma- 
ture parce glanduloso-pubescentes.—Pegu (Dr. Brandi s). 

Resembling J. vasculosa, but at once distinguished from it by the 
sessile leaves, &c. = 


SELAGINE. 
77. Gymnandra spectabilis. ». sp. Herba 1-2 pedalis 


glaberrima, caulibus crassis teretibus apicem versus foliatis; folia 
radicalia non vidi ; caulina obovato-oblonga, obtusa v. obtusiuseula, 
sessilia v. basi attenuata semiamplexicaulia, crassa, glaberrima, 
nervis venisque subindistinctis, spicae elongatae, terminales, dense 
bracteatae ; bractes obovate, sessiles, deorsum majores et grada- 
tim foliaceze, acutate, dentatw; flores sessiles, bracteolis paullo 
i iores y. subsequilongi.—Rare in shady rocky ravines on the 
— — Phalloot, at about 13000 ft. elevation in Sikkim Himalaya. Evi- 
dently allied to G. borealis, Pall, but this differs by the shape of 
the corollas, which are more than double the length of the 


— 


78. Gymnandra globosa, ». sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 1. Herbie 
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|. 4-6-pollicares, glaberrim:e, caulibus aphyllis teretibus ; folia radi- 

* calia longe petiolata, pinnatifida, segmentis lineari-oblongis obtusis, 

| carnosula, glauco-viridia ; spicae terminales, abbreviatee, globosm,  — 

bracteatw ; bractes ovato-oblongw, 2 usque poll. fere longs, _ 

obtusm, nervosm, chartacew ; flores... ; capsule sessiles, 2-lin. 

E longm.— Western Tibet, Theric han Pass, at 15 to 16000 ft. eleva- 
tion, amongst slaty rocks, &c. (Revd. Heyde. ) 





jis "This is a very distinct species, with large flowerheads, in foliage — 

1 resembling some of the fleshy-leaved species of Corydalis. Fig.l 
te represent the plant in natural size ; la, capsule, natural size ; 1b, 

> the same somewhat magnitied. 

* VERBENACE A. 





79. Gmelina Hystrix, Scehult.*—Frutex scandens ? ramulis 
subangulatis, junioribus hispido-pubescentibus, ramulis brevibus | 
oppositis axillaribus foliatis v. aphyllis sæpius spinescentibus 

* armatus, folia elliptico-oblonga, obtusiuscula, petiolis fulvo-pubes- 

- centibus glabrescentibus gracilibus circ. 3-4 lin. longis suffulta, 

» 14-2 poll. longa, glabra, chartacea, supra lucida nervisque utrin- 
que prominentibus percursa, subtus glauca ; spice strobilinsee in — 
ramis ramulisque terminales, breviuscule ; bractes: magne, lato- ' 
ovate, pollicem longs v. longiores, acutiusculw, albidæ ? venu- 
loss, plerumque 5-nerves ; flores conspicui, lutei, sessiles ; corolla — 
I eum tubo pollie. circiter longa; tubus gracilis; limbi 5-partiti T 
' labium oblongo-lanceolatum, valde productum, acuttm ; calyx sparse ef. 


Å 


F — adpresse pubescens, truncato 5-dentatus,—Siam, Bangkok, in gar- 
—* dens. (Teysmann in Hb. Bogor. No. 5946.) * 
~ PRIMULACEZ: | ed 











.80. Primula rotundifolia, W all. Fl. Ind. IT, 18.—Hoerba NM 
" perennis, prolibus magnis dense idbo-faxtacac nune 5-6 —— 
E pollicaris, nune 1-14 pedalis ; folia cordato-rotundata v. late ovaté- 
i 'ordata, inspeciminibus majoribus 3-3} poll. longa et lata, obtusa, 


ars 


rrosse dentata, dontipus nervis excurrentibus mucronatis, mem- 


- 1 

This: is the name which 1 found attached to this plant somewhere in que 

he » Botan ic Gardens, Buitenzorg, but I am unable, at present, to ! 
ns work in which it occurred, " 
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branacen, supra glabra, subtus (praesertim juniora) dense sulfureo- 
farinacen ; petioli 3-4 v, 6-9 poll. longa, puberuli, juniores farinosi ; 
scapus penn scriptoris crassitudinis, puberulus, usque pedalis et 
altior, nonnunquam etiam 5-6 poll. tantum altus ; flores verticillati ; 
involucri phylla lineares pedicellis fructiferis circ. pollicaribus pube- 
rulis multoties breviora ; calyx usque ad basin fere profunde 5- 
partitus, laciniis oblongo-lanceolatis, acutiusculis, uni-nerviis, sul- 
fureo-farinosis ; corolle hypocraterimorphe lobi ovati obtusi; 
capsule calyce fere duplo longiores.—Sikkim-Himalaya, under 
shady rocks at the summit of Phalloot, at about 13500 ft. elevation, 
frequent in fertile black soil. Found only fruits in October. 


It is most probable that this species will range with Primula 
| prolifera, Wall., (JP. imperialis, Jungh.) and their allies but not 
—  —imn the section Aleuritia, where Choisy has placed it. 


THYMELEACEZ. 


81. Linostoma Siamense, ». sp—Frutex scandens ? no- 
vellis tomentellis ; folia oblonga v. ovali-oblongagmte5-poll. longa, 
breve petiolata, petiolis crassis tomentellis, basi acuta v. ücutiuscula, * 

„ % apice obtusa v. raro subemarginata, mucronulata, integra, coriacea, 
supra glabra, v. in nervis parce tomentella, subtus fulvo-tomen- 
tella, nervis lateralibus parallélis confertiusculis ; flores... ; pani- 

cule laxæ, fulvo-tomentellæ, terminales ; folia floralia opposita v. 
subopposita, rarius alterna, chartacea, elliptico-lanceolata, 1-1}- 

l poll. longa, petiolis brevissimis tomentellis fulta, utrinque praesertim 

— — jn costå nervisque utrinque prominentibus puberula, obtusa, basi 

rotundata; drupæ ovales, pedunculis sursum incrassatis tomen- 
tellis, nigrescentes, parce adpresse setose, calyce chartāceo extus 
tomentello glabrescente inclusæ et perigonii laciniis dense fulvo- 
tomentosis coronatæ.—Siam, Bookit Kathay near Kanburi. Búkit ? 

















E m (Teysmann in Herb. Boz. 5986.) | P 
- — O This species is nearly allied to Lasiosiphon scandens, which latter 


J— cannot, however, be retained in that genus, differing very con- 


 spicuously already in general habit. It forms, along with the above 














‘species, the genus Linostoma, a very natural group, and Uy Fe x 

 cognised at the first aspect. by the two discoloured floral leaves 7 

above the base of the long slender peduncles, — Prof Miquel 
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in his Supplement to the flora of Netherland's India (Flora of 
Sumatra) has established a new genus of THYMELEACE®, under 
the name of Psilea, I have before me authentic specimens of 
the type species and lately, when in Burma, I met the same shrub 
growing abundantly in the pine'forests of the Karen hills at eleva- 
tions from 3 to 4,000 ft. I cannot see how the species should differ 
from ZLinostoma pauciflorum, G riff. 

The following is a conspectus of the Species of Linostoma, Wall, 
hitherto known to me. 

Subg. 1. Nectandra (Nectandra, Rox b., Psilea, Miq.). Glab- 

us, erect shrubs ; scalés 10. 

1. L, pauciflorum, G r i ff., (Psilza Dalbergioides, M i q., Suppl. FI. 
v. Sumatr. 355).— Leaves small, obovate, obtuse with a mucro. 
(Sumatra, Singapore and Karen hills in Burma). 

2. L. decandrum, W all.—Leaves rather large, ov ate-lanceolate, 
acuminate. (Chittagong and Sylhet). 

Subg. 2. Linostoma. Tomentose, scandent shrubs ; scales 5, 2-cleft. 

3. L. scandens (Lastosiphon scandens, En dl). Flo®al leaves coria- 
ceous, petioles inserted with a broad base to a knob on the pedun- 
cle, and reflexed. (Malacca and Burma). 
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* 


The floral leaves differ considerably from those of the following: 


- species, although the general habitus sufficiently agrees in both. 
They are much longer (about 2 inches long,) in a dried state, 
brownish (not whitish or straw-coloured), rigid, the veins and net- 
venation very glossy above, opaque underneath. 

4. L. Siamense, Kurz.—Floral leaves thin, chartaceous, the 
petioles equal and not in the least thickened into a knob at the in- 
sertion. (Siam). 


SCITAMINE.Z.E. = 


82. Globba Arracanensis, ». sp.—Herba perennis 1-2 E 


pedalis, scapis foliatis ; ; folia lato-lanceolata, brevissime petiolata, 


5-9 ES longa, glabra, subtus in nervo basin versus nonnunquam | | 
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9 pilosa ; vagin: glabræ, sulcatæ, lingula lato-productà trun- — — 
a  laevi ; E panicula — vulgo — “glabra, bracteis 
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labium bifidum, nunc intense aurantincum, nunc (casu F) latere alt&ro- 
lilacinum, altero aurantiacum, lobulis obovato-oblongis obtusis ; 
filamentum arcuato-incurvum, longum, lilacinum, nudum ; anthera 
elliptico-oblonga, non marginata, connectivo supra antheram lobuli- 
* formi producto ; capsule ovate, calyce amplo 3-lobulato eoronatze, 
leves; semina minuta, nigra, minute pubescentia, arillo basi 
parvo albo lacero instructa. — Very common in the Mixed Forests of 
è the low sandstone hills of Atracan, in Akyab District. I found the 
flowers and fruits in October, 1869. 
This species so much resembles at the first aspect Globba spathu- 
= Tata, Rx b., (Mantisia spathulata, Schult), that it might easily 
be taken for it; but it has the panicles terminal on the leafy” 
" * scapes, and no trace of those long subulate (not spatulate, as errone- 
ously described by Roxburgh) appendages on both sides of the 
filamentum, and a different anther, 
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JIYPOXIDE.E. 


88. Myposis* orchioides, K urz, in Miq. Ann dlus. Lugd. Bat., 
IV, 177.—To this species I refer again Franguevillea major, Zoll., as , 
i @ a synonym, although Prof. M iq u el suggests that it rather bolouds 
. to H. aurea, Lour., than to the former species. My identification is 
based upon — specimens, and Prof. Miquel evidently - 
‘mistakes the long slender tube of the perianth for a pedicel. 
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= 34. Didymoplexis pallens, G ri f f.—I have suggested in Dr. See- 
m: ann’s Journal of Botany, 1866, p. 40, that this species may be 
id ent i al either with Gastrodia — or Hasgeltii. T had since 

t ppo nity of seeing Blume's Java Orchidee, from which is A 
s that none of them is identical, but that Blume himself has 
| 3 € 5d Wight's Aplectrum as a distinct genus which, however, 
ist give way to the older name of Griffith. © 
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CY ERA CEA. ‘ 


3 EAxosporum cephalotes ( Cyperus cephalotes, VAL, E i 3 s IT, 
y—1 o this belong Cyperus monocephalus, — ic id. I, 1 193 5 
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Wall. Cat. 3441. = e nosporum monocephalum, N E. , in Linn. IX, 
. 287 ; Wight. Contr., 92 ete. ; Boeck. in Bot. Ztg. 1869, 23 ete., 


genus Anosporum appears to be a — one, representing the genus 
Cyperus amongst H vrorvrhREJX. 

How Cyperus pallidus, He y n e (=C. canescens, V h 1.) is referable 
to the genus — aide as proposed by Boeckeler, is by no 
means clear. 

X B6.  Choricarpha aphylla, Boeck., in Flora, 1858, 20, is another 
ofBoeckeler's supposed novelties, and is to be referred to 
Lepironia mucronata, R. h r. 

B7. Scirpodendron, Zipp.—I have lately obtained more fruc- 
tificating specimens of this genus, from which it is clear that also in 
the Javanesé plant the drupes are 6 to 12 sulcate, so that there can 
be no doubt of Thwaites Pandanophyllum costatum being really 
identical with Zippelius’ plant, (See Journ. As. Soc. B. 
XXXVIII, 85). 

88. Fimbristylig cylindrocarpa, Wall, in Kth. Enum. TMI. 
5 222.—To this belong Fimbr. abjiciens, Steud,  Arnottii, 





4 = 


i (Thwait., Enum.) and F. schænoides, var. B. monostachya, N.E., © 


N in Wight. Contrib. 97, as well as the superfluous genus Mis- 
J chospora efoliata, Boeck., in Flora 1860, 113. 


COMMELYNA CEA. 


89. Aneilema ochraceum, Dal z. var, Griffithit (CA. crocea, Griff. 
Not. Monocot. 235),—planta variabilis, nune vix pollicaris et — 
flora, nunc 5-7 pollicaris florumque fasciculis axillaribus termin- 

: alibusque, basi ramosa et procumbens; caules crassi, glabri ; 
E. vagina supra ciliata ; folia oblongo-lanceolata v. oblonga, acuta; n 
[x < flores nune 3, nunc 1 lin. tantum in diametro, ochracei; ser da 
et pedicelli dense puberuli; petala orbiculari-oblonga, 4-14 n. 
3 longa, ochracea, in sicco cyanea ; filamenta stricta, fertilium 3 
& * -alternantia longiora ; stylus striatus, violaceus ; capsula 3-quetr me 
»  sepalorum longitudine ; semina biserialia, perforata, pallida.—Ar i 
— ARA frequent on open grassy pastures round Akyab and 
bt n: Koladyne valley. Flowers and fruits in October. Also in 
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. and Trentepohlia bifoliata, Boeck., in Bot. Ztg., 1858, 249. —The 
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retly known Indien plants, [No. 2, 

T do not venture to separate this variety from Dalzell's A. 
ochraceum specifically, for there are no other differences except the 
pubescence of the sepals and pedicels. Some doubt may be raised 
against the identity of an Arracan with a Concan species, as the 
plant has not yet been found in intermediate stations, but I met 
with several other Conean plants in Arracan, amongst them also 
Smithia dichotoma, D al z. 
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GRAMIN EA. 

90. Leptochloa urceolata, R. Br.—A synonym of this species is 
Nastus humilis, H a ssk., known only by name. Dr. Hasskarl 
had only sterile plants before him, when he proposed the name, and 
probably misled by the native name, Tjangkorreh diook, (Dinoch- 
loa Tjangkorreh being called Tjangkorreh gedé by the Javanese) 
brought his plant in connection with bamboos. I have seen the 
E authentic growing specimens in the Botanic Gardens, Buitenzorg. 
á- 91. Bambusa auriculata, K urz,” in Cat. Bot. Gar. Calc. 19.— 
: This species has been identified by Col. Munro with the common 
and well-known B. vulgaris, W endl., (8 Thoufffii, K th.) I do 
— 2 not know what may have been sent from the Botanic Gardens, Cal- 
— — cutta, under that name, but 1 feel certain that my plant has no- 
| E thing to do with that bamboo, except that both belong to the sec- 
tion Tschurochloa. I add here the diagnose from my manuscript 
— on Indian BAMBUSACEJE. 

E. JB. auriculata ; Arborea ; turionum vaginee virides, lateribus 
: r adpresse atrofusco-setosie, ore minute nuriculato lvissimes et - wi 
£ ^. polite ; folia mediocriter petiolata, subtus scabrescentia; vüginm ——— 
E plus minusve sericantes, ore auriculo nudo polito intense viridi 
E terminato, flores ete. incognitw. Burma, Assam, ete. Tm 
— — 92. Bambusa Rumphiona (Leleba Rumphiana, Kurz, in Cat, 
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Bogor. 1866, 20, B. lineata, Munro; B. Amahussana, Lal, B. 
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* TEA Ldl; B. picta, Ldl; B. brava, L d 1l.). Fruticosa, culmis ` 










simpliciter ramosis ; turionum vaginsm patenter setosm, ore auri- t 


oplate rigide fimbriatæ ; folia vulgo largissima, spurie semi ü- ee 
E. : 
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articularly those in connection with which my nu n 
by Col Munro in his Monograph of that tribe of — — 


a E — . 


remarks on Indian Bambusacew are for the present rest 








E 3 stes Rn subsessilia ; foliorum vagin:e ore lona IE s, ad 


florum hermaphroditorum  valvula interior in angulis ciliata ; 
antherwm luteso ; stigmata alba, purpureo-pilosa. (Diagn. in MS. 
Kurz). 
Separate section being established for it. => 

| Sect. Leleba: Spiculw densitlorz, carinato-compress:e, valyulea 
f sursum deorsumque breviores, flosculfis summus hermaphroditus ; 
rhachilhe omnes abbreviate, persistentes; lodiculæ nulle; an- 
there apiculate.—Gramen fruticosum, habitu valde peculiari ab 
l omnibus Bambusis Indicis valde discrepans, foliisque maximis gau- 
- dens; turionum vagine laminå membranacea discretå. 
- [gen.] Ru mph. et T eysmann). I had opportunity to examine all 
the Rumphian varieties without exception, some of which, as Z. 
lineata and L. picta would form one of the most charming introdue- 












s tions for the European hot-houses, as they have red, green and 
—3 | white striped stems, or have them beautifully mottled with the same 
t coloure. 

ae. 93. Giyantocnma alter, K urz.— Bambusa atter, Hass k. — The 


genus Grgantochloa cannot be retained, as I will shew on some future 
occasion. Col. Munro writes (in Linn, Trans, XXVI, 125), 
“Kurz, in his notes, identifies this species (Gig. atter) with A4. 
aspera and B. Bitung, Roem. et Schult., but the latter &c.' I do 
not understand this interpretation in which I am said to have iden- 
tified 2 such species, as those alluded to, which differ foto cælo / 
As far as lam aware I have identified B. aspera with B. Bitung, 
but surely not those two with B. after. The one is (sententiá 
| Munroanâ) a Dendrocalamus, the other a Gigantochloa. 
_ the diagnosis from my MS.— - 
| B. aspera, Roem. et Schult. Arborea, culmis canescente- 
|. tomentosis ad nodos valde incrassatos radicoso-annulatis ; turionum 





. Hngula fisso-fimbriata ; folia margine scabra ; 
a _ albido-hispide, ore parum producto hispido-fimbriate ; 
interi 
ryo Mis mucronulata.—Indian Archipelago, ET tho Moluccas 





(Leleha 





I give here 


briatæ ; spiculæ saepe tortuoso-elongatæ, sessiles v. pedicellatæ; — — 


This is a very remarkable species which will require a | | 


v. 









vagine adpresse canescente setosæ, ore auriculato rigide findriates * * 
vaginæ foliorum —— 
valvula Nw 
rior in angulis marginibusque albo-ciliata ; Athos lutei ; — 
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94. Oxytenanthera nigro-ciliata, M u n r o.—4At least 3 species are 
united by Col. Munro, of which perhaps only the Javanese speci- 
mens of Zollinger (sine numero) really belong to B. nigro- 
ciliata, Büse. My Bambusa Andamanica also seems to have been 
merged into the same suite of species. I give, therefore, diagnoses 
ofthe true B. niggociliata, Biise, and B. Andamanica, retaining 





T. 

i a further elucidation of the various species for my revision of à 
at Indian bambis. . 

b Bambusa (Oxytenanthera) nigré-ciliata, Bise Arborea; tu- 

N rionum  vagin:m adpresse — fusco-setosm, ore  decurrenti-auri- 


i culato fimbriat» ; lamina imperfecta patens; folia subtus pu- 
M bescentia, marginibus scabra; vagine adpresse fusco-setosm, 
r. ore minute auriculato rigide fimbriatæ ; spicule 1-1] poll. 
Py long:e, curvatæ, valvulis marginibus rigide fusco-ciliatis ; valvula 
interior in angulis a medio fulvescente v. albido-ciliata ; stigmata 
purpurea.—aA large species, resembling Æ. after so much that it 
is difficult to distinguish it, when out of flower, or destitute of 
| young shoots. 

Bambusa Andamanica, Kur z, in And. Repsst.—Arborescens ; 
turionum vaginw adpresse atrofusco-setosm, ore minute auriculato 
nud@, auriculis intense viridibus politis; folia glabra, marginibus 

b - meabriuscula ; spiculie pollicares, strictiuscule ; valvulis margini- | 
bus rigide atrofusco-ciliatis ; valvula interior in angulis parece pilo- 
— sula; antherse purpureze ; stigmata alba. 

x 95. Melocanna gracilis, Kurz, apud Munro, is Schizostachyum 
 chilianthum, (Chloothamnus chilianthus, Büse). ‘The difference 
between Melocanna and Schizostachyum vests entirely in the fruit," 
and not in the absence of the upper palea, as suggested by Col. 















—» Munro. 2 = 
| 96. Melocanna Zollinger, K urz, == Schizostachyum | Zollingert, | 
 Bteud.—Here is another mixture of at least 3, if not 4 well E. $ 


marked species. Had Col. Munro had an opportunity of observ- ~ 
e the growing plants, he would never have thought of — * 
them. What would the Javanese say, if they were told, that the 2 
bambú irattén, mayang, sirit kúdá and bili were all the same ? Fi Í 
T Schizostachyum Zollingeri, Steud., Pl. VIL, Fig. 2. Arbor e 
Eu 2-poll. crassis; turionum vaginie adpresse-setosw, | ore 
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. large auriculato longissime fimbriatw ; lamina imperfecta erecta, - 


ventricosa; foliorum vagines glabræ, ore auriculato longissime 
(6-80 lin.) fimbriate: ; spicula 3-4 lineares, flosculo penultimo 
hermaphrodito ; valvula exterior fl. herm. marginibus levis ; 
lodiculee nulle ; antherz virescentes ; stigmata alba. - 

Schizostachyum brachycladum, Kurz, Pl. VI, Eig. 2. (JMelocanna 
brachyolada, K u rz, in Cat. Bog. 1866, 20 ; AM. Zollingeri B. brachy- 


elada, Munro, l.c. 134,—certissime ndh K ur z).—Arborea, culmis 


brach. hum. crassis ; turionum vaginm adpresse setosm@, ore minute 
auriculato fimbriatwe, lamina imperfecta ventricosa; foliorum vagi- 
næ albido v. fulvescente setulosze, ore auriculato longiuscule (4-6 
lin.) fimbriatw ; spiculæ 4-6 lin. longs, flosculis duobus sum- 
mis hermaphroditis ; valvula exterior marginibus ciliata; lodicule 
ciliate ; antherze purpurem, dein luteseentes nigro-marginate ; 
stigmata alba.—A bambú of a very peculiar habitus, growing to a 
height of from 30 to 40 ft., with the lateral branchings very short 
and meagre, hardly 3-34 ft. long. 

Schizostachyum longispiculatum, Kurz, Pl. VI, Fig. 1. (Melocanna 
longespiculata, K Jr z, in Cat. Hort. Bog. 1866, 20 ; JM. Zollingeri, y 
longespiculata, Munro, l. c. 134, haud K u r z).—Fruticosa, culmis 


_ digit. crassis ; turionum vagin:e adpresse albido-setuloss, ore auri- 


culato setoso fimbriatæ ; foliorum vagine glabra, ore auriculato 
rigide-fimbriatw ; spicule ultra  pollienres, flosculo penultimo 
hermaphrodito ; vàlvula exterior fl. hermaph. marginibus Levis ; 
lodicule nullæ ; anthermw lutescente-virides ; stigmata purpurea. 
—An elegant dense shrub, with very long usually semiscandent 


slender stems. 


[Pl. VI, Figs. 1 and 2, shew the upper parts of the sheathes of 
the young shoots of Schizostachyum longisprculatum and of Seh. bra- 
chycladum respectively—(both natural size). The leaf-sheathes 
above the shoots belong to the figures of the sheathes just below 


— them.—PFHl VU, Fig. 2, is the upper part of the sheathes of Sch. 
. Zellingeri.] 


97. AMelocanna ? Aurzi, Munro, l.c. (Bamb. schizostachyoides, 


7 iy (Ku rz,in And. Report) Zeíinostachyum schizostachyoides, Kurz a 





—— cid allied to T. attenuatum, Munro. 
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98.  Beesha oloyantissima, Kurz, apud Munro, L c, 146— 
Schizostachyum elegantissemum, K ur z. 


SALVINIA CEA. 

99. Salvinia verticillata, Rox b., in McClelland Cale. Journ. 
of N. History, IV, 169, and S. elegans, Tassk., are both identical . 
with Salvinia natans, H o f f m. 

100. Marsilea erosa, W ii ld., a plant which grows abundantly 
.in Bengal in dried-up rice fields &e., is a state of growth (not only 
a variety) of M. quadrifoliolata, L. Prof. Al. Br aun attempted to 
distinguish amongst many other supposed species also these 2, 
considering among others as a distinctive character the form of the 
pedicels, whether they were more or less grown together, &c. I 
have observed that all my specimens of JM. erosa, however small 
plants they were, with the leaflets very coarsely toothed, invariably 
turned within 3 or 4 weeks into robust and large specimens of JM. 
quadrifoliata, with quite entire leaflets, whenever put in deep 


water. 
— 


FILICES. 


101. Hemionitis Zollingeri, K ur z, in Tydsch. v. Ned. Ind. deel 
XXV, 400—H. fronde membranaceá dispari ; sterili ovali-oblonga, 
Obtusiusculá, basi cordata, attenuati, repandá ; fertili subhyalina, 
stipitatà lineari-lanceolaté, undulata.—Hab. in Java, probabiliter e 
Banjiwangi in hort. Bogor. attulit Zollinge r.—Caudex 
obliquus, crassus, radiculis crebris firmis obsitus. Frons dispar ; 
frondes steriles rosulatm, ovali-oblongew v. oblong, obtusiuseulse, 
basi quidquam attenuata cordate et crispate, membranaceo, 
læte virides ; stipites breves, paleis brunneis lineari-lanceolatis 
dense vestiti. Frons fertilis linearis v. lineari-lanceolata, acumina- 
ta, basi decurrente, stipitata, undulata, 2 poll. longa, 3-4 lin. lata, 
subhyalino-herbacea, lutescente-viridis ; stipes pollicaris, herbaceus, 
penn corvinse crassitie paleis brunncis secedentibus adspersus. 
Sori subcontinui. (K u rz, l. c. 400.) 


| ^ = Mr John Scott, in his list of higher cryptogams cultivated im 
the Bot. Gardens, Calcutta, quotes this species as an Acrostichum, 
P "aet. Gymnopteris, but a mere superficial examination of the plant 
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shews that it cannot be referred to that genus. Tt is, as a species, 
evidently allied to ZZ. lanceolata, H o o k, 

[PL V, Hemionitis Zollingeri, Kurz, Fig. 1, whole plant, 
natural size ; ; fig. la, a portion of the sterile frond, fig. 25, a por- 
tion of the fruit-bearing under surface of the fertile frond,—the 

ssori are removed. The 2 latter figures magnified. ] 


"YCOPODIACE.E. . 


102.  Selaginella imbricatum (ought to be imbricata, as is nlso-the - 
case with S. semi@rdatum, aristatum, &c.), J. Scott, in the list of 
higher Crypt., 62,—-is pfobably S. tenella, Spring. The var. a. 
normale (loc. cit.) is the same as S. Zelangeri, Spring, and the 
var. B. erectum (ibiden) differs in no way from S. Junghuhniana, 
Spring. 


— —— —— — — — — 


A List or BIRDS OBTAINED IN THE Kuast ann NomrH CACHAR 
Hinrs, óy May Gopwiw-AvsrEN, F. R. G. S., Deputy 
Supdt, Topographical Survey of India. 


[Received Ist January, read 5th January, 1870.] 


The following list of Birds obtained in the Khasi Hill Ranges 
is here given, that it may prove useful to Indian Ornithologists, 
interested in the range and distribution of different species ; for it 
adds, as might be expected, very little to our previous knowledge 
of the Birds of India in general, thanks to the researches of Blyth, 
Jerdon and others. In the N. Oachar Hills, we have arrived 
at the confines of a Natural Province, the Indo-Chinese, where, 
4t may be expected, a great commingling of purely Indian, Hima- 
layan and Chinese forms takes place; with many it is probably near 
the extreme western limit of the one, and the extreme eastern of 
the other. In the Burrail range,—so little known to us, and almost 
unknown to tho Naturalist,—new species it was thought might be 
found, and this hope led me to enter on a pursuit I had never be- 
fore taken up. In possession of Dr. T. C. Jerdon’s volumes 


eS | ves the Birds of India, this pursuit soon became one of intense 
interest , which relieved the monotony of the hours passed buried 
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in the forests of that range, and the in os: a dat dal. E 
es through them. To Dr. Jerdon I owe many a pleasant hong, ^ 

* and much valuable information, that I should never have, otherwise * 

known, and T only trust that, as in my own case, the “Birds of +> 

India" may lead others in the same way, to fitst take an interest - 

in, and then collect*specimens in the regions they may visit; only . 

thus can we appreciate the labours of the many Naturalista who 

have worked before us. * ja 

Mus I have followed Dr. Jerdon's classification throughout, and 

> those birds not included in his purely continent@l Indian fauna, 
have been placed under the numbers of fheir nearest allies. In 
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most cases, these birds are mentioned in the above work. I 

must here acknowledge the very great aid I have received from € 
4 Dr. Jerdon, who has named many doubtful species, and some 
P^ that I had been unable to identify. ! 


All measurements taken from the fresh bird have been given, 
with differences of colour &e. noted. In the case of rare birds, a 
* description has been added, for the information. of those who may not 
3 —— bein possession of original Ornithological works. The present list 
" contains 207 birds, and I hope to add hereafter, from time to timo 
5 to it, and thus complete the birds of these Eastern Hills, Should $: 
circumstances prevent the carrying out of my present intention, 
such as the removal of the Sur vey to some other part of India, T 
_ only hope that some one else may take up the work and finish the ' 
. series. 
3 Order, RAPTORES. ` * 


Sub.- Fam, FALCONIDJE;" 


17. Tinnunculus adaudarius, Briss. 
— Sub.-Fam. ACCIPITRINJE, | CE 
TEM 29. Astur ( Lophospiza) trivirgatus, T em, * 

| A fino live specimen of this bird caught by the Nagas of — 
| a was brought to me and was kept some time in confinement, "The n: | 
= ; X diurnal families of this order are not by any means numerous in thə — =) 
| North Cachar Hills, and I do not remember ever having seen the F 

F . common kite. A large Eagle was occasionally seen near the - ALS 
| E xc — of the Burrail, but never ventured within shot. 
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* —— Sub.- Fam. AQUILIN X. 
* | | 34.  Limnaetus niveus, T e m. 
ue 99. Spilornis cheela, Daud. 


Sub.- Fam. Minvine. 
^ 55. Haliastur Indus, B o d d. , 
is ' Feet yellow, irides dull yellow, extent 47 inches. 

. 96. Milvus Govinda, Sykes. - 

This bird is not a v isitant to Cherra, until rains begin to cease, 
early in September. 

58. Baza lophotes, Cur. 

Only one specimen of fhis handsome bird was seen and shot at 
the head of the Jhiri, the country being all dense forest for miles. 
P Length 14 inches; extent 30"; wing 9$"; tail 51"; plume 21"; 

tarsus 1"; spread of foot 23"; irides inner circle madder brown 
shading off into pink grey. Primaries 3rd and 4th the longest. 
Family, STRIGIDÆ. 
61. Strix candida, Tickell. 
Obtained on the border of the grass country near the Kopili river, 
75. Ephialtes Lempigi, H ors f. 
Dr. J erdo n, who saw this bird, pronounced it to be Æ. Leinpigi, 
resembling the Malabar variety; I had set it down as pennatus var. 
It certainly is a very rufous type of the former named species, and 
as these birds differ so much in plumage and size from various locali- 
ties, I give a description taken down before the bird was skinned. 
Above, chesnut rufous, feathers on top of head blaek shafted, bar- 
red black and dusky rufous on back, scapulars edged white on outer 
web with a subterminal black spot. “Primaries distinctly barred 
with white and rufous, having narrow black lines borderi ing the 
k : white bars of the outer web, inner webs greyish blac +k, breast a 
| b. paler, but rich, tint of rufous, indistinctly spottod with black ,—per- 
_ haps streaked would be most correct ; more white on belly, the under 
tail coverts being pure white; legs rufous to end of tarsus, tail 
— barred dusky on outer feathers, with fine black on the two central. 
Buff brown, feathers barred black and tipped brown. Irides light 

(onion yellow, bill pale yellow, legs almost white or palish flesh 

Aem . eol lour. Length about 8 inches ; extent 183'; wing 5'8"; tail 313" ; 
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| E 
76. Athene Brama, T e 1n. 
79. Athene cuculoides, V igors. 
Order, INSESSORES. 
Fam. HIRUNDINIDÆ. 
82.  Hirundo rustica, L. Y 
Breeding at Asalá in Apr il in the high roofs of the Naga houses. 
—  - The specimens shot were small, only 12 inches in extént. Jerdon 


mentions this bird as arriving early in July in Upper Burma; 
they thus probably breed along the whole line of high hills from 


t the Burrail and Patkoi ranges into North Burma ete. | 
ts 102a. Cypselus tectorum, Jerdon, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 


Feb., 1870, p. 61. Differs from C. batassiensis, Gray, in being far 
UN darker with a shorter tail, the feet and claws of the latter species 
o* being also much stronger and largor. Dr. Jerdon, to whom I 
gave & specimen of this bird, pronounced it at once a different 
species. 
This little Swift was numerous in the Naga villages around 
Asnlá in March and April and was then breeding in the roofs 
ofthe houses; a nest that I obtained was attached to the up- 
per surface of a kind of palm leaf, in the thatch of a house; it is 
a neat very shallow construction of a fluffy grass seed, stuck to- 
` a > gether with saliva, a feather or two intermingled with the grass. 
, "Phe eggs were two in number, pure white, resting against the N 
> lower side of the nest, which is just of sufficient depth to retain 
E them, so that the parent bird can hardly be said to sit on her eggs 
S. - in the nest, but rather hangs on to it, in apparently a most uncom- 
| fortable position, and how the young when hatched remain with - 
— safety in the nest, it is difficult to understand, unless the power of. Se 
— hangingon by the claws is thus early developed. The nest is abet E. 
NC 23 inches in diameter. 
— — On the Peak of Hengdon at the head of the Jhiri river, at 
an elevation of 7000 feet, the ridge on its west face being «£ E - * 
————— for several 100 feet, a very large Swift MAS : EM 
mon, flying with great velocity, it may have been canth lis ca dz. 
a age este Lath, but I was unable to bring one down; they sic 
MN NEUES Gu inn aL wid» shot. owl, 
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| Family, TROGONIDÆ. 
Me 116. Harpactes Hodgsoni, Gould. 


Family, MEROPIDÆ. 
117. Merops viridis, Lin., extent 114 inches. 
Family, CORACIADÆ. 


> 124. Coracias affinis, McClelland. 
Family, HArcvoxipr. 
127. alcyon Gurial, Pearson. 
134. Alcedo bengalensis, Gmelin. | 
Not often seen in the higher hills, I obtained one at the head of d 
the Jhiri. <A large speciós was noticed once or twice in North 
Cachar. 
136.  Ceryle rudis, Linn. 
Family, EvgvrLArMID E. 
188.  Psarisomus Dalhousie, Jameson. = 
This bird was common at the head of the Jhiri river, 20 or so 
together in the heavy jungle, and by no means shy. It is a smaller 
bird than the size given in Jerdon, though agreeing precisely in plu- 
mage ; itis a truly beautiful bird. Length 10 inches ; tail 4’; ; wing 
4"; tarsus 1:2"; bill at front 0:65", breadth 0:70", height 0°35" 
139. Sertlophus rubropygia, H odgson. 
I obtained two specimens of this bird, one having a fine collar of 
shining white. EC. 
: — Family, BUCEROTDÆ. 


146. Aceros nipalensis, H o d g. 

Whole body black with glossy green tinge on back and wings, 
- only the tips of the four first primaries and end of tail, for 6 inches, 
p nite. Head well covered with long hairy black feathers, drooping . 
pres down the neck, feathers above the tarsus, very long and 
ightly tinged with rufous; nacked space on throat vermialion, 
; b ob p. ar shaped, bounded on throat by a narrow grey black band, 

s onfined to the base of the lower mandible and side of neck; 
d: arot und the eye blue, under eyelid pink ; eyelashes well developed ; 
beak curved and very pointed, no casque ; colors pale waxy yellow 
pues | th ty ro well marked black bars at base of upper mandible, the 
Toy er has a pale soiled appearance for about 14 inches. 
CL ie engtl s. feet 6 inches ; wing 16 inches ; tail 1 foot 5 inches. a 
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Length of bill to gape 63 inches, girth 73" ; foot from fore claw 
to hind claw 41" ; tarsus 24”. 
146a. hyticeros plicatus, Lat ham. 
The whole of the head, neck, back, breast, and wing black, with 
a green sheen. Head finely crested with a plume of black hairy 
feathers, tail all white. The naked space on the throat pale green 
and blue with an indigo band ; orbital skin dull red ; mandible pale 
waxy buff, casque small, irides pale brown, feet yellow, claws black, 
strong. Length 3 feet 2 inches ; extent 5 feet 2 inches ; wings 18}" 
inches ; tail 1”, spread of foot including claws 5 inches; mandi- 
ble 61^, its girth at base 8", depth 3"; this* bird was shot at Garilo 
near Asali where the hornbills were particularly numerous in 
January and February ; in May very few were to be seen. The 
Nagas are very clever bird-snarers and brought into camp great 
numbers of birds for sale, among them a few  Hornbills," of other 
birds Barbets were particularly numerous. 
1465. Aceros Y, sp. indet. Yellow throated Black Hornbill. 
Whole of body and wings black with a tinge of blue; neck, 
extending from over the eyes, and tail pure white. From the 
base of the upper mandible a line of reddish brown feathers 
commence, and widening and lengthening these cover the whole 
l of the back, part of the head and neck, merging into a black 
line as it approaches the back. Orbital skin pink, eyelashes 
long, irides a bright red, like red sealing wax; naked part of ^ 
throat bright yellow ; easque small with seven indistinct ridges 
pale coloured—separated by black bars, base of both mandibles 
barred in same manner, the bars being narrow; this thickening 
at base of the bill extends for 24 to 3 inches. General colour of bill 
greenish white. Length 3 feet 9 inches, expanse 5 feet 4 inches ; tail 
1 foot 1 inch ; wing 19 inches ; bill to gape 9 inches ; depth 37", 
ensque 34”. 
= 146c. Anorhinus galeritus, Temm. (Jerdon B. of I, p. 252). 
! A, carinatus, Blyth, is the young of this species, 

The whole of the upper parts of a pale slaty grey, having in- 
certain lights a greenish tinge, throat and sides of neck white, 
dull rufous on the breast and belly, thighs and under tail coverts. 
_ Primaries greenish black, tipped and barred white, a white spot — 
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formed by the tip of the outer wing toverts, the base of primaries 
being also of this colour; secondaries edged whitish, tail tipped 
white, centre feathers same colour as the back. Bill yellowish white. 
Length about 31 inches; wing 13"; tail 13"; bill to gape 44"; 
depth 2” ; measurements taken from stuffed specimen. 


Tribe, SCANSORES. m 
Family, Psrrracra. e 


149.  Paleornis rosa, Bod d. 

150. Palwornis schisticeps, H o d gs. 

152, Palæornis Javafticus, Os beck. 

153. Loriculus vernalis, S parrm. 

Differed slightly from Jerdon’s description, the beak was 
bright red, not dark yellow, wing and tail dark green, the tinge of 
blue beiñg very faint; feet orange. 

Family, PICDÆ. 

155. Picus majoroides, Hodgson. 

Breast and belly are decidedly buff yellow, not isabelline. Length 
93" ; extent 15" ; wing 431^"; tail 3}” ; bill 13", spread of foot 2" ; shot 
on Hengdon Peak. 

157. Picus Macei, Vieill 

Length 8 inches ; extent 13" ; tail 3” ; bill 1*. 

168,  Yungipicus rubricatus, Blyth. 

162.  Yungipicus pygmeus, Vigors. 

166.  Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, Hodg. Length 13 inches, 

173.  Chryspholegma flavinucha, Gould. 

Tho lining of wings in this specimen is pale brown. 

174. Chryspholegma chlorolophus, Vieill. 

186. Vivia innominata, Burton. 

187. Sasia ochracea, Hodgson. - 

Shot near Nenglo, Asalá hills, in February in scrubby jungle; 
differs somewhat from J erdon’s description and may be Picumnus 
abnormis, Tem. Rich ferruginous on breast, belly and nape, 

s — darker and greener tinge on back, linings of wings pale blue grey, 
a inides crimson. 

B Family, MEGALAIMIDJE. 
Megalaima virens, Bodd, ` 
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192. Megalaima Hodgsoni, Bron a p. 
i At Asalú it is found at 3,600 feet. The specimens, I obtained, 
— had tho vent and under tail coverts of the same green as the lower 
D breast ; bill foshy pink, tip of upper mandible dark. 
i | 195.  Cyanops Asiatica, Lath. 


196.  Cyanops Franklinit, Blyth. 
196a. Cyanops cyanotis, Blyth. (Jerdon, l. c., I, p. 315). 
Has a crimson patch at back of occiput, no crimson nt base of 
lower mandible as in the next species, in which it is orange. 
Family, Cvcvtrp m. 
204.  Cuculus striatus, Drapioz. 
Length 13 inches, wing 8"; tail 6)". 
209. Polyphasia tenuirostris, Gra y. 
Length 9} inches ; extent 123" ; wing 44” ; tail 51"; tarsus 9 ; 
bill at front 3". 
214. Eudynamys orientalis, Linn, a female measured in length 
15 inches ; tail 7”. 
215. Zanclostomus tristis, Loss. 
218. Centropus viridis, Scop oli. 
Family, NEcTARINID&, 
223. Arachnothera magna, Hodgson. 
225. Ethopyga miles, Hodgson. 
No scarlet in the tail feathers whatever, below the breast dull 
green grey, no tinge of brown, if tinged at all it is with yellow | 
— A down the centre. Length 5 inches ; bill $2", wing nearly 24”. 
E. E 229. ZEthopyga Nipalensis, Hodgson. 
b 281. £thepyga saturata, Hod gson. 
— Length 4} inches; scapulars, interscapulars, side of neck and — 
| K back maroon, a very marked band of yellow on the rump; in all = 
| - other respects it agrees with Jerdon’s description. . ` 
231a, Anthreptes—sp.—? I» 
. A single specimen was obtained at Teria Ghat and shown to me 
D. gerdonin Degember 1869. Head and upper back rich — 
poen fading on lower back, but strong again on upper - xd 
ti ; wing and tail black, the Cooke CONEA ner has 
i = o — — of e 5 me 
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metallic magenta ; chin and throat rufous, or sienna ; rest of lower 
plumage bright canary yellow. Length 4:4 inches; wing 2°05", 
tail 17"; bill black, length at front :55"; legs dark brown, 
tarsus -65", 
290. Dicawum coccíneum, S co poli. 
241.  Myzanthe ignipectue, Lodge son. 
My specimens also have a black streak down the centre of the 
abdomen, commencing at the red patch “on the breast. 
251. Sitta cinnamomeoventriz, Blyth, lateral tail feathers | deep 
black, not the centre ones. 
252. Sitta formosa, Blyth. 
Bill grey black ; lower mandible pale grey at base; feet with 
pale yellow soles, I only obtained one specimen of this rare and 
lovely bird at Asalá, evidently as rare on this eastern side as in 
Sikkim. 
203.  Dendrophila frontalis, Horsf. 
Family, UPUPIDÆ. 

254. Upupa epops, Limn. 

This is a rare bid on the Burrail rango. 
Family, LANIADÆ. 

208. Lanius tephronotus, Vigor s. 

262. Lanius arenarius, Bly th. 

263. TZephrodornis pelvica, Hodgson. 

267. Hemipus capitalis, McClelland. 

Bil black, legs dark brown. Length 5 inches ; wing 24"; tail 
21" ; tarsus 0'45”. - 

269.  Folvocivora melaschistos, Hodgson. 

270. Graucalus Macei, Lesson. 

Irides rich brown, not lake ; à narrow edging of pale grey om 


the primaries. 
271. Pericrocotus speciosus, Latham, 9 obtained. 
B4 272. Pericrocotus flammeus, Forster. 


278. P. brevirostris, Vigor s. 
Je 274. P. solaris, Blyth. 
—— 275. P. roseus, Vieillot. 
? ho Length 7} inches ; wing 34" ; tail 4”. : 
hi — 278 bis. Dierurus longus, H o x s f. 
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280. Dicrurus longicaudatus, A. H a y. SENA 
282. Chaptia enea, Vieillot. m ur 
. Length 9$ inches ; wing 5” ; tail 43" ; extent 14"; tarsus i"; bis 5 E 
nt front $^". si E 
284. dolius paradiseus, Li i n. ; à ^ " 
287. Artamus fuscus, Vieill. | 
First seen at Asalü in April, generally flying about leafless trees, 
. in the clearer parts of the country. The birds were breeding in Ca- 
z char i in April and May, the young sitting out on the palm branches. , 
e. E sol Myiagra azurea, Bodd., both d and 9 obtained. 
"E .291. Leucocerca fuscoventris, Franklif. E 
— The five outer tail feathers tipped dull white, — legs 
Bovo. Length 7} inches ; extent 81"; wing 3"; tail 4}” ; bill in 
front 8" ; tarsus 3". 
* 294.  Chelidorhynx hyporantha, Bly th. : | 
— — — Under side of bill orange. Length 4} inches, extent 63", wing 
—— — 91", tail 21", legs umber brown. 
— — 995. Ovryptolopha cinereocapilla, Vieill. 
— A specimen obtained at Cherra was bright ye 
= "a 296. Hemichelidon fuliginosus, H o d g. 1 
In the young bird the head was spotted with white, a white circle 
round the eye, edge of secondaries and wing coverts pale fer- 
; Eerie finely spotted with various shades of white and dusky i 
= brown on breast, albescent on belly and lower tail coverts, feet PN 
à _ feeble, wing measured 3 inches in my specimen. : 
. 301. Eumytas melanops, Vigor s. i 





— A. .. 808. Cyornis magnirostris, Blyth. 

^ ‘The description of a female has only been hitherto made. Dr. 

RI erdon to whom I showed my specimen pronounced it a male, F 

and of which no specimen would appear to bein the Asiatic Muse- SN, 1 

oum, Caleutta, nor in the British Museum. I procured but the single 

specimen at Asali,—the description is as follows :— ^ n 

E. rad ‘,—above dark verditer blue, paler and brighter over fore- 

ead and eyes ; shoulder of wing, chin, throat, and breast rich — 

$ ferru iginous, fading to fulvescent on lower . breast, white on Des m 

| et A ndu under tail coverts; wings pale black, edged pale verditor. — 

E jenk ik long and straight, gers hooked, rictal bristles rather short, — 

— ^ abad 
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nareal well developed, irides dark brown. Legs pale flesh color; 


tarsus short, inner toe the shortest; claws moderate; length 8 cto 
inches, wing 3-3”, tail 24", thrsus 47;", bill at front 3". "LIA 
314. Niltava sundara, H o d g. 7 mud 
Rather a common bird about Asálu. E 
315. Niltava Macgrigorie, Burton. = 
316. Niltava grandis, Blyth. > e : 
319. Siphia strophiata, H odg. E 


321. Siphia superciliaris, Blyth,” 

Obtained on Hengdan Peak, 7,000 feet. 

323. Erythrosterna letoura, G m el. E 

Family, MERULIDÆ. 

327. Tesia castaneo-coronata, Burton. 

Hengdan peak, at 7,000 feet. This bird haunts thick and low 
brushwood, and is difficult to shoot in such cover; it emits a loud 
rather musical note from time to n» it hops from bough te 
bough. The description in Jerdon’s pas k being short, I give a 
fuller. Hinder part æf head and bac k olive green, the feathers 
showing grey below when ruffled, Afont of head and ear coverts 
bright rufous, under throat bright yellow fading and becoming of a 
green tinge on belly, side, and thigh coverts ; wing and tail green 
grey. Bill red brown, dark yellow below.  lrides dark brown, legs 
brown. | 

328. Tesia eyaniventyr, Hod g., a dark streak from the eye over 
the ear coverts. Length 3} inches, wing 2”, tarsus { . 

929. Pnoepyga squamata, Gould. 

Tail of only 4 minute plumes and yery short, tarsus’ 1 inch long, 
spread of foot 14^, bill pink grey, eye large, irides dark brown ; 
length 3% inches, extent 64", wimg 23”; obtained on Hengdan Peak, e 


+ *s 7, ,000 feet, in thick underwood. 


. 830. Pnoepyga pusilla, H od g. 

— 381. Pnoepyga caudate, Biy th. 

o Pnoepyga longicaudata, Moor e. 

ponina at Cherra Punji in July. The feathers are margined 


h black on the head and back of neck only, and with faint 


| dg afta, wings and tail dull rufous brown. Length 4ł inches, wing 


— 2, tarsus 0-9", bill at front 0*5". ye Ls 
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The exact locality for this bird appears to have been hitherto 
very doubtful; Moore must have — ed his specimens from these 


- Hills also. 


996. Brachypteryx Nipalensis, Hod g. 

337.  Brachypteryx hyperythra, 9, Jerdon and Blyth. 

This bird was pointed out to me by Dr. Jerdon as probablya ~ 
male of the above species, €& single specimen was formerly obtained, 
at Darjeeling and as the bird is very rare I append a description. 

6 .—The entire plumage of a dull indigo, a white strenk above the 
eye, extending from the base of the upper manos Primaries 

dusky black, tail black, wing 2:6 inches, tail 2 , tarsus 1-15". Shot 
at Asálu. 

338. .B. cruralis, Blyth. 

Wing 2-5 inches, tail 2", tarsus 1:3”, bill at front :55*. 

343. Myiophonus Temminckit, Vigors, 

Called ** Simtáng" or “ Smelling bird" by the Khasius, perhaps 
from being a coarse or dirty feeder. 

344. Hydrornis Nipalensis, H o d g. - 

947.  Huydrobita Asiatica, Swainson. —* 

351. JPetrocossyphus cyaneus, Lin. 

358. Turdus chrysolaus, T e m m. 


.9 Obtained at Cherra Punji. EUN 
vil Whole upper part pale olivaceous, d "ker with brown on the 


head, a pure white supercilium, a dark band from base of lower 
mandible fading to side of neck, chin and throat white, breast 
pale buff, lower breast and belly white; the buff color extends 

along the side under the wing Quills d'isky, olivaceous; bill black - D 
above, yellow below. Irides dark b wo, legs dusky — sole p 
of foot yellow. Length 9} inches, wing 5", extent 14^, tail 34^, “eS 
‘tarsus 1:2", E * “eet 


























» ‘The measurements of this "pec are much larger than — E | 
given in the ** Birds of India" : the bird being rather mel 4 
(0 have added a description. =e E 


. 861. Merula boulboul, Lath. 


x 364. Planesticus ruficollis, Pallas." 
-Ler th 94 inch, wing 5'3”, tail 4-1", tarsus 1:9", MESE 
ipt» rie tl ipla! Ge tocan ri 
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965.  Planesticus atrogularis, Tem. 2 

370. Oreocincla mollissima, Bly th. 

974. Paradorornis gularis, Hors f. 

Shot at Asálu in January. Bill dark yellow, legs slaty green. 

388. Alcippe Nipalensis, H o d g. 

This bird has a conspicuous white ring round the eye, not men- 
tioned in the description. Bill grey, feet pale fleshy pink, iridesy 
light brown. Length 5 inches, extent 64", wing 23", tail 21^, 
tarsus 0:8", 

391. Stachyris nigriceps, Hodg. 

Trides pale pink. Length 5 inches, extent 62", wing 2-4", tarsus 
85”, 

393. Stachyris ruficeps, Blyth. 

Irides light red. Length 42^", wing 2”, tail 2”, tarsus *10", spread 
of foot 11". y 

394. Stachyris chrysea, H od g. 


395. Mixornis rubicapillus, Tickel di 

A bird which I have little doubt is this species was obtained in 
the Jatinga valley, far Parie Ghatin dense bambú and under- 
wood jungle; about 12 or 15 wezé together. The dimensions are 
smaller than those given in Jerdon's book, and it differed in 
a few points. 

Bil blue grey, legs pale horny yellow, feet stronger yellow. 
Trides pinkish buff. Length 5 inches, wing 2:1", tail 127^, tarsus 
0:7”. | 

396. Timalia pileata, Horsf. 

* Lower tail coverts of the same pale ferruginous as abdomen, 
slightly tinged with olivaceous ; tail very distinctly barred. 

399. Pellorneum ruficeps, Swainson. 

"Tail with every feather tipped whitish. 

401. Pomatorhinus Phayret, Blyth. 

Length 9 inches, extent 10$", E 3:4", tail 44”, tarsus 1:45", bill 
^d 15". Irides pale yellow. This bird I noticed running up the 
boughs and hunting over them n» the crevices of the bark with all 





M — habits of a creeper or. nut-hatch ; ; obtained at Cherra Punji. 
Hue. Pomatorhinus schisticeps, H o d g. 
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This bird was first recorded in my MS. List as P. erythrogenys 
of Gould, but differs from this speciés by its much shorter bill. 
It was named and sentto Gould by Dr. Jerdon, who first 
discovered it in the Khasi Hills, but I believe it has never yet 
been described. I, therefore, give a description and measurements 
from the fresh specimen. 
s Plumage generally dull throughout, back olivaceous with a 
brown tint, tail coverts rust¥. Throat and breast white, the former 
dingy, upper part of breast spotted faintly with greenish brown. 
Inides pale yellow. Bill much curved, blunt, no notch ; legs A 
brown, strong. Length 9 inches, extent 4 0", wing 32", tail 32", 
tarsus 1j". Spread of foot 1 45;", bill to gape 1:2", 

f Obtained at Nenglo beyond Asálu, under the Burrail range. Dr. 
| Jerdon informs me, itis by no means rare near Débroghur, 
Assam. 

407. Garrulax leucolophus, Har d. mt 

412. Garrulax pectoralis, Gould. 

413. G. moniliger, H odg. 

416a. Trochalopteron ruficapilleun, Blyth“ t t 

Shot on Hengdan peak. Back dull olivaceous, top of head rich 
madder brown, darker under the throat and ear coverts. Breast, 

P2 back of neck and upper back finely. mottled with scale shaped 
black brown spots, these spots smaller on thé breast and belly. 








" Thigh coverts olive green with a yellow tinge; forehead, lores and 
. rownd the eye grey. Primaries, secondaries and tail rich chrome 
- — yellow green, the first pale black on inner wéb ; four last secondaries 











 edged with grey green at tip. Scapulars maronne brown. rides 
grey, legs pink brown, undertail and inside wings green black. 
Length 10} inches, extent 124", wing 41", tail 42", tarsus 1j", 
spread of foot 2”. 

420. 7. squamatum, Gould, 


“aor. T. rufogulare, Gould, 9? ` = 


__. My specimen differs in being olivo, AERES, with black on 
“the cap. Tail with broad black band, tipped rusty, outer edge. of 


— 


primaries pale ochre, faint rufous spot in front of eye, ear coyerts | T 


ira M 


e rufescent. Bill grey, legs pale grey, orbital skin dark b lue T 
ztl 9 essor wing d 41^, tarsus 145", 
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Í 422. Trochalopteron phæniceum, Gould. +. IEE 
| 122 a. Trochalopteron Austeni, Jerdon. — 
- This bird was pointed out to me as new by Dr. Jerdon 
to whom I handed it over to describe; he has done so in 
a the Ibis. To complete here the account of the bird, I give 


à description as well.—Above rufous brown, greenish upon the 
rump; feathers of the tail and neck pale shafted, most marked- 
ly on the side of neck behind the ear coverts; under the throat 
pale brown, gradually speckled on the lower breast with bars 
of whitish, each feather tipped with dark brown. The white bars 
, increase in breadth towards the belly which is nearly all dusky 
white. Thigh coverts olivaceous, primaries black grey, outer web 
rich rufous brown, wing coverts same color, finely tipped white ; 
secondaries also tipped white; four first primaries grey on outer 
web, gradually decreasing. Tail with two centre tail feathers rich 
rufous ; four outer terminating in dark grey, tipped with white nar- 
rowly. Legs pale pinkish grey, strong in-form. Bill black, short 
and well notched. rides umber. — — 

Length 93 inches, extent 101", wing 4", tail 43”, tarsus 12”, spread 
of foot 2", bill at front *63" ; found in underwood on Hengdan Peak, 
Principal Trigonometrical Station of observation at head of the 
Jhiri river, 7000 feet ; generally in pairs, uttering a harsh croaking 
call, and answering each other from time to time, M 

427 a. Actinodura near Byertont, Gould. . 

This bird differs from the above named in the crown and nape 
being ashy brown. Shoulder of wing and coverts olivaceous brown. 
Tail pale rufous brown, a// the feathers distinctly barred. Beneath 


- the principal point of difference is in the centre tail feathers, and its 
rather smaller size. Wing 32^, tail 43". 
| "This bird was common on the high parts of the Burrail range, 
i. always seen hunting in the highest branches of the forest trees, 
-— ë 430 a. Sibia gracilis, M* Cloll. 
— — — This bird was very abundant “in the Burrail hills during the 


spring after March, generally in forest, I noticed it very busy 


[2x9 
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pale rufescent, no ashy tinge and pale rufous on the neck and breast; 


JD : insects on the large flowering forest trees, the Simul or Cotton 
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D. Fam. BRACHYPODDÆ. | 
F 446 a. Hypsipetes concolor, Bly th. 

447. HM. M*Clellandi, Horsf. 

448. Hemixos flavala, H od g. 

Obtained in January at Asálu. 

449. Alcurus striatus, Blyth. 

451. - Criniger flaveolus, Gould. 

451 a. Spizixos canifrons, Blyth. 

From Surarim, near Cherra Punji, shot by Dr. Jerdon who 
examined the stomach, and found that the bird is also an insect- 
"feeder and does not live entirely on fruit. * 

453 a. Jxros flavescens, Bly th. 

Obtained at Asálu in April. 

456. Riubigula flaviventris, Tickell. 

460.  Otocompsa jocosa, 'T e m. 

460 a, O. montigolus, M*Clell. 

461. Pycnonotus pygeus, IH od g. 

465. Phyllornis aurifr ons“ e m m. 

466. Phyllornis Hardwickii, J ard. and Selby. a, 3 
469. rena puella, Latham... 

472. Oriolus melanocephalus, Lin. 
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Family, SILVIADÆ. 
475. Copsychus saularis, Te mm. * 
E. The wing has a white bar formed by the wing coverts and outer 

«^ Finch of the last secondaries. ; 

DN 477. Myiomela leucura, H o d g. | 

483. Pratincola Indica, Blyth. ~ 
497.  Ruticilla rufiventris V ieillot. 
C Lew 52” , extent 9", wing 4", tail 24”. 
— 505.  Ruticilla fujiginosa, Vigo r 8. 
E Chemorornis leucocephala, Vigors. 
— 74 inches, extent 117^, » wing 34”, tail 3”. 
— Janthia cyanura, P all a 8. | 

eedem ETE | 9e H 


474. Oriolus Traillii, Vigors. > e 
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and tail dull» olive grey with brown. Length 4% inches, wing 2", 
tail 12^, tarsus 1". 
531. Orthotomus coronatus, J erdon and Blyth. 
lrides dark brown, length 4} inches, extent 6", wing 1", tail 1$. 
tarsus ,^,". One specimen shot at Cherra Punji in October. 
599. Cisticola schenicola, Bonaparte. 
5439. Drymoipus inornatus, S y k es. 
Bill grey at base beneath, legs pink. 
549. Suya atrogularis, Moore. 
ọ with a black patch on the throat extending to breast which 
is whitish, P 
561. Phylloscopus affinis, Tickell. 
"563. Reguloides occipitalis, Jerdon; from the head of the 
Jhiri river, N. Cachar. 
lrides very dark brown; bill above pink grey, below orange ; 
tarsus grey; feet yellow. Length 4 inches, wing 2:2". 
565.  Heguloides proregutus, Pallas. _Oitained at Cherra Punji, 
in October. A 
* 6567. Reguloides ciridipennis, Bly t h. 
569.  Culicipeta Burkii Burton. Asálu in January. 
572. <Abrornis xanthoschistos, Hod g. 
Bill dark brown above, orange beneath, tarsus fleshy grey. 
e 575. <Abrornispoliogenys, Blyth. - ° 
The loreal feathers tipped. with greyish white was not seen in my 
specimen, obtained at Cherra Punji, in July. Two ill-defined 
F broad dark grey streaks on the head, chin greyish white merging 
= — Anto pale yellow on the throat. 


q 584. Enicurus maculatus, Vigors. 

m 585. Enicurus immaculatus, H o d gœ. 

| Length 9 inches, extent 113^, wing 38", tail 47". Chin and throat 
i black. - 


588. Enicurus nigrifrons, Hodgs? 

Obtained at Cherra Punji.—A young bird. 

DDescription.—Above black with a ferruginous tinge and a few 
scattered pale brown spots on the tips of the feathers of the head. 
Breast black with ashy brown tinge, centre feathers streaked 
- with whitish, upper tail coverts, belly, bar on wing, tips of se- 
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condarios decreasing from the last, the two outer tail feathers, and 
tips of the central ones, white. Pale ferruginous tint on the tips of. 
the white feathers, forming the wing band. Length 7:5 inches, 
extent 10°75", wing 3-6", tail 3:5", tarsus 1:2", bill in front 0-6". 

590, Motacilla AES MR Seopoli. 

592.  Calobates sulphurea, Bechstein. 

At Cherra in September ; this specimen had the white wing band 
very indistinct. 

596. Puipastes agilis, Sy ko s. 

699.  Corydalla Richardi, Vieillot. 

Obtained in October at Cherra. Length 73 inches, wing 3:7", 
tail 2", not fully grown, bill at front 0:55", hind toe and claw 14". 

600. Corydalla rufula, Vieillot. E 

601.  Corydalla striolata, B1 yth. 

Obtained on Mahadeo Peak, Asálu ; outermost tail feathors 2-3rds 
white obliquely,—penultimate with a white spot on inner web at tip. 

605. Anthus cervinus, Pallas, " 

Winter plumage olive brown, and two moderately pale wing 
bands. Length 6:5 inches, wing 33^, tail 24 “tarsus 9", hind claw 
-4", extent 10}". 


Family, AMPELID=. : 

609. Pteruthius erythropterus, Vig or &. 

Tail feathers are tipped yellow and the head dark ashy. 

611. Allotrius anobarbus, Temm. ` / 

Obtained at Hengdan. Top of head, back, and tail bright olive 
green, white circle round the eyes, with another outer circle of 
grey extending behind to the nape; ear coverts yellow green edged 
with a line of yellow ; a marked very dark grey line on side of 
neck, a patch of brown on each side of chin, centre being buffy 
white, fading rapidly into the canary yellow of the breast and 
belly; wing and shoulder of wing grey. Bastard wing black. 
Wing coverts banded black and ‘chesnut, 2 bands of each color; ; 
tail same as noted in Jerdon's description. 
| Length | " inches, extent.63", wing 23", tail 13", tarsus $^, legs flesh 


| Eon iri es dark brown. in another specimen. QD at Chet, 
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613. Leioptila annectans, Bly th. 

Obtained at head of Jhiri river, close under the Burrail range. 

615. Leiothriz argentauris, H odg. 

The redder color of the upper tail coverts marks the distinetion 
between male and female. 

616. Siva strigula, H odg. 

Irides red brown. Length 6 inches, oxtent 77", tail 24", legs and - 
bill grey. I noticed that these birds, when feeding together along 
the tops of the forest trees, are particularly noisy, a chattering 
twitter. 

617. Siva cyanouroptera, H 0 d g. 

619.  Minla castaniceps, H od g. 

Tail pale slaty, chin and throat buffy white, primary coverts rich 
black, forming a spot on the shoulder. Length 4} inches, extent 6", 
wing 21^, tail 11", tarsus 47;", irides red brown, bill grey, legs yellow 


ochre. 
620. Minila cinerea, Bly th. pe. 


623.  Irulus flavicollis, H odg. 

Feathers of the throat with dark shafts, forming a few faint 
streaks. Bill pinkish grey, Aegs pale yellow, irides brown. 
Length 5} inches, wing 2:7", tail 2", tarsus J . 

624.  Zrulus ipitalis, Blyth. 

625.  Irulus striatus, Blyth. 

Head with feathers of anterior part scaly, pale, margined rufous 
brown on the occiput and ear coverts, irides dark red. Length 5$ 
inches, extent 8", wing 3”, tail 2", tarsus $". 

630. Erpornis rantholeuca, H o d g. 

At 5000 feet under Hengdan Peak, head of the Jhiri river. 

631. Zosterops palpebrosus, T em m. | 

| Legs grey,—one specimen wing 2, tail 13^; another specimen 
f * wing 145 , tarsus §”, bill à". 

ase 649.  MacAlolophus spilinotus, Bly th. 

2 650. Melanochlora sultanea, H o d g. 









Tribe, CONIROSTRES. 


Family, Corvin. 
- 673. Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. 
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One of these birds kept by me at Cherra Punji sang a number of 
different bars, in a very loud key, one so piercing, it was quite dis- 
agreeable to be near it,—yet he would often twitter in a low very 
melodious way. These different calls never followed each other in 
succession, but after long intervals, and when he commenced a song, 4, 
it was kept up for some time. On the sight of a fresh shot bird, its 
favorite food, he became extremely noisy, or to call attention to its 
wants on approaching the cage would make a gurgling noise in the 
throat. He hung the food about the bars of the cage, or stuck 
it away in corners. After about six months in confinement, he 

ù became very imitative, picked up the crowing of a cock, and was 
T perfect at the cackling of a hen after laying. These birds nover re- 
tain their lovely chrysophrase green colour in captivity, they soon 
lose it, and although the above bird moulted in confinement, the 
new feathers -were a dull antwerp blue, with the slightest tinge of 
green on the head àt first, which very soon disappeared. 

674. Dendrocitta ruft, Scopoli. 

lIrides dark brown; called ** Kaslikussi" in Cachar. Length 17 
— | inches, wing 7^, tail 10”, zi 
ig 676.  Dendrocitta Sinensis, Lath, 
A | 683. Sturnopastor contra, Lin. — : : 
2 Trides pale yellow. ‘This bird is as cn in Cachar, as the 
h 





Myna, 4. tristis, next mentioned. The Cach bird is S. superciliaris 


E of Blyth. The white supercilium and white on forehead is very 

if marked in the birds from this eastern side of dias 

e 684. Acridotheres tristis, Linn. i s 
a 688. Temenuchus Malabarica, Gmelin. 


693. Eulabes intermedia, H. H a y. 


Family, FRIÑGLLDÆ. 
694, Ploceus baya, Blyth. 
698. Munia rubronigra, H odg. 
699. Munia undulata, Lath. 
735, Hæmatospiza sipahi, H o d g. — 
"This bird is often captured by the Khasias at Surarim bo Sud 
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A 9 obtained on Mahadeo Peak, Asálu ;—there is some doubt 
as to whether it is the above species. 


Order, GEMITORES. 


Family, TRERONDÆ. 


T734, Crocopus viridifrons, Blyth. 

776.  Osmotreron Phayrei, Bly th. 

778. Sphenocercus sphenurus, Vigor s. 

The primaries and secondaries are also edged with yellow, very 
narrow on the former. 

779. Sphenocercus apicaudus, Hod gœ. 

781. Carpophaga, (sp. not determined),— There was no coppery 
gloss whaffver on the back, rump, ahd upper tail coverts of a 
species from Asálu, these parts were of a dark neutral grey tint, tail 
dark indigo,—1} inches from the end mich paler, undertail coverts 
dirty white, irides pale grey. 

Sp. Length, Tail, Extent. 


1 18 inches T 271" 
© 2 18" 74" 30" 


I am sorry to say that no specimen was kept of this fine bird, it 
was very numerous in the forest above Garilo (Chota Asálu) in 
January, and several were shot, being excellent eating, the skinning 
of one for a specimen was always postponed, and in February they 
had disappeared. Lieut Beavan observed Carpophaga insignis 

à and this species at Molshai in the North Cachar Hills, and shot 
" several of both, I am indebted to him for the following descriptions 


and NTC 

— — No. 1, C. insignis, H. o d g. —Above, head slate color, back wings 
* and tail darker with a bronze tinge, under parts light slate, tail 
D ‘and wing feathers darker. Length 16°, inches, expanse 29", 
"C wing 9:5", tail 6”, tarsus 15^", bill 1^, UOS claw 1:9", hind 1:3*, 
Bill at base 0:4", breadth of lower mandible 0:5".  Irides, 
7, | — red with gold specks apparent in the sunshine. Legs and 
— feathered half way down the tarsus. 
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No. 2, Curpophaga, species (unknown). 
General color slate, head and under parts light, upper parts dark, 


especially the larger wing and tail feathers, extreme two inches of 
tail lighter than the rest, forming a transverse band. 


Length, extent, wing, tail,  tarsus, centre claw, hind claw. 
| Sp.0. 186in. 294" 29g 71.9" 1-9" 1:9" 1:3" 
» 5. 1T5, 328" 9:8 7” 1-4” 1:9" 1:3” 
Bill one inch, soft and curved at tip, flesh colored, —upper com- 
pressed at base, lower the broadest, breadth :4", lower mandible 
^ in sp. a, 0:7", in sp. 5, 0*6", nostril elongated, in which point it 
g differs from P insignis, Irides, light bluish grey. 
791a. Macropygia tusalin, H o d g. 
The bird I obtained on the top of Mahadeo differs somewhat 





from this species, there was no tinge of lake on the Orbits 
: | were black not red as in JM. tusalia, the inner circle of the irides 


yellow, in the colaration of the throat and lateral tail feathers it 
agrees with Columba leptoggammica of Temmink. Length 15% 
inches, extent 214", wing 10”, tail 73", tarsuf"1^, bill 44”, legs and 
feet dull red, bill black. 

795. Turtur suratensis, Gmelin. 

The female is not only smaller but decidedly of duller plumage. e.. 

798. Chalcophaps Indicus, Lin, 


D Lo Of the Rasonrs very few have been collected, and of the GRAL- 
| LATORES, allobtained are so widely distributed and so wellknown 
that the record is of little value until more have been noticed.—The ~ 
whole order is badly represented in these Hill ranges. 
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> ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS REGARDING SOME SPECIES OF BIRDS NOTICED 
nv Mn. W. T. BLANFORD, IN His “ Ornithological notes from 
Southern, Western and Central India,"— by ALLAN O. HUME, 
Esa., C. B., Commissioner of Customs, Agra. 
[Received 11th January, read 5th February, 1870.] 


The following remarks on Mr. W. sdl. Blanford’s “ Orni- 
thological notes, &c." which appeared in Part II of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society for 1869, are submitted as an additional informa- 
tion regarding several species which Mr. Blanford has noticed 
in his paper. Some of the data had been collected many years 
previous, but they had not as yet been placed on record, 

I would premise in regard to the 3 species which, Mr. Blanford 
particularly notices in his introductory notes, viz.. Salpornis apilonotus, 
Hirundo fluvicola and Cyornis Tickellie, that no one of these is by 
any means so rare as he supposes. 

As regards Salpornis spilonotus my collection contains specimens 
from Oudh, (collected by Mr. R. M. Adam, and another of my 
coadjutors, Mr. R. Thompson, I believe), from the north of the 
Saharunpür district or the Dhún, (collected by Mr. G. F. R. 

Marshall) from the foot of Mt. Abú, (collected by Dr. King), 
and from the neighbourhood of Murrie, (in a purchased collection). 

Hirundo ( Lagenoplastes ) fluvicola, is the commonest of our swal- 

lows in Upper India, from the Tonse river, near Mirzapür to the " 
Sutledge near Ferózpür; it abounds wherever there is water, 
"ia cliffs or ruined buildings, against which it can plaster its huge 
—— mud, honey-comb-like, congery of nests. In Ajmere, at Ahmeda- 
bád in Guzerat, in Saugor in the Central Provinces, I have noticed 
numerous colonies, and I have been familiar ewith this bird, its 
nest and eggs for the last 20 years, although I did not know its cor- 
ar rect name, until shortly before the first volume of Dr. Jerdon's- 
— work appeared. » 
As for Cyornis Tickellia, Y have received more specimens of it 
than of either rubeculoides or Jerdoni, all, however, from the Jhansee, 
Y A  Baugor and Hoshungabád divisions, and fully two years ago Mr. 
ERG. Mum sent me the nests and eggs of this species with the 
| ale shot by himself off the E 
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Lid Observations regarding some species of birds. [ No. 2, 
` 
E now to some of the species separately enumerated, I ~ 
note :— 
18. Tinnuneulus Cenchris.—This species may be at once diserimi- 
nated from 7: alaudarius by the colour of its claws. These are 
black in tho last named species, white or yellowish white in 7, 1 


Cenchris. 

50. Circus cyanews,—]Ij is impossible ever to confound this 
species with C. Sweinsons, the pure white upper tail coverts, at all 
ages nnd in both sexes, suffice, as Col Sykes long ago pointed 
out, to separate the European Hen Harrier from the pale-chested 
Harrier. I have specimens from near Indbre and have seen others 
from near Jhansece. 

53. Circus melanoleucus.—I agree with Mr. Blanford that 
this bird never occurs, except perhaps as an isolated straggler, in 
Northern or Western India; my specimens, and all in fact that I 
have yet seon, were from lower Bengal, Assam and Tippera. 

56, bis, — Milvus melanotes *. I have or have had several speci- 
mens, young and old, of the large kite referred to by Mr. Blan- 
ford ; males with the wing 20 inches and upwards and females 
with the wing up to 22. The young, so far as plumage goes, 
correspond exactly with G ustav Radde's figure of the 
young of Milvus melanotes, and hitherto I have been inclined to 
identify our large Indian race with this species. In Part II of my 
" Rough Notes," I hope to discuss this question more fully. 

104. Dendrochelidon coronata, though locally distributed is by no 
means a rare or uncommon bird. It breeds freely, to my certain 
knowledge, in the sub-Himalayan track, below Kumaon and Gurh- 
wal, in parts of the Mirzapür district, in the Mandla district of the 
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in Saugor, Central Provinces. I have, I find, five nests, and at Mast 
a dozen ogys, from that locality. 

Bo.  Hirundo erythropygía.—It hus not yet I believe been point- 
ed out, that while this species of mosque swallow belongs as a 
. rosident to tho plaing of India, J. daurica, which i» the resident 

species of the Himalnyus,— breeding frecly for instance about the 

bungalows of Simla,—also duri ng the ogid season visits the plains 

reaching at least ns far south ns Agra. I quite agree with Geuld 

in Separating Cecropis rufula, daurica and erythropygia, although 
* occasionally somewhat intermediate forms are met with in Syria 
and Northern India. - 

BO. JI. flucicola.—It is not at all unusual for this species to 
breed against high cliffs. To give one single instance, (and I 
could give fifty) visiting the river Chambal where the Etawah 
and Gwalior road crosses it, and following its courses downwards 
to its junction, at Bhurrey, with the Jumná, ato will meet with at 
least an hundred colonies of this spegies, all with their clustered 
nests plastered against the faces of the high clay cliffs which over- 
hang the river. I take this opportunity of noticing that the dif- 
ferences remarked by Mr. Gould in his Indian specimens are mere- 
ly due to sex and ago. The presence, or absence (more or less 
entire) of the white marginal spot on the tail feathers is sexual, the 
white being always strongest in the old males, while the presence 
of strim on the head is a sign of immaturity. 

90. Ptionoprogne concolor.—1 canuot (with very large series of 
each before me) concur in what Mr. Blanford says of the eggs 
of this species and L. jiuercofa nnd | JI. ruficeps. The eggs of con- 
" color are certainly not more spotted than those of ruffeeps. So far 
asthe character, extent and intensity of markings go, they are 

‘intermediate between those of fuvicola and ruficeps. The ground 
j -color is white, and they ure all more or less thickly speckled, spot- 
m ie uten *c., though rarely blotched, with different shades of yellowish, 
pan brown. Unlike those of fluricola, which are as often 
mni not, these eggs are always pretty thickly marked, but 
, though better defined and darker than those of ffucicola, 

F so bold nor «o bright as in ruficeps. As in both these 
he marking aré always most dense towards the broader 
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end, where a more or less ill-defined zone, or irregular aud Bantal 


p is not uncommon. 

Again the nests are not, I should say ** precisely similar" to those 
of the Indian wire-tailed swallow, but are deeper and smaller, 
- coming to a well-defined point below. 

91. Ptionoprogne rupestris.—I quite agree with Mr. Blanfor d 
that this species is not confined to the higher Hills; it is only tho 
other day that I procured a pair at the Taragurh Hill, at Ajmere, l 
& solitary rocky outlier of the Aravallis only some 3000 feet in G- 
height, but at the same time the only breeding places that I know of 
are some 8000 feet high in the Himalayas. Amongst the lower 
rocky ranges I have hitherto believed them (though in this I may 
err) to be only winter and spring visitants, retiring in India to colder 
and more eleyated localities to breed in. 

293. Leucocerca leucogaster. —I have this species from as far 

i north as Mt. Abú, to which locality, I may notice, Gallus Sonerati 
d also extends, as well as Cursorius Gallicus and HMoubara Macqueens 
from the North West. 2 
310. Museicapula superciliaris, extends during the cold weather f 
.all over the plains of India. Mr. Brookes procured a specimen 
in Etawah I think, and I have one from the same locality, another 
from near Lucknow and several from Saugor. 
325. Erythrosterna acornaus.—' The only specimen that I haye of 
this species was also a female—and wag shot along with an — S 
— maculata. I have not gone minutely into the question, but I would ' 
suggest that possibly acornaus is only the female of maculata. 
Anyhow, all the specimens that I possess of the latter were 
males. Mo 
823. .Erythrosterna parva.—This is the only species in upper — 
India. Iam not sure if I have ever seen a true leucura frat 
any locality, except perhaps Tippera.—I have several — 
* nens, and am perfectly certain that the huge series tha 
art ossess from all parts of Rájpütana, the N. W. and Central Pi | 
— en’ Oudh, are one and all parva. EN 
E 9 i68. | | Folvooivora Bue —Not very uncommon, about Saugos 1 
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| ..257. Lanius — — whether Mr. ‘Blan fags — 

e — hold of either Lanius cani@ps or tephronotus. It is curious: | 

often those three species are confounded, yet they are really. - 
"very distinct, as the subjoined comparative table will slow :— 










































| down to the vent white, e in erythronotus the lower portion of 
| the abdomen, the feathers above the vent, are bright ferruginous, 
Y 460.  Ofocompsa fuscicaudata. —This species extends northwards 
to Mt. Abú, where I found it very abundant; specimens there. 
Der obtained are in every respect identical with those from Conoor 
x — In Oudh and in Bengal, this species is replaced by: UM 
——. Otocompsa emeria, and east of the bay of Bengal by O. Jjogsa— Mae 1 
| E Blau fo rd says, that ho has never met with an Ofocompsa in Cen e " 
no X presume he means of the jocosa type, with red wlis- 
4, because O. leucotis occurs, though rarely both, in Saugor and" 
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M. 
of upper parts,| on upper sur- feathers. 
lace. s 
L. erythronotus, ... From ©” Somewhat pale) Whole lower| Central -tail —— 
| to 03" in| ashy grey. |back, rump, up- feathers black,or p 
width, | per tail coverts blackish brown, y 
and longer sca-laterals brown, 3S 
plara. with a grey tint. | 
" L. caniceps,,... eaeter Ditto. Ditto, y 
* per tail coverts * 
only. , a; 
"af x b 7 ; 
* |o * L. tephronotus, ... Almost ‘Somewhat dark} Ditto, Central tail — J — 
“t tee entirely ashy brown. feathers deep | amc. 
(fe 3 wanting, rufous brown, > 
od laterals growing ——— = 
| paler as th => 
á recede fromthe — 
In centre, all vas  — 
V2 Ve ~ fous brown, T 
i ; T 5, — e 
< Besides this, caniceps b. d middle portion of the abdomen right | E 
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| | Zeylanica.— This species and fyphia are one and the’ 
"a — have more than 100 specimems from all parts of E 
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India, some from even as far east as Comillah in Tipperah, and 
tre is not the slightest doubt, I blieve, that both forms repre- 
sent different sexes and stages of plumage of the same species, 
Mr. Blanford might, therefore, well killa perfectly intermediate 
specimen. 

4739 Oriolus Ceylonensis.—None of the supposed specimens of 
this species, from Ahmednygger sent me by Messrs. Pairb ank 
and Bruce were, in my opinion, Ceylonensis,—at least if Ceylonensts 
bea good species. The chief distinctions supposed “to exist be- 
tween melanocephalus and Ceylonensis consist — 1st, in the black of the 
throat coming much further down on the breast of melanocephalus, 
than of Ceylonensis ; 2nd, in melanocephalus having the secondaries 
5 and tertiaries broadly tipped yellow, and the outer webs of the 
latter yellow, while in Ceylonensis only the tertiaries are tipped, 
and this only on the outer webs, with yellow. 

Messrs. Fairbank’s and Bruce’s Ahmednugger specimens, 
though somewhat intermediate, pertained rather to the melanocepha- 
lus than the Ceylonensis typo. As a matter of fact, I have shot good 
typical examples of both races in the same localities in the Bhabur, 
below Gurhwal, and in Oudh Terai, and I at present utterly dis- 





E 


a 

believe in Ceylonensis asa distinct species. Perhaps, however, I 

" have never seen a true Ceylonensis, my museum unfortunately con- 

ar tains no Ceylon specimen, 

W 353. Orocætes cinclorhynchus.—Stragglers of this species (and v. 


weather in the plains of the N.W. Provinces and the northern portion 
of the Central Provinces. When our Avifauna comes to be more 
closely watched, a vast number of the Himalayan species, now 
— considered to reside exclusively in the Hills, will be found to visit 


i what is more remarkable of Oreocincla dauma) occur every cold 
» 








the plains during the cold weather. I killed a fine specimen of 4 
| Tichodroma muraria on the clay cliffs of the river Jumná, at Shere- 
i "a (3 N a a 
— guh, some 20 miles due north of Jaloun. UO 














— $54. Geocichla cyanota,.—Mxr. Blan ford maybe right in con- —A 
T gi leri ir the olive tint on the back a sign of immaturity, but it is F 
curious, that out of a large series of this species and cirina, no — I 
- single male exhibits this peculiarity, but a large proportion of tho. NA 
females do. This maş be accidental. =, EE. m 
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488. Saxicola opistholeuwa—This species will not stand, the 
points relied on by Blyth, Strickland and Gould are Bot 
constant, as the examination of a large series shows. 

515. Acrocephalus brunnescens. I have specimens from numerous 
parte of India. The proportions of the primaries vary a good deal, not 
locally but individually, and the tone of coloration also varies greatly. 

645. Parus cinereus.—I have specimens from all parts of India, — 
from Cashmere to Comillah, and from Kotgurh to Conoor. Indivi- 
duals differ ;*the species is one and the same; Javanese specimens 
do seem to be persistently smaller; I have not, however, seen a 
sufficient number of examples to make sure that this difference is 
really constant. 

604. Agrodroma sordida.—As I have pointed out in a paper 
which will appear in an early number of the Ibis, neither of our 
Indian birds known as A. sordida and cinnamomea, can well be 
identical with Riippell’s birds. It is needless.to discuss the matter 
here, but if I am correct and with Rüppell's careful Latin and 
German descriptions of both, and his plate of sordida before me, I 
can scarcely be in error; the Indian birds will stand, the supposed 
A. cinnamomea as A. similis, Jerdon, and the supposed 4. sordida 
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as A. grisco-rufescens, nobis. 

768. Alauda Malabarica ? 
I very likely may be) this bird of Mr. Blantor d's is the true 
Spizalauda Deva, 

The Rev. Mr. Fairbank favoured me with three specimens 
of a lark killed at Khandalla, which he (or perhaps Mr. Blan- 
ford) had named Alauda Malabarica. On examination, they proved to 

u have hind claws only 0*4 in length, and the Ist primary 0:6 in length. 
{ It was quite clear that these were not true (restricted) Alauda. 

On closer examination there remained no doubt that these were the 
—. true “Spizalauda Deva of Sy k e s, although the dimensions somewhat 
a exceeded those given by Jerdon. On comparing these with the 
ira - | Upper Indian race which I had hitherto confounded with Sy kes's 
—— bird, and of which it is not impossible that Jerdon owing to a 







—— pimilar error, gave the dimensions, I found that conspicuous dif- 
— Tr ; ces existed, rendering the separation of the Upper Indian 


- 


as a distinct species necess ary, 


Unless I am much mistaken (which | 
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Ey | | ^ 
De I proceed to give some dimensions of the Southern and Northern 
* Indian races, premising that to the latter I have given the specific 
f name of simillima. 
length, wing, 1st prim. tail,  billat tarsus, hindtoe and 
front, claw, 
*, —— —— — — — 
| S. Deva, 9? 6325 3:60 0-60 205 053 0-86 075 
MS (Southern g¢ 610 3°65 (62 216 O53 O81 072 
e India.) d GOO 3:57  & (80 200 057 086 0.75 
R^» S.simillima, 9 G20 315 038 175 045 070 , 064 
ne (Northern e 5-50, 226 040 1:85 0:43 0:72 (62 
Bp Indian.) 5:20 8:00 0742 170 O50 070 0'68 
i The plumage of the two species is of precisely tho same character, 
d butthe colouring of the Upper Indian bird is paler and less 
, rufous, and this is especially conspicuous in the outer webs of 
the first long primaries and exterior tail feathers, which are 
N, rufous buff in Deva, and pale fawn colour or yellowish white in 
hs simillima, and in theaving lining and rufous margins to the interior 


! webs of the quills. Altogether the bird has a paler and sandier 
2 cast, so much so, that the first glance at the birds is sufficient to 
k attract the attention of even a superficial observer to the difference. 
E- The crest of the adult Northern bird too is, I think, longer than that 
m. of the Southern, some ofthe feathers of the former measuring fully . - 
— 90:9" in length. This bird bears the same relation (so far as type of 
—  - golour goes) to S. Deva, than A. gulgula does to A. 7Malabarica. 
3 J “ Spizalauda simillima occurs throughout the upper portion of the 
N. "W. Provinces and Cis-Sutledge States of the Panjab, and I have 
| specimens sent me from Jhansee; but what tho limits of its range 
— — are, I do not yet know, having until recently always confounded it 
— with S. Dera. 
7 I may here note that Capt. M i teh e11 of Madras sent me speci- 
mens of Alauda Malabarica from Ootacamund labelled A. gulgula ; 
—— mecepting his name and noticing the striking difference in appear- 
- — ance between these birds and our nor thern representative race, m 
-separated the latter, as A. gulgulensis, (vide my Catalogue), et 
subsequ careful examination has shown me that the nund — 
birds are really A. Malabarica, while our northern race is the tr ue 
P ioc eite appear that Mr. Bla ford's 
EC doe day dny — ba à ntif 
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barica, a restricted Alauda with a long hind claw. Of course the 
bird recorded by him as Spizalauda Deva is the Spizalauda simil- 
lima, nobis. 

716. Emberiza Huttoni. —This bird is common almost through- 
out Northern, Western and Central India, wherever there are rocky 
hills. It abounds in the Salt Range, in the Panjab, and throughont 
the Aravalli range ; Taragurh at Ajrngere and Mt. Abú, being 
amongst its most favourite resorts. I have it from near Mirzapúr, 
from the Siwaliks and from the Saugor Division and Mr. 
Brookes has shot it in Etawah. Probablyfike Emberiza strio- 
lata, which I this year fotind breeding at Ajmere (see a separate 
paper on this species, which will appear in an early number of the 
Ibis) Æ. Hutton? is a permanent resident and not, as has been sup- 
posed, a visitant from the Himalayas. ‘This is of course the bird 
referred to by Sykes as Æ. hortulana. 

800. Pterocles fasciatus. —TIt is strange tha£ T have never noticed 
the crepuscular habits of this bird. I havé shot scores of it. One 
day, Mr. F. R. Blowitt and myself bagged over a dozen within a 
circle of half a mile at Tirkee in Goorgaon, not many miles from 
the famous sulphur springs at Soria. Only the other day I shot 
a pair not far from Kishengurh in Rajpütana in bright daylight, 
as they came down to drink, and I have seen them at the water's 
edge in the mornings at least a dozen times. They are very com- 
mon in Upper India wherever there are low rocky hills with a 
little scrub jungle at the base, quite as common as P. exustus in the 
sandy open plains. I have shot both these species and arenarius 
in the same morning in the Goorgaon district, but alehata, our 
fourth Indian species very rarely I think crosses the Indus, though 
itis abundant enough in the cold season at Hot Murdan and other 
trans-Indus Panjab posts, where it is known to sportsmen as the 
bronze-winged Sand-grouse. E 
-~ — 819 bis. Francolinus n. sp.—1 do not doubt that the Cutch 
D species is distinct, I propose to name it after my valued friend and 

contributor, Dr. King, whose paper on the Birds of Goona is no- 
more than once by Mr. Blanfor d. I had intended deseribing 
— This species in the Ibis, but the only specimen I had, was such A 
Al r. that I hesitated to do so, and in a weak moment, sent it to 
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a brother sportsman in Kattywar, whence it had been received, to 
show the species of which I wanted specimens. Now, I am sorry 
to say, I can neither get the original specimen nor better ones out 
of my friend, and my only hope is, that seeing this notice, he may 
be conscience-stricken, and do me the favour of returning me my 
own bird, with a good series of the samo species. 


P. 8.—I take this opportunity of intimating my dissent to the 
propriety of elevating the Mahableshwar race of Aleippe potocephala 
to the rank of a ur OM species, 

To the kindness of Mr. H. R. P. Carter Lowe a noble series of 
the Nilgherry bird, and to the Rev. H. Bruce, two specimens of 
the supposed 4. Zrucer. 

- Tadmit freely that, as a rule, A. poiscephala is somewhat smaller 
e than the specimens of Bruce: which I possess, but some specimens 
by” of the former are fully as large. Bruce’, to judge from the speci- 









of poiocephala, nor is it less forruginous, and i these three points are, 
what Mr. Fairbank in the original description which he sent me 
chiefly relies on. 

‘The fact is the shade of colour varies in individuals. Brucet is 
darker and less ferruginous, or lighter and more ferruginous than 
vue some, and absolutely identical in colour with other specimens of 
| poiocephala that I possess. 

The rounding of the tail, the wideness and firmness of the inner 
webs (other points insisted on by Mr. Fairbank) varies in 
individuals, and in these respects also, the specimens sent me of 
Brucei are intermediate between those now before me of the Nil- 

 gherry bird. - 

It may be said that Alcippe Nipalensis which I admit as a dis- 
tinct species, differs only very slightly in plumage from poiocephala 
pend this is true, but, the bill, legs and feet (the former conspieu- - 
ly) of this latter, are invariably larger than those of M — 
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mens before me, is certainly not darker as a rule, than the majority . 


e they correspond exactly with those of Brucei. In the bo. > 
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ON CERTAIN PROTRACTED IRREGULARITIES OF ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 
IN BENGAL IN RELATION TO THE Mons00N RAINFALL OF 1868 AND 





CWith plate VIII.) 
A s [Received 17th February, 1870. Read 2nd March, 1870.] 
— When the Meteorological system, recently established in Bengal, | 


e 
i 
Le 


^ . began to aíffortl trustworthy results, one of the first objects of 
Ne = enquiry that engaged ray attention, was the variation of the 
‘monsoon rains. The year 1868 was marked by a rainfall in Lower 
—— A Bengal (more especially at Calcutta and the S. Western part of the | 


Gangetic delta) of almost unprecedented amount, while in the N. 


W. Provinces and the Panjab, the deficiency was such as to cause 
@ yery considerable failure of the crops and much consequent 
suffering. This year (1869), the rains-have been comparatively 
- light throughout Northern India, including Bengal, except in the | 
districts to the North ot "ihe Pudma* river; and it is fresh in the | 
$ _ recollection of all residents in Northern India, that large tracts in the 
— JN. W. Provinces, Central India and the Panjab, have been pre- 
= | gerved from the imminent horrors of famine only by the timely 
rains at the very close of the ordinary monsoon season. My object, 
- in the present communication, is to bring to notice certain peculi- 
arities in the distribution of the barometric pressure, which seem to 
bier some light on the causes, the proximate causes at least, of 
i thoso notable and — variations. 
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i dor periods of several months, s lascio ic pac at certain — ^ 
E ations, when. reduced to the sea-level, shewed an — t 
au alous depression or elevation ; anomalous, that is to say, as — 

t conforming to the general law of the barometric gradient for 
» time of year, as then known. I was at first inclined to suspect jl - 
ha gned elevation of certain of the stations might be erro- 4 
penn E that, possibly, the barometrie registers might be vitiated * 


"The namo gi > given io ihe main stream of the Ganges below Rajmahal, — 
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id by errors arising from faulty position or manipulation of the instru- b- 


ments. Accordingly I took every means in my power to verify tho 
elevations, and either by personal inspection or otherwise, to satisfy 
myself that the instruments were properly placed and observed. 
The barometers had all been compared with the Calcutta standard 
before they were issued, and the errors thus ascertained had been 
applied as corrections to their readings. At stations that I visited, * I 
repeated the comparison with one or two mountain barometers which 
I carried with me, and which had been compared with the standard 
before my departure and were again compared on my return. In no 
case did the result of the second comparisen differ from that of the 
first by more than a quite trivial amount, Some of the stations,p | 
moreover, have been supplied with duplieate barometers since the \ 
peculiarities above noticed first attracted my attention, and in these 
enses, a comparison was made between the two instruments as soon 
as possible at the station, and their recorded errors thus made to 
furnish a check on each other. I mention these details because in 
this country the barometric variations are so small in tomparison 
| with those in Western Europe, that it is of*the utmost importance z 
p in order that the conclusions based 6n their readings may be trust- 
2 worthy, that all merely instrumental errors be most carefully 
eliminated. Any confidence that my facts may lay claim to, will 
2 depend on the assurance that all ascertainable causes of error have 
— — been carefully ascertained and allowed for. 

- These precautions then having been duly observed, and mot 
having afforded any explanation of the observed anomalies,] the, £z 
conclusion became legitimate, that they wexe real atmospheric pho- — — 
nomena and not apparent and instrumental only: and this conclu- s; 
sion was confirmed by the fact, that in some cases the same pecu- X An 
laity was shewn by two or more neighbouring stations. Finally | m. 
during the last cold weather (1868-69) I observed that certain | | 
_ stations which, during the S. W. monsoon, had shewn an excessive - 
promote depression, now exhibited an opposite tendency, -— 
s of — —— pressure; and that this like the former D. 
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linrity, affected hot one only, but two or three neighbouring stations 
in different degrees, and lasted for some months. 
It was not, however, until another S. W. monsoon had afforded 
* me the means of comparing the barometric features of the same 
* . season in two consecutive years, that I could be justified in assuming 
any correllation between these local peculiaritios of atmospheric 
pressure, and the variations in the raènfall. „There has hitherto 
been very little systematic observation of the barometer in India, 
that is susceptible of comparative treatment, and very much 
remains to be done to ascertain the normal distribution of atmos- 
pheric pressure during out monsoons. To determine whether any 
local peculiarity is normal or abnormal, at least two registers for 
corresponding seasons must be compared. This has now been 
done for the SW monsoon, and I am justified in concluding, that 
© = the local depressions which I shall now describe, and which appear 
to me to be intimately related to those variations of the rainfall 
which I haye already noticed, are poculiar to the year and not 
recurrent. E 

I take first of all the SW monsoon season (May to September) 
of1868. The following table (extracted from my official report) 
gives the mean barometric pressure* of each of the monsoon 
months, at all the stations from which I meo reports for the period 

in question. They are reduced to 32° Fahr. and mean sea level. 

| May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 


Port Blair, ........ ? | 29:810* 29-835* 29-819* 29-853* 
“Madras, Poe. cx oe) ee; 000 429 756* 772 . .192* 
VAD, "evenerit $50 753 756 720 — -797 
— False Point, ...... ‘736 +567 ‘362 “S75 "654 
"Quttack, .......+.. ‘754 — *613 '615 ‘568 735 
»  Ghittagong, ...... ‘802 626 G57 630 -740 
- — SaugorIsland, .... "7360 — 77522 "535 -475 "616 
Oe a ae i. veru. ‘781 ‘570 603 ‘601 -699 
E rHdbaukh, 2... 0 -720*  -846* — -509* " — p tip 
€ * 'The means are obtained from the observations recorded four times daily 







Eu cau x 10 A MW. 4 Fr. X. nnd 10 r. xw. on. every day ain the month, 
i i except those e marked with an (*) which are the means of the 10 ^. w., aud 4 
Sl es ears’ servations only. 1 have shewn, in the Report, that the means thus 
i are comparable to within *01 of an inch, j 
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* - 
May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 
Jessore, ....... 5. 7761. —*541* 684* 695* 
Berhampore, ..... "(715 -547% :590* :590* -715* 
SUROUR L.C avi te "831 ‘614 "636 "605 "739 ° 
eT a ae ‘701  -515* 5495 :564* -679* E 
EBEN S "40*  :549* :549* ‘574* +684* 
Benares, ....... — "RAT — 5570 ‘573 621 ‘710 
—— he ose 8. ; ‘694 "4091 ‘517 -523 "658 


It will be observed that in June; (with the exception of the com- 
paratively distant stations, Monghyr and Roorki,) and in August 
and September, (without exception as Yar as the table shews, 
Hazaribaugh being, however, wanting in these months,) Saugor 
Island shews the lowest mean barometric pressure. False Point 
also shews a low mean pressure, which is however, 0-1 above that 
of Saugor Islandin August, and 0:03 to 0:04 in the other months >. 
after May. The Ciicutta mean readings are from 0:045 to 0-12 
higher than those of gor Island throughout, and those of 
Cuttack (except in August ^on this station shews the lower mean 
pressure,) from 0:018 to 0-0 igher than those of False Point. 
There was therefore, a persistenPwbarometrie relative depression 
extending from Saugor Island to t SW. It was somewhat 
changeable both in intenffty and position hut the minimum always 
lay nearer Saugor Island than any other station. The mean baro- 
Metric gradient between Caleutta and Saugor Island (70 miles) EN 










was in 
May, one inch in 1555 miles. - 
June, ,, », 1458 * 
July, a. 54029. 4; 
Aug. + » 505 »! 
f Sept., ,, 843  ,, | * 


and it did not finally disappear until December. 

— There was another area of barometric depression to the NW. 

‘and NNW. of the above, (as is shewn by Hazaribaugh and 
 Monghyr) which would seem to be more regularly recurrent than | 
that which lay about the Sand Heads, andis probably due tothe ^ 
E. . elevated. and hilly character of the country. In July the mean 
i 'essure at Hazaribaugh | was lower than at Saugor Island. 
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Saugor Island as has been already remarked was the lower in June, 
and in all probability in August also. 4 

Now the rainfall tables shew that the months of June and August 
were those of the heaviest rainfall in Bengal generally ; but the 
excessive falls were very local. In June the maximum was at 
Balasore and Contai; in August nt Hooghly and Kishnagur; in 
both cases apparently, (certainly in the latter,) not at the place of 
greatest mean depression but at some distance (about 100 miles) 
to the north of it. This is shewn by the following table extracted 


from the general rainfall table in the official report— 


* Rainfall in inches. 


. June. July. Aug. Sept, 

Sl ILICE een 11:00 10:90 12:90 505 
DIDIT S LIVES wy I uv 17:30 10°12 8:92 9°80 
False Point, EAE qa. Sistas Wistar 9:20 12-75 9:95 20°40 
TIONOL 0 ale lee | Woo ni 36:20 5°60 14:30 — 9:60 
Saugor Island, ........ Toce. .. 27-40 11:86 16:07 21:50 
SINE Os LS iV a on eret mtn 34743 8:76 1269 1774 
Midnapore,....... 4... nn 22-80 540 19:30 13°20 
NETIC YA RAPERE E E Sel E 2661 11:17 24:83 15:69 
A 23°20 1480 25:30 21:10 
Bancoorah, ........ EL eheu terete drame 15:25 6°55 15:30 17:10 
Hooghly, ....... SE sa EE a ae pM 15:80 955 40°50 21°40 
Burdwan, fn RO EE OU draco m B 8:20 10:80 29:60 14°50 
Jessore, ....-. dM ca i agis ne. 2... 16°62 1924. 20°53 9:49 
-XKishnaghur, ......... m 10-75 11°50 30°20 7 30 
BOMmDORO emt 1271-0840; 1800 OMS 
SOOFy, e... hh IIR n ng 885 885 10°45 920 
Rampore Beauleah, ...-.-.++--+-- 14°45 13°20 10°75 11:20 


Caleutta and Howrah received about the same quantity of rain 





in June and August, but in the former month they lay to the north, 
án the latter to the south of the area of greatest rainfall. In June 
‘the fall exceeded 20 inches over an area including Balasore, 
/ Saugor Island, Contai, Midnapore, Calcutta and Howrah. At 
»Bancooreh, Hooghly and Jessore it was between 15 and 17, and at 
— rather more than 17 ins. In August the fall exceeded 20 
: es nt Jessore, Kishnagur, Hooghly, Burdwan, Calcutta and 
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Howrah, and was nearly of that amount at Midnapore in one 
direction and at Berhainpore in the-other. 

In both months there was within these areas a focus of greatest 
yainfall, around which, the quantity diminished with the distance. 
This focus was about Contai and Balasore in June, where the quan- 
tity registered was between 30 and 40 inches, and in August was 
situated about Hooghly, where the register exceeds 40 inches dem 
this month. 

The resultant directions of the winds at Calcutta, Saugor Island, 
False Point, Cuttack and Jessoro, as calculated from all the obser- 
vations in each month are given in the following table ; comparative 
prevalence being expressed by a number proportional to the whole 
number of observations taken as 100. * 

. May. June. July. August. Sept. 
Jessore, .. 6858.19E. 568. 6W. 74 S.22E. 27 S.16E. 55S. 12E. 
Caleutta,.. 80S. 5E. -75 S.14W. 888 .2E. 618.24W. 688. 18E. 
Saugorld., 85 S. 5W. 77 8.29 W. 72 S.12'W. 45 8.37 W. 37 8. 12W. 
False Pt., 81 5.24W. 60 S.47W. 68 8.55 W. 58 S.87W. 40 N.83W. 
Cuttack, .. 70 S.11E. 48 8.35W. 47 8.47 W. 42 S.79W. 18 S. 39W» 

Now on comparing iu this table the mean directions for June 
and August with those of the other months, it will be observed that 
the former are characterized by a comparative excess of westerly 
elements, Thus at Calcutta for example, the wind is East of South 
in May, July and September, but West of South in June and 
August. This general characteristic becomes very distinct when the 
anemometric resultants are laid down on a chart, [see Plate VIII, ] 
as wind arrows, the lengths of which vary as the figures expressing 
prevalence. At Jessore the August mean is an apparent exception, 


but the figure expressing prevalence, is so much reduced as to 


indicate a considerable deficit of Southerly and increase of Nor- 
therly elements.* A similar difference is shewn by the mean of 
Berhampore. 

— A comparison of the June and August wind resultants with those 
of the same stations for any of the monsoon months of 1869 entirely 
(ems out the above inference as to the "apros prevalence aes 
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Westerly element in the former, in other words of a deflection of 
the monsoon from its normal course towards the East. The winds 
do not indeed follow a spiral course around, and in to a place of 
minimum depression ns they would do in a cyclone, but they are 
deflected from their normal direction to the Eastward, in all proba- 


bility to feed an ascending current over Lower Bengal Hence the 


excessive rainfall, already noticed at ,cortain stations in Lower 
Bengal, and as a consequence, the deficiency experienced by stations 
to the NW. in the Ganges valley, with the predomindnce of 
Westerly winds which characterized the greater part of the monsoon 
of 1868 in the N. W. Previnces. Of these features the existence 
of a persistent barometrie depression in the head of the Bay seems 
to offer a consistent explanation. 


I now pass to the monsoon of 1869, the barometric features of 
which diífered considerably from those of the previous year, and 
which brought to the delta of Lower Bengal a rainfall somewhat 
below the average, while in the NWP. the deficiency of rain up 
to almost its close, was ns marked ns in 1868, 


mee — Mt, —— 





May. June, July. Aug. Sept. 
Port Blair,......  29:817* 29-770* 29-789* 29-810* 29-829% 
Madras, ........ -733% '673* 717* 75 1* 777 
— r6 782 656 701 724 804 
False Point, .... -763 ‘609 626 ‘719 "748 
Onttaak, uso y t's ‘710 "572 ‘626 ‘716 ‘733 
Chittagong, .... "742 "600 "638 ‘731 1745 
Saugor Island, .. "705 "548 - "566 "668 u04 
Caloutta, ...... 680 631 ‘566 666 ‘708 
Hazaribaugh, .. 588 481 597 624 ‘677 
JessSOre, doe sive "669 -521 554 ‘651 “701 
Berhampore, .... "665? ‘517? ‘562 ? '668 ‘709 
ED. esas 07704 '566 601 684 139 
G€achar, ....... ‘752 “594 ‘630 ‘698 461 
| | Monghys, Sex vs ? 482 '527 '596 “644 
Patna, S oS Cs ‘601 *494 :522 “619 675. 
PESE eMe '505 ‘567 ‘641 “688 
-362 *510 -581 


663 — 
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The distribution of atmospheric pressure shown by this table is + 
very different from that shewn by the table for 1868. The Saugor 
Island means are throughout equal to or higher than those of Cal- 
cutta, and those of False Point equal to or higher than those of 
Cuttack. Of the area of depression in the head of the Bay, which 
was 50 marked and constant during the monsoon of 1868, not a 
trace reappears. This segson the seat of minimum pressure 18 
transferred to Hazaribaugh and Monghyr,* and here it was persistent 
nearly to the close of the monsoon, deflecting the winds and apparent- 
ly determining the distribution of the rainfall, just as the Saugor 
Island depression of the previous year hadedone in the lower part 
of the delta. 

This depression first became marked in April, in which month 
the lowest mean readings are those of Hazaribaugh and Patna, 
Monghyr beingwanting. In May the difference was grester and in 
June thesé three stations alone lay within the isobaric of 29'5. In 
June and July the pressure was about the same at Hazaribaugh 
and Monghyr, but in August and September it rose at the former 
more rapidly than at the latter station, and the barometric mini- d 
mum lay above Monghyr.t Throughout the three first months of 
the rains, and indeed nearly to the end of September, the vapour 
bearing monsoon was then àrrested in its normal course towards 
the N. W. Provinces by a persistent atmospheric depression in the 
region of the Curruckpore hills and Hazaribaugh, and it was not Š 





® In the abstract of the paper given in Proc. As. Soc. for January 1870, it was 

stated (p. 93) that in March, a slight depression appeared over a region inclu- 

ding Berhampore, Monghyr, &c., that in May it was intensified especially over 

the first named station and reached its lowest point in June, and that there 

was a mean difference of 0:14 of an inch between Calcutta and Berhampore 

On re-examining the registers and laying down their barometric means of the 
stations for each day in curves, an instrumental error has been detected in the 
Berhampore register which affected it from the 15th April to the 15th July, 

and which caused the mean pressure to be recorded as rather more than O'L 
| too low. A corresponding correction has been applied to the register in the 
^ nbove table, but since the correction can be determined only for the beginning 
— — A and end of the period, aud is assumed to be the same throughont, the results are 
p - marked with a [?) It results from this that the depression did not move 
= westward as originally stated, but changed as now stated in the text; and that 
|. . the cyclone of June did not move direct to the place of minimum pressure, 


. though (as I am still of opinion) its course was probably affected by the exist- — 







ence of the local depression. ig had 
in this month was lower than any of the Bengal — — 
is much reason for 


|  ^* Except Roorki which i 
| — stations, bat the barometer has not been compared and there 
w — the belief that it reada low. 
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* until the end of September that the contraction of this depression 
alowed the N. W. Provinces to receive their usual rainfall, as it 
would appear, by leaving the winds from the Bay to follow their 
normal course across Hazaribaugh and Chota-Nagpoor towards 

" the Upper Provinces. 

In June the heaviest rainfall occurred at Julpigori (41:29 ins.) 
and Rungpore (36:7 ins). At the stations of Dinagepore, Pubna, 
Malda, Buxa, (Bhotan Doars,) and Goulpara more than 20 
inches were registered, while at Darjiling at which the average 
rainfall for this month is 27:50* ins., 19.85 inches only fell. At 
Calcutta the rainfall forthe month amounted to 18-84 inches; but 

-~ of this, 11 inches fellin one day, during the Cyclone of the 9th 
June, the centre of which passed very near Caleutta. Berhampore 
received 21:74 inches of which 5:7 fell during the passage of the 
Cyclone and Rampore Beauleah, which was also near its track, 
18-05 inches, in all of which 6 inches fell on the day of the storm. 
It would appear then that the heaviest fall was to North East of 
the depression, the maximum being at 150 miles from the seatgof 
greatest depression much as in August of the previous year. In 
the present case, however, the place of maximum rainfall was pro- 
bably determined by the proximity of the hills. 

That the winds in May and June were greatly influenced by the 
local barometric depression, and instead of blowing up the Ganges 
valley, drew in towards the depression with a tendency to circulate 
round it, is shewn by the following table, which exhibits also the 
increase of Easterly components in September when the rains 
reached the Upper Provinces. , 

It may be noticed, however, that as in the previous year, the in- 
fluence of the local depression was sufficient only to modify and 
weaken, not to counteract that of the probably more extensive area 
of low pressure, which many circumstances lead me to believe must 
exist in Central India, as a normal phenomenon of the 8. W. 
monsoon. 
| May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 

Cuttack, .... 798 6°E 58S 3°E 58S 49°W 558 19°W 308 17°E 
‘False Point,.. 638 15°W 53S 25°E 728 67°W 638 56°W 418 39°W 
n. * 


* Mean of 7 years. 
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* May. June. July. Aug. Sept. s 
SaugorIsland, 828 38°W 658 32°W 74S 55°W 778 47?W 688 11?W 
~ Calcutta, .... 828 7?W 70S 6?E 84S S°E 858 1°B 858 23°R 
D Jessore, .... 555 11°E 728 30°E 828 18?E 70S 7°E 85S 35°R 
Dacca, ...... 698 31°E, 878 45?E 938 37?E 908 99E 608 339E 
— Berhampore,.. 638 43?E 5758 38°E 748 52?E 648 23°E 758 53?E 
Monghyr,.... 43N 89°F 63N 86°E 618 89*E 228 75 E 63S 84?E 

Patna, ...... 84N 7?W 92N 3°W 71N 6°R 728 29°R 

Benares, .... 58N 5°W 37N 41°R 27 E 14N 48°W 56N 8°E 

Da uu... P 238 S4?E 428 77?E 228 1°B 71878?E © 
— Hazaribaugh, 328 27°W 408 15°W 328 18°E 328 19°W 618 429E 





TU S 


To sum up the principal facts brought out in the foregoing dis- u 
cussion. 
In the monsoon seasons both of 1868 and 1869, there was an 
area in or on the borders of Lower Bengal, in which the atmos- 
pherie pressure was persistently low, and which-was partially or 
 emtirely encircled by a region of relatively high barometer. It 
: * originated with the general redistribution of bar ‘ometric pressure at 
“the beginning of the S. W. monsoon in April, and became intensified 
a with the first fallof the rains in June. In 1868 it retained its initial | 
“position with a slight variation throughout the monsoon season, the — 
. depression being most intense in June and August, nfter which latter 
month it gradually decreased in intensity, but did not disappear —- M 
till December. In 1869 it contracted or retreated northward and ex 
" as far as can be judged did not entirely disappear, although its 
 influenco was diminished until quite tho end of the monsoon. Its . 
4 "position was different in the two years, being in the former in the | 
N. W. corner of the Bay of Bengal, in the latter in the. hilly 


fe" F country to the west of the delta. ; * 
E Y = ‘It influenced the vapour bearing winds from the south by deflee- — 
E them towards it, and necessarily by determining an ase ding | 
* xs urr * mt, it produced an excessive rainfall to the north of its position, - x 
f ne maximum fall being at from 50 to 150 miles from the Eae4 * 


vhich the barometer was lowest. Finally it impeded the passage 


-d 


"e Alion vapour- bearing winds to the N. W. Provinces, and. thus de prived fe 
hat reg on of — part of its — spp —* 
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ad Explanation of the Charts, Pl. VIIT. 

The Charts shew the mean isobaric lines, the resultant wind 
directions and distribution of that rainfall for each of the three 
months, June and August, 1868, and June, 1869: The two former 
data are obtained from registers kept at. fhe stations : 


Roorki Monghyr Dacca False Point 
Benares Darjiling Jessore Madras 
Patna Berhampore Calcutta Chittagong 
Gya Goalpara Saugor Id. <Akyab 

e Hazaribaugh Shillong Cuttack Port Blair 


in the case of the Charts for June 1869. A few of theso aro want- 
ing in the charts of the previous year. The rainfall data are ob- 
tained from a larger number of Stations. 

The isobaric lines are obtained by reducing to sea level the means 
of (in most cases) four observations daily, reduced for temperature 
and corrected to the Calcutta standard. The lines represent differ- 
ences of Jẹ ofaninch. "To determine their position, the distances 
between each pair of neighbouring stations, lying on opposite sides 
of a line, were divide® into parts proportional to the excess or defect 
of their mean readings on the even tenth, and the line was drawn 
through the series of points so determined. If the stations are 
very distant, or the exact courso of the line for other reasons doubtful, 
it is represented by a broken line. 

The wind resultants are represented by arrows, the points of 
which indicate the position of the stations to which they belong. 
The direction of their flight indicates the mean motion of the wind, 
as deduced from the number of observations, and without regard 
to differences of velocity. The relative predominance of the resul- 

» tant direction is indicated by the length of the arrow, taking ? inch 
as tho maximum or as representing exclusive prevalence. 
. The distribution of rainfall 4s indicated by light dotted lines, 
each line corresponding to a difference of 10 inches of fall during 
the month. P 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME INDIAN AND MALAYAN ÁMPHIDIA AND REr- B 
TILIA,—by Dr. F. STOLICZK A, Paleontologist of the Geol. 
Survey of India ; Mon. Seoretary, Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 


i (With plates [IX—XTT.) 
[Read and regeived 6th April, 1870.] 


The materials upon which the notes, recorded in the present com- 
munication are based, have been derived from various sources, . 

By far the greater number of the specimens noticed had been 

collected on my last year’s trip along the Burmese and Malayan 

coast, at Penang and near Singapore, as well as on the Nicobar and 

| Andaman islands, Only a few specimens were received through 

a friend from Java, and from Upper Burma, but some of the species 

- from these countries are of great interest, as I shall have eccasion to 

notice further on. 

As regards the Indian fauna proper, I have little to say, Dr. 
Day furnished me with some materials which confirm the dis- 
tinctness of the two species of Z»Aydrina figured by Russell, 
namely, his Hoogli-pattee and Valakadyen. My collectors have also 
procured in the Sutlej and Kulu valleys, and in the neighbourhood 
of Simla, some species which I did not wish to omit, because 

_ doubts had been expressed against the correct determination of 
some of them. I particularly allude to such species as Blyth’s 
Platyceps fasciatus, which is a Compsosoma, Dipsas multifasciata, 

" Blyth, Compsosoma Hodgsoni, G ümth., Tropidonotus platyceps, 

-— Blyth, with which Steindachner's Zamenis HHimatlayanus is 

identical, and to a few others. There is at present less occasion to 
remark much on the fauna of India proper, as it will shortly be 

— published in detail by Dr. T. C. J erdon in his forthcoming work 

_ the “Reptiles of India."'- 

_ However, the Amphibia and Reptilia of the Andamans and  * 

— WNicobars had a special interest for me, because the fauna of 

= these islands was as yet less known than that of other paris of 

A India and Burma, and not only promised to yield some novelties, 
. and to elicit the geographical distribution of several Malayan forms, 
. but upon examination of some type specimens in our Museum, -— 
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described from these islands, there appeared several doubtful 
points to be settled. I was, therefore, most anxious to obtain as 
large a material as was possible, and on two different occasions 
despatched my collector to those islands. With the very kind 
assistance of Capt. J. Av ern, of the Steamer ‘‘ Scotia,” Capt. 
Rundell, Assistant Superintendent of the Nicobars, Th. Ad. de 
Réiepstorfi, and Mr. Homfray, at the Andamans, I have 
not only procured nearly all the species which had been already 
recorded as occurring on these islands, and several others pr eviously 
known from India, Burma, Penang and Java, but also a few as yet 
undescribed forms. Itswas to be expected that the Amphibien and 
and Reptilien fauna of the Afidamans und Nicobars wil shew a 
great similarity to each other ; several species of lizards and snakes 
are common to both, and the whole fauna greatly resembles the 
Malayan, gradually passing into the Burmese fauna, both being in 
a great many points very closely related to each other. The detailed 
lists of species known to occur on the islands will exhibit this more 
clearly- They will not only shew the distribution of some of our com- 
mon Burmese and índYan species, but at the same time indicate the 
peculiarity of each of the small xeographlonl provinces alluded to. 
The number of Amphibia as yet known is very small, and there 
cannot be the least doubt that many more species of frogs will yet 
be discovered on both the Andamans and Nicobars; tree-frogs | 
especially ought to be numerous in the damp jungles of the 
Andaman and South Nicobar islands. Of Lacertiha there are 
several peculiar species, and the genera mostly agree with Malayan 
forms, such as Tiaris, Ptychozoon, Cyrtodactylus, Phelsuma, Peripia, 
Bronchocele, and others; a few more are of Indian and Burmese 
type. Among the Ophidia, the genera are more generally distri- 
buted all over India, such as Python, Dendrophys, Gonyosoma, Comp- 
sosoma, Tropidonotus, Piyas, Ablabes, &c. Most of the species from 





the islands belonging to these genera are also found in Burma, 


in the Malayan peninsula, and the neighbouring Philippine islands, 
One of the most marked features in the Reptilian fauna of the Nico- 


bars and Andamans consists in* the great number of Tirimeresurus ; 


particularly at the Nicobars, where the jufigle appears to swarm 


' Hydrophida, or the — whter-snakes, appear to. be comparatively 
. rare, they prefer sandy shores to those surrounded by coral reefa. 
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‘specimens of the former and about 30 of the latter species. 


— 4n the scientific results 


LEM S 
J Amphibi and Reptilin, 1865. 
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with themt Those I obtained from the latter islands only belong to 
two distinct species, 7. Cantor’, Blyth, and 7: mutabilis, n. sp., 
but the number of specimens, particularly of the former species, 
is very great. An idea-of this may be formed from the fact that 
my collector procured, within a comparatively short time, some 60 
For- 
tunately these vipers do notgeem to be as dangerous as their allies 
usually are. I shall speak of their poisonous properties further on, 
when noticing the various species of the genus Zrimeresurus. 

T. Cantori is also common at the Andamans, but 7: mutabilis 
seems to be there much rarer. Beside tleese two, a third species 
is to be met with at the Andamans; it was called 7. porphyraceus 
by Blyth, and also does not appear to be common. It seems 
to be sufficiently distinct from either 7' carinatus and purpureus, 
with which it has been considered as identical by different herpe- 
tologists. . a . 

The following species* have up to the present been observed from 
the Andamans. | 


P sd 
AMrPHIBIA. 


1. Rana gracilis, Wiegm., var. Andamanensis. ge 


2. Bufo melanosticus, Schneid. 
REPTILIA. 
3. Hydrosaurus salvator, Laur- 
4. Gecko stentor, Cant. 
ji- „ verus M err. 
6. Phelsuma Andamanense, Blyth. 
7. Peripia Cantori, G ümth. 
8. Hemidactylus frenatus, 8 c hle g. 
9. + maculatus, D. and Bi be 
10. Cyrtodactylus rubidus, (Puellula rubida, B ly th). 
" [ will mark those species which have been recorded as occurring on the I 
islands, bnt of which I have not Seen specimens, with an asterisk (*) I may 


as well notice that the only species which have been described from these 


E islands are those by Blyth, (see Appendix in Mount'» Adventures and 
P d z Ius 42. am on eo 


Andaman islanders, &c., 1863, p. 364), by Theo bald in 
St re n d ap ner, published 
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Burmese Reptiles, and some others by 
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line — carinata, Schneid. | i UE 














4318. Himdia maculata, Blyth. l | e^. 
13. Jarís suberistata, Blyth, (==  Coryph ylax Maxinitiayiy ^. 
= Fitz. apud Steindachn er). *. A 
~ | 7 14. JPtyas mucosus, D. 
15.  Gonyosoma oxycephaltum, Boie. i 
16. Compsosoma melanurum, 8 ch leg- 
17. Tropidonotus quincunetiatus, Sch 1e œ. (= T. Tytleri, B ly LS 
and 7. striolatus, Blyth apud Theoba l d.) 
ifm 18. Dipsas hexagonotus, Bly th. : 
hoe ~ 19. Dendrophis picta, & m. SA *- 
* 20. Lcodon aulicus, L. (—=Tytleria hypsirhinoides, Theobald.) z 
-= 21. Cerberus rhynchops, Sch nei d. 
rom? 292. Ophiophagus elaps, Schle g. ea 
—  . — 298. Naja tripudians, Merr. . i b. 
E 24. Zrimeresurus porphyraceus, Blyth. ° » ET. 
un E Cantori, Blyth. Sus E: 
+ mutabilis, n. sp. | uf VES. 
P è 27.* Caouana olivacea, E; s ch. j $ — * 
28. Chelonig virgata, Sch wei g. x t | 


29. Caretta squamata, Bont. 









From the Nicobars the following are on record— 


‘ AMPHTBIA. 
1. Rana gracilis, Wie g m., var. AVicobariensis. P 
2. Hylorana Nicobariensis, n. sp. 


"E 


a - 3. Bufo melanosticus, Sch n eid., var., (—Bufo spinipes, Fi tz Zz. | 
à M: =e. gymnauchen, Bleek.) ^ 











Reprmia. ~ 
E ta, 4. in Crocodilus sp. ni . 


> 
Sra : 


--— 


M Phe x ro is no doubt of the oceurrence of a Crocodile on the Nico- | 
: ort R undellinformed me that he obtained a small live 
ein m of one, but it unfortunately did not reach me in time 
I fore re t! o steamer left; it is most likely ©. porosus, Schne ido 
- 5.* Hy yd rosaurus salvator, Lau — (recordet by Bly th). 
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; e 
! 7. Wlemidactylus frenatus, Sehle g. 
e 8.* Tiliqua carinata, Schneid, (recorded by Steindachner). 


. 9- 5, Olivacea, Gray. 
= 10, -— rugifera, n. sp. 
E 11.* Zuprepes (Lygosoma) macrotis, Fitz. (recorded by St ein- 
dachn er). 
12.* TypAhloscincus Nicgbaricus, Fitz. (recorded by Stein- 








dachner). 
13.* Calotes mystaceus, Da ud. (recorded by Bly t.h.) 
14. » ophionachus, Mer r. 
15.* Bronchocele cristatella, Kuh, (recorded by Steindach- 
ner.) E 
16. x jubata, D. and B i b. 
17. aris suberistata, Bly th. 
18. Ablabes Nicobariensis, n. sp. l 
19. Dendrophis picta, Gmel. 
20.  Lycodon aulicus, L. — 
A 21. Python reticulatus, Schneid. 
A 22. Pelamis platurus, L. (= bicolor, S chnei d.) p 
E. 23% Platurus laticaudatus, L. (recorded by Stein dachner.) 
94,9 » Fischeri, Jan, Curs * * ) 
25. Trimeresurus mutabilis, n. 8p- > 
26. » Cantori, Blyth, (= ?? Zrim. labialis, Fitz. 
apud Steindach ner, see further on.) E 
* 97.** F purpureus, Gray. This species is also recorded 
by Steindachner, "but as he says that the specimens are in bad 
kc state of preservation, they may prove to be unicoloured varieties of 
: T. mutabilis, though purpureus may also occur, but I have not 
Í i 







—— of islands is the same, but the Nicobar fauna appears | | 
especially in the Scomomæ and AcAMED/E, and no doubt may 
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the Austrian expedition, which we have not yet received in Calcutta 

from these islands. The almost total want of CornupniDE on the ` 

Nicobars is remarkable. i ' 

From Penang I have to add to the Amphibia a form which appears 

— to bea third interesting variety of the very variable Rana gracilis, 
and two new species, Polypedates ITascheanus and Ansonia Penangénsis 

(n. gen. et sp.). Among the Ophidia I procured a new Zrimeresurus,— 
T. convictus, —rather closely allied to the Himalayan 7! monticola, 
Günth., and a very interesting species of Mabouya,— M. Jerdoniana 
—which I got on the little Pulo Tickus, close to the northern shore 
of Prince of Wales island. * 

I have also added a complete description of the rare Gecko Smithii, 
Gra y, a specimen of which was sent to me from Java, and that of 
what appears to be a full grown specimen of Z7eotragonosoma effrene, 
Can t., from the island Banca. , 

From Amherst, near Moulmein, I have recorded a new species of 
the rare genus Cantoria, and from Martaban a very interesting small 
Riopa. At the last locality, I also obtained Je r don’ s Diplopelma 

7 Carnaticum, Caloula pulchra, Gray, Hylorana Tytleri, ''heo b., 
Hinulía maculata, Blyth, and some others. 
The following is a complete list of the species noted in the pre- 
sent paper ; the families are quoted, according to Dr. G ünther's 
- work on ** Indian Reptiles." 


E AMPHIBIA. e 


BATRACHIA. ° ' 
I. Rana gracilis, W i e g m., typical. 
var. Andamanensis. 
. 9» - * »  Nicobariensis, 
È pulla, (from Penang hill, ) 
2. Rana —— s chne id. 
3. Pyxicephalus breviceps, Sc hn e i d. 





7? a? , 





" Y Polypedates Hascheanus, n. sp. > ó 
| 5; * maculatus, Gra y. it 
6. Hylorana Tytleri, T h e o b. (? = erythrea, Schle g). e 





Nicobariensis, n. sp. 
nia Penangensis, n. gen. et sp. 
5 9. Dinlopelma Carnaticum, J e r d. 


"Sr , 
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—— 10, Caloula pulchra, G r a y. ; | 
11. Buío viridis, L à u r. ; 
12.  ,, melanosticus, Schneid. ( = — Blee — 


= spinipes, F i tz. 


REPTILIA. - 
a LACERTILIA. 






13. Phychozoon homalocephalun, K uht a 
14. Gecko guttatus, D a u d. 
15. as stentor, Cantor. 
16. * Smithii, Gra y. e " 
17. Phelsuma Andamanense, Blyth. 
* 18. Peripia Peronii, Cantor. " 

19. zs Cantoris, G ü n t h. 
20. Iemidaclylus frenatus, S e h 1 e g. 
LIP maculatus, D. & B. 
22, (rtodac dius rubidus, ( Puellula rubida, "B ] y t h). 
23. $3 affinis, n. 8p. 
24. Tiliqua carinata, Sch n eid., (Eup. rufescens, Schaw. 

apud Giinth er.) 
25. 2» rugifera, n. sp. 

£1 26. » olivacea, Gra y. 
27. Mabouya Jerdoniana, n. sp. 
28, Hinulia maculata, B 1 y t h. 
29. Riopa lineolata, n. sp. s 
30. Calotes mystaceus, D. & B. 
31. Bronchocele cristatella, K u h 1. 

^ 89.5 i = Moluccana, Less. 

SS NN us jubata, D. & B. ; v 
^84. Tiairis subcristata, B ly th. E 


Draco volans, L i n n. qe 


a 




















41. Ptyas Imucosus, Y 
42. _ » hexahonotus, Ca nt. , (Xenelaghis idem apud Günther). 
43. Compsosoma radiatum, Rein v. 


44. » melanurum, Schleg. - S 
45. » semifasciata, B l y t h, / Platyceps idem). 
46. 3, Hodgsoni, G ünt h. 


47. Nope iue quincuntiatus, Sehleg. (7. Tytlert and 
striolatus, Bly th). 


— 48. — stolatus, L. 
. 49. y? platyceps, Blyth, (Zamenis Himalayanus, 
Steind.). 


* 


a 
" E 


NC 


67. Cantofia Dayana, n. sp: 
: 68. Bangurus cooruleus, Sch neid. 


70. Naja tripudians, M. e rr. 
IMG —  Callophis intestinalis, Laur. 


50. Gonyosoma oxycephalum, B o 1 e. 
51. Dendrophis picta, G m e lI. 


52. 33 caudolineata, G-r a y. 
52. Chrysopelea ornata, 8 h à w- 
BÀ Fes . rubescens, Gray. 


55. Psammophis condanurus, M err. / Phayre@isabellina, 1 Theob.) 
56. Tragops fronticinctus, G ünth. ' 

57. Dipsas hexagonotus, Blyth. 

58. ~,  multifasciata, Bly t h. 

59. Lycodon striatus, 8 h a w. 

60. 5 aulicus, L. (7ytleria of Theo bald). 
61. "Tetragonosoma eflrene, C a n t. (var.). 

62. Python molurus, L. - 
63. = reticulatus, S e h n e i d. 

64. Hypsirhina plumbea, B oi e. 

65. Cerberus rhynchops, Schn eid. ; 
66. Hipistes hydrinus, Cant. 





69. — Ophiophagus elaps, Sc hle g. 


72 ‘Enhydrina Valakadyn, B oi e, (= E. Bengalensis). 





73. S559 shistosa, D a u d. " 


ream. bicolo, Schneid. 


^45. 5 E € urus gramineus, Shaw... 
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Trimeresurus erythrurus, C a n t. 


j carinatus, G r a y. | : 





T porphyraceus, B 1 y th. 
T mutabilis, n. sp. 
" Cantoris, Blyth. 
convictus, n. sp. 
Halys Hymalayants, Giinth. - 
Daboia Russelii, S h a w. " 
CHELONIA. 


84. Emys crassicollis, B e11. 


* AMPHIBIA. 
lene BATRACHIA. 
a Fam. Ranxmz. 


1. Rana gracilis, Wiegm. (Giinth. l. cit. p. 409.) 
* This species is very common in the Sundarbans, all along the 
— coast of" Arracan, near Rangoon, Moulmein, Tenasserim, the 
Welesley Province, Penang, and apparentfy also at the Andamans 
and Nicobars ; it usually does not hesitate to take to sea or brackish 
~ water, and is, as a rule, a true litoral species. | 
In specimens from all these localities the coloration is typical, the 
spots on the back,* the band betwéen the eyes, and the spots on the 
lips are never absent, there is, however, no rule as to the presence or 
- absence of the pale dorsal streak; generally it is present and occa- 
— — sionally (on some specimens from Rangoon and Penang), almost as 
* ide as the interspace between the eyes. "The body of the largest 
= j * specinten, I have collected at Akyab (Arracan coast), measured about 
_ 2} inchesin length ; this specimen has four ruddy spots on the back © 
"between the shoulders, forming a cross. Specimens with the body 2 2 
_ inches long are comparatively very common, The external su | 
* ofthe vocal region is black in the male. The length of the snout 
zhtly varies, but it is usually conspicuously attenuated, apparent- 
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e so in the males than in the females. Th specimens with a j 
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other, in those with somewhat broader snout, the interspace between 
tho dental ridges is more or less widened. As regards the pro- 
portions of the length of the legs compared with those of the 
body, the Arracan and Rangoon specimens are the most true to the 
" type; the legs being stout and the distance from the anus to the 
metatarsal tubercle equal to, or very little longer than, the length 
of the body; the tags are half webbed;*but in young specimens the 
webbing appears a little stronger, because the toes are thin and 
of moderate length, while in old ones, the fourth toe especially is 
much elongated, and more so in the males than in the females. 
In several specimens "from the neighbourhood of Moulmein and 
some others, obtained near the coast at Penang, the distance between 
the anus and the metatarsal tubercle is conspicuously* more than 3 
the length of thegbody, tho difference amounting to about ith 
.Of the length of the body, the specimens are also a little more 
slenderly built, but no other specific difference exists, except 
that in some specimens, the toes are conspicuously slender and 
elongated, so as to make the webbing appear to be still less than in 
Arracan specimens. x 
"s a. As variety Andamanensis may be distinguished, the form 
occurring on the Andamans. I have examined four specimens from 
Port Blair. Of the smallest the body is about one-third of an 
inch long, of the two next above one inch, and of the fourth 2ird 
inches. In all the specimens the snout ‘appears a little shorter 
and more obtuse than in typical gracilis, and the hind feet are 
— «decidedly more slender, and proportionately longer than in that 
form. In the first specimen the differenee is equal ith * 
of the length of the body, in the two of middle size it is 3th 
^ in one and a little less than }th in the other, in the large 





T . specimen it is very nearly 4th; one of the specimens has a thin 
* vertebral streak, the others none; the chin and breast are spotted 
z with black, mostly conspicuous in those of median size. F 
The rest of the characters: and the coloration remains true to Y 
- — the type, except perhaps the webbing of the toes, appearing to 
E di - 
Ne x * In one specimen, noted in the list of measurementa as e, the feet are pro- 









mately very long, but they are not slender to the same extent, as they are 
he Andaman variety. :- 
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be a little stronger than in most other specimens; the web reaches 
to the tip of the third, but not to that of*the fifth toe; the 
fringe on the external edge of the fifth toe is almost obsolete. 
The tubercles which are in young specimens very distinct on the 
body, and above the eyes, become,also nearly quite obsolete in the 
old frog. 
Although at the first sight the greater length of the legs and 
the obtuse snout appear to be striking differences, I don't think 
31 that they are sufficient to regard this insular form as distinct from 
the continental, particularly so, when we observe the changes in 
the length of the legs of the Arracan and Rangoon specimens, and 
those from the Welesley province. Possibly the above noted differ- 
ences may in time become better developed, and may then be 
considered as of specific value: that is — a logg/ race may in time 
become a species. > 
b. var. Nicobariensis. From the Nicobars, in the neigh- 
bourhhood of the Nancowri harbour, I obtained one peculiar young 
specimen. The body measures 1}th inch, and the distance between 
the vent and metatarsal tubercle is slightly more than that of the 
s- length of the body, thus in this point coming up very near to the 
— typical Arracan specimens, but it has the short snout of the var. 
 Andamanensis, and of*the next variety from Penang. It differs, 
however, from both in the very slight webbing of the feet, the toes 
z e being considerably eloñgated and slender, the fgurth equals in 
kc length to very nearly half the body, the disks are slightly swollen, 
E. and the web is almost only basal, it hardly extends to half the 


» a 3 







A 


* length of the toes; the cutaneous fringe on the edge of the fifth toe 
is slight but distinct, and the tubercle at the base of the fourth toe 
E obsolete. The skin is, like in other young specimens of gracilis, 






Do with type specimens; the lower side is finely mottled with dusky, 
£ = — in Andamanensis. 

* E. p var. pulla. As a further vgriety of R. gracilis I — two 
o" cimens which I obtained in a small pool of water at a height of 







1 ae bout 2,000 feet on the Penang hill. One is only $th, and the other © 


i 2: of an inch long; ; they agree with the Andaman variety in tho 
‘somewhat obtuse. — spotted chin ant Lir gr 


- finely tuberculated, and the whole habitus and coloration identical - 
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slenderness of the feet; in the first the difference of the distance 
between the anus and the metatarsal tubercle, and that of the body | 

is Ath more of the length of the latter, in the second specimen it 

is nearly one-sixth; but in both specimens the toes are proportion- 
* ately shorter and more fully webbed; the fifth toe has the cutane- - 
ous fringe ns distinct as in typical gracilis, The colour of the fresh 
specimens was a light brown with green*spots, perfectly identical in 
distribution with those.of gracilis, with which also the tubercles on 
the back entirely agree ; these two specimens have no dorsal streak. 
When viewed independently from other specimens, nothing would 

be easier than to regal the above noted Penang small variety 
as a distinct species, for, in addition to the obtuse form of the 
snout, and the greater length of the legs noticed in the Andaman 
variety, we have in this a complete webbing of the toes. However, 
there is in any case, at present no sufficient reason for doing this. 
For I have already noticed that in young specimens of typical 
` gracilis the toes appear stronger webbed than in old ones, and as the 
two specimens from the Penang hill are evidently young ones, they. 
may shew this development accidentally more, than perhaps other 
specimens in the same localit y would do. Until this has been 
sufficiently ascertained, the other more constant characters consisting 
im*the form ofthe body, nnd also the very characteristic coloration 
must be regarded as more important than the peculiarity of a 

known variable character. . 
In all these varieties quoted above the constancy in coloration ia 
most marked. I do not regard the more or less pointed or obtuse 
snout as a character of great importance, for it varies considerably 
in specimens of one and the same locality in different stages of age, 
and apparently also in the sexes, Neither would the reference to. 
the greater or lesser length of the hind limbs appear to be very 
important, but that the webbing of the toes should vary so consi- 
derably as noted above, is really very remarkable; and T would 
certainly have separated the Andaman and the small Penang form 
» as distinct species—on account of shorter snout, longer limbs and 
— stronger webbing of the toes, —had I not obtained from the Nico- 
* — bars, situated geographically between both, a form which has the 
—. short snout of the two last varieties, But tho proportionately short- 
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limbs of the type form ; on the other hand, however, a very slight 
webbing, distinct from all others ! 

I hope to be able to give illustrations of all these forms, as soon 
as I may be placed in possession of more extended materinla which, 
I trust, will be sufficient either to confirm the present determination, > 
or to shew that What I pointed out as varieties are in reality to be 4 
considered as distinct species. I can now only repeat that, whatever 
anxiety some herpetologists may feel regarding the consistency 
of the species in question, I cannot view those insular forms, on . 
comparing them with hundreds of specimens which I myself 
collected in the Sundarbans, Arracan, Rangoon and down the 
‘Tanasserim coast to Penang, as anything else but local varieties of 
one and the same species. I shall now only add the actual measure- M 
ments of the principal forms. 
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Abom collected by Dr. F. D ay in Orissa whom E 
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length of the body are also not rare in the Sundarbans, and the 
species here principally lives in pools of water which is more or less 
brackish. : 
~ 8. Pyxicephalus breviceps, Schneid. (Giinth. L cit. p. 411). 
A specimen was obtained by my collectors in the forests above 
Kotegurh at about 7000 feet; body measured 2}", the hind leg 2}"- 


Fam. PotyYrEDATID®. 


4. Polypedates Hascheanus, n. sp. Pl IX, Fig. 3. 
Body moderately slender, anteriorly rather wider than posteriorly 
and depressed ; skin smobth or with few indistinct small tubercles 
except above the eyes; snout moderate, obtuse, slightly longer 
than the distance between the eyes; fore foot, when laid for- 
- ward, exceeds the snout nearly by the whole length of the first fing- 
er; the distance between anus and heel is slightly less than the 
length of the body ; tympanum round, smaller than the eyes the dorsal 
glandular fold is rather indistinct on the forepart of the body, but 
clearly traceable on the gosterior half of it, a second glapdular fold 
runs from the hind edge ofthe orbit above the tympanum to the 
upper arm; toes slightly webbed in young specimens, but in the 
largest specimen observed they are about one-third webbed ; only the 
terminal disks of toes are conspicuously flattened and enlarged ; the 
inner metatarsal tubercle is large and compressed the outer at the 
base of the fourth toe almost obsolete ; vomerine ridges very small 
and distant, but present even in the smallest specimens less than 
half an inch long. 

Colour above lighter or darker olive brown with few irregular 
small spots, (sometimes, though rarely pale, almost yellowish olive) . 
with a black band betyeen the eyes, edged with light in front, 
followed by 2 W mark, the ends of which begin almost behind the 
eyes, a pair of somewhat indistinct blackish spots below the middle 


— of the body ; sides of the front part of the body black, lips slightly 


spotted with white, a large white spot behind the angle of the 
mouth, sides of body mottled and punctated with white and black 
limbs with dark brown cross bands; lower parts whitish olive 
mottled and finely punctated with dusky, especially on the sides 
about the fore and on the hind limbs. * 
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I found this species tolerably common all through the higher for- 
ests (about 1000 feet above sea level) in the island of Penang ; it does j 
- not seem to grow to a large size, for though I have seen hundreds of 
specimens in different places of the island, the largest Lobtained, only 
œ measures 1$"in length 2 vina , the distance from anus to heel, is i4 | 
inches, the fourth toe ,';" and the total of hind limb 1,5. inch. The b 
usual size of the See f only py, and nearly Pys iiy T inches in 
the other corresponding measurements. It is generally seen on the 
leaves of small bushes or on the ground between old leaves; itis very 
active and on account of its very small size rather difficult to secure. 
ta I have great pleasure in naming thif species after my friend 
Alfred Hasche who has very kindly assisted me in my re- 
searches on the island. 


y d 


e 22 è 


5. Polypedates maculatus, G r a y, (G ü m th. l. cit. p. 428.) 

A variet of this species is not uncommon in Penang. Live speci- 
mens were of a yellowish brown colour with greenish tinge, the head 
much darker than the rest and with a distinct bluish tinge, the whole 
of the uppér surface very minutely puncta®d with dark speaks; a 
short blackish partially interrupted streak below the timpanoid fold ; 
b? all four feet with indistinct cross-bands, the hinder side of the 
4 — femora blackish, spotted with white: the extreme edge of the upper 
= lips white; below uniform yellowish white. The skin in young 
— specimens is very finely granular above, in old onés it becomes 

smoother, especially on the posterior half of the body.  . 1 


— o. 6. Hylorana Tytleri, Theo b. Pl. IX, Fig. 1. i 

E Cat. Rept. Asiat. Sos., Museum, p. 84. 

(an idem — erythraa, Schle g. Gi ünth. l cit. "es 

P p. 425.) " ony 

: E — I have collected near.Moulmein two specimens which I was 
first inclined to regard as a variety.of HM. erythraa. There is no | 

- essential difference in the measurements of the two. la = 

B. : a. full grown. b. young. xt 

Swe Length ofbody,............*. 2inch:  , 4M inh 

Distance from vent to heel, .... 1]$ , nearly yg » 8 LEM. 
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The snout is somewhat narrow in the more fully, grown specimen. 
The fourth toe is rather short, the web reaching to the tip of the 
third and fifth toe. 
laterally compressed tubercle, and another consider ‘ably smaller 
tubercle is at the base of the fourth toe, the last is not mentioned 
by Günther or Dum. and Bibron in the description of 
erythrea. The upper glandular fold is ag usually distinct, the lower 
begins above the base of the upper lip, is interrupted above the hu- 
Ü merus, then bends downwards as a short fold and disappears without 
| continuing along the side of the body. From the upper hinder edge 
of the tympanum also a short thickened fold runs to the humeral 
tubercle. This character also occurs on two other specimens of 
unknown habitat in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, but in the one 
named 7itleri by T h eo b al d, there seem to be, besides the short 
curved glandular ridge, slight traces of its lateral extension, it being 
broken up until it disappears on the posterior middle Part of the 
belly. In this last specimen the toes are also fully webbed, and the 
fourth toe is little more than half thelength of the body, as in typical 
erythrea. The lower portions of the femora are distinctly granular. 

The Moulmein young specimen is dark brownish green above, 


black on the sides, the old one olive green above, blackish on the an- 


terior half of the sides, and mottled with black on the posterior; the 

glandular folds are white, the upper lips with a white streak, but 
i their edges are blackish ; the lower parts are pale mottled with black 
7 on the anterior half; the hinder parts of the femora are also mottled 
- or marbled with black, but the upper sides of both fore and hind 
—— limbs are brown banded. This last coloration is also never mention- 
ed in the published descriptions of erythrea, though Schlegel’s 
figure apparently seéms to indicate it on the tarsal portion of the 


— hindlimbs. 
fe It would seem, without a comparison of typical specimens of. 
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The first toe has at its base a very prominent - 
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erythrea, rather difficult to state whether our Lower Bengal and — 


" Burmese specimens have to be specifically separated from erythrea, 
a i or not, but with all the apparent very great similarity they really - 
A seem to me to bo distinct. In Theobald’ s type » m 





* he Dacca specimen to which Blyth alludes when he s 
MP erana (Lamnodytes) macular (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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i. Tytleri the measurements almost perfectly agree with those of 
erythraa, the body is by nearly half the length'of the snout longer 
than the distance between vent and heel, and the fourth toe is 
slightly more than half the length of the body. There are, however, 
two distinct metatarsal tubercles of which the one on the first too 
is very prominent and large, and the legs are banded brown above. 
If these last characters newer occur in er ythrea of the southern 
regions, the specific name Zy'/erí wil have to be reserved for 
our form. The indistinct continuation of the lower glandular fold on 
the body cannot be taken into consideration, neither the somewhat 
elongated form of the fourth toe, for therewan be no doubt that tho 
two above mentioned specimens from Moulmein, and two others in 
the Museum, (cither also from Lower Bengal or from Burma), are 
identical with Theobald's Tytləri, and in all these, the lower 
glandular fold bends down behind the fore limb and then disap- 
pears ; the fourth toe also is slightly shorter than half the length of 
the body; in other characters all the specimens entirely agree. 


Hylorana Nicobariensis, n. sf. Pl. IX, Fig. 2. 
In its slender habit resembling the last, but the snout is narrower 


and more obtusely rounded than in that species, its end very little 


projecting above the lower jaw; cantlius rostralis rounded ; loreal 


region slightly excavated; tympanum round, almost circular and 


little smaller than the eye ; skin in the males above, finely granular, 


more distinctly so posteriorly, lower side of the femora coarsely 


granular; in the females the skin is smoother; a distinct gland runs 
from behind the eye on each side of the upper edge of the back; 
a second gland is indicated by two tubercles, one behind the angle 


ofthe mouth and the second posterior to it above the humerus, 


. and in some specimens there is even a third much smaller tuberele 


present from which a short rim benda downwards ; all these glands, | * 


bowever, are much less distinct in very young specimens. x 


"rea. that it differs from erythema “ by its shorter and stonter limbs and 
ior digits, Kc," Günther's somewhat sarcastic remark (l: a p- 
int is uncalled for, becanse Blyth’ « type of mac 










‘tho } ody, and the limbs are thus actually stouter and she tho samo 
scribed by Günther, tbough both no doubt are t 
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and the distance from vent to heol only two, conse ently I le i s 
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The disks of the fingers and toes are well developed, on the latter 
the web reaches fully up to the tip of the third and fifth toes. The 
second and fourth fingers nre sub-equal, and tho third is about one- 
third longer than the fourth. Two metatarsal tubercles are present, 
the marginal one at the base of the first toe is elongated and later- | 
ally strongly compressed, the other which is smaller and rounded  — - 
is placed at the base of the fourth toe. The length of the body ` 
(measured in 8 full grown and 5 young Spec imens), is somewhat | 
more than the distance between the anus and heel, and the fourth 
toe is shorter than half the length of the body. The following aro 


the actual measurentents of two of tho largest specimens: = 
j d g 
E BOTEA LS UT n PRE S NEC 2 inch. 114 inch. 
Distance from vent to heel, ..... . IH o, li w 
Length of fourth toe, ...........- $E 5 tE. 5 
Total length of hind limb,........ 344 y 93s n 


— 
In comparing these measurements with those given of the Moul- 


moin J. 7Zytleri, the twe will be found to be almost identical. And ~ ~ 
this first led me to believe that. the present species may only  -. 
be a variety of 7y!lerí (? erythrea), but the larger tympanum = 
of JVicobariensis, the usual total want of the short downward bent ~ 
| ‘lower glandular fold, the better developed disks of the fingers - 
M and toes, the greater length of the third finger, then the presenee - 
- of two almost sub-equal tubercles at the base of the toes, n distinctly 
larger gape of the mouth, somewhat more distant ridges of vomerina — 
teeth, &c., &c., are so well marked in all the specimens examined that, WE 












k on comparing them with the corresponding characters of-ZyWert, the x; 
— — conclusion seems fully justified that the Nicobar form indicates a it s 
i sufficiently distinct specifie type. : — 
ce . ^, Colour above olive greenish, much darker and almost black in Ee 


some male specimens, upper glandular fold pale, upper lip. whitish, — Es 
r glandular tubercles usually purely white ; sides pi body includ- - 

g the loreal region black, which uniform colour, hofvever, fades o on. 
| the 1 a or part of the body and is sometimes replaced there bya 
fe [ dark pe Lower parts more or less mottled with black, some- E 


— z 


Limes obt wholly black in the males, but yellowish between the 
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thighs; ; in the females, the lower parts are whitish, either uniform or ‘f 
only slightly dusky. Fore limbs with few indistinct cross bands, a 
dark streak in front of the upper arm, and another one behind, as * 


7 — sell as on the lower arm; hind limbs above banded with mea 
- behind indistinctly mottled with dark and yellow. 

In coloration and in the development of the disks of the fingers and 
toes, &c., this species much resembles ZZ. temporalis, G ü n t h., (1. 
cit. p. 425) from Ceylon. Butin this species the hind limbs appear 
to be in proportion longer, the snout is much broader, the third finger v. 
shorter, and it is said to have * no glands behind the angle of 
the mouth." In ZyfHeri the lower glandular tubercle commences 
between the tympanum and the upper angle of the mouth ; in Nico- 
bariensis that tubercle is situated behind and rather almost below 
the angle of the mouth. 
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Fam. RurxopEnMATID:EE apud Günther. T 
























No maxilary or vomerine teeth ; gear and tympanum developed ; 
| toes webbed; sacral vertebra dilated ; no paratoids. 

t Ansonia, n. gene 

Body slender, elongated, rather depressed, uniform in width; 

sacral vertebra much dilated ; mugzle short, obtuse ; limbs long and 
slender; fingers four long, smooth, «free and peculiarly cylindrical ; 
toes five, not much developed, half webbed; disks of fingers and 
toes slightly swollen, rounded. 
4 The great peculiarity of this genus rests in the slender form of the 

- body and the great length and slenderness of the limbs, and especial- 
— ly of the fingers. In the general character it more reminds of 
_ ć Phryniscus, than any of the genera of the RurxopERMATID;E, referred ~ 
— — to this family by Günther, but it is readily distinguished from i 

b the former genus by the tympanum and open eustachian tubes. I 
have associated with this new form, the name of my esteemed 
poen Col, A nson, the present Governor of Penang, who has. 
shewn the greatest interest in my natural history researches 
uring I) rt stay on the island. | 
|  —8  Ansónia Penangensis, n. sp. Pl. IX, Fig. — =) 

: ES and  slenddr and long, almost with parallel sides throu ghon! ti ' 
e short | Soe ee shorter p oue b — 
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— die eyes; A (e —— of the upper and lower skin, except on. dins 
lal and throat, tuberculated ; tympanum distinct, smaller than the eye; 
tongue elongated, elliptical, rather thick, entire; fore limb as loug ¢ 
as the distance between the hinder edge of eye to the posterior enc 
x of body, distance from ‘anus to heel nearly as long as the body; — 
- — hand on the inner side with a large ball; first finger shortest, then — 
» 3 comes second, then fourth, and the third is longest, all are cylindrical — 
and with slightly dilated and smaller disks at the ond; toes half 
| * webbed, rather short; metatarsal tubercles indistinct, a large flat - 
one at the base of the first too and a small slightly more pr ominent 
~ One at the base of the fifth toe; in young specimens they are not 
MP developed. Above uniform ashy, marbled and reticulated with 
black; sides of head and body, and the limbs with rather large pale 
orange or yellowish warts or spots, lower parts dusky with small 
SEES white spots, especially on the sides of the belly and in front of the — 
— -~ shoulders; lower part of belly and the inner thighs of a beautiful —— — 
M i rose colour in life specimens. The measurements of two specimens | T 
53 . of different sizes are as Mab coe 





m. 





- 
Å a. b. 
E d Length of body, .......... e Ae i$ inches. z 
: * Length of fore limb, ........(nearly) yy 1s * 
"E nsu Distance from anus to heel, ..(nenrly) 4*& 16. n * 
1 * | Length of fourth toe, ————— — es is 53 — 
po E Total length of hind limb, .......... & lae ogy 










I have only obtained four specimens,of this interesting species 
on Penang, two near the great water-fall (above the Alexandra — 
E K- y Bath), ,and two in a narrow gorge about half way up the Penang hill. 
In both cases, the specimens were found flatly attached to the  — 
— of the rock above the water, and did not make the m 
co pend to escape when taken from it. This habitat seems peculiar, - 
and corresponds with that of a new species which Dr. Jerdon | 
lately received from South India through Major Beddo me 









Er (vide Proc. Asiat. Soc. for March, 1870, p. 85). In general form Ber 


style of colouring our species much reminds of /ralus opistorhodus, | 
lately a — by Dr.Giinther from a Nilgheri specimen | 


(Proc, Ue eih 1085» p. 484, pl. 37, fig. 3.) 
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9. Diplopelma carnaticum, J e r d., Pl. IX, Fig. 5. 





Engystoma carnaticum, J erdo n, Journ, Asiat. Soc., Beng. 
1853, XXII, p. 534. 

Body moderately stout with proportionate limbs; snout short, ^ 
obtuse, its length being equal, or hardly equal, to the width of the 
head between the eyes; a front limb when laid forward exceeds the 
snout by half the length of the third finger ; length of body equal to, E" 
or very little less, than the distance between the anus and the * 
metatarsal tubercle ; length of fourth toe equal to, or less than, half 
the length of the body; skin on the posterior part of the femora 
extended as in Caloula ; fingers and toes with small rounded disks ; 
two metatarsal tubercles, the one at the base of the first toe is 

» elongated and compressed, the other at the base of the fifth toe 
either a little larger, or searcely smaller and rounded; toes only 
webbed at the base, their length variable. - 

Color above isabella or yellowish brówn, with a dark bottle- 
shaped mark along the back beginning between the eyes with a 
tris-cusped edge, after which it contracts, shen again widens, and a 
little below the middle of the body divides in two pairs of branches, 

= of which the posterior extends to the base of the femora; a trian- 
k - gular black mark about the anus, extending below ; on each side 
— — of the median brown mark are undulating longitudinal dusky 
— —— streaks, these lateral portion of the hack are sometimes, during life, 
-— tinged with rose colour, similar to Calewla pulchra; limbs with 
f gero cross bars, sides dark, purplish black, this eolor disappear- 
Pt ing posteriorly, an oblique pale streak extending from the eye 
K towards the shoulder; below dull whitish, mottled with dusky, 
S especially on chin and throat. 
-. This is, as Dr. Jerd on (Proc. Asint. Soc., March, 1870, p. 85), 
- remarks, a wide spread species. I am indebted to him for the 
- identification of my specimens, their colouring being almost per- 
Ba i fey identical with his original drawing from which the scanty 
— - notice of Eng. carnaticum, published nearly 20 years ago in the — 
. Rociety's donna. was taken. It was — described from tho 
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three apdoimens under a large block of wood at Martaban (near 
Moulmein) i in company with one small Caloula pulchra. and young 
specimens of Bufo melanosticus. 

The measurements of my specimens are as follows :— - 


a. b. €. 


12 : 
TU 1 l inch. 


Length of body, .... eee 


Distance from anus to metatarsal * 





ee 
1 14 t 
"- tuber cle, asea o9 *" 9 9 * 9 » * à * À 9 * ig l ] LET N 
» j * 


7 
Length of fourth toe, Maori. zi a =. c= 


_ Specimen c has a pale median dorsal streak extending the whole 
length of the body, the two others have none. . 





y 10. Caloula pulchra, Gray, (G ü n t h., 1l. cit. p 437). + 
“In spite of the dilated disks of the toes and fingers, this remark- 
able Batrachian is by no means arboreal in its habit. I twice ~ 
observed it near Moulmein. It appeared after sunset about the 
- samo time as Bufo melanosticus, crawling on old wood and feeding k 
on white ants. S 
_ In external character both Caloula and Diplopelma are very close- 
ly allied, and young specimens of the former, in which the vome- 
rine ridge is not developed, can strictly speaking hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the latter, except by the slightly more dilated disks 
of the toes. I am even not quite certfin whether the distinctions we 
E between the two are really such as to entitle them to generic rank — 
-— which doubt especially becomes apparent, when we compare tlie 
b descriptions of the two other Burmese species of Diplopelma 
"^ described by Blyth; in any case when kept distinct they should. 
th? classed close together in one family. - "d T 
* Ph - Fam, Boron. | | 
As" | on. Bufo viridis, Laur. (Günth., Cat. Bat. Brit. Mus. p. 58). 
; E Steindachner (Nov. Exped., Amph. p. 40) already recorded 
` this: species as occurring in Spiti, It is found throughout the Sutej | 
— valley from | Kotegurh upwards, but is always rare. At Kotegurh, 
| .— "between. 6 and 9000 feet, it is occasionally moet within localities 
Es — e B. melanosticus also gogun, but further to east in Kunavar, — E 
- nd | > * 
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^ ‘the latter is not found, and in Spiti only A. ceiridis is mot with, 
— weually bótween 11 and 13,000 foot, though far from common. At 
the village Giéumal, I found a small specimen at about 15,000 foot, * 
which is probably the highest locality from which a Batrachian was 

. over recorded. aj 


. 12. Bufo melanostiens, 5 echneid, (Günth,, L cit. p. 123). 
(Syn. Hufo isos, D. and B, =? B, gymawuchen, Bloo = == B. spinipes, 
Fite). 


r M Younger specimens of this spocios are, as a rule, much more slen- A 
+ La der than old ones, and the same applies to the form of the para- 
— toads ; they are dark ashy (rarely light brow n) variegated with black. 
S Ut re are, however, vory many variations to be observed in both 
the mari of the body and of the paratoids. The width of the 
head also greatly varies, The species i4 said not to possess a rim 
on the inner edge of the tarsus, some specimens have it, how- 
ever, distinctly indicated, oither as a short continuous fold, or as 
Va a row of somewhat enlarged tubercles ; this can be seen in speci- 
$ a mons from about Cale "tta, and I observel the samo also in some 
tof the yougzer and half grown ones from noar Moulmein, Phang, 
pore, the Andamans and Nioobars Himalayan 
nons from the Sutlej valley, and some of the specimens - 























fron qu interior of the Andamnaris, and one or two from Moulmein, 2 
ha ' ny porion e, trace of it, but all these are of large size, having ^ 

> tarsus particularly thickened and rounded. — 
= eindachner (Amphibia der Novara Exped. p. 42,) ' 


y, I think, questions the specific difference of Bufo isos, D. and —— 
(or * B. gymnauchen, Bleek.), from BH. melanosticus, stating 
— in the latter, considerable variations exist as to the more or 
les complete webbing of the toes. I also find that it is impossible — 3 
[tite to this character within certain* limits much specific — 


— J— 


EE The pure land forms, such as those from the Himal E. 
0 d Ee aoa pinsa or o pa ie eese. 
m tho jungles of the Andamans, usually havo the toos moro — | 
—— they*eppeae to Ager eye stoly — 

z extends on the fourth s to about) ite 
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some from the Sundarbans, in some from Moulmein, Penang, Ma- 
lacea, Singapore, the Nieobáre and in others from the Aulamana,— 
that is, in such forms which are always found near the water,— 
the webbing appears stronger, principally on account of the tops 
not being so much elongated, or the webbing i» in reality more 
developed ; b he transition from om form into the other is «o 
gradual, that pecifie distinction can be attached to it 
Considering these differences in the webbing of the toes and the 
usual indication of a tarsal fold in authentic melanosticus, I can hardly 
seo the reason for whichSteindachner retained Fitzi n- 
gor*'s Duo spinipes from tho Nicobars as a distinct species, (L cit. 








P. 43). I have compared soveral specimens from Nancowry and: 


Camorta, and cannot detect any specific distinction from melanostéens. 


„e Phe more slender form is only a character of young and middle age, 


though it is sometimes retained by specimens attaining d length of 
five inches I have seen such specimens in abundance near Moul- 
mein, on the sea coast at Malaoca and tho Welesley province. 
webbing in the Rivcobar form is moderate, sucha 
e specimens, and the young from both islau 








rather dark ashy, much marbled with black, ard the body 
greatly elongated. My largest specimen from tho Nioobars in 








Av the length of the body, which is os a rule also tho case in specimens 
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Ms Zol. Soc., 1868, p. 479). | 
| MEC — melanosticus Y saw, is from near Moul- 


Of melanosticus from other localities; in Malacca specimens only it 
is sometimes nearly one-fourth ; these have also an equally slender 

and long body as those from the Nicobars. G ü n th or considers. 
which | 










—apinipes (Records 1867, p. 146) as identical with gy 


he apparently acknowledges to be distinct from me/ (seo 





E Sho Vh OF Shs body. 
[To be evntinued in tbo next sumbeg,) 
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24 inches, and one paratoid gland is somewhat lees than one-third. 
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. EXPLANATION OF PL. IX. 








⸗ 
pont Fig. l. ZJFylrana, Tytleri, Theo b., 1, side view, the toes of the 
L- right hind limb shewn internally; 1 a. upper view of the head; 











— ^ l b, interior of the mouth, shewing the tongue and the vonerine 
* ~i | - teeth, &e., from Moulmein. — — 
* Fig. 2. Hylorana Nicobariensis, n. sp.; 2, side view; 2 a, head 
= f s from above ; 2 b, interior of the mouth ; from the Nicobars. 
ae — Fig. 8. Polypadates Hascheanus, n. sp.; 3, view from above, 


Sa, anterior half of the body from the side? 3 c, interior of t 
^ dag $i interior.of tho hind limb; the two last figures enl | 






fore- 
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i 4, Ansonia Penangensis, n. sp. ; 4,4 a, dorsal and ventral 
Tes b, side view of the head ; 4 c, — i with the mouth. 





— ia: 4 e, interior of the tae of one hind limb, 4 £ 1 E 
iteri — the left hand, the two last figures enlarged; from _ 





ent int 


M = di Fig. 5, Diplopelma Carnaticum, J erd., upper view, from Mar- 
By neak Monimein. 
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13. Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Crev.-var.(Günth. L cit. £ 
pP. 105). = 

This species has already been noticed by Steindae hnex x 
from the Nicobars ; it is rare in Tenasserim, and has also been — 
obtained | in Pegu by Major Berdmore. In Penang* it is = 
- not. uncommon. I only got.one specimen at the Nancow- 
E harbour on Camorta, near the new settlement; it possesses. Es 
some peculiarities.—The total length is 6} inches, the body .— 
RT being half an inch longer than the tail. It is pale purp 
| _ brown, all over mottled and marbled with darker brown, partially 
vith indistinct cross bands ; the flaps are purplish fleshy, = 
* Sinco writing | these notes, I — a largo collection of Amphibia ‘and! 
lin from Penang and the Malayan country east of it, aud I hope to” 
able X publish additional ERO about | — species in a Mrs oW 
| — | — puis +7 - s" MA e. n i : 
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bluish, rather fine marblings. The shields on the flaps are consi- 
derably transyersely elongated, rectangular. There is no flap in 
front of the femur, but it is continuous behind; and the thumb and 
nail on the first toe are rather small and semiciroular. Above, there 
1s only one row of enlarged tubercles, beginning quite laterally about 
the middle of the belly and continuing on the tail ; this is segmented, x 
the segments being indicated? by cross series of two pairs of enlarged 

'sub-conieal tubercles ; 13 upper, 10 lower labials, the lower rostral 





F is small, the first lower labials on each side being conspicnously 
7 larger; the median pair of chin-shields is consider ably elongated 
ie and forms a suture, all the chin-shields along the labials are slightly 


enlarged decreasing in size posteriorly ; scales of belly small in 
about 20 longitudinal series, they are hexagonal; 19 enlarged 
preanal scales in an angular series, only about the 12 median ones 
are partially pierced, the adjoining scales below the angle are csn- — 
spicuously enlarged, but the scales on the preanal edge itself are . 
very small; most of the median sub-candals are considerably en- 
larged.and in two rows, but are by no means regularly placed. 


14. Gecko guttatus, Daud, (Gü nth., l. cit. p. 102). 
This is a well known Burmese inhabitant. It is very common in 
the houses about Rangoon, Moulmein, Amherst &c., and is also 
occasionally met with about Calcutta. Specimens taken in Dacen, 
and particularly those from the Khasi hills, are sometimes of 4 
different coloration, and the larger tubercles on the back vary in size, 
* - and number. In some specimens also, I have not counted more 
than 12 pre-anal pores, while in others the number rises to 32, 
— Still more variable are specimens from the Arracan coast, and they 
constitute, as well as the Khasi variety, a local race. Good series - 
of these Geckos are necessary for comparison. I am not certain 
— whether the Arracan "form does not exelusively belong to the next 
, species, for unfortunately I have not kept many specimens. | 
E. — 15. Gecko stentor, C an t. (G üm t h., l. cit. p. 102). 
eco Verroauxi, Tytler, Jour. Asiat. Soc, Beng. xxxiii, p. 546. 
Qm s rare Gecko occurs, as noticed by HEN CS poa 
l Soe. Mus, — —— at dio: AJ mans 
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uncommon. It lives on trees; its general colour is ashy or pale 


brownish (without the green tinge of G. guttatus), with some dark s 


brown markings on the posterior part of the head, tho sides of the 
.neck; the hind feet, partially, and the tail are encircled with darker 
brownish bands separated by pale whitish ones. This is often a 
sign of immaturity in other allied forms. The scales or shields on the 
head are very much smaller and more flattened than in G. guttatus, 
and the same applies to the shields of the ehin, On the back, the 
middle4 series of enlarged tubercles alternate and are comparatively 
small; they are separated by a rather broad interspace from the 
adjoining rows of considerably enlarged tubercles ; of these there are 
usually 4 rowson each side (rarely only 3), and particularly some of 
the ingermost rows are enlarged, black or dark brown with white 
tips. On the tail, the two median rows of enlarged tubercles dis- 
-.-e appear in about half the length, the other four tubercles which are 
— sharply pointed and conical, continue on to the end. 

I have also observed specimens of this species near Akyab (Arra- 
can), and lately I suw a young specimen which was caught at Chitta- 
gong. Thus we may loolf out for Gecko stentor: also in Southern and 
Eastern Bengal. ; l 


16. Gecko Smithii, G-r ay, (Giinther, l. cit. p. 103). 

The following is a description taken from an apparently nearly 
full grown specimen which I have received from Java. 

Above, blackish brown, lighter on the head, the front part of 
which has a greenish grey tinge, oeciput with two V form rows of 
white spots, the first being accompanied in front by a blackish 
edge ; body with six transverse rows of white spots (the third in- 
perfect, not reaching on to the left side), the sixth consists of only 
' — 3 distinct spots situated betwoen the femora; base of tail marked 

with one central and one -lateral spot on each side, not extending 

: below, then follow 7 distant white rings, the last being the smal- 
est, occupying the tip of the tail ; feet spotted white. 

— — Below, chin whitish, breast and belly pale marbled with grey, a 

— — number of dark spots aro more distinct at the sides than along the 

3 T centro; fect marbled like the belly; tail dark, especially towards 

- the end, in addition to the white rings seen above, there is between 
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4 . each of the 1st and 2nd, the 2nd and 3rd and the 3rd and 4th one 
large white spot. 


The head is rather long in proportion to tho body, covered 





with small flattened sub-equal granules, slightly varying in size; 


on the posterior part of the body and especially at the sides ; 
there are 12 longitudinal rows round the body ; one row of su- 
pereiliary shields is slightly enlarged, rostral shield large, followed 
by a pair of supra-rostrals, 16 upper-,12 lower labials ; opening 
of the ear oviform almost vertical, broader below than above ; 
pre-anal pores 15; total length 5.8 inches, of which the tail is 
2'4 inch; head 0:8 inch, femur 0-4 inch, total length of one 
hind limb 1:1 inch. f 

I have not met with this species at Penang though it may 
occur there ; the only known specimen in the Fort Pit Museum 
is said to have been obtained at Penang. ^ 


17. Phelsuma Andamanense, D | / th (G ii n th., l. cit. p. 112). 
Gecko chameleon, T y tl er, Journ. A. S. B., 1864, xxxiii, p. $43. 


This is, as Mr. B l y t h notes, in form and coloration a close ally 
to the Mauritius PA. Cepedianum, differing from it by a longer snout ; 
there are only a few larger shields next to the lower anterior 
labials, but hardly as large as in Cepedianum. 

The type specimen has no femoral pores, and is evidently a 
female, but a row of slightly enlarged shields indicates their place. 
‘In male specimens an angular row of 28—30 femoral pores is pre- 

- sent exactly as in the Mauritius species. In PA. Andamanense, the 
subeaudals are enlarged; there are eleven upper labials, the two 
last being very small, and 9-10 lower labials. 

The general style of coloration of both species is much the same, 

_ — but the short mesial streak, beginning at the nape, appears charac- 
teristic of the Andaman form. When alive, the ground colour 
changes considerably from bright emerald green and a bluish tinge 
—— 4o almost dark brown bluish, with yellow, orange and reddish spots 

HI- - ‘the lower parts are generally more or less bright yellowish. 
"The usual size is five inches, of which the tail measures nearly 





~ one-half, but it grows up to six inches; it is found also in houses 


Y though usually only on troes which were no doubt its 
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habitat before any houses on the Andamans were constructed. I 
did not find the species to be common about Port Blair. 


18. Pertpia Peronti, D. and D. (G ii n t h., 1. cit. p. 110). 
19. Cantoris, G iin t h., (ibidem). 





The former is the most common house Gecko all over tho island 
of Penang, along the sea coast as well as on the top of the Penang 
hill, at an elevation of 2,500 feet. 

The young lizard is brown, with numerous rather large round pale 
spots all over the body, and each labial has à pale spot. Full grown 
specimens are pale ashy, sometimes almost white, all over densely 


. and very minutely punctat®d with brown ; some indistinct round pale 


spots are usually traceable on the posterior part of the head and 
about the shoulders; there are as a rule no brown spots on the 
labials, which are minutely punctated like the rest of the body, 
though the ground colour is paler. 

In one specimen, captured on the Penang hill, the tail became 
injured. It grew afterwards particularly thick, short, with a sepa- 
rate short appendage ala ve and another below on the side, no 
enlarged shields were formed below, in which character this speci- 
men would agree with P. Cantoris, but it has the two pairs of 
enlarged chin shields followed by a few smaller shields on either side, 
peculiar to P. Peronit. 

The former species, characterized by Günther, I never 
met with on Penang, it must be extremely rare. But it is 
found at the Andamans, as noted by Theobald (Cat. Rept. 
Asiat. Soc. Mus. p. 30), though also very rarely. Col. Tytler 
named it (characteristic of his particular desire of renaming 
species) Gecko Harriett, (Journ. Asiat. Soc, Bengal, xxxii p. 
548). A specimen presented by Col. Tytler to tho Museum 
is 2:8 inches long, it has thirteen upper, and ten lower labials, but 


_ the last shields of both are very small; central scales in forty-two | 


series ; the tail is depressed, and with minute spines on the edges of 


the front half. The general colour above is a sort of fawn colour 
with reddish brown and yellowish undulating transverse bands, 
between the shoulders, loins and on the tail interrupted by irre- 


- gular blackish brown spots? a brown band extonds from the rostral 


| — through the eye to the shoulder, and is edged above with yellowish. 
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P. Peronté is also recorded by Mr. Th eo bald from Burma. 
The name Geeko pardus (Journ. A, S., B. xxxiii, 1864, p. 547) 
appears to have been applied to it by Col. T y t lèr. 

The largest specimen of P. Perondi collected was six inches, In 
some speennens, I find the posterior plates on the toes are only 
angularly bent and not perfectly divided, what clefrly indicates 
that the distinction betweet& Gecko and Peripia is only of subordi- 
nate importance, and that the species included in the latter should 
strietly speakiug form only a section of the former. 


20. ITemidactylus frenatus, Schleg. (G ün th., L cit. p. 108) 

Gecko chaus and caracal, Tytler, Journ. A&int. Soc., Bengal, 1864, vol, 
xxxii, p. 517. 

'This common Indian species also occurs in Penang ; I only obtain- 
ed it on two occasions, both times on the pillars of the verandah ; 
it seems to have been expelled from the interior apartments by the 
much stronger Peripia Peronts. 

It is also found in Burma, in the whole of Lower Bengal, at the 
Andamans, where it scems to attain a largas size, and at the Nicobars. 
The thumb and inner toe are always particularly small but with dis- 
tinct claws; the middle portion of the back does not usually have any 
enlarged tubercles, but sometimes there are two altornating rows of 
them, the three rows on each side are, however, pretty constant. The 
tail when reproduced, usually becomes smooth, without enlarged 


spines. In an Andaman specimen, the subcaudal plates are very 
* considerably enlarged. Specimens from Rangoon have a very con- 


spicuous broad whitish band from the nostril continuing through 
thé eye to above the ear; it is bordered below by black, The 
Nicobar specimens are small and have mostly only 36-38 series 
of scales on the belly; the thumb is almost obsolete, but there 
is no other specific difference. They were obtained on trees on 


d * 


Jamorta, near tho new settlement. 
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nuiubor. in the Tenasserim specimens at least. 
" reproduced, the spines don’t grow again. The colour is sometimes 
uniform dark brown, sometimes pale with dark spots and brondish 
Streaks, which usually have a tendency to arrange themselves in 
5 longitudinal rows on the body. The blackish eye-streak is ae- 
companied above and below by a light geey or pale yellowish band. 
Inthe brown varieties, the head above is generally spotted with 
pale. The usual size of Tenasserim, specimens is 4 and 5 inches, 
of which the tail measures slightly more than one half. 
I have also obtained specimens of this species near Port Dlair 
> (Mount Harriette) on the — 

About Caleutta this Gecko is generally seen inside houses, while 
JH. Coctai is usually seen on the outer walls. There are, however, 
cerfainly two quite distinct forms which appear to have heen 
regarded as Coctæi: The one is a small species rarely growing to a 
. greater length than 6 inches, it has some enlarged tubercles on the 
— back and the claw on the thumb i is almost perfectly obsolete. The 

other species is much larger, but has no enlarged tubercles, and the 
claw on the tumb very distinct. I have seen specimens of this 
last measuring fully 10 inches, it is during life greenish with distinet | 
— bands, lighter in front and dark posteriorly.” I am now 
engaged in collecting all the Geckotide about Calcutta and hope to 
be ble to trace the differences indicated more clear ly. ‘There are 





— — on our houses ; and perhaps some other genera will be found re- 
—— presented. They are extremely useful animals, for they destroy 
— avery large number of obnoxious and molesting insects in the 
| house, and — always be carefully protected against injury. 


- Puellula rubida, B 1 y t h, Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1860, xxix, p. 109. 
pu 6 »  hnhpudG ümnther, L cit. p. 118. 

P? RH, nat» Theobald, Cat. l. cit. et nuctorum. 

_ Gecko tigris, T y t1 or, Journ. Asiat. Soc., 1864, xxxiii, p. 540. 
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Cyrtodactylus rubidus, B 1y th, sp. 


* de ge : Shed large in front, covered with equal, somewhat. squarish 





When the tail is Y 


certainly 4, if not 5, distinct species of Hemidactylus alone in and- 


- _ Bods rather depressed, with numerous small and larger ibat | 
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sub-granular shields: tail round with larger tubercles near the 
base and gradually disappearing towards the end which is curled ; 
toes ane fingers free, slender with a fow sub-tubercular shields 
at their bases, and with narrow shields on more than the front 
half; claws short but sharply curved ; ten upper and lower labials ; 
the nostrils are superseded by a somewhat larger shield, and there 
are several small shields posterior to the rostral which is rather low 
and broad; four enlarged chin shields, the lower rostral reaches 
between the first pair; sub-caudals not enlarged. The preanal 
pores are situated in the male in a short fold between the femora, 
there are three or four on each side at the internal edge of the fold. 
In the females, this fold is either obsoleté, or slightly indicated, but 
the pores gre always absent. 

Ground colour above light, or rarely darker, brown with a fleshy 
tinge about the head and with two generally distinct marks, on? on 
the nape beginning from the eyes, the other across the shoulders; rest 
of head on the top spotted, with some dark streaks in front and on 
the sides; body dark spotted and striped ; tail when perfect cvlin- 
drical with numerous broad blackish rings, somewhat confluent 
below; when reproduced it is thicker, shorter and of a more uni- 
form brownish color with small blackish spots; below uniform 
whitish pale fleshy, or sometimes even purplish. The usual length 
of specimens is about five inches, but it grows up to six inches 
and perhaps more, the tail exceeding the boly by about one-fifth 
of its length. The species seems peculiar to the Andamans; I 
found it on trees, but Col. T y tler mentions that it also occurs 
under stones where it.no doubt searches after insects, 

The above description of the species taken from fresh specimens 
collected by myself, shews that the character of Mr. Blyth 
Puellula has to be cancelled, and that we have in the present 
lizard a typical Cyrtodactylus, as characterized by G ra y in his 
Catalogue of Lizards, p. 173. I am inclined to retain this genus 
as distinct from Gymnodactylus, which it otherwise closely resembles, 
but while the species of this last genus are house-Geckoes the 
Cyrtodactyli are typical tree-Geckoes, and their tail is rounded 


instead of flattened, the situation of the preanal or femoral pores is w 


also very peculiar and distinct from Gymnodactylus. 
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Having carefully examined my fresh specimens, I was of course 


reluctant to see what it may be that has caused Mr. Blyth to 


give such a different characteristic of his Puellula. On examining 
his originals tho deception became clear.  Evidently the speci- 
mens have been put in very strong spirit, or this had partially 
evaporated, and was refilled with perhaps double the strength. 
The skin of all specimens consequently shrunk along the back and 
on the sides, as well as between the femoral region, and these 
ridges had become so stiff and permanent, that it is by no means 
surprising they were taken as natural dorsal crest, and as folds on 
the side of the belly. However, a careful examination of these 
specimens shewed that thd ridges are irregular, and in some places 
broken up so that there could be not the least doubt as to their 
being accidental. In fresh specimens nothing of all this exists, 
and the species is, as already noted, a typical Cyrtodactylus. 

In external appearance and coloration, C. rubidus greatly resem- 
bles Gymn. variegatus, Blyth, from Moulmein (G iin t h., l. cit., 
p. 116), except that in this species the femoral pores are differently 
situated, the tubercles on the back and the scales on the belly area 
little larger, the sub-caudals enlarged and the tail depressed, as in 
other Gymnodactyli, 

I domot see Mr. Th eobald’s argument — Cat. Rept. Asiat. 
Soc. Museum, p. 32 — where he retains G. variegatus, under the 
genus Naultinus (vide Gray’s Lizards, p. 169), for it does not 
agree with that sub-genus in the form of the tail, nor in the posi- 
tion and distribution of the preanal pores. 


23, Cyrtodactylus affinis, n. sp. Pl. X, fig. 1. 


Body rather depressed, covered with smaller and numerous en- 
larged sub-trihedral tubercles, each of which has 3-5 grooves; 
shields of head small, those in front slightly enlarged and flattened ; 
rostral very large, reaching posteriorly to the top of head and 
grooved, a small shicll above each nostril but not in contact ; 
upper labials 12, very low ; opening of the ear moderate, verti- 


= r 


. cally elongated ; lower — very large, sub-triangular, reaching 
— backward ; eleven lower labials ; a few of the chin shields next to 


y tho rostral are squarish, very litttlo larger than others, but none 
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are clongated ; the scales of the belly are in about 30 longitudinal 
series, all are small, sub-tubercular and carinated ; no femoral 
or preanal pores, nor any enlarged scales indicating their presence 
the*preanal region being regularly flattened ; tail round, with a 
few indistinct rings of enlarged tubercles near the base ; below on 
each side of the anus with 2 or 3 large polyhedral tubercles, fur- 
ther on, uniform scaly, tip curled ; no enlarged sub-caudals, The 
toes and fingers are very slonder and elongated, and the claws very 
small, laterally compressed and sharp. The size of the fingers fol- 
lows each other as 1, 2, 3, 5, 4, the 2nd and 3rd being sub-equal, and 
the 4th and 5th equally so, the thumb is a little more than half the 
size ofthe 4th finger. The toes follow eg hothor as 1, 5, 2, 3, 4, the 
Ist is half the size of the 4th, the 2nd and 3rd sub-equal, and*the 
4th slightfy longer. 

General colour above pale vinaceous ashy, finely marbled and 
mottled with dark, especially on the head, sides of body and on 
the limbs, A V blackish mark on the nape, followed by a black 
spoton the neck, then follow five other angular blackish bands 
across the body, the first across the shgulders, the last between 
the hind limbs; tail in front with four blackish broad bands 
gradually disappearing, and it then becomes almost uniform- 
ly ashy brown. The posterior portion has the appearance, As if it 
had been reproduced, but the anterior }th of its length is certainly 
original ; lower parts whitish with a slight purplish tinge. 

The general form of the body with the elongated and slender 
toes and round tail, as well as the total absence of femoral pores 
or enlarged shields indicating them, and also the coloration so 
thoroughly agree with the females of Cyrtodactylus rubidus, that I 
prefer to describe the single specimen, as noted above, rather under 
this genus, than under Gymmnodactylus ; for in C. rubidus, the 
females often have the preanal fold perfectly absent and no enlarged 
shield to indicate the few pores present in the male. 

The only specimen I caught between the bark of a largetree near 
the top of the Government bungalow on Penang hill. Ihad atthe 
time, I obtained it, considered it to be Gymmnodactylus pulchellus, 


| (Gümt h., L cit. p. 113) which was also by Gray (Lizards, p. 173) 





. described under Cyrtodactylus, but differs from that genus in the dis- 
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position of the femoral pores in an angular series, The coloration is 
quite the same in the present species as in Gym. pulchellus of which 

Cantor (Jour. Asiat. Soc. B. xvi, 1847, p. 632) says that is 
common in the houses on Penang hill; unfortunately I never#aw 
this last one, though I looked very carefully after it. The present 
species, differs from this last by the peculiarly carinated scales, 

no enlarged chin shields or sub- caudals, and apparently more 

slender toes and fingers; it also has no enlarged femoral or 

preanal shield swhich, Cantor says, are in G. pulchellus, well 

a developed, even in the female, though not pierced. 

Total length 4 inches, the tail hardly less than the body. 


Sam. SCINCIDJE. 

24. Tiliqua carinata, Schneid. *. 

Eup. rufescons npud G ü n t h., L cit., p. 79. 

Eup. carinatus apud Steindachner, Rept. Novara, p. 13. 

The brown variety with indistinct pale bands on each side of the 
back, with numerous obliquely ascending black streaks, and with 
white spots each margined, black above and below, is common about 
Moulmein and down the Tenasserim coast. 

The same variety, but on tho upper portion of the sides usually 
marked=with blood red, is common at Penang and also on the coast 
ofthe Welesley Province. One specimen from the last locality has 
on either side, a large red orange spot (turning in spirits into 
white), and no small ocelli, It has the vertical posteriorly united 
with the anterior occipitals, and the adjoining shields are also 
more or less confluent,—apparently this part has once been injured. 
The pre-frontal very narrowly touches the rostral, but in other 
specimens, this is quite separated by the supra-nasals. None 

of the Malayan specimens have a distinct trace of a pale band on 

the sides of the back. All I saw were of the usual size, 12-15 

1 inches. Steindachner also mentions this species from the 

Nicobar islands; possibly the specimen, if not well preserved, may 
e belong to the next which I believe to be new. 

The largest specimen, I ever saw, is one lately sont to me by Mr. 

ö epstorff from the Andamans ; it measures twenty inches, 

| E the tail is very nearly twelve inches, this last is more 
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flexible than in any other specimen I observed. The form of tho 
head and the shields on it are perfectly the same as in other Indian 
and Malayan specimens; the supra-nusals form a short suture 
belfnd the rostral; there are only twenty-six longitudinal series of 
scales, these aro large, tricarinate, the middle carina being weaker 
than the lateral ones. "The specimen is above uniform, somewhat 
pale brown, paler on the, sides towards the belly, and with a few 
indistinet darker spots, fore and hind limbs are above wholly 
spotted with white and dark brown; below yellowish white, tail 
leaden grey. Itis a peculiarly large variety, but except in size and 
length of tail I can find no other specifie distinction in the 
specimen. Possibly other specimens whgn found may exhibit groa- 
ter variations from the type. 


25. Tiliqua rugifera, n. sp., Pl. x, Fig. 3. 

Body moderately stout, it and the head somewhat depressed, tail 
nearly one-third longer, sub-cylindrical, very gradually tapering. 
Fore-limb feeble, one when laid forward reaches to the anterior angle 
of the eye, hind limb very nearly as long as the distance between 
it and the fore-limb. ‘The fingers are comparatively slightly 
developed: the thumb is moderate, shortest, the fifth finger about 
twice as long, the second very little longer than the fifth, and the 
third and fourth are sub-equal. The inner toe is the shortest, the 
second is double the length, then comes the fifth, then the third 
and the fourth is longest, being fully one-fourth longer than the 
third. Toes and fingers are slender and provided with small, moder- 
ately curved claws. 

The rostral is broader than high, just reaching the top of the 
| head; the pre-frontal forms a very narrow suture with it, as well 
i as with the first pre-ocular on either side, and with the vertical, the 
; larger sides between these narrow sutures being somewhat concave ; 
uS post-frontals separated, on the side in contact with the two loreals ; 
vertical elongated, tapering posteriorly, but terminating with an 
b.- obtuse angle; four supraciliaries, moderately elevated, the fourth 











‘the first two narrow, forming a suture behind tho vertical and 
y reaching further posteriorly than the angle CN p sor 
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median occipital broadly oval, small, posterior occipitals very large. 
A rather elongated supra-nasal ; nostril large, round, extending almost 
over the entire height of the nasal ; two loreals, the posterior being 
much the larger’éne, three small upper and two somewhat enlarged 
inferior ante-oculars; lower eyelid scaly; seven low upper labials, 
the fifth is the longest, situated below the eye; ear moderately 
open, its inner edge with minute tubercles ; lower rostral moderate, 
the shield next posterior to it small, single, followed by two diver- 
~~ «ging pairs of chin shields, very little larger than the rest; seven 
— lower  labials ; preanal edge occupied by scarcely enlarged 
scales; sub-caudals single conspicuously larger than the row of 
| smooth scales on either Mde. Scales in twenty-six longitudinal 
rows round the body, large, tho upper and lateral ones strongly 
five carinated, the carinre continuing very distinctly on the scales of 
tho,tail, giving the lizard a very ornamental but rough appearance ; 
twenty-three transverse rows of scales between fore and hind limb ; 
eight longitudinal rows of smooth scales on the belly. 

Colour above and on the sides dark brown, paler on the head, up- 
per labials yellowish, a gweenish iridescent narrow streak extends 
from the supraciliary edge on each side of the humeral region poste- 
riorly, another similar stripe begins at the end of the upper labial, 
both are margined with blackish brown, and nearly entirely dis- 
appear in about the middle of the body. There are besides two 
narrow longitudinal darkish stripes observable along the centre of 
^ the back, but they remain very indistinct ; very few of the lateral 

scales are edged with greenish. Yellowish white below, with a 
greenish iridescent tinge, especially conspicuous on the sides of 

the neck and of the belly. | 
The more depressed and triangular head, smaller number of scales 
which are five carinated,and the differences in the frontals and colora- 
. . tion readily distinguish this species from 7. carinata, Schneid. 
dus I have only obtained a single specimen of this beautiful species 


t on Camorta, (Nicobars), in the forest near the new settlement ; it 


- 


"T $^ ‘measures 4ith inches, of which the tail is 22th inches. 


== Bteindaehner (Novara Reptilien, p. 48) describes from 










— the sub-division Zuprepis, and is entirely distinct from the present 
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species. I have not as yet been able to obtain it from the Nicobars, : 


but I have little doubt that Capt. Rundell who has taken a very 
great interest in the Reptile fauna of those islands will be successful 





in his endeavours. " 
26. Tiliqua olivacea, Gra y (G ü nt h., 1. cit., p. 80). , 
Steindachner already notes the occurrence of this species ^ 


on the Nicobars, It attmins here the full size as nt Penang, 
The specimens which I obtained from Camorta are of a uniform 
brown colour above, paler on the sides, greenish olive below, with 
some dark irregular spots along the lower labials, and an indistinct 
pale band along each side of the root of the tail; the edges of the 
eyelids are yellowish white. / 

The longer snout, smoother scales and very small opening of the 
ear readily distinguish this species from 7: carinata, Schneid. 
es One of the specimens, measuring a little above eight inches, ehas 
Ta twenty-eight long rows of scales, the other somewhat larger (with 
r the body four inches, the tail being nearly 5) has only twenty-six 
T rows of scales, and all the shields behind the occipital have grown 
f together into one large shield, having evidently once been injured. w^ 


27. Mabouya Jerdoniana, n. sp. Pl. X, Fig. 4. 

Habit moderately slender with a sub-cylindrical body, conical, £ 
ts somewhat depressed head and long tail, it being nearly one-third 

3 longer than the length of the body. One fore-limb, when laid 


US 


; J forward, reaches a little in front of the eye ; the hind limb is very ~ 
nearly equal the distance between it and the fore-limb. The thumb 
and inner too are the shortest; the second finger is double the 
: length of the first, the fifth is sub-equal to the second, and the 
— fourth is about one-fifth longer than the third. The second 
| toe is fully twice as long as the first, the fifth distant, situated 
at the base of the sole and very little shorter than the third, but 
the fourth is one-fourth longer than the third. The palm and the 
sole are well developed and flattenéd, below covered with numer- 
|J ous equal granular scales; toos and fingers are covered above 


Ve * 


— — and below with one row of transverse plates, the latter being con- . 


T - siderably narrower than the former; claws moderatly curved and — cA - 
| | ; — 
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Rostral large, obtuse in front, forming a narrow suture with the 
pre-frontal, which is contracted on either side and posteriorly ; 
posterior frontals form a very narrow suture ; vertical, rather small, 
rectangular in front, and posteriorly reaching to about the middle 
between the eyes; seven supraciliaries, prominent and strongly 
arched, but the supraciliary edge itself is formed by about ten smaller 
scales ; occipital sub-quadrangular, narrowly truncate in front, with 
concave front sides, broadest and angular below the middle, and 
slightly emarginated posteriorly; it is followed by several large 
post-occipitals, some of the temporals being also enlarged ; one 
narrow, elongated supra-nasalon each side ; nostril large, rounded ; 
2-3 loreals and 4 ante-ocul%rs, the two upper ones being smallest ; 
8 upper labials, the sixth largest, situated below the eye, 8 narrow 
lower labials,the shields adjoining them being considerably enlarged, 
and fhe first chin shield is single and largest; lower eyelid with a 
large transparent disk ; ear rather spacious, rounded without any 
perceptible spines or granules. Scales round the middle of the body 
in 37 longitudinal series, and there are about 60 transverse rows of 
scales between the fore and hind limb, The scales on the sides are 
only a little smaller than those on the belly and on the back; all are 
smooth, but with the lens many of the dorsal scales are seen in 
reflected light, very slightly longitudinally grooved. A series of 
eight scarcely larger scales forms the preanal edge; sub-caudals 

conspicuously enlarged. 

Colour uniform, iridescent brown above, most of the scales with a 
large pale spot, and an indistinct pale band running from the nape 
on each side of the back and disappearing on the tail; below 
uniform yellowish white, leaden grey on the tail. 

The only specimen figured was captured by me in a small temple 
on the little island Pulo Tickos, situated just to the north of Penang 
island ; afew other specimens, I saw on the shore, but they escaped 
in crab holes under the refuse thrown out by the sea. A very 
similar, or the same species, I have also observed on one of the 
small islands near Singapore, but was not successful in capturing it. 

i ^ The Penang specimen is 7,3; inches, the fail measuring 4, the 
DX posterior half appears to have been once injured, as the sub- 

Ly caudal scales become rapidly much narrower, but occupying nearly 

| Eu whole width. ; 
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I think Fitzingor' 5 genus AMabouya should be accepted , 
as emended by Gray (Lizards, p. 94), taking the West Indian 
AL agilis as typo. Tt seems to form a vory good natural group, ÉL 
apparently generically distinct from Ewprepes, as restricted. Tho 
typo of Wiegmanns Zwmeces is according to Potors® Seincus , 
pevimentatus, G eof f, andis tho same as Plastiodon of Dum. and Ls 
Bib, therefore Mabowya (ps characterized by Gray) cannot be 
taken as subgeneric of Eumeces. 


28. lInula maculata, Bl y th, sp. 
Lissonota maculata, Blyth, Journ. Asiat, Soc. Bengal, 1853, xxii, p. 053. 
* Mobewcs micelate, apad Günther, L cit. 84. 
Hinulia macelate, apud Theobald, Cat. A an Asiat. Mus. p. 25, 
Head rather short, sub-trigonal with an obtuse snout, rostral 
reaching far back to the surface of the head, the pre-frontal forma z 
& "ture with it and with the vertical, the post-frontals being 
rather small and widely separated; five supraciliaries, rather 
tumid ; vertical, considerably narrowed posteriorl y, almost termina- 
ting in a point, followed with the regulagtwo pairs of occipitals, the 
hinder separated by an elongated shield ; nostrils lateral at the 
base of a single shield reaching to the top of the head and bent 
over the canthus rostralis ; fifth lower labial below the orbit, near- » 
ly ns large as tho sixth, which is often followed by a seventh 
d small labial; two large loreals followed by two small shields . ; 
- ——  superseding a single large ono in front of the eye ; eyelids scaly ; 
— oe enn c oer with no / 
' There are 34-38 longitudinal serios of scales round the middle of 
the body, and about 96 weales in one row between the front and 
hind leg; six pre-anal shields, the middle pair the largest and 
-~ „elongated ; subcaudals enlarged. Fore foot when laid forward very —— 
. nearly reaches tho eye in somo —— 
a s fa Eee ege ct Se eon the — | 
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very long and slender, about two-fifths longer than the third ; thumb 
and inner toe are very short. 

Brownish olive above, usually with two series of «mall black 
dots along the middle ; sides with a black band above, commencing 
at the rostral, either uniform, or sometimes provided with white 
spots and margined above and below with an indistinet pale 
stronk, continuing as a grey band with undulating margins to 
the tip of the tail ; the lower half of the sides i» in young spocie 
mens yellowish and spotted with black, as are likewise the upper and 
lower labials and the sides of the neck; fn full grown specimens all 
these parts are densely marbled with blackish grey, the spots having 
become moro or loss confident ; the rest of the lower parte unif nin 
whitish ; the tail is in old specimens sometimes spotted with black ; 
tho lig» appear to be above always spotted or marbled with 
tha samo colour. 

I found this &pecies very common at Martaban near Moulgoin, 
but I scarcely observed a single specimen south of Moulmein, nor 
does it appear to extend further south into Welesley Province. 
Theobald says that it g very common in the forests of Pega. My 
largest specimen measures 61 inches, of which the tail is 4 inches; it 
is proportionately longer in young specimens than it is in old ones. 

The species is very closely allied to Jf. indica, Gray, (Jum 
indicus apud G ü n th er, l. cit. p. 89, non Mocsa Sikimensis, Blyth), 
and I have given a detailed description of the former simply for 
the purpose of a close comparison of the two, for they may possi- 


bly turn out to be identical, the only appreciable difference 


Blyth species from that of Gray, as recorded by Günther, 
being the larger number of suprüciliaries and of the transverse 
series of scales between the front and hind limb. Are the latter 
really in such a small number present in Z7. indica ms noted by 
G ünthor? If not, tho two could scarcely bo specifically 

and if the locality of the Cum 
e correct, the species would after 

distribution. 






seem to possess a wide geogra- 





different, 
specimen from Ningpo be 


EJ 


H. maculata ulo occurs at tho Andamans though it is raro there. ‘ba 
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out, sub-cylindrical or slightly depressed; tail half an inch longer 
than the body, becoming very gradually thinner, till it terminates 
into a sharp point ; feet moderately elongated and slender : fore foot 
nearly equal the distance between the rostrum and the ear, the 
thumb very small, the second finger is somewhat longer than tho 
fifth, and both are shorter than tho third and fourth which are sub- 
equal, the third being slightly longer; the claws are moderately 
eurved and very sharply pointed; the length of hind limb equals 
the distance between the axil and the eye; the toes follow each 
other in length as 1, 5, 2, 3, 4, the last two being sub-equal and 
the second about half the length of the fourth, the claws are 
equally sharp as on the fingers, Opey.ng of the ear moderate, 
rounded, with smooth edges. 

The snout is rather short and obtuse; supra-nasals form a suture 
behind the rostral; anterior frontal occupies the whole breadt) of 
the snout, and forms a very narrow suture with the vertical, just 
separating the post-frontals from each other; vertical, long, gradu- 
ally attenuating posteriorly ; supra-orbitals tive, the last very small, 
somewhat tumescent; occipitals four, the anterior being united, 
and the one following it is rather small and triangular; upper 
and lower rostrals are large, obtuse; two loreals, the anterior 
smaller than the posterior; seven upper labials, being rather large 
and high, six lower labials, elongated aud very narrow; first chin 
shield single, followed by two pairs of somewhat enlarged shields, 
having a small one between them ; pre-anals very slightly enlarged. 
Scales smooth, transversely elongated and hexagonal, in 24-25 lon- 
gitudinal series, and there are 60-65 scales in one row between 
fore and hind limb. The lower eyelid is sealy, but the scales are 
broad and more transparent in the centre than at the edges. 

Colour greenish iridescent brown above, with an almost continuous 
series of small dark brown dots on each side of the back, beginning 


at the nape and margined above awd below by a pale line ; the centres 


of all scales above and on the sides are paler than at the edges, 
and form straight longitudinal lines; below whitish with a vinaceous 
tinge and distinctly reddish on the tail; the sutures between the 


E labials are darker than the shields themselves, 
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I have obtained two specimens at the old Portuguese settlement 
of Martaban, opposite to Moulmein ; the species does not seem to 
be common. The larger specimen measures 34 inches of which 
the tail is 2; the other is only 24”, of which the tail is very nearly 
13 inch, its head is considerably shorter and the snout more obtuse, 
than that of the larger specimen. 

I consider Riopa to be a good distinct genus, or sub-genus, 
particularly characterized by the slender form pf its body and 
feeble limbs. The present species appears very closely allied 
to Hum. Bowringii, (Günther, l. cit, p. 91,) but this one 
has twenty-eight longitudinal series of scales and only thirty 
transverse series between fore and hind limbs; the seales myst 
be, therefore, much longer, as Giinther’s specimen is in 
measurements equal to the larger one from Martaban. Another 
allied form is Riopa anguina, Theo bal d, (Burmese Rept., p. 27 
in Journ. Linn. Soc., London, Vol. X, Zoology), but this again "has 
much shorter limbs, the hind one being “as long as from snout to 
ear, fore-limbs a trifle less," while in the present species the fore- 
limbs are considerably sh*rter than the hind limbs and the latter 
proportionately longer ; the colour of anguina is also ** uniform brown 
above with no markings." The number of scales &c. is: not men- 
tioned by Theobald, but even with the few differences noticed, 
it would impossible to rezard them as belonging to one and the 
same species, though both come from the same region. Th eo- 
bald inhis Burmese Catalogue (p. 26) says of E. Bowringii, as 
having been captured at Thaiet-mio. The specimen, he states has 
“a minute lobe in front of the ear" and **an inconspicuous white 
streak from the eye down either side of the back, bordered below 
with black." These characters also don't agree with those of 
the species here described, but perhaps they do not exclude the 
possibility of either one or the other of Mr. Theobald's 
specimens being identical with R. Aneolata. 


Fam. AGAMID&. 
| $0. Calotes mystaceus, D. and B. (G ü mth., L cit. p. 141). 


bat. "The peculiar coloration of this species has been noted by Mr. T h eo- 





_ baldin his Cat. of Rept. in the Asiat. Soc. Museum, p. 36, and in 
é = ae 
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that of Burmese Reptiles (p. 33 in Ext. from Vol. X of Journ. Linn. or 
Soc., London, Zool.). Male specimens when im breeding season have 

the lowerlabials, and the whole of the skin and throat beautiful- ) 
ly blue black, the latter conspicuously mixed with red. One specimen 

from Moulmein (measuring 12} inches of which the tail is 8}) has 1 
the crest high on the neck, but it becomes almost obsolete in half œ 
the length of the body; sceles in 52 longitudinal series round the | 
body. The largggt specimen I measured was 16 inches total length, 

and it may even attain a larger size, though I never saw one of 24 

inches, but it is no impossibility, as which Mr. Theobald 
appears to regard G iinther’s quotation. 

That the crest almost totally disappeafs at half the length of the s 
body is, I find, of common occurrence in Burmese specimens which 
I possess from Arracan, Bassein, Rangoon and Moulmein, and the 
throat seems to become blue in males and females, during the sum- s 
mer season at least; inthe males, however, the red colour on the 

~ throat is prevalent, while it is almost wanting in the females. 
Young specimens, four and five inches in length, have the head 
wd very short, thick, the centre of the occip@t with a large plate sur- 
| rounded by a few larger scales ; the head has numerous dark cross 
bands, which on the body are somewhat more distant and angular; 
: these specimens look so different that one would be inclined to regard. 
them as belonging to a totally distinet species. 

Down at Penang, the Welesley Province and Singapore I have 
not met with this species, it seems to be there replaced by Bron- 
chocele cristatella. 

In Mouat’s Advent. and Res. among the Andaman Islanders 
(Loud., 1863, p. 365) Blyth states that this species has also 
been received from the Nicobars. Its occurrence is by no means 

improbable, but I have not received it from there, nor can 3E. 
find a specimen of that species —— the Nicobars in the — 


T collection. | B. ox 3 




























| A = 81. Bronchocele eristatella, K uh 1, (G ün th, l. eit. p. 138). eT igs 
_ During live the prevalent colour* is brick Cas but the char * 
almost. quite as varied and instantaneously a. — 
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ish bands across the back as in B. jubata. The tail is usually light 
greenish or reddish brown, on the anterior half with some distinct 
whitish irregularly black-edged rings. There are also very commonly 
two small black spots on the top of the head, some distanco behind 
the rostrum. Specimens from the Wellesley Province, Penang and 
Java have 38—40 scales on each sido. | 


32.  Bronchocele moluccaya, Less. Peters (Berl. Akad. 1867, 
P. 16) considers this species as distinct from cristatel/ia. One speci- 
men from Singapore apparently belonging to this species has 
only 32 lateral rows of scales, but these are of perfectly the same 
small size and general character, as in erystatella from Penang. 
The specimen measures 16 inches, of which the tail is 133 inches ; 
the colour is uniform bright green, the orbit, the extreme margins of 
the labials, the tympanum, a spot behind the same, and the whole 
3 of the sides black ; posterior part of the tail brownish. There is no 
difference in the shape of the head, or in the form and character 
of the scales on it and on the body from erystatella. | 


Steindachner (Rept. Nov., p. 27) mentions 2 specimens of 


B. cristalella from the Nicobars, possessing 29—31 rows of lateral 
~ scales ; these would very closely correspond with the Singapore 
form of B. moluccana. 


33. Bronchocele jubata, D. and B. (G iün th., L cit. p. 139). 

A large specimen from Java is bright green with the orbital 
skin, edge of the tympanum, and the labials black ; a yellow- 
ish elongated spot below the tympanum, five narrow cross bands of 
e the same colour on the body, the first and last being between the 
— fore and hind limbs; tail brownish. 

A variety apparently of this species occurs on the Nicobars. I 
- . received from Camorta four specimens, each about 18 inches long of 
— which the tail is 14 inches. The general form of the lizard, number 
. . and size of scales, form of the crest and the two enlarged rows of a 
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few scales behind the eye are perfectly identical with those of jubata, 
but all four specimens have the head more depressed and the snout 
longer and somewhat narrower, than is the case in the Java specimen 
which I have for comparison. The upper labials are ten in the 
Nicobar and only eight in the Javanese specimen ; the upper rostral 
is also much larger in the former than in the latter. Still considering 
all the other more important characters in a species I can regard the 
Nicobar form only as a variety ofthe Javanese one, 

All Nicobar specimens are bright green, 
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some of them bright 
yellow on the head and neck, the occipital skin, 
sometimes a spot on the top of the head behind the restrum are 
black ; the gular sack bright brick red ee ently in the male, and 
about four-fifth of the posterior portion of the tail is reddish brown. 

Was the Pondicherry specimen, of which Dum. and Bibron 
speak, not received from the French Missionaries on the Nicobars 
through some friend in Pondicherry ? 


94. aris suberistata, Blyth, (Günth. 1, cit. p. 151). 

Syn. Coryphophylazs Maximiliani, Fitz, apud Steindachner, Novara 
Rept., p. 30. 

This is an extremely variable species both as regards scales as 
well as coloration. The scales on the top of the snout are usually 
somewhat enlarged, and the median ones form a short carina ; the 
canthus rostralis is sharp and continues on the supraciliary edge. On 
each side of the occiput, there is a group of large scales, and some- 
times a distinct group in the middle between both.  Irregularly scat- 
tered polyhedral scales are often found all round the tympanum, but 
they are scarcely in two specimens identically placed. In some large 
specimens there is one or two between the eye and the tympanum, 
one large one above it near the crest, and two somewhat smaller 
ones nearer the tympanum, one or two are situated behind, and one 
occasionally below. In young specimens these polyhedral scales are 
- less numerous and sometimes reduced to but three. The centre of 
the tympanum is always hardened. There are eight or nine low, 





on to the others. 
: scalos of the body are very small, about 40—50 in a tr 


tympanum aud 


upper labials, and generally 9 or 10 lower labials, — 
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series on each side, intermixed with some large ones. In some 
specimens, the larger scales are only very few, in others they are 
scattered irregularly, and again in some they are partially arranged 
in regular longitudinal rows, and distinguished besides by a black- 
ish mark on either side of each scale. Nearly in all specimens, there 
are some enlarged tubercles near the base of the tail; the ventral 
scales are in from 18—22 longitudinal rsws; the subcaudals are in 
two rows, very sharply carinated. In young specimens, the nuchal 
Crest is only indicated by a row of slightly enlarged scales, in old fe- 
males it is still very small, but in the old males itis more developed, 
being considerably higher than the dorsal crest which continues 
| to the end ofthe tail; this \ast is considerably compressed, entirely, 
resembling in this respect other species of 7Yarís. "There is a well 

developed gular sack in male specimens, and a distinct shoulder-fold 
‘ in aM. The extremities and tail are very long; the fore limb is 
about as along as the distance between it and the hind limb, and 
the latter when laid forward, nearly reaches to the end of the snout. 
The thumb is the shortest, then comes the fifth finger which is half 
the length of the fourth, th®n the second, and the third and fourth 
are sub-equal, the last being slightly longer. The tarsus is very 
elongated, the first toe very small, the others follow each other as 
2nd, 5th, 3rd, 4th, the last being remarkably long. 

Color variable. Young specimens which always have the head 
= remarkably short and blunt, are greenish ashy brown with numer- 
ous dark brown spots above and dark cross bands on the head, = 
one spot in front between the eyes being especially conspicuous, 
Other young specimens and females are more uniform greenish, 
but almost always with some dark stripes in front of the shoulder. 
Male specimens are variously reticulated and obliquely striped 
with dark bfown on the sides, the light interspaces being varie- 
- gated with yellow and red; sometimes the whole back along the 

centre is purplish red, and the gular sack in the male is also 

_ reticulated with reddish, yellow and black. The red and yellow 

EC E. | colours fade away very soon after the death of the animal, Nus 

De “Sage ‘short blackish streaks always radiate all round from the ^ 

Moyi ; the labials are either dark spotted, or sometimes wholly 
ww. E cisl h brown ; the tail in encircled with broad dark bands. 
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My largest specimen measures 15 inches, of which the tail is 
about 11 inches. 

This is a true arboreal lizard, tolerably common at the Andamans, ?7 
and very common at the Nicobars. I found the jungles on Nancowry 
aud Camorta swarming with specimens. They are extremely quick, 
and almost within a moment after they were first noticed they aro — 
again seen some twenty or thirty feet high upon a tree; and when 

. followed up they do not hesitate to leap from one tree to another. 
Without shooting them it is scarcely possible to procure a speci- 





- 


1 men. I obtained more than a hundred specimens from the 
r Nicobars alone, thinking that there may be a possibility of tracing 
@ cme permanently distinctive charactergin the Nicobr form, but . 
they all proved identical with the Andaman species which was first 
2 described by Mr. Blyth from Port Blair. "There cannot be the 
least doubt of the two being the same, and I cannot even see any 
al generic distinction from Zaris, as emended by G r a y. Fitz- - 
inger’s name Ooryphophylax must, therefore, be considered as a " 
synonym of the former. | 









35. Draco volans, Linn. (G i'n t h., l. cit., p. 124). 
This species appears to be more common in the jungles of the 
. Wellesley OM Ex and near Malacca, than it is on Penang itself. 
ces: Ga ntor’s description of the colours is excellent, the metallic 
AS bronze brown hue of the live lizard is wonderfully fine and brilliant. 
| "The black spot between the eyes appears quite constant, at least in 
male specimens. I only observed the gular sack to be uniform yellow, 
the lateral appendages and the throat are very pale or almost quite 
white and dark spotted. Limbs and tail are brown banded. 
"There is behind the large rostral shield, a short longitudinal sharp —— 
" ridge distinct, dividing in two, one branch leading to éach eye. Be- — . 
side the enlarged tubercular scaleabovethe posteroirpart ofthe orbit, — ., 
p tinre are 3—4 enlarged flattened scales placed in one row behind tho — 
ong and two small spines are above and one behind the tympa-  — 
In most of the specimens there are also some — sp pir — ph 
| ar scales conspicuous on the sides of. the x Le 
mg lateral. crests which. oppast to pe. ur 
| xdi — ünth.- | — 
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OPHIDIA. 
Fam. 'Touwrngicm.x. 
36. Cylindrophis rufus, Laur. (G ü nt h., 1l. cit. p. 179). 

"Ihave obtained specimens of this species from the hills north- 
east of Mandalay in upper Burma; it has already been record- 
ed from Pegu by Mr. Theobald. The snout is sometimes con- 
siderably shorter in young specimens than it is in old ones and, 
therefore, its length in proportion to the width between the eyes is 
not a very good character F specific distinction, when — 
with C. maculatus. 


Fam. UOLUBRIDAÆ. 
A 


37. Ablabes melanocephalus, Gray (G ü nth., l. cit. p. 229). 


AT caught a specimen of this interesting species in the (so-called 


K Botanio garden at Singapore. It measures 17} inches, of which 


the tail is 7} inches, a rematkably great length of the tail for an 
Ablabes!  Ventrals 155, subcaudals 99, the last being as usually 
single, very much elongated and pointed. The distribution of the 
shields of the head perfectly agrees with Giinther’s deserip- 
tion, and so does also the general character of colouring. Tl 
head is black, minutely freckled with white above, the upper labia 
white spotted with black at the lower margins and at the sutures ; the 
white band continues a little beyond the gape, but is interrupted by 
a black spot on the 10th labial The anterior half of the body is 
above brownish, the posterior blackish ashy ; a pale brown somewhat 






indistinct band begins on either side of the back, behind the black 
collar, and is marked by a series of quadrangular equidistant black 
— spots; it becomes a little more whitish on the posterior part of the 
body, and then the spots disappear. Lower parts whitish throughout; 


chin checkered with dark, each ventral with a black spot on either 
side ; the spots, beginning to appear on the lowergpart of the neck, 
_ are first very small, increase gradually in size, untilgthey form 
on the quan pute of the body a very distinet continuous strong- 
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38. Ablabes Rappii, Günther., (L cit. p. 226). 

A fine specimen was obtained by my collector in the neighbour- 
hood of Simla, It measures 23 inches of which the tail is 5 inches ; 
ventrals 196, subcaudals 67; uniform dark bronze brown above, 
yellowish white below, and on the lower part of the upper labials ; 
chin and throat olive tinged ; loreal small, nearly twice as long as 
high ; temporals 1 + 1 452, the first very long, the others much 
shorter. 


389. Ablabes collaris, G ra y, (Gint h., l. cit. p. 228). 

This species appears to bo rather rare in the low hills about 
Simla. One specimen obtained near Suyathoo measured 221 inches, 
of which the tail is 72 inches; ventrals 184, anal bifid, subcaudals 
1138. General colour above greenish olive, head spotted with black, 
a short indistinct cross black band at the anterior- another negr the 
posterior end ofthe vertical, a third curved one at the end of the 
ccipitals ; collar broad, black, edged with yellow posteriorly ; the 
black spots forming the dorsal series on the fore part of the body 
very small, almost obsolete ; tail witk three blackish longitudinal 
bands; upper labials yellowish spotted with black, as is likewise the 
chin and partially also the throat. Lower parts dirty greenish white, 
purer posteriorly, each ventral and subcaudal with a black spot at 
ib base forming a more or less continuous black streak. 

The species also occurs near Darjeeling and in the Khasi hills. 


40. Ablabes Nicobariensis, n. sp. Pl. XI, Fig. 1. 
Body slender, head not distinctly separated from the neck, de- 
pressed, obtuse in front, scales smooth, in 17 series, ventrals 189, 


anal bifid, subecaudals 87.  Rostrallow, wide, not reaching to the 


top ofthe head, two pairs of frontals, anterior broader than long, 
about half the size of the posterior; vertical subtrigonal, large, 
with a very short point in front, and rapidly contracting posteriorly, 
somewhat longer than the supraciliaries ; each occipital about one- 
fourth larger thag the vertical, and extending anteriorly as low as the 





lower mu p nasals in two shields; loreal united with tho 
- postnasal of which only a trace is visible on the left side, on the 


right side the postnasal is totally suppressed ; preocular one, large, 
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squarish ; postoculafs two, small ; seven upper labials, the third and 
fourth enter the orbit, the last is the largest; temporals 1 + 2 + 
pi. on the left, 1+ pM on the right side. As usually in this sec- 
tion of Ablabes the upper parts of the upper labials are apt to be 
detached from the larger body of the shields, and form additional 
temporals ; the first pair of lower labials forms a suture, and is fol- 
lowed by two pairs of subequal chim shields, Each maxillary 
armed with 14 small subequal teeth. 

Anterior half of the body reddish brown above, posterior blackish 
grey. Head above blackish, the three first labials with yellow spots, 
a short broad yellow streak extends from behind and below the eye 
posteriorly to the angle of the mouth ; collar black, margined on bath 
sides with an interrupted yellow band, of which the anterior is the 
more distinct one; an indistinct series of blackish grey dorsal spots, 
almost forming a dark undulating band; sides of the body marbled 
and freckled blackish grey, this colour being separated from, th 
upper brown one by a series of closely set black spots which are 
partially conspicuous on the posterior part of the body ; chin dusky ; 
all the other parts yellow with a vermilion tinge, each ventral with 
a large black spot near its base. 

This peculiar form has quite the general character of coloration 
of Ablabes melanocephalus, but the spots on the sides of the dorsal 
region are more numerous and closer together; in the number of 
labials it on the other hand agrees with 2f5/abes sagittarius. The 
position of the united loreals is very peculiar, and perhaps not nor- 
mal, but it is almost quite similar on both sides of the head, which 
externally strongly reminds of a Callophis. 

I have obtained only a single specimen at the Nancowry haven 
on Camorta (Nicobars) ; it measures 17} inches of which the tail is 
4} inches. 


| 41. Ptyas mucosus, L. (G ünth. 1. cit. p. 249). 

This species is not uncommon on the Andamans. Young speci- 
mens have the scales quite smooth, each with two minute apical 
grooves ; colour above pale brown finely reticulated witlr dark lines 

S and narrow whitish cross bands ; below uniform whitish. 
— — "An old specimen about 60 inches long, is uniform brown above; 
Lr. 
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yellowish white below; scales quite smooth; 9 upper labials of 
which the 5th and 6th enter the orbit, the three first ones are small 
and of the 4th the upper hind margin is detached, forming a third 
anteocular, the large anteocular proper being divided into two. 

On the southern slopes of the North West Hymalayas, this species 
is one of the largest snakes to be met with. I observed it near Kishtwar 
at an elevation of 6000 feet; in the Kulu valley it is common between 
4 and 5000 feet, and in the Sutlej valley beyond Kotegurh I saw it up 
to 7000 feet, but not far in the interior. Specimens from the latter 
loeality are somewhat different in colour. One, apparently a male, 
measures 664 inches, of which the tail is 163, the scales are all, with 
the exception of the two outermost rows fn either side, very sharply 
keeled ; the anterior half of the body below is white, on the poste- 
rior each ventral and subeaudal is black edged. Another specimen 
68} inches, of which the tail is 18 inches, is a female ; it hag the 
seales smooth, with the exception of the three median rows which 
are very faintly keeled; all the ventrals are black edged in front, 
the last ones and the subcaudals almost wholly black. On the 
right side are 8, on the left 9 upper labials ; of the third and fourth 
labials the hinder margins are detached and form a second small 
lower pre-ocular. "Whether the presence or absence of keels on 
the scales has anything to do with the sexual distinction, remains 
yet to be more fully ascertained. 


49. Ptyashexagonotus,* Cantor, sp. 

Xenelaphís id. apnd Giinther, l. cit. p. 251. 

One full grown specimen from Penang measures 43 inches 
of which the tail is 134 inches; scales in 17 rows, ventrals 200, sub- 
caudals 118; uniform shining brown above, darker on the head 
and forepart of the body, paler almost leaden grey posteriorly, 


below albescent; six almost vertical blackish bands on either side 


of the neck, the first is shortest and situated at the angle of the 


gape. 
I cannot see any sufficient reason for referring this species to a 


ae ae 


* hexahonotus being to all appearance a misprint. 





genus distinct from Ptyas. The entire habitus of the snake— 
ene (17) number of rows of rather large smoothish scales, 
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those of the vertebral series being generally larger than others, 
proportionate length of the tail (about or near 4) to thatof the 
body, moderately elongated head, roundish body with mno per- 
ceptible keel on the ventrals, great number of ventrales and sub- 
caudals, regularly arranged shields of the head, small subequal 
teeth of the jaws, aud at last the habitat generally near the water, 
are all characters which distiuguish „the genus Ptyas, and in all 
these the above mentioned species agrees with the well known 
Ptyas mucosus and Korros as closely, as any allied species can possi- 
bly do. I found Ptyas hexagonotus in a pool of a fresh water 
stream on the northern side of the Penang island ; one had swallow- 
ed a small fish and was evidently in search for other specimens. 
When attacked with a stik, it burrowed itself deeply in the nfüud, 
but did not leave the water. 

The only difference which distinguishes Ptyas hexagonotus from 
the two other Indian species, is the presence of only one loreal, but 
as Ptyas mucosus has sometimes two in place of three loreals and 
Ptyas Korros occasionally one instead of two, I cannot see how 
such an insignificant aryl evidently very variable character could 
be looked upon as possessing generic value. 


43. Compsosoma radiatum, Reinw. (Giinth. l. cit. p. 243). 
I obtained an interesting variety of this species near Moulmein, 
between brushwood on the ground. 
The body is remarkably strongly compressed and the head flat- 
tened, and depressed. Total length 32 inches, of which the tail is 6 
inches; scales in 19 rows, those of the anterior half of the body 
almost perfectly smooth, on the posterior half sharply keeled, with 
the exception of the two outer rows on each side; ventrals 257, 
anal entire, subcaudals 100 ; shields of the head regular ; the ante- 
= ocular and hinder end of the loreal are distinctly granular. Colour 
~~ D light leaden grey above, brown on the head, yellowish white below | 
— on the anterior part of the body, leaden grey on the posterior, and 4 
A whitish on the tail; the four longitudinal dorsal black bands begin 
— on the posterior part of the neck and disappear in half the longth 
of the body ; the short longitudinal streaks on the sides, along the - 
pa i i * of dee ventrals, begin -immediately behind the base of the 
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tympanoid cross streak ; sides of the body marked with indistinct 
vertically elongated whitish spots, margined with dark, and continu- 
ing up to the anal region, but disappearing on the tail. 


44.  Compsosoma melanurum, Schleg. (Giinth. 1. cit. p. 244). 
A fine specimen measuring 55 inches (of which tail is only 7 inch.) 
was collected by Mr. Homfray on the Andaman islands. The 
general colour is uniform brown with some interrupted dark bands on 
the anterior half of the body, the posterior half of which is uniform 
blackish brown; throat palé yellowish ; no trace of a dorsal longi- 
tudinal band is present. The single large ante- and the two 
small post-oculars are granulated, the former more distinctly than 
the‘latter ; the temporals are 2 + 3, much elongated ; the other 
shields of the head and the markings on the sides of the head nor- 
- mal, Scales in 19 rows, elongately rhombic, the dorsal ones strang- ° 
ly keeled, the three outer rows one each side almost perfectly 
smooth ; ventrals 235 ; anal entire, subcaudals 60, tip of tail trun- 
cate, having been apparently once slightly injured. 





a 
45.  Compsosoma semifasciata, Blyth, sp. Pl, XI, Fig. 2. 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth, Journ, Asiat, Soc. B., 1861, vol. XXIX, 
p. 114 —G ün th. loc. cit. p. 237. 
Coluber id., apud Theobald, Cat. of Rept. Asiat. Soc. B., 1868, p. 52. 
A young but perfect specimen was obtained by my collector in the 
lower hills about Subathoo, south of Simla; it measures 114 inches, 
_ of which the tail is three; scales smooth, in 19 rows, each with two 
—  aminute apical grooves. Head distinct from neck, large and remark- 
b. ably depressed ; rostral broad at the base, deeply indented, only 
x half as wide above than at its base, rounded and reaching to the top 4 
of the head ; anterior frontals about two thirds the size of the pos- A 
l terior; vertical five-sided, straight in front, with concave sides and 
| le posteriorly, the two sides forming it being the shortest ; 
orbitals large and obtusely pointed in front, a little shorter 
n the vertical; occipitals very large, each about one-third longer — — 
[dn proportion also broader than the vertical ; nostril — E 
| j roi ier * nasals ; ; loreal moderate. with the lower hind. me e R 
ted ; two anteoculars, the upper lario, sensing tod iaa of 1 he Aver. 
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head and touching the vertical, the lower small, being strictly speak- 
ing only a detached portion of the third upper labial; postoculars , 
two on the left side, upper larger than the lower (this appearing to be 
the normal state), three on the right one, the upper posterior edge 
of the sixth (or fifth) upper labial being detached from the rest; 9 
upper labials, of which the fifth and sixth on either side enter the 
orbit, but it seems as if the third and fourth small shields should 
form together one, the third upper labial. Seales of the tail 
broadly hexagonal; ventrals 211; anal large, bifid; subcau- 
dals 119. ‘he first pair of lower labials forms a suture; two pairs 
of chin shields, the hinder slightly longer and moderately diverg- 
ing. . 

Above, head brownish,’ with some dark markings on the 6cci- 
pitals; the rest of the body olive grey, with numerous short, 
rather broad blackish transverse bands, interrupted on the sides 
and alternating with lateral spots; all the dark markings disappear 
on the posterior two-fifths of the total length; pre- and post-oculars 
yellowish, a small dark, somewhat oblique spot below the eye. 

- Below, uniform whitish throughout, with a slight dusky tinge ; most 
of the ventrals have a small black spot at the base, at least as 
far as the upper black markings extend. 
The form and genéral distribution of the largish shields of the 
‘ head, the depressed, flattened head, numerous rows of scales, and- D 
the peculiar coloration of young specimens, all indicate the generic 
identity of the present species with Compsosoma, as has been sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Jerdon, after he had examined Blyth's 
original specimen, though this is not so perfect as the one here 
described. 


VÉ 





46. Compsosoma Hodgsoni, Giinther, (l. cit. p. 246). 

Three specimens of this species were obtained by my collector in 
T m (the lower hills to the south of Simla. In all of them the scales 
E elongantly hexagonal, but become considerably broader on the 
© posterior part of the body. » 
a—Full grown; 63} inches, of which the tail measures 133 l 
inches; ventrals 238, subeaudals 90; scales of the back dis- 3 
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apical grooves; eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth enter 
— — » the orbit, and of the third the upper hinder angle is detached and 


E forms a small lower anteocular; uniform olive above, pale yellowish T 
d below and on the upper labials ; some of the ventrals partially black- 
p ish near their bases, as recorded by Günther. ' 


b. and c.— These are two young specimens, measuring respectively 
| . 161 (of which tail 31) and-142 (of which tail 21) inches; in both 
"- | the ventrals nre 244, and the subcaudals 85 and 89 respectively. 
_ The scales are smooth, only in some parts on the posterior body 
A scarcely perceptibly keeled, all with minute apical groóves. In b the 
a. l shields of the head are perfectly regular, as described by G ün- 
asi ther, three upper labials enter the orbif ; in e, the posterior por- e 
Ls tion of the third upper labial is detached forming, as in the old 
—— specimen, a small lower anteocular, and moreover the largo anteocu- 
lar extends so far to the top of the head that it touches the vertital. 
"The colour of both young specimens above is a pale olive grey 
with a dark blotch on the top of the head, extending over the 
vertical and the occipitals; the middle of the back is marked 
with numerous, rather wide blackish cr8ss bands separated by in- 
terspaces of equal width, they become gradually obsolete on the tail ; 
sides of the body densely reticulated with black ; all ventrals more 
or less distinctly edged with dark, the larger basal spots being very 
P . conspicuous throughout ; subcaudals uniform yellowish white. 














2 : + 47. Zropidoenotus quincunctiatus, Schleg. 

»» (G ünth. l. cit. p. 260). 

Trop. Tytleri, Bly th, Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1863, XXXIIT, p. 8g. | 

| ‘Trop. striolatus, Blyth, apud Thoobald, Rai Rept. Asiat, Soc. Mns. a 

. 1868, p. 55. (OD 

P M Not common about Moulmein and to the south of it. One: specimen - 

È measured 234 inches of which the tail was only 1:4 inches; the black | | 

spots are nt the neck in 5, round the middle of the body in e d 

t do l itudinal series. ANT e p ^. i 
. On the Andamans the species is also very common and attains E z 

leng agtl 1 of 40 inches, the tail being sometimes more than one third, iz 2 

other specim however, scarcely more than one fourth of the t total 
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length. All the Andaman specimens are generally dark brown, and 
have on the back of the fore part of the body two longitudinal black 
bands edged with whitish, and a pale band is also noticed on either 
side of the body; the three median rows of black spots are more or 
less confluent; on the posterior part of the body the longitudinal 

bands become obsolete, and the 5 rows of spots are very distinctly 

traceable. The subcaudals vary from 60 to 90, and the ventrals from 

125 to 150. The Andaman variety has received on account of its 
peculiar coloration a new name by Blyth. The specimen described 

by Mr. Theobald as T. striolatus, Blyth, is to all appearance 

the same as the one published by Blyth under the name Tytleri. 

Blyth had first affixed „the former name to the Museum abel, 

but in writing his note about the snake, or during the press*of 
the paper, he appears to have changed the specific name into 
T ytleri. It is, as already noticed, certainly only a variety of quincunc- 
tiatus, and I have other specimens from the Andamans which per- 
fectly agree with the type, having the longitudinal bands obsolete, 

and again others which are almost uniform brown, having the dark 
spots nearly quite obsolete. The streaks below and posterior to the 
eye are never absent. 


48. Tropidonotus stolatus, Linn. (Günmt h.l. cit, p. 266). 

Common about Moulmein and at Amherst. In several specimens 
the longitudinal bands were on the front part ofthe body indistinct, 
and the postetior edges of the supraorbitals, occipitals and of the 
vertical were spotted with black. 


49, Tropidonotus platyceps, Blyth, (Günther, loc. cit. 
p- 264). 

Zamenis himalayanus, Steindachner, 1867, Verhandl. zool bot, 
Gesellsch., Wien, XVII, p. 513, pl. XIII, fig. 1-3. 

I obtained lately through my collector three specimens of this 


species from the Kulu vally, One is injured, it is a young specimen, 
and has the whole of the epidermis taken off. The snake then has 
a light bluish or leaden grey colour, many scales with white specks 


and the whole surface is checkered with black. 
Another ‘specimen is a male, 19 inches long of which the tail is 


o" inches ; ; ventrals 205, subcaudals 82, all scales with the excep- 
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tion of the two outer rows,on either side finely but very distinctly 
keeled. Shields of the head regular, ns noted by G iin th er, 
loreal squarish but somewhat longer than high, temporals 1 + 1 + 2. 
Colour above dark brown, with an indistinct laterally compress- 
ed long eliptical mark on the neck and two rows of small black- 
ish spots along the dorsal line, disappearing altogethor on the 
posterior half of the body. ^ very distinct yellowish streak from 
the rostrum along the upper edges of the upper labials is margined 
with black on either side and disappears on the sides of the neck 
which has, however, at its base another short white streak trace- 
able. Below yellowish, all over finely mottled with a dusky green 
and with another more distinct blackish band on each side; a coral 
red band runs along the bases of the verftral shields, and separates 
the upper brown from the lower yellow coloration. 

A third specimen is à female the scales are almost quite smooth, 
only those of the middle four rows show very indistinct traces of 
keels ; total length 20 inches of which the tail is 5 inches, ventrals 
203, subcaudals 86; the /oreal is on both sides united with the pos- 
terior nasal; temporals and all other shjelds normal, as in the pre- 
vious specimen. Colour light brown above, with a distinct lateral- 
ly compressed eliptical mark on the neck, beginning with a single 
black line on the suture of the occipitals ; several rows of small 
blackish dots on the anterior part of the body; the white black 
edged streak on the side of the head distinct, below. uniform yel- 
lowish white with a dark line on each side, and a very faint trace 
E. of reddish along the bases of the ventrals. 

The examination of these specimens appears to indicate that in 
this species the males have often the scales more distinctly keeled 
" than the females. "That the loreal is united in the female to the 

— — post nasal is most likely only accidental ; similar cases of the head 








- BRIDÆ.,. The male seems to be darker iu coloration and with ü 
— amore distinct coral red lateral band, than it is in the female. The | 
species does not appear to be common, but it occurs almost through- | 


— ing obtained it also in Cashmir. There can be no doubt that — 
* | Bteindachn ers Zamoni ia^ identical with 7: ree his | 





shields becoming confluent are by no means rare in other Coru- 


out the Central and North West Hymalayas, Dr. Jerdon hav- 
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three specimens were all females with nearly quite smooth scales, 
and from the same locality as those noted above. 


. 
Fam. DENDROPHIDE, 
50. Gonyosoma orycephalum, Boie, (Günth. L cit. p. 294). 


This species is not uncommon in the forests of the Andamans, 
it is generally seen on bushes near brackish water creeks, and is 


always ready to take the water, like a Zragops. It also occurs at the 


Nicobars. The colour above has a bluish tinge in some specimens, 
while the dark eye-streak is sometimes scarcely traceable ; the lower 
parts are pale green, all the ventrals have the front edgings white, 
and their lateral angles fire also marked by a pale whitish line. 
The rostral usually reache? to the top of the head and the anterior 
frontals are obtusely angular and narrow in front. A young specimen 
from Port Mouat measures 30} inches, of which the tail is 73; 
ventrals 241, subcaudals 145. 


51. .Dendrophis picta, G m. (G ü n th., L cit. p. 297). 

The bronze colouring alluded to by Günther chiefly refers 
to the epidermis, which is especially in specimens preserved for some 
time in spirit rather opaque*; the scales below it are bluish. Not 
unusually there are ten upper labials present instead of nine. In 
two specimens, obtained south of Moulmein, the lower lateral black 
stripe is very distinct, the upper faint, though it begins as a broad 
black band posterior to the eye, and is also marked in front of it, 
while on the contrary, the lower strip begins to be distinct only on 
the posterior portion of tho neck and from there extends backward. 
This species is also common at the Nicobars and Andamans; the 
insular variety is always beautifully bright yellowish green during 
life, each dorsal scale is on the posterior half blackish, the cuticle 
on the adjoining six rows of elongated scales bronze brown, and the 
scales are more or less margined with black; the outer series of 
larger scales and all the ventrals are yellowish green, the latter 
with a slight bluish tinge. The ante and *post-oculars are yellow, 
the black eye streak is rather thin, and in Nicobar specimens 


broken up info spots on the side of the throat; in some Andaman | 


* Of other Dendrophida and allied genera as well, 
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specimens it nearly entirely disikppears on the throat, and there ] 
is no trace of it on tho side of tho body., = 

3 52. Dendrophis caudilineata, G r a y, (G ün th., L cit p- 297) » 
T . s * Sy ; 
In a live specimen obtained at Penang, there are on the anterior 
half of the body six narrow black dorsal stripes beginning behind 4 


the neck, but as the epidermis is much opaque here, they are not 
very distinctly perceptible. *In the middle of the body one stripe on 
either side of the two median dorsal ones becomes obsolete, and only 
four stripes continue up to the tail; the two lateral bands on each 
side are throughout distinct, the lower is much broader than the 
upper. à : 
Qn no part of the body are there mow than thirteen serios of n 

scales, (on the posterior only eleven). This is exactly the number 
observed on two Penang specimens by Cantor (vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. XVI, p. 933), while G ünt fer : 
gives “fifteen rows," which may either be a mistake, or possibly 

| the Borneo specimens possess fifteen rows, for Giinther’s 

S description may have been taken from them, there being no Penang 

specimen recorded in the British Museum Catalogue. Having 





alluded to the accurate description of Dr. Cantor, I hardly need 

ts to remark that there can be no doubt of the identity of the species . " 
e with the one recorded by G ii n t h er. 

1 53.  Chrysopelea ornata, Sh a w, (G ü n t h., l. cit. p. 298). 7t 
P D The rar. a of Günther is common on Penang. A vertebral : 
— series of spots occurs in all specimens, each spot being formed of 

[4 three or four (or more) scales which are of a beautiful coral red in 










the live snake, but become yellow in spirit. In one specimen, the 

right loreal is on the left side united with its next posterior frontal, 

the other shields are normal ; such abnormities in the arrangement ‘ 

of the shields of the head, differing on the two sides, are extremely 
common. In all specimens the ventrals have a narrow blackish 


wee 
- edge, except those on the throat and for a short distance beyond, ` 
Y the last two in front of the anus are usually bifid. The maxilary 
- teeth are all nearly equal, the last is often scarcely larger than the 
vers, but in two apparently male specimens I have.observed tho —— — — 
~~ a 4 2 1 AIT cf | 
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As regards the habits of this snake, there seems to me to be 
a great deal of truth in Cantor's statement, that it is more fre- 
quently found on the ground between grass than on trees. I have 
myself caughton the Penang hill several specimens, all in grass or 
between low bushes along the edge of the feot path. Only once I 
saw a specimen on a bush, though not high up, but there can be 
little doubt that the snake makes also nmple use of its eminent 
adaptness for movements on the trees. It is remarkable that this 
species seems to feed almost exclusively upon species of GEckorrpag, 
six specimens that I have examined at Penang all had parts of 

* them in their stomach. 
= 

54. Chrysopelea pubescens, Gray, (Gün t h., loc. cit. p. 299). 

I obtained a single specimen on Penang hill; it appears to be 
rars It has 15 rows of scales on which the apical grooves are 
scarcely traceable, The shields of the head are normal, the vertical 
remarkably narrow, the posterior two-thirds of its length with con- 
cave sides; the occipitals are large and with narrow obtuse ends 
posteriorly. 3 

The ground colour of the snake is a pale ashy grey, all over very 
minutely checkered with brown and white; some of the scales of 
the vertebral series have larger brown blotches, forming on the 
posterior half of the body an interrupted vertebral series; the | 
posterior part of the head and neck nre distinctly rufous brown. 

A pale streak runs along the median suture of the two pairs 
‘of frontals, another whitish streak runs from behind the eye poste- 
| riorly, bounded above and below with a brownish streak, a longi- 

- » tudinal brown streak occupies the middle of the neck; the rest of 

_ the head above is checkered and marbled with minute white dots 

and brown streaks ; the upper labials are white, partially marked 

with brown dots ; the lower parts of the head also white with minute __ 

E. brown specks. The throat is in the live snake of a beautiful yellow, = 
EH this colour fading gradually until in about one-third the anterior | 
V eem of the body it has changed to greyish brown ; the parts below 
= have a more distinct brown tinge than above, where it is more 
— grey. Total length 283, of which the tail is 8} inches; ventrals 
: 299, anal bifid, subcaudals 136 pairs. 
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' Fam. — PSAMMOPHIDA. 


55. Psammophis condanurus, Morr, (G iin th, L cit. p. 291). 


Idem, Theo bald, Journ, Linu. Soc, Zool, 1867, vol. X., Cat, Burm. Rept., 
extract, p. 43. 


Phayresn $aabellina, T Ino 0 b., ibidem, and Catal, Ropt. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
1868, p. 51. - 

The head in this snake is elongately oval, obtusely rounded in 
front, distinct from neck in young specimens, but a little lesa so 
in full grown onos; scales in 17 rows, smooth, lanceolate,” those of 
the two last rows on each sido rathor larger and sub-quadrangular. 
The rostral shield often reaches to the upper surface of the head, 
and is posteriorly broadly rounded. The nostril is, in all speci- - ka 
mens which I have examined, in one fone shield ; it is situated , 
almost centrally and a distinct slit divides the lower portion of tho 
nostril, but the upper is entire, though generally a faint gxoovo " 
extends from the nostril to the upper margin of the shield, 

The fourth and last maxillary teeth are remarkably strongly 
enlarged and grooved at the outer bases, the latter is enclosed in a 
special pouch. Sometimes the two small teeth between the first [ 
and fourth are barely traceable. . 

I have received several specimens of this spocies through my 
collector from the sub-ITymalayan hills south of Simla (between 2 
J and 5,000 feet), and judging from these, the snake does not appear 

‘to be locally rare. The coloration is in all very much like that of a ^N 
JPegu specimen presented by Mr. Theobald to the Asiatic | 
Society Museum, and differs considerably from that recorded by. 
Dr Günther. 

Above, isabellino brown, little darker in young than in old | 
specimens. A median yellowish streak runs from tho base of the 
rostral shield along the suture of the two pairs of frontals, divides 
— at the base of the posterior frontals, the two branches continuing 
a subparallel undulating lines to the end of the occpitals, enclosing 
TEM or three irregular yellowish spots, or a short streak, aad Shoei 
E extending along the whole of the dorsal region of the body, becoming, — 

- however, obsolete at the upper base of the tail. a sooend yo y vit ho 
| Theobal 
F y; msn Mr. Theobald ens n 
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band originates at the top of the rostral shield, continues on either 
side along the supraciliary edge, and up to the tip of the tail; these 
two lateral bands aro broader than the dorsal ones. <A third broad 
band begins at the base of the rostral shield includes the upper labials 
and also extends the whole lengMf of the body to the tip of the 
tail; these two bands are the widest, and each occupies the base of 
the ventrals and half the width of the adjoining scale, it is below 
bounded by a black line which becomes first apparent on the 
posterior part of tho neck. All the other yellowish bands noted 
above are also black margined. 
Below, uniform yellowish or whitish, sometimes with a faint 
bluish tinge. e 
P 
Fum. DEYOPHIDÆ. 


50. Tragops fronticinetus, G ü n t h., (L cit. p. 304). 

There are in this species slight variations to be observed in the 
arrangement of the shields, &e. One, or both, anterior points of 
the anterior frontals touching the nasal are occasionally detached. 
The so-called detached postions of the anterior upper labials do 
not as a rule correspond in number and position with the true 
upper labials; the latter vary in number from 6-8, each of the two 
last ones being sometimes (though not commonly) divided into two. 

When alive, the colour is grass green with a yellowish tinge 
especially on the forepart of the body and a slight bluish tinge 
along the whole of the under side, except the chin which is white. 
Theobald, (Journ. Lin. Soc. Zool. vol. X,) says that the colour 
is “ bronze brown" which I never observed, in the live snake at 


least; it may be local and refer to very old specimens, or such in 


spirit. It is a true brackish water species; I found it abundant on 
the bushes near the mouth of the Moulmein river subject to the 
influence of the tide. Tt is as readily seen diving and swimming in 
the water, as climbing up a high bush or tree, and hiding itself 


| = in the groon foliage. It always takes refuge in the water when - 
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34+ 4, occasionally with small portions detached from various 


shields behind the occipitals. Lower labials 10-11, the first pair 
fo asuture, the 7th-9th are the largest; two pairs of enlarged 


— General colour a beautiful coral red, above and below, head with i 
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57. Dipsas hexagonotus, Blyth, Pl. XI, Fig. 4. 

Idem, Blyth, Journ. Asiat, Soc. Bengal, XXIV, p. 360; Günth or, 
l. cit. p. 311. - 

Body slender, laterally very much compressed, tail roundish; scales 
smooth, in from 17-21 series (according to age,) those of the ver- 
tebral series hexagonal andgonspicuously enlarged, ventrals 250-270, 
anal bifid, subcaudals 120-140. Head very large as compared with 
the slender body, moderately convex above; rostral broader than 
high, scarcely reaching to the top of the head ; anterior frontals half 
the size of the posterior, obtusely rounded in front, vertical moder- 





-ate, pentagonal, with concave sides, broader posteriorly than ante- & 


riorly, the hinder sides forming a rectan$le ; supraciliaries large, as 
long as the vertical and each as broad as the latter near its poste- 
rior end; occipitals large irregularly pentagonal, the lateral front — — * 
angle of each just touching the upper postocular. Nostril rather 
large between two nasals, loreal squarish, narrower above and 
somewhat higher than long; one large preocular, reaching to tlie 
top of the head, but not extending tothe vertical ; eye very large 
and prominent; two subequal postoculars, the lower a little smaller 
than the upper. Upper labials 8, low, third, fourth and fifth enter 
the orbit; temporals small usually 3 + 3+ 3 or 4, sometimes 2 + 


shields; very often thore nre two pairs of moderately enlarged 





chin shields, the first is the larger and forms a suture, the shields _ 
of the second pair are diverging and usually separated by a few 
smaller shields. . 


a greenish smaragdine tinge above, a small black spot on each of 


the occipitals appears constant, some have a similar black dot on ` > 
the vertical, or a short median streak on the anterior half of it; — 


^ 


gain others have a short lateral streak on each of the oceipitals; on — 
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I have lately obtained a beautiful small specimen ofthis species 
through Mr. Homfray from Port Blair, Andaman islands, and I 
think there gan be little doubt of its being distinct from D. bubalina, 
Klein. "The size of the head with its short broad snout, and the 
form of the vertical readily distinguish it from this last. My speci- 
men is omly 11} inches, of which the tail is 24; the scales aro 
perfectly smooth, on neck in 17, near the middle of the body in 
19 series, the coloration perfectly agrees with that recorded by 
Blyth. 

In the Asiatic Society's collection, there* are four specimens: all 
rather bleached, the red colour having changed into a dull reddish 
grey ; they are all from the’ Andamans (see Mouat's Adventures and, 
Researches among the Andaman Islanders, 1863, p. 366). The largest 
specimen measures 18 inches of which the tail is 3}, scales smooth 

» in 2lerows, ventral 267, subgaudals 126; in another specimen, 17 
inches long, there are very minute apical grooves perceptible on the 
middle rows of scales; it is possible that in the more adult snake, 
the apical grooves are better developed, though the species does not 
seem to grow to a very larg» size. 

With regard to Blyth's D. nigromarginata, Theobald 
already observes (Cat. Rept. Mus. Asiat. Soc., 1868, p. 61) that its 
identity with D. bubalina is doubtful, and such certainly appears to 
be the case. 'The Khasi type specimen seems to be more slender, 
with a more distinct elongated head, and with markedly elongated 
pointed scales without apical grooves. -Typical specimens of bubalina 
must be examined in order to decide the question, for in every other 
respect both species, no doubt, are very closely allied. 


58. Dipsas multifasciata, Bly th, Pl. XI, fig. 6. 

(G ün t h., 1. cit. p. 313). < 

A very fine isi of this species has been obtained by my 
collector in the about Simla; it measures 3943 inches of which 
the tail is 74; scales smooth in 21 rows, those of the vertebral series 
conspicuously larger than others, most of which possess a very mi- 
nute subapical groove; ventrals 248, anal large, semilunar entire, 
subcaudals 106, Theshields of the head are regular and quite simi- 


— larly distributed as those of D. trigonata ; but the head itself appears 
26 
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to be a little longer than in that species, In the figured specimen the 
nasnls are markedly long, and the loreal touches on both sides the 
orbit with its posterior lower angle, reducing the anterior anteocu- 
lar to a considerably small size; this is, however, evidently not the 
rule, for in Bl y t h’ s original specimen, the loreal is of a normal 
shape, though tbe posterior lower angle is greatly prolonged; 
on the right side it does ngt reach the orbit, on the left it does, 
however, touch it; on the right side there is only one temporal, on 
the left, two narrow ones, touching the two. postoculars. 
General colour light brown above, with a dorsal series of black 
irregular spots, single on. the neck, double and obliquely placed 
„on the body ; the sides are marked with*short black bands which ts 
in “position alternate with the dorsal spéts, and in addition to these 
_ 7. there are small black dots at the base of the ventrals, each 
again corresponding to one dorsal spot. In Blyth’ s original | 
. ‘specimen which is a young one, the interspaces between the dorsal 
black spots are yellowish white, Which colour seems to disappear 
with age. Head marbled with black above, with two not very 
clearly defined subparallel blackish baeds on the occipitals, one 
single median on the neck, and one extending from the eye towards 
and across the angle of the mouth; the sutures between the upper 
f labials and parts of the lower labials are black, Lower parts 
* greenish white, all ventrals minutely freckled with black, and each 








with one irregular larger black spot on either side. a 
1 The coloration of this species appears sufficiently characteristic 
J to distinguish it from D. trigonata, in which the lateral bands are 
* ——— with the dorsal, or in fact the latter only extend partially 


€ 

$. to the sides; but I cannot see what difference there exists between V 
EM multifasciata and D. Ceylonensis, G iin t h., (l. cit. p. 314); the ‘th 
: coloration of both seems almost identical, only in the latter species 
the head is apparently shorter, and the preoctilag largor, almost 
WT. Eas to the vertical. 










Fam. LvcopnoNTID.E. - 

| $9. Lycodon striatus Shaw. (@iinth., l. cit. p. 318). m 
us e speeimen, obtained by my collector in the lower hi hills ab 
a, measures 15} inches, of which the tail is 9&; ven | 
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subeaudals 57 ; anterior frontals narrowly truncated in front and be- 
coming gradually wider posteriorly ; vertical as long as broad anteri- 
orly, occipitals about one-fourth longer ; other shields normal. | Co- 
lour above blackish brown, with an indistinct collar, and 58 broad- 
ish yellowish white cross bands, irregularly divided and connected 
with each other on the sides; the scales of the tail are brondly 
hexagonal, there are five undulating whitish longitudinal bands on a 
it, the middle one is made up of some larger spots. Chin, especially i 
in front, and the subcaudals mottled greyish, the rest, below, yellow- 
. ish white; each ventral and subcaudal with a distinct black spot 
at its base. 
This is, I believe, the first recorded specimen of this species froyi 
the North West Himalaydés, and others will no doubt also be found ; 
it appears to be common in South India, and.was supposed to be* 
- peculiar to the Peninsula., In Russel’s figure, the transverse 
dorsal bands are somewhat wider and less numerous than they are 
in the Himalayan specimen, but there is no other difference between 
the two. l 


60.  Luycodon aulicus, Linn. (G ünth, I- cit. p. 316). 
Xenopeltis unicolor, R ein, The Ob., ex parte, specimen d, quoted from the 
Andamans, Cat, Rept, Asiat. Soc. Museum, p. 61. 
Tytleria, hypsirlinoides, T h eo b a 1 d, (typo) ibidem, p. 66. 
" 2 2 Journ, Linn. Soc., Zool, vol. X, ex- 
tract, Cat, Burmese Reptiles, p. 49. 
‘In his Catalogue of Reptiles in the Asiatice Society’s Museum, 
which was written in 1865, but unfortunately not published till 1868, 
Mr. Theobald placed one full grown unicolored Andaman 
specimen under Xenopeltis unicolor,* and another still larger unico- 
» .. loured specinien, also from the Andamans, he called 7ytleria hypsi- 
 rhinofdes ; this last is apparently the same which Blyth in Jour- —— 
mal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1860, vol, XXIX, p. 110 quotes as - 
« Lycodon aulicus, (L.) Uniformly coloured variety." 
.1 have examined both the specimens, and there can be no doubt 
— TES to their identity with Lycodon aulicus. The peculiar depressed — | 
v head. with a broad flat snout is alluded to by Mr. Theobald 
| ^ Thi evidently is an — mistake; the snake resembles in its uniform : 


 1nicolor, and Mr. Th eobald, when noting it, rider x 
k > it out of the bottle. 
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in his reference to the similarity of this snake with ZZypsirhina, 
though I don't think that there really exists such a particularly 
great similarity between both. Among the 50 or 60 specimens of 
ALycodon aulicus which I saw, and of which I received numerous 
- specimens from the Andamans and Nicobars, I found a good deal 
of variation (though no essential ones) among the shields of the 
head. In some specimens nly the third and fourth upper labials 
enter the orbit, in others the fourth and fifth, but as a rule 
all three enter the orbit. I never found more than one elongat- 
4 ed loreal and one anteocular, but there are either two or three . 
it. — postoculars, and the differences often occur in one and the same 
E ^ specimen on the two sides of the head. *The temporal shields are 
usually quite similar to the other scales, generally there are two 
Yin contact with the postoculars, and the upper one is somewhat 
more elongated than the lower. Sometimes the upper is confluent 
with the occipitals, as likewise one or two shields following it ; in. 
other specimens again, the lower first temporal seems to have be- | 
come obsolete or confluent with the adjoining labials; in both £ 
= these cases, there is only one temporal i» contact with the postocu- : 
— — lars, and these differences are again often to be observed on the two 
sides of the head of one and the same specimen. There are almost 
invariably nine upper and ten lower labials; the first pair of the 
— latter forms a suture, followed by two pairs of elongated chin shields, 
‘i and the sixth lower labials are always the largest; the anterior * E 
 frontals are always smaller than the posterior &c,, Ke. 
Comparing Mr. Th eobald's description of Zytleria — 
i — moides, there is actually no difference in the structure of the snake 
from. L. aulicus, as Mr. Theobald himself, I ‘believe, now admits. ~ 
NEN the specimen referred to X. unicolor, there is only one temporal 
E dn contact with the postoeulars, In both, the dentition is typical, 
^ (en / ia as an enlarged front fang, followed by small teeth in the 


and — wn. ‘Some of the Andaman specimens EE, sumer suç i 
small brown specks, the prevalent colour being yellowish wh te 

others are chiefly brown with large yellowish- transvereo — 
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Full, or nearly full, grown specimens become uniform brown above, 
whitish below. The upper brown colour is distinctly defined from 
the lower white one at the lateral angle of the ventrals. In one 
of my Nicobar specimens this angle is pure white, and more than 
the basal half of each ventral is ashy brown, the subcaudals are 
nearly all white. This same specimen has the whole length of the* 
body a median dorsal pale yellowish brown band, and one or two 
hardly conspicuous darker bands on either side. However, it must 
be remarked that this uniform colouring is not always a sign of 
maturity; it seems to We rather local, for there are often large 
specimens seen with various spots and blotches of brown and 

= yellow. — 

Steindachner(Novira Rept. p. 74) quotes Z. aulicus from 
Java and from Amoy, which againgindicates the relation of the ^ 
Nicobar to the Javaen Heptile fauna, and of both through the 
Andamans to Arracan and Burma. Fitzinger appears to have 
favoured the species also with a new name, L. capucinus. . 


61. TZoetragonosoma hrer», Cantor, (variat.) PL XI, Fig. 3, 
(G ü n t h. Ll cit. p. 320). 

I have obtained a fine specimen of what appears to be an adult 
of this species from Banca, but as it shews some marked differences 
from the type, I have given a view of the head and append a de- 
Beription, in order to facilitate comparison. 

Body slender, head depressed, distinct from neck, long, with 
a broad rounded snout. Scales smooth in 17 rows, those of the back 
larger than at the sides, hexagonal or pentagonal ; total length 314 
inches, of which the tail is 65", being very slender; ventrals 223, 
anal bifid ; subcaudals 84. 

Rostral shield low, much broader than high, deeply indented at the 
c base, anterior frontals irregularly squarish, about one-third the size 

of the posterior ; vertical subtrigonal, with convergent sides which 

are, however, somewhat irregular and incline tó form an angle near 

the posterior end; supraorbitals of moderate size, shorter than 
vertical; oceipitals much longer than broad, obtusely and narrowly 

— truncate behind ; upper labials 9, the first is the smallest, the second 
d largest, the third, fourth and fifth enter the orbit; the — 
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part of the second and the upper anterior edge of the third are in 
contact with the posterior frontal ; anteocular one, postoculars three 
on the right, two on the left side, the lowest being united to the 
fifth labial ; temporals 2 + pl. ; pupil large, vertical ; mental groove 
distinct; 9 lower labials, each nearly corresponding to each upper, f 
*the first pair forms a long suture ; three pairs of chin shields, the first 
is divergent above, the last behind, 

Colour deep blackish brown above with some very minute white 
specks at the sides of the head and on the body; uniform ruddy or 
dark brown below. The fifth and sixth teeth in the upper jaw are 
much enlarged; after a short gape they are followed by 12 smaller 
decth, the next ones behind the fangs dre the smallest and they 
gradually but slightly increase toward® the posterior end; very 

-numerous small teeth on the palate; the third tooth on each side in 
the lower jaw is the largest. . 

Comparing the form of the head of our specimen with G ii n- 

th er's figure of the type, the vertical is seen to be longer 
A in the former and of a subtriangular shape, but there appears to 
r be an inclination to pentagonal form; ie tho, other shiolds thero is 
y no essential difference. "The snout of our specimen is decidedly 
| —7 much broader, but I attribute this simply to the development of the 
l front fangs of the jaws, for similar, or even greater, variations can be 
in the different stages of age in all the LvcopoxTIDAE ; the 

— is placed a little higher in our specimen than in thë ` 












Dr. Giinther says that in tho young type specimen there 
— — are eleven distant buff cóloured rings round the body and tail, but 
— that the posterior become obsolete with age, only the three or four * 
— — anterior remaining visible, This last observation evidently refers to A 
the only other known specimen of the #pocies, Lye. ophiteoides of- 
| le eker, (from Borneo), which Dr. Günther considers iden- 
—— My specimen is 4} —— 
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the young one! The change from variegated to uniform colouring 
in most of the Lvcopoxrib/e, ns far as we know them when adult, 
is a remarkable fact which commends itself to further investigation 
by Herpetologists. I would have scarcely hesitated to describe the 
above noted specimen under a new specific name, had I not seen 
those most remarkable changes in coloration of Zycodon aulicus, for . 
they appear simply to repeat themselves gn Zefragonosoma, 





Fam. PYTHONIDÆ. 
62. Python molurus, Linn. (G ü n th., L cit. p. 331). 


In a young (14 foot long) specimên from the Wellesley Pro- 
vince, there are on the le& side 1 supra, 4 post-, 2 infra-, and 2 


;ante-oculars ; on the right sido only 1 infra-ocular ; similar abnormi- 


ties being very common in other snakes also. On each side there 
are 11 upper labials, the sixth's placed below the orbit, but none 
enters it, the two first are provided with long pits; 19 lower labials 
on each side, narrow and long, of the first eight each has above an 
irregular blackish spot, the second, third, fourth and fifth are 
slightly impressed but not deeply pitted; the 12th and 13th low 
labials each also has a black spot,and the large blackish blotch begins 
on one side on the 14th, on the other on 15th labial. The number of 
scales round the body was in several male specimens nearly nor- 
mal, 65, as stated by G ün th er, but of six specimens which $ 


dave examined, scarcely in two were the number of shields and 


scales on the head perfectly similar and equally numerous, This 
species is certainly less frequent in the Malayan peninsula than the 


Tat 


+ next, but I have seen several specimens obtained in the Wellesley 
|» province. 


63. Pythen reticulatus, Sohn oid. (Günth, L cit, p. 330). V 
Blyth (Journal, Asiatic Society B., XV, 1846, p. 377) was 
_eorrect in supposing that it is this species which occurs on the Nico- — "E 


E I have lately obtained from Camorta one specimen measur- * = 





deg 110 inches, of which the tail is 14 inches; scales round the © 
 ventrals 323, some of the before last bifidg last - E 

; subeaudals 98. Behind the posterior frontale 
once pair of largish shields, followed by two other pairs, in —— 
the inm Kauler than the outer, ben. comté — 
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three loreals, two smaller superseding a long lower one ; three ante- 
oculars, one large superseding two small ones, a single labial below 
the orbit. The five first upper labials are deeply pitted on either 
side, and of the lower labials the 9th—13th are pitted. Coloration 
typical, as in Malayan specimens. 


Fan. HowMALOrPSIDX. 


64.  Zfypsirhina plumbea, Boie, (Günther, l. cit. p. 280). 
A specimen from the Irravadi river near Mandaley measures 17 
inches, the head being 4*; inch., and the tail 2} inches; ventrals 122 
of which the last two are bifid, subcaudals 33; the anterior frontal 
às fully two-thirds the width of both the posterior, occipitals obtu®ely 
pointed behind ; each anterior chin-shield fully one-third longer than 
one posterior. Colour above and on the front of the chin slightly 
extending backward, leaden grey, below albescent yellowish with a 
median brownish line on the lower part of the body extending to 
the subcaudals, where it is as usually most distinct. Other 
specimens from Moulmein don't differ from G ünther's and 
Theobald's account of the snake. e 
65. Cerberus rhynchops, Schneid. (Gün th, l. cit. p. 279). 
This is a very common species about Amherst, occurring in 
brackish and in pure sea water together with J/ipistes hydrinus ; but 
unlike this last, it goes far inland, and haunts with equal ferocity 
after fish &c., in fresh water pools, &e. Orie half grown speci- 
men from Amherst, measured 27 inches, the tail being 4:6 inches; 
it has has only 144 ventrals, but 64 subeaudals. Scales always in 26 
rows. The largest specimens measures 50 inches. All specimens are 
above greenish grey, when young with numerous blackish cross 
bands above, and, below, sometimes almost wholly black with only a 
few whitish or pale blotches ; with age the upper cross bands become 
less distinct, being partially broken up into spots, until they dis- 
appear; a black strip begins on either side at the snout, passes 
through the eye, touches the angle of the mouth and disappears on 
the posterior part of the neck ; upper labials and sides'of head pale. 
Tho number of upper labials sometimes rises us high as 12; tho 
last five being small and corresponding to only three superimposed 
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shields which represent the true labials; all the upper as well as the 
lower labials, and all the shields of the head are finely granular. In 
a specimen from the Nancowry haven (Nicobars) there are ten upper 
labials, the last two corresponding to only one upper portion. This 
specimen is uniform dark greenish above, on the last three series of 
scales on either side conspicuously yellowish; ventrals, to a great 
extent, and the subcaudals wholly black ; the black eye streak is 
hardly perceptible; total length 26 inches, of which the tail is 4} 
inches, ventrals 152, subcaudals 53. 
A specimen from the Andamans measures 327 inches, of which 
the tuil is 64, being remarkably long ; the dark cross bands above 
r are rather distinct, and the whole of the lower parts is moglLl» 
black; there are 11 upper labials, the last four corresponding to 
only two upper portions; ventrals 149, subeaudals 63. Another 
specimen is quite similar, but has a row of large blackish spots on 
dach side of the body, and a narrow central black line along the 


ventrals. 


G6.  Hipistes hydrinus, Cant. (G ü n t h., l. cit. p. 287). 

This is a very common species at the mouth of ds Moulmenn 
river, especially near Amherst; it lives almost entirely upon fish, 
and may be said to be rather a brackish than a salt water inhabi- 
tant. The largest specimen, I obtained, measured 224 inches, 
of which the tail is ouly 14; ventrals 165, subcaudals 27. I 
have seen about 50 live specimens and all had the tail remark- 
ably short, the number of subcaudals varying from 22-35, the 
terminal scale.being always very strong and conically produced ; 
‘the number of rows of scales varied from 38 to 42. The supraor- 


3 bital is occasionally divided in two; there are two pairs of chin 
shields, one behind the other in one row, the two first are large, in 
| contact with 4—5 broad labials, each second is only one-third of 


"EXAM the length of one first ; sometimes a third pair of chin shields is 
5 indicated. 
$ Young specimens often have a marked yellowish green tinge ; n- 
ee ‘older ones are above dull greenish grey with 38—45 broad bluish - 
: Mack t transverse bands, generally a little narrower than the intero 
^s the! lower parts are pale yellowish and the median portion of * 
27 | aye 
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the ventrals mostly tinged or finely checkered with dark grey. The 
snake is considered by the natives to be poisonous, though of course 
without any reason. When placed on the ground it moves without 
difficulty and, as Dr. Canto r says, does ** not offer to bite," but 
when excited it is very fierce, attacking everything that comes near. 
Having been assured by the natives of the dangerous bite of this : 
snake, I took, on leaving Amherst, two live specimens in my boat, for 

the purpose of making some experiments during a prolonged row up 

the river, in order to see whether the bite would have any effect 

upon fish or fowl, but my men got so alarmed that I had to kill the 

snakes. "There is, however, no doubt that the species is harmless. 





T Cantoria, Girard, (Günther, g. cit. p. 277). 
E. D. Cope (Proc. Acad. N. S. Phil., 1866, p. 312,) first ob- 
served that //ydrodipsas, Peters, is identical with Cantoria, an e 
opinion which is also endorsed by Reinhardt, anda compa- 
rison of Peters figure in Monathsb. Berlin Akad., 1859, p. 270, 
fig. 1, leaves no doubt about it; the Bornean species Z/ydrodipsas 
elapiformis, P e t ers, also appears to bathe same as Cant. elongata, 
in which case, however, the former specific name will have the 
priority. 
va 67. Cantoria Dayana, n. sp., Pl. XI, Fig. 5. 

Body long, slender, subcylindrical, head not distinct from neck 
obtusely rounded in front. Scales smooth, elongately hexagonal a 
in 19 series, ventrals 268, anal bifid, subcaudals 56, in two rows. 
= Rostral pentagonal, broad, deeply indented below, very narrow 
above, with concave sides ; anterior frontal almost linear, in contact 
with the rostral, little widening posteriorly, separating the two large 
.. elongately quadrangular nasals, and scarcely longer than these ; pos- 
terior frontals two, each irregularly hexagonal, forming a short su- 
ture, and being in contact with the anterior frontal, the nasal, loreal, 
pre- and supra-oculars; vertical large six sided, with an obtuse | | 

"t angle i in front, with very slightly converging sides, posteriorly form- 

* ing y almost a rectangle; occipital considerably longer than. vertical, — 

» and slightly diverging posteriorly ; supraciliaries lesu 

Five hi gh upper labials, the suture of the third and fo um — 
e eye, but none enters the orbit; brad quid a ics ci P 
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longer than high ; one narrow but high pre-ocular, reaching to the 
top of the head, and in contact with the posterior frontals ; two 
post-oculars, the lower one forming the edge of the orbit and joining 
the pre-oeular; temporal 1 + a there being one conspicuously 
large, second temporal behind the first in contact with the occipitals. 
Eight lower labials, the two first form a short suture and are 
followed by two pairs of subequal chin-shields. 

Colouf above dull yellow with numerous broad bluish black 
bands, separated on the back by narrower interspaces, becoming 
rapidly wider at the sides, and the black bands are obsolete before 
they reach the ventrals ; «on the posterior part of the body some of 
the bands are confluent, gnd on the tail they even partially feffu 
rings; head “vith a yellow band across the posterior frontals, dark 
on the top (including the eyes), with a fow yellow spots on the 
oecipitals and vertical; below uniform pale yellow with a dusky 
greenish tinge along the middle of the ventrals. 

There are four teeth in each maxillary, the last is the largest and 
— grooved; on one side one small additional tooth is be- 

een the first and second, and another one between this and the 
third. 

A single specimen was obtained by me near Amherst at the 
mouth of the Moulmoin river in brackish water; it measures 30} 
inches of which the tail is 34. In coloration and general habit it 
strongly resembles //ipistes Aydrinus, in company of which it was 
procured, but it appears to be very rare. Captain G. E. Fryer 
sent about ten fishermen for me to work; they brought in one morning 
at least 60 specimens of Zipistes hydrinus and a great many Cerberus, 
but only a single specimen of this new species. 1 have grent plea- 
sure in naming it after my friend, Surgeon F. Da y, whose pleasant 
company made my short stay in the neighbourhood of Moulmein 
quite as instructive, as it was a source of recreation and of pleasure, 





Fam, BLAPIDÆ. 


68, Bangurus caeruleus, Bchneid. (Günt h. l. cit. p. 343). 
—— A specimen obtained by Br. Day at Bassein (Brit. Burma) 
measures 41 inches of which the tail is 5} inches ; ventrals 224, sub- 
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caudals 52; back crossed with 52 transverse oblique bands, indis- 
tinct on the neck, narrow along the vertebral series, but broad at 
the sides, some of them extending at their base over the length of 
3-4 scales, others being bifid, and consequently narrow ; some of the 
ventrals with lateral dark spots on the posterior two-thirds of the 
body, along the central line checkered with dark, and each of the 
subcaudals has a blackish spot near the centre. 

. This species appears to be very rarein Burma ; Mr. T higo bald 
(Cat. Rept. Brit. Burma, extract p. 62, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. 
vol. X) observes that he never obtained it himself, neither in Pegu, 
nor in Tenasserim. 








— 


| 69. Ophiophagus elaps, Sc h 1 e g., PI. xf, fig. 7 ; (G ün t h., l. cit. 
14 





"Bor p. 34 1). 
V. — "The variety described by Mr. Theobald from Burma (Jeur- . 
ee nal Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. X, extract, p. 60) also occurs on the 
Andamans, but does not appear to be common. Mr. Réep- 
i storff obtained near Port Blair a specimen of nearly six feet 

— in length, it is uniform olive brown alsove on the anterior one 

fourth of the body, then a number of distant transverse 

f. yellówish bands with black edges begin to appear, and continue | 
up to the tail, where each scale has a yellowish centre with black 
ES edges, and besides that there are numerous marrow black bands » 

i onit. Below, the front part is uniform yellowish white, in the ~ 


middle only a few ventrals are black edged, on the posterior part. 
- all the venfrals and subcaudals are half yellowish half black. The 
three first subeaudals, two about the middle, and one a little further. 
on are entire, all others bifid. The poisonous gland is rather 
. elongated and situated immediately behind the posterior angle of 


the eye, extending to the tympanoid region. — — | d 
M 
1 





— 
— 


SE : Considering the general characters of this species, its form, colo- | 
t ation of the adult, number of rows of scales and the shields of the ——— 
— head, there would hardly seem sufficient reason for separating ELA NEN 3 
Eee distinct from Naja, the only difference from the latter m 
ip the — of two large shields behind the occipitals, . and ita 
thes 'e not resent, it would be often almost — to d ess B 
guis N. frin from. 0. pape, s for. in ma any va ties of both. 
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the colouring is fouhd to be quite the same, and in some of rzpu- 
dians the temporals are in position, size and number perfectly iden- 
tical with those of e/aps. This last, when disturbed, raises the 
| front part of the body exactly like n Cobra, but does not distend 
the neck to any considerable extent, though it has it distinctly 
flattened, as is also the case in some varieties of fripudians. 

The young of O. elaps is so thorou®#hly different in coloration 
from the fall grown snake, that few would hesitate in considering 
it'a new species. Dr. Da y obtained N. E. of Moulmein a specimen 
(see fig. 7, pl. xi) measuring 20} inches, of which the tail is 
3} inches, ventrals 262, anal very large, subcaudals 87; the first 5 

x entire, the others bifid. The head is broader and flatter, as cop 
pared with thaj of adult sphcimens, the snout is remarkably short, 
blunt, the occipitals longer than in any old specimens I have seen ; 
othei*shields and scales normal. The coloration is pure jet black, 
the snout, a band in front of the eyes, a third posterior to them, 
broken up into larre spots, a forth across the posterior end of the 
occipitals broken up into six spots, 32 narrow equidistant rings on 
the body directed forward abng the dorsal line, and 11 rings on the 
tail as wellas its extreme tip are yellowish white; chin and throat 
uniform yellowish ; the rings of the body become much wider on the 
belly, leaving only black bands of 2-4 shields width between them ; 

* on the posterior part the black prevails, the white bands become in- 
: terrupted, but om the tail the rings are again complete, Dr. G ü n- 
ther noticesthe coloration of a young O. e/aps, but as Jit is not 
usually known, I have given a figure of the specimen alluded to. In 
the old snake the white bands gradually become less distinct and 
sometimes nearly quite disappear, the black colour being also re- 
placed by uniform brown. The general character of coloration of 
the young elaps most markedly recalls that of Xenurelaps ban- 
guroides, of which we as yet only know young specimens. 





70, Naja tripudians, M err. (G ün th., 1. cit. p. 338). 
(^ young specimen, (14 inches of which tho tail is 2} inches) 
"om the neighbourhood of Kotegurh (elevation between 5 and 






00 feet), is uniform olive grey above, whitish below, with three. | 


bi i k sh cross bands on the neck, on the upper side of which only 
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a few blackish marks are indicated; scales id” 23 rows, posterior 
frontals markedly smaller than the anterior, which form only a 
very narrow suture, eighth upper labials, the second and third small, 
situated below the posterior nasal shield, the fourth and fifth enter 
the orbit, the eight labial is the longest of all, but only as high as 
the second and third; the first lower labials form a long suture ; 
the preanal is entire but Aeoply grooved in the middle, the groove 
beginning at the previous shield ; the second and third #eubcaudals 

are entire. 
I have often observed uniformly olive coloured full grown speci- 
mens on the hilla between Simla and Missdri and the plains, but 
“whether they offer similar variations in the head shields, as the 
young form I have just noted, I am unfortunately ypt in a position 
to ascertain just at present. a 
This wide spread «pecies also occurs on the Andaman islands, but 
does not seem to be Ommon. One specimen, 22 inches long, lately 
sent to me by Mr. Homfray is, above, markedly blackish brown 
^ with very numerous, narrow,transverse, slightly angular pale bands, 
" the angles being directed forward ; a *Tngle large pale spot with a 
blackish centre on the middle of the neck; below, the chin and 
anterior part of the throat are yellowish, followed by two indistinet, 
broad, dark cross bands ; the rest of the lower part is greenish ashy, 
the subcaudal scales are divided by a zigzag blackish line. A full * | 
ad grown snake from the Andamans does not exhibit*any difference ~ 
4 from tho pontinental form. The species is as yet unknown at the L 

h Nicobars. 


pr 71. Callophis intestinalis, L a u r. (Gunther i di p MES 
| lreceived a speeinen of this interesting spocios from Upper 
Burma. It is brown with the pale dorsal streak one scale broad ; the | 
gk borders on either «ido are not very gonepiceses; e — — 
liuꝛti.⸗ C rmm totem Sat ae calen. Vons · 
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Q Semowhat more thafi one-third of tho length of the body, running 
along the ventral side and accompanying laterally the alimentary 
and respiratory canal ke. Their anterior half is extremely thin, 
afer which they gradually thicken, terminating in front of the heart 
with club-shaped ends, being here partially surrounded by the pa- 
renchyma of the internal organs. There is a perceptible thickening 
of the muscles to be observed here, and®when soon externally the 
body is slightly thicker where the poison glands terminate. ‘This 
most remarkable physiological phenomenon, consisting in the pro- 
lougation of the poison glands has, to all appearance, ite reason in 
the slenderness of the snake, ite head being so small, that there 
does not seem to be sufficient room for the development of tha 
poison gland ayd of the mullclos required to produce upon it the 
pressure nooessary for the ejection of the poison. 

= J was told that this little snake is more dreaded by tho natives 
of Burma and of Java on account of its bite, thau the cuta parati vely 


gigantic Ophiophagm claps, S c hl o yg. 
Fam livpnormpx, 

72. Enhydrina Falakadyen, Boie, sp., 1827. ~ 

Byn. Enhydrina Bengalesste, Gray, (Günther, L ct. p. 351). 

73. Bnigdrina schistoss, Daoud. (Günther, L cit.) 
* Russell (Ind. Serpents part II, pls. x and xi) very properly 
pointed out the distinction of his Valakadyen agd Heegli patter, aw- 
cording to native accounts. There can be little doubt that he had 
two distinct species before him, but the latter doos not appear to 

be nearly asgommon as the former, at least I can find in the Asiatic 

ees = Poon oF it among many le 
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guous than imbriohted. The head is stout, rather wide at the 
base, with a moderate gape of the mouth, the shields of the u upper “i 
head are in all specimens, I saw, more or less granular ; the scales are 
on the neck (about 2 inches behind the head) in from 38-44 series, 
they are ovately elongated, and very slightly imbricated ; further on 4 
the scales are distinctly hexagonal and round the middle of the body 
in 48-50 longitudinal seriel. The tail is broad, its length being little 
more than one-seventh of the body; one specimen measures 334 
inches, of which the tail is 43. 
The Gopalpore spec imen represents an altogether more slender 
form, and the tail measures a little more than one-tenth of that 
^f the body, being proportionately rather narrow or less high 
than that of Falakadyen. As compared With this last,named species, 
E. schistosa has the head more ovately prolonged, and the gape 





wider, consequently all the shields of the head are also a little*more 8* 
elongated, and all are perfectly smooth; the postocular is in this 
particular specimen united to the fourth upperdabial ; the scales on 
the neck are from 58-60 longitudinal series, they are very much * 


elongated, pointed and imbricated. Fhe body is more compressed 
than in Fala£adyen, the scales on it are along the back much elon- 

gated, imbricated, and carinated, on the sides more oval or hexago- * 
and less distinctly keeled ; round the middle they vary in aus | 
| 66-10 longitudinal series. - 

In coloration, both species appear to be very much alike, and ~ 
thi was probably the principal reason, that they had been considered 
as one and the same species, though G r a y, I think, very correctly 
| remarks ( Viperine snakes, p. 49) when speaking of Eng Valekadyen —— * 
(which i is Boie’s Hydrus Valukadyen,* and the same as Æ. Bengalensis) X 
“Schlege lstafés that ZMoogli patte, Russell,......is@ ' 
half grown specimen of this species; but this is inconsistent with E 


— tu S| sells description and figure of the head shields, jr Ex Pp 


|^" p Pelamis platurus, L i n n. 
— —— (Gü nth, L cit. p, 382). d 
ree from the Orissa coast lias each E ut 
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X A small Specimen, caught I» bo in G. E. F ryer . 
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to the south of Ceylon is uniformly black above, yellow at the sides 
and below, with remarkably elongated long blackish brown spots at 
the sides; tail roticulated with yellow aud black; the scales are 
almost smooth. | 

The species was taken also near the Andamans and the Nicobars ; 
it seems to be common all througW* the eastern seas. 


: 
Fam. CnorALIDXE. 


Trimeresurus, Lac e p. 

The ditficulty in discriminating various species of this genus is 
well known. There is hardly a single character which could be 
confidently relied upon a& constant, but the average number of 
rows of the scales and theireform, as well as the shape of the head 
appear to be more useful in the determination of species than any 
othe, character, this of course applying to specimens of about 
equal size. The number of small shields behind the rostral is very 
variable, and the second upper labial is sometimes divided in two 
parts on one side, while it remains single on the other in one and the 
same specimen ! The size ofthe supraciliaries is, however, tolerably 
constant. 

The effect of the bite of a Trimeresurus does not as a rule appear 
to be nearly so fatal, as is for instance that of Daboia Russell. This 
is often due to the difficulty accompanying the ready use of the long 
and rather strongly bent fangs, but mainly, I think, to the smaller 
size of the poison gland. The last is situated in 7rimeresurus along 
the lower posterior edge of the maxillary, covered above by the 
masseter and post-temporal muscles, and laterally only by the skin ; 
its form is simple, not provided with any appendages, as in the 
Cobra. The small size of this gland in some species, us for instance 
in Z. Cantoris from the Nicobars, is very remarkable, for in some 
specimens between 3 and 4 feet in length it is not much longer than 
half an inch, and about a quarter of an inch high, with a canal in 
front, of about half an inch, leading to the fang. Dr. R in k says that, 
during his stay at the Nicobars, he was informed of the existence of 
great many vipers in the jungles, but he never heard of a fatal case 

resulting from their bito. Occasionally, he says, a native was seen 
_ with aswollen foot, but it always soon passed away. I made in- 
* 28 
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quiries on this point when visiting the Nicobars, and was told the 
same account. Subsequently, my collector heard the same from the 
natives who procured for him nearly all the Yrimeresuri which he 
brought back. I believe that the species chiefly live here on insects. 
It really seems that the size of the poison gland, and consequently 
the quantity of secreted poison, varies according to the necessity 
which arises for its use. Ip some specimens of Cantoris the gland is, 
for instance, considerably smaller than in specimens of half the size 
of the allied viridis at Moulmein, or carinatus from the Himalayas, 

I have lately examined about 70 or 80 specimens of Trimeresurus, 
belonging to several species; all these snakes are eminently 
,Urboreal and generally found on high grass or on bushes. 

Theobald, in his Cat. of Repte Asiatic Society’s Museum, 

f PP. 75-76, described two apparently Indian species as T. Andersoni 
| and obscurus. The latter has entirely tho type of the colorationef the 
former, amd is no doubt specifically identical with it. Both have 
25 rows of strongly keeled scales, the former specimen has 182 
ventrals and 56 subcaudals ; the latter also 182 ventrals and 71 sub- 
eaudals, the third and fourth shields being entire. 


























5. T. gramineus, Shaw, (G ün th. 1. cit. p. 388). 

Body grass green; head moderately elongated and high; form 
19-21 rows of large elongated strongly carinated, pointed scales. 
"The species appears common in the Khasi hills and in Assam. 

I have never observed it in the interior of the N. W. Hymalayas, 
though I often procured 7. carinatus, but Dr. G ün ther men- 
tions it even from * Ladak.” It would be interesting to know which 
part of the country is alluded to, for Ladak proper has scarcely any 
arboreal vegetation, except a few poplars and willows in the Indus - 
valley. I passed three times through Ladak (I mean the upper 
Indus valley about Lei and the elevated country on both sides of it), 
but I never saw yet a single snake, and the existence of a Zrimere- 
purus is of all the most improbable in a country situated above 
10,000 feet, and subject to the most rigidly cold climate, so that 
"hardly any arboreal vegetation can thrive. Y 








oses, quite a distinct species, and will be noticed further om. —— 
" * — ^ rp * T" 
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76. Trimeresurus erythrurus, Cantor, (Günther, L cit, 
p. 386). 

The head in this species is elongately oval, more depressed than 
in either Z. gramineus and 7. carinatus ; the usual number of rows 
of scales is 23 in adult specimens, 21 in young ones ; the scales are 
elongated, pointed and strongly carinated. There are mostly 11-12 
upper labials, and usually only one roy of scales between the la- 
bials and the infraoculars. The supranasals form a broad suture 
behind the rostral, but sometimes a sinall azygous shield is present. 
All the specimens, I have seen, had the hips and chin white, the 
lateral line was also always distinctly white, bordered with greenish 
or purple below ; general color uniform green above, tail ruddy. 

I found this spenien common on the limestone hills near Mout- 
mein ; and also Obtained specimens from Upper Burma, from Penang . 
and the Wellesley province ; it is always more slender than Z. cari- 
«atus. One specimen from Moulmein measures 25 inches of which 
the tailis 5, 23 rows of scales, ventrals 157, subcaudals 63 ; another 
young specimen is 104, of which the tail is 2}, scales in 21 rows 
only, ventrals 167, subcaudals 63, the second, fifth and sixth are 
entire, the other bifid. 

A specimen from Java measures 21} inches, it has 170 ventrals 
and 75 subcaudals, the colour of this and of other Penang and 
Javanese specimens always appears to be darker green with a 
bluish tinge, while Moulmein specimens are bright green, but there 
is no difference in structure between both. 


Ti. Trimeresurus carinatus, Gray, (Günt h. l. cit. p. 386). 

This species has 23-25 rows of scales, exceptionally only 22 or 21. 
The scales are elongated, larger than in either of the two last 
named species, sharply carinated ; the head is short and high, there 
being mostly two rows of shields between the infraoculars and the 
labials, the latter are generally ten in number; there are usually 
one or two azygous shields present, very rarely there is no azygous 
shield, but in such a case the supranasals just touch each other, 
not forming a broad suture, as in erythrurus; the supraciliaries 
are very large. The general color is usually green, sometimes 
ihere are large blackish spots at the sides ; the lateral line is either 
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well developed, white, margined with coral red below, or it is absent ; 

tail pale ruddy above, usually equal to one-sixth of the total length. . 
One specimen from Moulmein measures 27} inches, of which the 
tail is 44, scales in 23 rows, ventrals 155, subcaudals 51, one  azy-. 
gous shield. A young specimen from the hills, N. E. of Simla (about 
6000 feet) is LI} inches, of which the tail is 24, ventrales 163, sub- 
caudals 74, the fifth and ninth being entire, An other adult 
specimen from the same locality has no azygous shield, it measures 
35} inches, of which the tail is 5] ; ventrals 173, subcaudals 62; on 
the neck there are 22, round the middle of the body only 21 series 

of scales, the reverse being often the case in other specimens. 
<e Three specimens, in the Asiatic Society's collection, from Bengal, 
each has 25 rows of scales, they are tniform green. It is very 
difficult to distinguish some specimens of this species from grami- 
neus, especially when the number of rows of scales is as low as 21 ; 
such specimens could be referred to either of the species, the only 
criterion in favor of carinatus being the short and rather broad, stout 
head, and the large size of the supraciliaries. 
I have not seen any typical specimens of carinatus "us the Anda- 
mans, those which have been referred to it appear to be really 



























distinct and belong to the next species. . 3 
` 
1 88. Trimeresurus porphyraecus,4 Blyth, Pl. XII, Fig. 2. i 
E å B 1 yt h, Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1860, vol. XXIX, p. 111. | 
Theobald, in Journal Linn. Society London, vol. X, Zool. (Extract, p. 69 - 


Body rather slender with a large elongately triangular head ; scales. 
E usually in 25 series, narrow, elongated, sharply pointed and cari- 
— nated; supranasals small with one large azygous shield between 
— -— them; supraciliaries narrow, asin gramineus ; upper labials 12-14, 
the posterior nine or ten markedly small, the second forms the 
KY front of the facial pit; scales on the head keeled, all of moderate 
—* — size, those on the front part flattened. ET 
i x. h half grown specimen measures 25$ inches of which. the tail is 
; the first labial is united with the nasal ; ventrals 180; anal nar- 
owly proj ecting, semilunar, entire ; subcaudals 55, | 2 
at ene: color above dull green with a fine porphyraceous ; lustre 
p zh out, Bin ab the ponioslo one-third of the b tail wi 
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some indistinct large porphyraceous spots, upper lip and below 
whitish with a greenish tinge; lateral line sometimes indicated, 
but usually not marked at all. 

Mr. Blyth first pointed out the peculiar colouring of this species 
as distinct from that of gramineus, to which he afterwards referred it 
on account of the similar form in the shields of the head. Iu conse- 
quence of the greater number of rowseof scales, and their similar 
form, the species has been considered by G ü n t her 4s identical with 
carinatus ; but, setting aside coloration, the scales of porplyraceus are 
much narrower and more slender, and the ventrals are conspicuously 
narrower and in a greater number present, the supraciliaries narrow, 
the labials more numerous and the head a little less high than 4n 
carinatus. The peculiar poephyraceous tint of the dull green colour 
is very marked, and well preserved specimens can be readily distin- 
guisked by it from either gramineus or carinatus. The species seems 
tolerably common on the Andamans about Port Blair. The specimens 
marked 5 and c of 7. carinatus in Theobald's Cat. of Rept. 
Asiatic Soc., Museum, p. 74, belong to porphyraceus, and probably 
also those marked /, but they are not well preserved, one has only 
23 rows of scales. 


79, Trimeresurus mutabilis, n. sp. Pl. XII, Fig. 5. 

Body slender ; head elongated; rather depressed, with the snout 
moderately narrowed and rounded, equal to about one-twentieth of 
the total length ; tail strongly prehensile and short, being one-sixth 
or one-seyenth (or even less than that) of the total length. 

Scales in 21 series, subquadrangular, slightly keeled, posteriorly 
obtusely pointed ; ventrals from 156-167; anal entire ; subcaudals 
48-62; last scale large conical; head covered with small, sub- 
equal flattened smooth scales, one azygous shield between a 
pair of supranasals, supraciliaries narrow and long; sometimes 
divided in two parts; a single long infraocular extending posterior- 


ly, leaving room only fr two or three small postoculars; upper 


labials 9-10, the first is in all the specimens examined united to 
the nasal, the separation being only indicated by a groove; the 

ond is narrow, usually single, and generally forms the front of 
ET facial pit, but sometimes it is divided into two shields; in the 
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figured specimen it is normal on the left, divided on the right side, 
the shield, forming the front of the facial pit, being separated from 
the labial; in another specimen it is normal on the right, and di- 
vided on the left side, the labial proper being again separated into 
two shields. These alterations in the form of the second upper labial 
are principally to be observed in the banded variety, which will be 
immediately referred to. The third labial is as usually the largest 
and the size of the following gradually decreases; there is mostly 
only one series of scales between the infra-ocular and the labials, 
° sometimes one or two additional minute shields are intêrposed. 
| The coloration is subject to great variation. Some specimens 
which appear to be males are more slender than others, and with a 
proportionately longer tail; they are dark blackish brown on the 
head, olive brown above, on the body either uniform or with some 
of the scales lighter, and with numerous greenish white andedark 
margined cross-bands, these being either regular, or broken up in 
halves, these again partially alternating with each other; there is 
an indistinct narrow pale longitudinal streak on tha neck, and an 
oblique streak runs from the eye down exch temporal region ; a very 
conspicuous white streak originates at the base of the rostral, 
ascends to the orbit, passing along the infra-ocular, and then again 
descends to the angle of the mouth, meeting the temporal streak 
on the neck and continuing along the bases of the ventrals as a 
series of white spots, having dark brown spots below them. The 
sides of the body are marked by two longitudinal greenish white 
bands, separated by a brown band which is sometimes broken up 
into streaks and spots. In some specimens, the dorsal eross bands 
become indistinct, and in others—which are rather stout, with 
short tails and some of which certainly are females,—the color is 
1 aboye uniform reddish brown, darker on the head, paler at the 
| sides, and sprinkled all over with coral red. Sometimes a narrow 
yellowish and reddish band is conspicuous along the two outer series 
p — vf scales on either side. The upper labialsgire more or less whitish 
ashy; ; a rather indistinct whitish streak margined with black above, 
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o md sometimes also below, runs from the eye towards the angle of 
E SR g the mouth. Below, the color is pale yellowish or greyish, densely 
E and finely marbled and freckled with dark and red, especially on the 
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throat and fore-part of the belly ; the bases of the ventrals are usually 
conspicuously darker than their centres. The tail is above always 
corul red, or reddish brown, below darker, being marbled and 
spotted with dark brown. 

This species recalls the variability of coloration noticed in 7: Wag- 
leri, Schleg.,(Günth., loc. cit. p. 388), and I was at first much 
inclined to refer it to that species, but as the Nicobar form always 
has only 21 rows* of very slightly keeled and rather large scales, both 
must be kept distinct. Whether any of the numerous species, which 
Gray deserfbes in his Catalogue of Viperine snakes, (p. 9-11) and 
which G iin ther considers as varieties of 7'. Wagleri, are identical 
with the Nicobar form, ft is impossible to decide from Gra y's 
descriptions. I have neve» noticed in 7. mutabilis that the squarish 
dark bands or spots extend on to the sides, much less on the belly ; 
theyare strictly dorsal, and each separated from the next by a narrow 
pale greenish band which is connected with with the lateral longi- 
tudinal band of the same pale color. The unicolored variety strongly 
resembles 7: purpureus, Gray, (Giinth. l. cit. p. 387), but the 
. more slender habit, preheisile tail, smoothish scales in 21 rows, 
readily distinguish both. 

As compared with 7. porphyraccous, the distinctions just noticed are 
equally valid; the number oí ventrals is in the present species con- 
spicuously smaller than in the former. With Z. gramineus, the num- 
ber of series of scales agrees, but their form and slight carination as 
well as the shape of the head, and other characters do not admit a 
specific identification. Steindachner (Reptiles of the Novara, 
p. 86) mentions three rather much injured specimens of 7. purpureus 
from the Nicobars ; he does not record the number of rows of scales, 
but as these specimens were previously referred by Fitzinger 
to 7. viridis, Daud. (gramineus, S h a w), I suspect that they be- 
long to the unicoloured variety of the present species. 

I have examined one specimen from the Andamans, 19} inches 
long, of which the tail i22, ventrals 163, subcaudals 52, (3rd and 7th 
entire); color uniform above, paler and conspicuously reddish at 






X Cantor says that in his puniceus (= purpurcus) he counted once as 
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a sión of head blackish, hinder upper labials pale; below greenish * 
C " 
b . sprinkled with reddish and dark brown. From Camorta, one ofthe  —* 
* Nicobar islands, I obtained about 12 specimens, The measurements " 
4 — Ofthe four principal varieties are as follows : — | 

a. Total length 188 inch. ; tail 22 inch. ; ventrals 167 ; subead. 50, 





belly conspieuously yellowish, nearly uniform greenish brown above, 


e é.tot. length 16 inch. ; taib 2} inch ; vent. 156; sube. 48; uniform. 

2 e. 335 2 18% ) * 2i +} ' 160 ; 33 90 ; * f 
a) 805. 184, ee? Fe » 164; ,, 62; banded. 

80. Trimeresurus Cantoris, Blyth, Pl. XII, Fige. 3-4. 

-  Trigonocephalus Cantori, Bly th, Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1816, 

» xy, p. 377. 4 


Trimeresurus viridis, var. Cantori, Bly t h, ibid. 1860, voy? XIX, p. 110. 

Body moderately slender, with a large triangular, rather high 
head, (being about one-twentieth of the total length), and æ pro- 
portionately short tail, varrying in length from one-seventh to one- 
ninth of the total length of the body. 

Scales narrow, elongated, distinctly keeled in 27-31 series, the most 
usual number being 29. Scales on the*top of the head very small, 
almost tubercular, equal ; one (rarely two) small azygous shield be- 
tween the supranasals which are of moderate size ; supraciliaries nar- 





























ac row, elongated, sometimes divided in two shields ; upper labials 11- k 
* 12. first united with the nasal, second forms the front of the facial pit, 
T third, as usually, the largest ; one long, linear infra-ocular extending si 


_ posteriorly, usually two small post oculars; two rows of shields 
m , = between the infra-ocular and the labials. Ventrals* 174-184 ; anal 
— mee narrowly semicircular and freely projecting ; subeaudals 55-76, 
B = "The general color is light, or more usually dull green, with sever- 
A series of dark alternately placed spots ; a white lateral streak ou 
" Saho head beginning at the rostral ascending to the eye and then 
. continuing to the angle of the mouth is often present, itis morgined 
above and below with darker green, but it becomes obsolete with 
E ; a narrow white lateral baud begining ,at the posterior nec ck, E. 
E ec upying half the width of the outermoat row of TE T] 
the — edged with dark below and extending up to tho “Ae 
the tail, paren present "Below, whitish * bas 
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— CHEM dark ashy, or blackish in more fully grown speci- 

> Mis; tail strongly prehensile, laterally compressed, and always 
provided with ien dark spots, its ground color being a light” 
or whitish grey 

The following ave the principal variations of coloring &e., which 
I have observed in specimens of various sizes; with one exception 
the specimens are all from the Nicobarg :— 

a. and 6. Total length 12 inches, of which the tail is 2 inches, 27 rows of 
scales, ventrals 174, subcanudals 75, the last very large, cylindrical: dull green 
with five altgrnating series of small dark spots on the body, a white streak on 
the head and on the side of the body; below, greyish white; length of head 
$48 inches, width at the base ™% inches; Another young specimen, perfectly 
similar in coloration, EÉmE C about 14 inches, but the lateral streak on the 
hend is absent. e qx 

As regards fu^ very small sizo of the scales on the body and on the 3 
head, as well as regards the coloration &c., these two specimens sọ very 
much agree with the description given by Steindachner of Trim. la- 
bialis, F i t z, (Novara exped., Reptilia, p. 86, pl. 3, fiz. 1,). that I am very 
much inclined to believe the latter to be only a variety of T. Castoris. Stein- 
dauchner mentions, however, only 23 rows of scales, while in 14 specimens 
which I have examined, of all owes, the number of rows was never less than 27 
and usually 28 or 29. Could perhaps 23 be a misprint for 28? Further in T. ~ 
labialis, the suprannsals are contiguous, but this character is of little value, as 
in some of our specimens the single azygous shield is almost obsolete, though 
always present. Fitzinger’s species cannot be referred to T. mutabilis 
which never has more than 21 rows of very much larger scales, particularly 
those of the head ; its coloration also.does not agree with that of the last men- 
tioned species. 

c. Total length 197 inches, tail 2]; 29 series of senles, vontrala 184, subcan- 
dals 62 ; bright green above with some indistinct dark spots, eyo streak indis- 

l tinct, lateral band distinct; palo green below ; tail ashy, spotted with brown, 
(From Port Blair). 
d. Total length 22}, tail 4) inches; 28.29 series of scales, ventrals 174, sub- 
- caudals 73, the 11th and 14th are entire; dull green above, paler at the sides, 
 greenish white below, lateral streak on the head and body distinct, | 
"^ € Totallength TES tail 3”; 29 series of scales, vontrals 175, subcaudals S75 = 
length of head 14°’, its width. at the base 1 inch ; dull green above with some — 
dark spots on. the head and body, whitish below with the base of ventrals 
dark, lateral band distinct; sides of head pale, but no trace of a distinct streak. — 
ah * "Total length 33) inches, tail 4)", length of head 149’, width 1)” ; 29 rows f. — . | 
ventrals 182, subcaudals 60 ; dark brown above with many scales partially — — 
| wholly, of ofa — lighter color, and with large brownish pale spots on tho 
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top of head; below whitish, all over sprinkled with dark, basoa of vontrals s 
blackish, tail below mostly black. 


| = g Total length 44 inches, tail 51" ; length of head 24° ita width nt baso 14’, | 
91 serios of scales; ventrala 176, eunbeaudala 62; light brown with numerous 


| palo scales, the Iateral white band partially yellow, top of head with indistinet 





dark and palo spota. 
hA.  Totallongth 484^, tail 61", head 24", ite width at base 1j"; ventrals 178, 

sobcandals 63; general color greeniah brown with palo spots, each senle of 

the lateral white bani has a distinct yellow spot. This ia the largest apeoimon 


observed. 

From what I have already noticed there can be no dorbt that the 

E present speciesas quite distinct from either, 7) viridis or gramineus, 
e- of which Blyth considered it at one time to bo only a variety. 
* Tf" great number of small, carinated „scales which are almost 
granular on the head is especially characteristic fot 71 Cantoris. 
InBlyth's original description the number of subcaudals shguld E 
be 76 instead of 214, which is a misprint, the number of ventrals is 
nbout 180 in the type specimen, which is, however, considerably 
injured and shrunk. The species is very common on the Nicobars 
and also occurs on the Andamans. 











81. Trimeresurus convictus, n. sp. Pl. XII, Fig. 1. | 
Body stout and short; scales rhombie, moderately keeled in 21 1 
series; ventrals 132, anal entire, subcaudals 29; head broadly 
eliptical, covered with largish, smooth scales; rostral very high, 
obtusely truncate above with a small shield adjoining, behind which s. 
n pair of largish suprarostral shields forms a suture, two other shields —— . 
= on either edge between them, and then follow the supraciliaries 
— "which are very large and broadly rounded posteriorly; the second - 
upper labial forma the front of the facial pit; numerous small 
shields between the lower edge of the orbit and the upper labials, | 
| Which are eight in number, | 
. above, pale brown, with minute dark specks; head — A E 
à dark brown, with a «mall yellowish spot in. the middle pee NE 
o tem d region, a U-mark on tho neck, and a series of large 
= indrangular moro or less confluent or alternating brown spots al 
—* Mis marbled with brown and pale yellow, one se 
wabova oy bages of the ventrals being rather x 
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minutely freckled with brown; chin yellowish brown with — 
large light spots ; a broad ele band runs from the rostral through 
the eye to tho tympanoid region, n narrow white somewhat undulat- 
ing streak from behind and below the eye to beyond tho angle of tho 
mouth and continuing for some distance on the sides of the throat. 
Total length 14} inches, of which the tail measures 13 inches. 
Ilong hesitated to separate this specses from the Hymalayan 7. 
monticola, G à n th., (L cit™p. 388), there being hardly any differ- 
ence in coloration between the two, but the robust form of the 
body, eliptfeal rather high head, covered above with largish 
shields, short tail, and rhombic markedly broad scales, arranged in 
. 21 rows, seem to be sufficfent characters to recognise tho Penang 
form ns a separate speciose in 7. monticola the scales of tho body ^a are 
much more elongated, the number of small shields above the 


1 pg 
rostfal varies between 1 and + or C Or 1— i 


appear to be more numerous in the young than in the old snakes, 
The only specimen I obtained, near the top of the so called 
Western hill on Penang, at an elevation of about 2400 feet. It 3 
was lying, (on an early morning and after a rainy night), near a dead | 
branch in the middle of the path, when an old convict coolio who - 
accompanied me was just too late for my calling out to him, 
and unfortunately stepped on the snake, which turned ronnd and ` 
— — struck him on the left foot a little in front of the ankle. The man 
— was shivering dreadfully with fright. I was only n few yards off, 
— secured the snake, which made hardly an attempt to move off, made - 
— the man sit down and suck tho wound for about ten minutes, both 
— the punctures having drawn blood; but it was evident that the 
— A fangs could not have penetrated deep, for the snake was unable 
= .to close his jaws sufficiently well at the place where it struck. E 
—* had the snake in my hand and explained to the man that it is onlya — 
very small specimen, and not one of the very poisonous kind; this — 
* socmed to relieve a little his mind, though the poor fellow (who 
di an Enn p 30 gems a convict in Penang and employed in 
ig jungle), was well acquainted with the danger he run into. | 
A ter suc ing the wound for the first ten minutes, I gave the man frea 
nu set fa sed which he certainly appreciated. — 
g for about five or six minutes longer, took a mouth- 
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ful of tobacco, rubbed some of the juice on the wound, and declared > 
himself ready to prosecute the stroll. I thought a long walk might do . 
the man good. It was about 8 A. m., when he was bitten, and we 
returned home about 4 in the afternoon: the man accompanied me 

for three successive days afterwards, and did not complain of any 
symptoms whatever, not even of a swelling of the wounded part, 
which is so common after the bite of tho Nicobar Trimeresuri. 


82. Halys hymalayanus, G ü n t h., (l. cit. p. 393). 

wem, Steindachn or, Reptiles of the Novara exped. p. 87. 

The rostral is as broad as, or broader at its base than, high, but 
only of half the width at tho top, where it touches the anterior 
frontals. The upper ground colour of this snake varies from 4 
E brownish green to almost brownish black, but generally with some 
? | lighter spots, bands or marblings, and that of the lower parts is a 
— greenish yellow with purple tinge, the purplish color sometemes 
it predominating, especially on the subeaudals; the whole of, the 
lower side is more or less strongly marbled with greenish black, 
rarely is the underside nearly all black, but the chin is always i 
yellowish. The upper labials are yelmwish white, and in con- 
tinuntion of this color there is, in younger specimens, à very 
conspiéuous whitish lateral band, occupying the base of the ventrals 
and the adjoining row of scales. In old specimens, this lateral band 
is only indicated on the throat, becoming obsolete on the body. 

The largest specimen, obtained by me in the Kulu valley, mea- 
sured $4 inches. All specimens which I examined had only 21 . 
series of scales. One nearly full grown, from the neighbourhood «f 
— Kotegurh (N. E. of Simla) measures 25}, of which the tail is 3], 

— terminating with a very small single, subconical scale; ventrals 
- 160, subcaudals 42. 

The species is very common all over the N. W. Himalayas, es- E 

pecially between 5 and 8000 feet, but on the Hata mountain near — . . 
"Kot 20 urh and about Serahan I observed it even as high as 10:000. 

It principally feeds on mice. 

| Jum. VirEnrTD E. 

— Daboia Russellii, Shaw, (G ü n th., l. cit. p. 396). — 

E mi iran cies is in the southern porfion of the Kulu valley alm at 
ite as common as'the last, but it does not seem to emit. 
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large a size, as in Bengal or tho plains of India ; the largest aquo 
maleyan specimen I measured was only 32 inches. The coloration — 
and other characters are, however, very constant, there are dark 
brown oval spots encircled with black and then with white ; the 
— tail in young specimens is brown above, yellow below. 

I observed the species up to 5000 feet in Kulu, and up to 6000" 
feet in Kashmir, but its usual habitat® is between 2 and 4,000 
feet. Tt is generally found in sunny places near the fodt-paths, 
while Melys himalayanus is met with on the path itself, generally 
after rain, and in shady places between overhanging forest trees. 

CHELONIA. 

Of this class I have obtaiņed, along the Burmese and Malayan 
coast, only very! few species, and those do not, with a singlo excep- 
tion, qall for any special remark. 

84., Emys crassicollis, Bell, (@inth., l. cit. p. 28). 

I found this species common in the small fresh water streams of 
; Penang. 

The coloration during lifetis blackish brown with a slight greenish 
tinge on the carpace and on the feet, sometimes the lower side is 
irregularly marbled with a paler color. The head has in young 
specimens a small interrupted pale orange or whitish spot somewhat 

in front above each eye, a pale large spot on each side of the neck, 
two spots behind the angle of the mouth and the greater posterior 
portion of the lower jaws are also whitish. In full grown specimens, 
the pale spots become indistinct and more or less confluent, It does 
not appear to be generally known that in the adult (8 inches long) 
turtle the costal rídges* which are very distinct in young specimens 
often perfectly disappear, and the vertebral ridge also becomes 9 
E indistinct, as observed by Dr. Cantor (Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, 1847, XVI, p. 609). The last vertebral plate is in younger | 


* Dr. J. R. G ray quie Intely (Proc, Zool. Soc., Lond. 1869, p. 1957) pro- 
"9 ‘posed *d for Emys crassicollis (apparently as the type) a new generic name Hellia. 
‘In the generic characteristic the author states “back three-keeled.” It ig 

an exh : — ao Gr . y QM Ros the — er en ndult eroi E 

* th a detached skull for examination; he would certainly have made of it a 
w species, and under favorable circumstanoes perhaps new genus! In the 
— old turtle as compared with the young, the snout is more obtuse, the webbing 
of the feet a little less distinct, and the plates on the upper side of the feet 1 

4 ‘more subdivided into single shields, " n — ES 
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F + specimena sometimes as broad às the caudals, sometimes the caudals " 

E reach only on one or the other side beyond its angle. * 

| Explanation of Plates. Y 

‘ à; Pi, X. 

$ Fig. 1. Oyrtodactylus afnis, n. mp., p. 107 ; l upper view; 1 a, rido view, and 

P "I b, lower view of tho head; 1 ©, femoral region with a portion of tho tail, all 

E figures in natural size ; from Penang hill, 2,100 feet, 

* Fig. 2. Riopa linsolata, n. spo, p. 175; sido view of the entire specimen in 
natural size, 2 a, b, e, top and lower views of the hoad and inner femoral region, 
enlargod ; Martaban, near Moulmein. 

^. Pig. 9. Tiliqua vrugt/era, n. wp., p. 170; corresponding figures ns in tho last 

EA, Epecies, natural size; Nicobars. 

] Fig. 4. Mabonya Jerdontana, n. sp, p. 172;*umo views as of tho last species, & 

e all in natural size; Pulo-Tickua, near Penan 


PL XL (All figures in natural size). €* 
Fig. 1. Ablabes Nicobarieasis, n. sp, p. 184; upper, lower and sido views of . 
the anterior part of the body ; Nicobars. > 
FA. Fig. 2. Compsosoma semifasciotam, Bly t h, p. 188; same views as of the 
| last; Subthoo, N. W. Himalaya. 
Fic. 3. Tefeajonosoma efeene, Cantor, p. 203; upper and sido viows; 
Banka island. e? 
Fiz. 4. Dipsas heragonotus, Bly th, p. 199; upper, lower and o views 
from the Andaman Islanda. 4 
. Fig. 5. Cantoria Dayana, n. sp., p. 208; samo views és of the tail kee z 
a Tenastorim Province. " 
Fig.60. Dipsas multifaggiota, Bly th, p. 199; upper and sido views; from 
- near Simla, N. W. Himnlsya. 
T0 7 qe. Ophiophagus gaps Sohleg, p. 210; upper view of a young = ^7 
€ — from near Moulmein. 
J Pl XIL (All figures in natural size). 
Fig. 1. Trimeresurvue convictus, n. Sp. p. 234; wide and upper views of tha — | 
head nnd neck, ] b, sido view of the middle portion of tha body ; Penang. — | 
r Fig. 2. T— porphyraceus, Blyth, p. 218; similar views as of 
* tho last; Andaman islanda, 
BERN — Cantoris, Bl y th, p. 222; samo viows as of the last, 
-uniform green variety from the Nicobars. 
i — Big tb, p. 292; mw 
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Genrtana Jogscuxkt re-established an a new genus of GENTIANACIUE, 
by 8. Kunz, Es. 


(with pl. xiii.) 


[Reoeived Sth April, 1870; read 7th May, 1570.] 


A few years ngo I communicated to Dr. B. S o e m a n n, Editor of 
the Journal of Botany, together with a few other noveltios, also the 
deseription and some fragments of a Gentianaceous plant, which I 
had called Jeschisa gentianoides. At the same time L requested 
him to give an opinion on the validity of the new proposed genus. 
Dr. Seemann referred the plant to Prof. Grisebach, whe 
declared it to bq** upparentl? an undescribed species of the Ama- 
rella-section of Gentiana, where, — on account of the hair-crown 
being “wanting, — it will have to range near G. JMoorerofhíana, 

! WalL, from which it differs by its smaller flowers, its acute lobes 
of corolla, and its calyx, characters which make it allied to €. Ger- 
manica," (comp. Journal of Botany, 1867, p. 241, in a note), and 
consequently, either Prof. Gris ebuch, or Dr. Seemann, 
changed my proposed name into Gentjena (Amarella) Joschkes, 
Kurz, (by an accident spelled ZzscALe). 

I had no sufficient leisure to re-examine the plant under question, 
until very lately, when I came to the same conclusion, at which I 
arrived some years ago, ez, that it is a new genus of GENTIANACE®, 
and nearer allied to Ophelia, than to Gentiana. T suppose, that Prof. 
Grisebach was misled by the general appearance of the plant, 
and based thereupon his opinion, without examining the position 
—. eof the stamens ; for I do not believe, that, had he really observed 
the peculiar insertion of the stamens, he would have placed the 
m plant in the Amareila section of Gentiana. Moreover, he has, in 
his elaborate monograph of GexTiAxACE*€ in DeCandollo's 
Wm dromu: admitted genera, based upon less important characters 
(0 than 


















those which tho present species possesses. Had the filament 
—— adnate to the corolla, I would have considered that 
BE levees agar pane but they aré actually termi- 
gd ‘ny nee as is shown by the fact, that the 
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to the filaments. The calyx is exactly that of Lomatogonium or 
Ophelia, the bell-shaped corolla more that of a Gentiana. 

As regards the name, which I gave to this new genus, I believe, 
I have done nothing more but paid due justice to the Rev. H. 
Jwsehke, of the Moravian Mission, who, with untired zeal and 
for à great part of the year secluded from all the civilized world, 
prosecuted his Botanical Tesearches in Lahüál, adding many a new 
or rare plant to the scanty Flora of British Tibet. 





| a 
i J#SCHKEA, Kurz. 


Calyx 5-fidus, submqualis, Corolla campanulata, 5-loba, fauce 
-uda foveisque epipetalis destituta, Stamina 5, terminalia, in * 
sinubus loborum corollae sita ; filamefita brevissinga ; anthers in- | 
cumbentes. Ovarium utrinque attenuatum, uniloculare, ovulis 8 E 
juxta suturas seriatis; stylus longiusculus, bipartitus. Capsula 
subsessilis, bivalvis, septicida, unilocularis. Semina oblonga, lævia, 
placentis membranaceis adnata.—H erba annua, glabra, caule recto 
foliisque oppositis, floribus racemosis v. sub-paniculatis. 





l. J, gentianoides, ( Gentiana Jaschket, Kurz, in Seem. 
Journ. Bot. 1867, 241).—Caulis strictus, 1-2 pedalis, raro pumilus } 
vix 4-pollicaris ; folia glabra, ima spatulato-linearia, remota, v. 
(in specim. pumilis) sub-rosulata, superiora lineari-lanceolata, 
acuminata, sessilia; flores fere semipollicares, violacei; calycis 3 
segmenta linearia, corolle tubo campanulato paulo breviora ; 
corollhe lobi oblongi, acuti; capsula elliptica stylo longiusculo 
corónata ; semina sinapiformia, majuscula, 
= Hab. Western Tibet, Lahül, 9—15000 feet, on meadows, frequent, 
E. (R.Jaeschke); Rotang-pass between Lahül and Kólu, 10° DUO 
EM feet, (Dr. Brandis); fl. Jul.—Sept. ; fr. Aug. * 
£x Plate XIII, Fig. 1. Plant, in natur. size, cuti in three parts, fig. 2, 
= corolla laid open, magnified, (as are also the following figures); 
| Jed 3, a gall piece of — particularly shewing the insertion of 
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My examination of the geology of the Andamans did not extend 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Port Blair. An attack 
of fever prevented me from availing myself of the opportunities 
which Col. Man, Superintendent of the Andamans and Ni- 
eobars, had kindly promised to afford me for visiting more distant 
localities, as ‘also from examining the excavations, which required 
to be drained, where coal had been worked for. 

. It is with some hesitation that I offer for publication these notgs 
which for the reason above stated, refer to what is but a small portion 
of the islands, though it embraces the whole of the area in which the 
conviédt settlements are situated. Ido so, however, in consideration 
of the facts that the few geological notices of these islands which 
have been published are of a general character, and that there has 
hitherto been no attempt to describe any stratigraphical details, 

It has been shewn by Mr. °K u r z* that the principal rocks about 

2ort Blair are sandstones (tertiary). Mr. KKurz's specimens ën- 

à abled Mr. W. T. B-la n ford to identify these rocks with those 

forming a considerable portion of Arracan. y 

The Port Blair sandstones are reported to be fossiliferous[| and are 
eertainly so to the extent of containing coal, No collection of fossils 
has been made, consequently the true position and affinities of this 
formation to those of other countries remain as yet undetermined.] 

It is probable, however, that, as I have pointed out,§ these sand- 

— — stones will prove to be of identical age with those of the southern 

l Nicobars. Dr. Hochstetter suspects the younger miocene of 

* Java to be represented by the tertiary deposits of the Nicobars, and’ 

Anus we arrive at ina probable age of the Andaman rocks. For the 


E een 


— rt on the Vegetation of the Andaman Islanda. 
oF port on in. the Rondetbub. at the N. E. end of Ross island several i 
mens of a Pecten, a small C! ytherea- -like shell and fragments of Oysters, which 
.  (ossils prove that the deposits are marine, and tho aspect of these fossils is 
E ypdgobrem. a tertinvy DoD gd mh toliczka.] 
qo A. S. B. XXXIX | s; 
dio" AES ae Records of Geological pM y of India, 1869, Part 3, p. 67. 
| ; 30 y 
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full discussion of this question, reference must be made to Dr. 
Hochstetter's paper and Dr. Stoliczka’s note* on the 
age of the Andaman sandstone rocks. 

For convenience of reference, I have arranged my field observa- 
tions and deductions from them under the headings of a few of the 
principal localities commencing with — 

Ross Istanp.—The geology of Ross Island, the head quarters 
of the Port Blair settlement, is particularly simple. The rocks are 
fine bluish grey sandstones with interbedded layers of argillaceous 
shales (mud-stones). The strike of the beds is almost uniform 
throughout the island being from N. ‘15° E. to S. 15? W.; in no 
csse does it vary more than 5? on either side of that bearing. The 
dip is high, in some places being 60° ;*but 55? to W. 15^ N. which 
is the amount of the inclination,of the face of bare rock exposed on 
the west of tho island underneath the barrack buildings may be 
taken as the fair average amount. On the east and south-east, I 


observed dips as low as 36°, 28°, 25°, but these are evidently due to 


local subsidence. At the south end of the island, where the beds 


‘are seen distinctly striking across the thannel to Sovrm roixr and 





CoknvxE's Cove, the dip is 55°, and in one bed 60°, ~ / 
The above stratigraphical conditions which are roughly repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch section of the island are such, 


— — jt will be observed, as are eminently conducive to landslips; not 


Section acress_ Koss [land a 
Seale d Inch «30 Yarda. 


— 
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merely landslips of the EAE o humus which must occur to a 
great extent wherever on steep or elevated ground primeval jungle 
has been cut down and the surface exposed to direct atmospheric 
influences, but to landslips of the rock itself. 

Water passing through the permeable sandstones, and being ar- 
rested on the surface of the impermeable shales, produces a slide 
down which the superincumbent masse resting at an inclination 
of from 55° to 60°, must tend-to slip, the rapidity with which such 
destruction takes place being in a direct ratio to that of the re- 
moval of tie lower portions of the beds by the sea or other agen- 
cies. Such being the condition of the rocks on Ross Island, it was 
with surprise that I saw that it had been the practice*and was still 
so at the time of my visit, pot only to remove and use for building 
purposes the stones on the beach which serve to break the force of 
the waves, but even to quarry out large masses from the face of the 
beds, thus endangering the stability of the island. | 
. On the eastern or seaward side, the destruction is progressing - 
in a different way. 'The escarpment shews a steady tendency in 
the edges of the beds to break up; and confused heaps of fallen rock 


. and clay abound. Sections of the road too, constantly slide down 
and so bring more and more of the rocks and their natural covering 


within the range of the wash of the waves. 

The highest point of Ross is 195 feet and the area about one-third 
of a square mile. Asthe principal buildings of the settlement are 
upon this small island, it should be an object of no trifling importance 
to preserve its integrity to the utmost. With this in view, it is per- 
_ fectly obvious that the practice of removing stones from the beach 
and of quarrying them out of the side of tho island should be discon- 
tinued. Some protective measures to retain the soil and shelter the 


- rocks from the direct action of the atmosphere might be undertaken 
—— with advantage. 


"Under this head the planting of trees especially of those species | 
known to have roots which bind the soil (thus to a certain extent 
reviving the conditions which existed before the jungle was cut 
. down,) would be perhaps the most efficacious. 

SovrHERN Coasr LINE or Porr DBram.—4An examination of the 
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| — along the coast line from Aberdeen round by Haddo 
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to Navy point, discloses the oxistence of. a succession of rolls which 
tend to keep the same beds near the surface. At Navy point, 
the dip is to N. W., while on the opposite shore of Viper, it is to 
S. W., or nearly so, thus indicating the probable existence of an 
anticlinal in the channel between. These facts render it possible if 
not probable that the coal of Ross, Navy point and Vi iper may be 
from the same bed of sandstone, or at least that it is confined to a 
narrow zone in the formation, and is not widely scattered through- 
out the whole thickness, as it nt first sight appears to be. 

Near Haddo, on the crest of a roll, the beds shew little sign of 
disturbance, being nearly horizontal. Some of the sandstones there 
contain yeins, of calespar, and a peculiar grit makes its appearance, 
A3loose block of limestone lies on the beach south of the Western 
point of Chatham Island ; I did not succeed in finding: its source, 

Movxr HanzreT.— The principal rock is a coarse yellowish green 
or grey sandstone apparently very absorbent of water. Close to the 
top of the hill which is 1155 feet above the sea level the sandstone 
appears in vertical beds ; on the ascent the rocks are much obscur 
by humus. , 

Virrer ISLAND — There i is a good deal of irregularity in the bed- 


ding of the sandstones which form this island; towards the west- ` 


end they are also much cut up by joints which ‘form an angle of 
4 5? with the prevailing strike there. The highest point of this 
island is about 220 feet, its area less than half a square mile. 


"The comparatively small inclinations of the beds renders the 


danger from landslips much less here than on Ross. 
On the north side of the seland a sinking for a well througk sand- 


= stones and blue mud-stones disclosed some indications of coal 
, in nests which, however, were speedily exhausted, and the excava- 
E tion allowed to revert to its original purpose as a well. At the time 
of any visit, the well was full of water, and I could detect no trace 


of coal i in the exposed section on the side of the hill. | t 


along | the line of junction between hilly ground covered with. — 
e an a Pisis swamp, in some „places. it CI across 
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— Hoxrnav' s Guar ro Porr Movar.—The road between those 
re tw vo » places i is about two miles long. It is carried for the most part 
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- The rocks seen in the vicinity of the road are the same sgnd- 
stones and shales as at Ross, &c. There are also some conglome- 
rates which máy be of more recent age. Not far from Homfray’s 
ghat the road crosses what appears to be a dyke of intrusive serpen- 
tine; it is, however, not#well exposed, the junction with the sand- 
stones*being hidden by soil. I shall speak of this rock, portions of 
which are very beautiful. again further on. 

The abrupt termination of the rocks at the edge of a mangrove 
swamp, as above described, seems to point to the former existence 
ofa strait which joined Ports Blair and Mouat and consequently 
divided the island Tnto two. Such a strait now separates the north 
and middle Andamans. This would either involve the fact of a 
general rising of the land ,baving taken place, or be simply fhe 
result of siltinkup of the channel. Mr. Kurz has given evidenco 
of a general sinking ; the question may still be regarded as an open 
one to be decided on the collection of further data. 

. Isuanps Norru Easr or Porr Bram.— North-east of Port Blair 
there is a group of islands of various sizes. The smallest, known 
by the name of the buttons, being rocky pinnacles covered with close 
and dense jungle. As seen from a passing vessel, some of the 
| rocks appear excessively white, and if occurred to me as possible, 
that they may be similar to the clay-stones of Kamorta and Nan- 
cowry, and therefore distinct from the Port Blair sandstones. I had 
no opportunity of landing to ascertain the point. 

NARKONDAM Istanp. E. Long. 94? 17/ 22", N. Lat. 13? 28°. 

Both when going to and returning from Port Blair I passed with- 
in a few miles of the remarkable island of Narkondam, From its 
shape no reasonable doubt can exist as to its being a volcano. Un- 
like its neighbour on Barren Island,* it has never been seen in action. 
The central cone which rises to the height of 2150 feet appears to 
be surrounded, as Mr. K u rz has pointed out, by the remains of an 
old crater. The cone is furrowed by deep ravines. At one place, 

I noticed what appeared to be a slip or subsidence of a portion of 
the crater. I was most anxious to land, and Captain Barrow the 


. * Barren Island hns frequently been described. See Lieut. Colebroo ke, 
‘Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV, p. 397; Dr. Playfair, Records, Government of 
India; Dr. Liebig, J. A. S. B. 1560, and Report by a Commission to enquire 


into the 


«| 
MIS 
àr ` 


amount of Cattle fodder obtainable on the island. Proc. A, S. B. 1866. 
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^ 
commander of the Arracan, would have afforded me an opportunity, | 
had he not, on approaching, considered that owing to the surf ST 
which was breaking on the steep cliffs, an attempt to do so would ( 
have been attended with danger. . i 
* 

7 


THE USEFUL PRODUCTS CONTAINED IN THE ROCKS OF THE 
* ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 





So far as is at present known, the useful products occurring in the 
rocks in the vicinity of Port Blair are chiefly confined to three, viz. - 
Coal, Serpentine and Sandstones suitable for bujlding ‘purposes — 
CoAL.—As has been mentioned above, traces of coal have been 
foynd on Ross, at Navy point and at Viper. From all that I could 3 
ascertain; the coal at each of these localities occurred in small nests 












in the sandstones, which were speedily exhausted, ag it was found s 
impossible to discover any definite seam which might be fallow- 
ed up. " 
Instances of coal occurring in a similar manner are not wanting 
d in India as well as elsewhere. "The principal localities are Cachar, 
Į Chittagong, Cheduba Island, Sandoway, and some of the Southern 
: islands of the Nicobar group. ‘The coal of these places has been 
W described as occurring in ‘‘ nests of simply fossilized wood which 
he may be supposed to have drifted into the sandstones.’’* 
o Regarding the quality of the coal which has been found, —two 
Y specimens B and C, free from sandstone, have on analysis, ] given 
1 — the following good results— 
Unpicked. Picked, 
A. B. C. 
Oarbon, ss. .< cece ss’. 908 52-8 62 
* JJJ2288 41:4 34 
E - MAR VL SUV. 202 6:3 4 





PL Tt is therefore a coal which would, undoubtedly, be of very great 


: E — value if found in large quantities for making gas; possibly from its | 
lightness and consequent tendency to dissipate before comp ae j 
‘combustion had taken place, it might not prove of sutficient heating 


l . 
LT 


| 4 power for steam engines. 









— — > Coal resources of India by T. Oldham, Esq, LL. D., 1807, p. 18. — 
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So far as they have been examined, the Nicobars and Andamans 
do not contain any trace of the group of coal bearing rocks (Eocene) 
to which, according to Dr. Hochstetter, the workable coal 
seams of J ava, Borneo and Sumatra belong. 

Serrentine.—The Serpentine near Homfra y’s hat the ex- 
r istence of which was first pointed out by Mr. K u r z* is, I think, 
deserving of special mention in an accoifnt ofthe useful products. 

This Serpentine marble is an exceedingly handsome var iegated 
green and black rock, which might be worked up into nfüny useful 
and ornamental articles. "The portion exposed near the surface is 
of very variable quality, and is muc 'h broken up. Lower down, how- 
ever, where the rock has'been pr otected from the i injurious effects 
of the atmosphere, it mighé be found to be of a more uniform char- 
acter. = . 

lf*on quarrying it should be ascertained that large blocks of 
homogeneous texture can be obtained, thefe, can be no question 
that the working up of such a stone would furnish an occupation 
singularly well suited for those amongst the convicts whose consti- 
tutions unfit them for lalforious out-door work; while it is con- 
ceivable that under judicious management, it might be made a very 
profitable undertaking. 

Manufactures of more or less elaborate character in soft sectile 
stones, such as soap stone and marble supply, as is well known, oc- 
eupation and the means of living to large numbers of people in 
parts of the North West Provinces, in Chota Nagpür, and other 
parts of India and in Burma. 

. It is not improbable that amongst the convicts some might be 
found already skilled in such work. In any case were the opera- 
tions at first simply confined to sawing the rock into slabs, such 
would, I believe, find a ready sale, and be applicable to many of the 
i + purposes for which. Italian marble is largely imported into Calcutta. 

— . Bumbme SroNES.—Sandstones are found on all the small islands 
* and on the so-called mainland in the vicinity of Port Blair. ‘The 
ud í variation i in texture is not excessive. The sandstones of Ross have 
— been used extensively in the buildings on that island, and have ^ 
E: believe been found when carefully selected, very strong and 


By Epor? on the Vegetation of the Andamans, ` 
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durable. The results of local experience on this point are desirable. 

It is not impossible that the time may come when it will be found * 

both practicable and profitable to export some of these as well E 

as the ornamental Serpentines to Calcutta. 

— LrwE.—Anm unlimited amount of lime of the best quality might 

be obtained from the coral reefs. In Calcutta, and Bengal geno- 4 

rally, where lime isWexpemsive and often much adulterated, the 

introduction of lime from the Andamans would be most de- 

sirfble. XE am not at this moment in possession of statistics to 

_ shew how far this might be expected to prove a profitable under- 

J taking; but it seems probable that the coral worked by convict 
—— A labour in the Andamans, would bear tho cost of transmission to 
Calcutta, and leave a considerable margin for profit. It would be of 

- course a matter of no small difficulty to cut the coral on the surf- ^; 
washed reefs. * 

Inow.—Mr. Kurz speaks of some very ferruginous serpentine 

> which he thinks might be worth smelting, but he adds that there 

ES is no limestone at hand. As to the quality and quantity of this 

e ore I cannot speak from personal expeeience, but the absence of ^ 

V 








* 


| limestone is scarcely a valid objection in a place where any amount 

of lime might be manufactured from coral or sea shells. : 
Before concluding, I would allude to several notices as to the oc- 

| _ currence of quicksilver in the Andamans which I have met with in 

| : i my examination of the numerous accounts of these islands. 

——.— — 1. The Mahomedan travellers of the ninth century having de- 

. . geribed am island inhabited by a race with the characteristics of the 
un. Andümanese of the present day proceed to say. *'' Beyond this i is a 

E E ** mountainous yet uninhabited island where, itis said there aro 

NE “mines of silver ; but as it does not lie in the usual track of ship- 

E. e ping, many have sought for it in vain, though it is remarkable 

€ for a mountain called Kashenal. It once so happened that a 

E si ship sailing in this latitude had sight of the mountain and — 5 EE 

— * ed her course for it, and falling in with the land sent a boat o E. : 

| a e 1 ore with hands to cut wood. ‘The men kindled a firo and w 

b EE — run from it which plainly indicated there was E mine of 


Pes 
E ET pomibiy. a alludo to the quicksilver mentioned. ini T 
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“ this metal in that place; they shipped, therefore, as much of the 
“earth or ore as they thought fit, but as they were proceeding on 
“ their voyage, they met with such a storm that to lighten their ship, 
"they wore under the necessity of throwing all their ore overboard. 

“ Since that time the mountain has been carefully sought for, but 
“ has never again been seen.”’* 

2. In Hamilton’s East Iudies, quoted by Dr. Mouat, we 
learn that an Andamanese was captured in one of the forays which 
his countrymen were in the habit of making on their more peaceful 
neighbours én the Nicobars, he was retained in slavery there. 
Afterwards he was purchased by some Mussulmans of Achcen 
(Sumatra). His master having died, he was manumitted, and 
allowed to set out on a trip to visit his country, this he effected 
alone in a cambe. Having remained for some time with his friends 
on the little Andaman, he returned again to the Nicobars, bringing 
with him a quantity of quicksilver, which he reported to be abundant. 
Subsequently he made several voyages to and fro, and was seen by 
tho narrator in 1694. 

3. Ina list of the useful metals found in India, attached to a 
letter] on the formation of the Museum of Economic Geology for 
India by Captain Tremenhere to H. Torrens, Esq., Score- 
tary to the Asiatic Society, mention is made of quicksilver as occur- 


ring in tho Andaman Islands, but the authority for tho statement is 


not quoted. 
I have given the above in tho hope that those, who may have the 


opportunity, may endeavour to test the truth of the report. 


* Harris's Collection of Voyages and Travola. 
+ Dated 27th January, 1811. 
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Notes on BIRDS OBSERVED IN THE NEIGHROURTIOOD or Porr BLAIR, 
ANDAMAN IsLANDS, DURING THE MONTH OF AvGusr, 1869,—by 
V. Barr, B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

(Received 2nd March, 1870; read 1st June, 1870.) 


The following are brief notes upon some of the birds which I 
observed in the vicinity of Rort Blair, while staying there for a few 
days in August last. I have not attempted to draw up any com- 
plete list of the birds occurring in the Andamans, as that has 
already been done by the late Capt. Beavan, in a paper in the 
Ibis for 1869, N. S., III, p. 314 et seq. When no special reference 
is given, the names of the species quoted correspond to those 
recorded in Dr. Jerdon's “Birds of India." 

1. Hemarornts CnuEELAa, Daud., 77. undulatus, F?gors. 

* Two specimens which I obtained, one in young and the other in 
adult plumage, appear to belong to this species, and not to Z7. Elgins 
which, according to Col. T ytle r, is the more common species at the 
Andamans. Inthe types of M. E/yíni the length of the wings does 
not exceed 14 inches,* whereas in both my specimens it is 15. 
I was told that these birds are very mischievous about Port Mouat, i 
constantly carrying off live fowl. 

2. Niwox sp.? I received from Mr. H om fra y an old skin of a 
species of Ninox, which had been shot by him at Port Mouat. 
The measurements of it are so much greater than those of JV. 
affinis given by the late Captain Beavan,[ from a skin in Col. 
Tytler's collection, that I am doubtful about referring it to that 
species. 





Length. Wing. Tail. Bill at front. Tarsus. 
N. affinis, 9°5-10 6:75 436-45 75 75 

ON. sp.? 12 8:5 4:15 75 1 

The colour corresponds to that given for JV. affinis, and the mea- 
surements very nearly with those of JV. scutellatus. I hope to receive 
other specimens of this bird. i 

3. Harcvow ruscts, B odd. 

4. H. ATRICAPILLUS, Gm el. 

5, Toprkamrnvs COLLARIS, Scopoli? 


. “Ibis, N. S., III, p. 314. . T Ibidem, p. 816, — 
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6. Patmornts N ICOBARICUS, Gould. Birds of Asia, 1857, Part 
IX ; P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 555 ; P. erythrogenys, B lyth, J. A. S, B. 1846: 
XV, p. 23 and 1858, XX VII p. 81; Ibis, N. S., Vol. IIT, 1867, p. 319. 

Large flocks used to fly over Viper to and fro daily for the pur- 
pose of visiting their feeding grounds north of the Port. 

T. MT TtTELLERIPICUS Hover, Bly th, J. A. S. B. 1860, XXIX» 
p. 105; Ibis, N. S. III, p. 320. . 

This peculiarly plumaged woodpecker seemed rather abundant 
on Mount Harriet. Its vigorous taps oh the dead trees resound 
through the*forest, and may be heard for a considerable distance. 

The specimen I procured, had a peculiarly rank and offensivo 
smell; it measures—wing*7 }", tail 6", bill at front 1121", tarsus 12”. 

8. CENTROPUS ANDAMANENsIS, Tytler, Ibis, N. S., IIT, p. 351. 

I frequently heard the call of this bird in the dense jungle on 
Moust Harriet. It resembles, but is not so deep or sonorous as, that 
of C. rufipennis. 

9. NECTARINIA PECTORÁLIS, Horsf. Pl. Col. 138. 

Common on Mount Harriet. 

10. Dorrus, sp. I oktained a specimen of what I believe 
to be a young .Edelius, which answers to the meagre descrip- 
tion of Dicrurus Andamanensis, Tytler, (Ibis, N. S., III, p. 323,) 
in having hair-like feathers springing from the nostrils and 
white lunules under the wings. The tail is unfortunately only 
partly developed, the 4th pair of feathers being only half grown, 
and the 5th not yet sprouted. The beak and general aspect 
is that of an £do/ius rather than of a Dierurus. Making every 
allowance for age it is still a much smaller species than that which 
has hitherto been found in the Andamans, and which according to 
Blyth is the largest race of E. Malayensis. The presence of the 
hair-like feathers from the nostril and the forehead, serve to distin- 
guish it from the latter species. The description and measurements 
of my specimen are as follows: Plumage black with a metallic green 
gloss, primaries brownish; wing 5,%,", tail 1 1, bill at front 14’, 
tarsus &". 

11. AnurAMUS LEUCOPYGIALIS, Gould, P. Z. S. Lond. 1842, 

"n 17; ibid. 1866, p. 555. A. leucogaster, Valenc. apud Beav., em 


* Ibis, N. S, III, p. 324. 
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P Abundant at Port Mouat, where they may be scen perched 

a on posts, at intervals soaring forward in pursuit of insects, and s 

: again returning to their perches. 
12. Ovocompsa socosa, Linn. 
Common on Mount Harriet. I shot several specimens, but could 

not find them in the heavy undergrowth which is perfectly im- E 
xe penetrable in the Andamar jungles. 
t | 13. IRENA PUELLA, Lath.? 


14. PnarINCOLA INrica, Blyth, Ibis, N. S.. III, p. 328. 
_  . Isaw a single — of this bird. According to Oft. Tytler, 
it is ‘f not uncommon.’ 
i 15. Convus ANDAMANENSIS, Tytlef, Ibis, 1866, p. 420; and 4 
bw Se 1867, p- 34, note; O. culminatus apud B] y th. 
‘Under the impression that this bird which I saw almost every 
day while at Port Blair was the common C. culminatus, I did not 
shoot a specimen; but Col. Tytler I find, makes them distinet. 
The introduction and attempt at acclimatisation of C. splendens by 
Col. Tytler, seems to have failed, as I did not see a single speci- 
men near Port Blair. u 
16. Denprocirra BavnEvyr Tytler, J. A. S. B., 1863, p.88. 
. Ibis 1863, p. 119. i 
I shot a specimen of this interesting little pie which was perched 
| ma high tree of Mount Harriet. Wing 21" ^ hee: 73^, bill at 















— a a 


A 17. EULABES Anpamanensts, T y tler, Ibis, N. S., IU, p. 331. -å 
= I obtained specimens of this bird both in the Nicobars e 
Andamans. I could detect no difference between them,* 
Ei m 7 18. TEMENUCHUS Anpamanensis, Tytler, Ibis, N. &, UL 
kx 829? Sturnia erythropygia, Blyth, J. A. S. B. 1859, p. 74. dui — 
Flocks of this- pretty white Maynah used to feed on the slopes Teu X 
—* of | Viper every day. b &- 
B. 9. MUNTA LEUCONOTA m.? Mouat's Adventures and Ro- 
BYT arches, , App. p.359. M. striata, Linn. apud Tyi tler et Beav. — e í 
A "E ‘h e birds which Ishot were certainly distinct from Af, stria : / — 
TM , they had scarcely a trace of central strit. Thoy w ^. 


* 


i in flocks on the roads on Mount Harriot. | > 


= Jom] are J. A. S. B. XXXIX, Part II, 1870, anes 
Ms ae: Md. 
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20. CARPOPHAGA SYLVATICA, Tick ell. 

Abundant on Mount Harriet. 'Two spocimens, male and female, 
which I obtained, are exactly identical with birds which I have 
shot in Manbhám and the Rájmahál hills, also with specimens in 
the Indian Museum from Cachar, but they are quite distinct, as 
has been already shewn,* from tho Nicobar pigeon. 

21. Demicrerra concotorn, Blyth? Herodias Andamanensis, 
Tytler. I only saw some young birds in @onfinement. The species 
is said to be common. 

22. ONY@HOPRION MELANUCHEN, T om., P. Z. S., 1866, p. 556. 
Common. Breeds on all the small detached rocky islands. 


(Note—on page 33, line 17 of this volume for (Tarsus) 3” read 21^.] H 
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On TEE Norman RAINFALL or DENGAL,]—^y Henny F. BLAN- 
FORD, F.G.8., Meteorological Reporter to the Govornment of 
Bengal. 

. [Received 27th May, 1870—read 6th July, 1870.) 


The records of rainfall* summarized in the following tables 
relate, with a few exceptions, to the years 1848—1852 and 1860— 
1869. The former series have been extracted from the records of 
the Board of Revenue, and were kept by the Collectors under or- 
ders of Government at the sudder stations of their respective 
districts. In 1852, the charge of the rainfall registers was made 
over to the District Medical officers, but the series from 1852 to 
1859 are not available, having been placed in the hands of Mr. H. 
von Schlagintweit for.the preparation of a summary of their 
results. The later series have been principally taken from the 
records of the Medical Department, and have been supplemented and 
completed as far as possible from the returns r eceived in theMeteoro- 
logical office since its establishment in 1867. Some additional 
data have been taken from miscellaneous sources, such as Dr, 
 Lamb's table in Vol. XXI of thə Journal of the Asiatic Society, 


Dr, H oo ker’s Himalayan Journals, &c., but these are compara 





| * Vide antea, p. 32. 
+ For discussion upon this paper, see Proc. Asiant, Soc. for July 1870, p. 223-226, 
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It must bo premised that vory few of the registers can pretend 
to accuracy, and as will be seen from the figures indicating the L 
number of years from which each monthly average has been com- * 
_ puted, very few are complete for the entire series of years. It is clear 
e from the character of tho original records, that the value of the re- 
gister in each case has been determined very much by the amount of a 
interest taken in it, or the eupervision that could be exercised over 
it by the local officer, amd in some cases it would appear to have 
been treated in a very perfunctory manner. In some cases, the 
- register has been discontinued for severnl years consecutively, in 
others for three or four months only, e. 7., while the rain-gauge was 
— * sent to Calcutta for repair, and some sudder stations appear never to * 
* £ - have been furnished with rain-gauges. I have omitted many stations, 
i the data of which are generally doul tful, or insufficifnt to furnish 1 
— a fair average result, especially those in which the earlier geries 
i shows a marked discrepancy with the later. On the other hand, 
I have admitted one or two registers presenting points of special 
interest, and which I have reason to believe trustworthy, although 
* — extending over but a short period. What kind of gauge may 
"T have been used in the earlier years I am unable to say ; of late years, 
the form commonly in use is that which consists of a deep narrow 
E. receiver, in which moves a float carrying a graduated brass rod, 
- 





‘The rise of the float is read off on the rod at its intersection with 
a bar which crosses the mouth and the funnel and*through a hole 
2 in which the rod slides.* Gauges of this kind in unpractised or 
v E us hands are subject to error in many ways; the general 
+» tendency of which is, that the quantities. indicated are less than the 
- actual rainfall. This I am disposed to believe is very generally tho | 
caso with the registers here summarized, to the extent perhaps ^ NT f 
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— — or 3 per cent. of the total rainfall, but any such estimate must ~ 


. mecessarily be very vague. A ; 2 
x Ad I have classified the stations in groups according to tho ‘chief ay 


me — 


isi to the vapour- =~ — 
ysical divisions of the country, and their exposure i 

TA Er winds. Mr.Dove in his well known treatise on the Rain- 
al ot asd — zone} has classified the Bengal stations in two | 
II in th Second Report of ‘the Rainfall Com- — 

utm soi — Bit, Asso, Rep., 1867, NS d E oa 
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groups, which he terms respectively the Dacca Group and that of 
the Ganges plain and the Himalaya. This division is in so far 
natural, that the stations of the former group, lying to the east 
of the Bay and the Gangetic delta, receive their rain fron the SW 
winds, which, passing over the Bay of Bengal, reach them without 
. much alteration of direction, and-at an earlier period of the year, 
| while the temperature of the Peninsylar and the Ganges valley 
is rapidly rising under the rays of a verticabsun, Tho westerly sta- 
tions of the latter group are visited by heavy rainfall, only when, in 
consequence @fthe high temperature of May and the early part of 
June, and consequent fall of the Barometer, a large body of the 
+ saturated air from the Bay is drawn round from its primitive 
| direction towards the plains of Upper India, which it reaches at a 
SE or ESE wifld. ‘The rainfall, _therefore, commences and reaches 

its mgximum at a later period at these stations. 

Mr. Dove's tables give the rainfall of,12 stations only. ,The 
larger number of the stations for which I now have registers, per- 
mits of a more detailed grouping, and. I am enabled to classify 
them with regard both to their exposure and elevation, as well as 
to the comparative siccity or moisture of the rain-bearing currents, 
that reach them. This is determined chiefly by the nature of the 
country traversed by these winds in their passage from the Bay of 
Bengal. The arrangement adopted is the following— 


í Seebsaugor, Tezpore, Nowgong, 


1. Assam Group. Gowhatty, Goalpara. 








= £ ) 2. Khasi Hills. Shillong, Cherrapunji. 
* \ 3 Silhet Group. Silhet, Cachar. 
B * Tipperah and Ara- Tipper ah, Noncally, Chittageng, Ak- =» 
kan Group. yab, Sandoway. * 
Jessore, Calcutta, Kishnagur, Moor- 
E : Delta Group. | shedabad ;( Berhampor a Burdwan. 
| T Dacca, Mymensing, Bogra, Rung- 
icr 8 Northern Group. | pore, Dinajpore, Maldah, Rampore 
2 Beauliah | 
A7. Himalaya. PSI, —— aa 
r | onghyr, "uli atna, irhoo 
Behar Group. —— PEER Chumparun d B 
Bhagulpore, Soory, Panig Ban J 
. Western Bengal. coorah, Midnapore, — * 
Hazareebaugh, Benah 4 
1 = pore. 3 


Galasore, Cuttack, PoaresBumi i 
UM 
— 
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Assam Group.—Theso are all situated in the valley of Assam, on 

the narrow alluvial plain of the Brahmaputra, the elevation of . 
' which at Goalpara is about 140 feet above sea level, and nt Seeb- * 
snugor, 260 miles higher," does not much exceed 500 feet. The 
elevated plateau to the south known as the Garrow, Khasi, 
Jyntiah and Naga Hills, averages from 4000 to 6000 feet, and ve 
intercepts a large portion pf the vapour which is brought by tho - | 
SW winds, direct from the Bay, and is discharged upon these 

hills, and the plains to leeward and windward, from the first 
setting in of these winds in March or April, up toethe termina- 

tion of the SW monsoon in the beginning of October. The 
heaviest rainfall is at Goalpara, near,*the lower end of the valley * 
aml at Seebsaugor, and Dibroogurh at its upper extremity, where it 
exceeds 90 inches. In Central Assam, it appeafs to average 


between 70 and 80, but it is probably higher along tho foot qf tho - — 
Himalaya, all the stafions enumerated lying either on the main 
stream or to the south of the Brahmaputra. The heaviest rainfall á 
is in June and July. 

Khasi Ihills.—TYhe station of Cherrapunji is situated near the ý 


summit of the southern escarpment, at an elevation of 4100 feet, 
and immediately overlooking the plains of Silhet. The SW J 
2d winds, passing unimpeded over these plains and the Gangetic 

| . delta beyond, are here suddenly arrested by an almost mural 
zarpment up which they are driven, and consequently discharge 




















"their vapour in a torrent of rain, unequalled by that hitherto recor- ^ 
a . ded. at any other station in the world. In a single month, J ‘uly, * 
NET 1861,] the almost incredible amount of 266 inches is recor in 


~ the register, and the avérago fall of this month is not less than 

— 157 inches. This enormous fall is as might bo expected quite | 
local. Shilong is but 30 miles to the north and a little higher, — = at 

m ed feet), but between. the two stations intervene three Asher ‘4 

a aes all, as deduced from four — Observations. doos mot ‘excood t 

96 5 inches, about the same as that of Goalparah. Records from o ot ver 1; 

ee of ‘the plateau are wanting. but it is poba, that C Chorra- 
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punji representa the heaviest rainfall, and that on the more eas- 
terly parts of the hills, the rain is considerably leas than on the 
westerly portion, since the wind currents that reach it, must first 
have traversed the hill tract of Tipperah. 

Silhet Group. The two stations forming this group represent the 
rainfall on the alluvial plain of the Barak and its branches, to 
windward of the Khasi Hills. ‘The elevation of Cac har, the higher 
of the two stations, is 72 feet only.  Silhet probably does not much 
exceed 50. The former station is under the lea of a portion of the 
Tipperah hilfs, and hence probably the difference (26 inches) in 
their mean annual fall, 

Tipperah and Arrakan Group.—Next to the Khasi Hill Group this 
group of stations exhibits the highest mean rainfall ; Tipperah, the 


- most northerly” receiving 95i inches, and Sandoway, the most souther- 
5 , 


* 





ly,236 inches. The stations are all at or near sen level ; but they lie 
(with one exception) on the sea coast, and to windward of a continuous 
range of forest-clad mountains that runs obliquely across the path of 
the SW monsoon. The very great difference between the annual 
falls of Sandoway, or Akyab4and Chittagong, is probably due, partly 

to differences in the direction of the monsoon wind in the lower 
d upper parts of the Arakan Coast, and partly to the greater 
proximity of the hills to the coast line at Akyab and Sandoway, as 
well as their greater elevation. Owing partly, it may be, to the 
obstacle presented by the Arakan Mountains to the SW winds, but, 
in a greater degree, to the lower barometric pressure of the plains of 
Bengal, the wind-direction at Chittagong, during the greater part 
of the SW monsoon, is SSE, or about parallel to the coast and 
the hill ranges. At Akyab and Sandoway, it is from SW or SSW 
or light and variable, in the earlier months, becoming S in the 
later months of the monsoon. The rains begin earlier at the 
northern than at the more southerly stations, since at the latter 


but little rain falls in April ; and that of May is light, as compared 


with the rainfall of the ik e months. 
Delta Group.—tn this group, I include only those stations lying 
between the Megna, Pudda, (o$lower Ganges) and the western mar- 


J gin of the Delta.» In their case, as in that of the two next mentioned 


egenos the annual fall is consider ably Brontan ic on the stations 
32 
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lying to the eastward than on those to the west, and of the latter 
those lying to the south near the coast receive more than those to 
the north. I have omitted the two stations, Burrisal and Furreed- 
pore for the reasons given at a previous page, but it is well known, 
as indeed their registers show, that they [the former especially] 
receive more rain than any of the stations here enumerated, and 
their rains begin earlier.e The mean rainfall of the Delta would 
appear to be about 70 inches, 

Northern Group, —With the exception of Malda and Rampore 
Beauleah in the SW, and Dacea in the SE corner*of the aroa, 
these stations have a higher rainfall than those of the Delta proper. 
This is doubtless owing to the influenee*of the hills on the north 
and north-east, especially the latter, which obstruct the free passage 
of the vapour-bearing winds, and increase the precipitation of . 
their vapour. This influence is felt to at least 80 miles frome their 
foot. Other things being equal, the easterly stations receive more 
than the westerly, and the rains begin earlier at the former, as in 
the case of the Delta stations. The average fall of the area is 
about 80 inches, = 

Himalayan Group.—I have returns of the rainfall of only two 
stations in the Himalaya, and of one of these only a four years’ 
register. One of them, Rungbee, is situated at an elevation of 
5000 feet on a spur directly facing the plains to the SE, the 
other (Darjiling) at 6,950, shut out from the plains by a ridge 
which averages 1000 feet above the station, It cannot, therefore, 
be ascertained how far the difference of their rainfall, which 
amounts to about 24 per cent. of that of the wetter station, is 
attributable to difference oe glevation. But it is important to note 

the very great difference of the rainfall of Rungbee and Cherra- 
 punjí, both at nearly the same elevation, and both fully exposed 

to the moist wind of the region; since in Sikkim, the course of 
the vapour-bearing monsoon has turned so as to proceed from the 


Behar Group.—I include in this group, all stations to westward | 


EE E ruo hilly and upland region tlies to the south of the Ganges 
» and between its Delta and the Sone valley, and those north of the 


Eve in the — of Behar, Their elovation varies. from 150 
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to 450 feet. The vapour-bearing monsoon reaches these as a SE 
or ESE wind, and having already traversed the high ground 
above noticed, and its flanking hill ranges, has been deprived of a 
portion of its moisture. Consequently their mean rainfall does 
not exceed 40 inches, and their climate is similar to that of the 
N. W. P. Moreover the rains commence as a rule about a fort- 
night later than in the Delta, and they reach their maximum in 
July or August. 

‘Western Hengal.—Under this name, I group the stations lying 
between thé Delta and Behar groups. "Those on the eastern and 
northern edge are from 100 to 200 feet only above the sea. Those 
in tho interior are more elevated, the highest, Hazareebaugh, being 
2010 feet. Their rainfall varies between an amount equal to that 
of the western Delta stations, to one not greater than that of the 
Behar group. Generally there is a gradual diminution from east 
to west, but the amount is much influenced by elevation and 
exposure. Thus, Hazareebaugh, at 2010 feet, has a mean rainfall 
10 inches higher than Manbhoom, 70 miles to the eastward, but 
situated. on a plain probably less than 500 feet above the sea. On 
the east face of the Kurruckpore hills, 30 miles west of Bhagul- 
pore, in a country covered with dense forest, and directly facing 
the SE wind, the rainfallis stated by Mr. Stevens in. a report 
on a proposed scheme for irrigation, to be as high as 72 inches, 
which does not seem improbable. But at Bhagulpore to the east- 
ward, close to the Ganges, the average fall is only 51 inches, and at 
Monghyr at the north-western foot, and somewhat to leeward of 
the range, it does not amount to 40 inches. 

Orissa Group.—'This group includes three stations situated on 
the alluvial plain which bordérs the north-west corner of the Bay 
and averages 50 miles in width, and one, Sumbulpore, in the 
interior of the hill country lying to the westward. Balasore, the most 
northerly of the former stations, has a rainfall equal to that of 
Calcutta, but the quantity diminishes to the south and towards the 
interior. The wettest months appear to be July and August, but 

the registers shew some nnomhlies, which are probably due to | 

— their imperfection. It may be na 
is somewhat less than that of the 
what larger. A 








a, the October fall is some- 
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SEASONS AND CAUSES OF THE Raryratu.—It has been noticed 
above, that there is a certain amount of variation in the season of 
maximum rainfall in eastern and western Bengal, the rains of the 
former beginning and reaching their maximum earlier than those 
of the latter; but there are some other features of their periodicity 
that may be noticed in connection with what is kuown of the 


on 





general causes that determife them. d E 

A glance at the tables will shew that the rainfall of Bengal is 

far from being restricted to that period which is emphatically 
termed ‘ the rains’ ; in which respect, Bengal offers a marked contrast 

P to Bombay, and the western part of the Peninsular generally. 
December is in general the driest month? but from that time for- 
i ward the monthly rainfall gradually, increases; more rapidly 





however in eastern than western Bengal, and there is no long period - 
r of great siccity preceding heavy rainfall such as characterises 2 
western India. 

Of the cause of the rain that falls in the winter months, I have = 


seen no satisfactory account, and our records are af present too 
E . imperfect to permit of my suggesting: its probable. explanation, 
— "The winter rains, it must be observed; are more regular and frequent 
in Upper India than in Bengal. Generally, however, a few days. 
— of rain in January and February are experienced at Caleutta. As 
far as I have observed, this rain is preceded by a calm state of the « 
. atmosphere, or sometimes by a light wind from the south, and tho 
Calcutta registers shew that it is. amost frequent with north and 
east winds. The sky becomes covered with cirro-stratus which gra- . 
E thickens, and at length resolves itself into a stendy rain, less , 
heavy than the summer rains, and somewhat like the winter rains 
of Europe. It is always followed by a considerable fall of temper- 
E at ture, and generally by a cool breeze from thë NW. 
s thë sun advances northwards in March and April tho — 
E! E of the Peninsular rises rapidly, the focus of heat 
P "ing according to the Messrs. von Schlagintweit’s chart, 
| t Nagpore. With the rise of temperature, the tendency of 
en inds becomes centripetal, the direction being between — 
| E along the Coromandel Coast, and w — ipee 
"os 
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spring rains, which as I have above remarked, are not felt in 
g Bombay, or indeed any where to the west of Nagpore. This will 
be understood, if we consider what will be the source Sf the winds 
that impinge upon the opposite coasts of the Peninsular in ac- 
cordance with Buys Ballot’s law, and as verified by observation. 
On the cast coast, the air comes from the south, less satura- 
ted indeed, than that which brings the fnonsoon rains, since at this 
period, it is not drawn in a steady current over so great an expanse 
of ocean ; but containing a considerable quantity of vapour, which 
it precipitat?s chiefly in the brief, but frequently violent storms 
of which the Bengal * North-Westers’ are exam ples. On the West,* 
the air comes originally Trom the NW, that is, from the arid 
region of Arabia, and the countries around the Persian Gulf, and 
the expanse of sea traversed between these countries and the Indian 
Penitsular is insufficient to cha rge it highly with vapour, ' 

"The above explanation applies of course only to the Peninsular 
of India, properly so called. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, heavy 
rains begin in April, or shortly after the equinox. SW winds 
now predominate, and precipitate their moisture abundantly on the 
cool hilly but not very elevated region on which they immediately 

impinge. Since the winds preserve their SW direction, they would 

appear to flow towards the region of low barometric pressure which, 
as Mr. Buchan’”s charts shew, prevails at this season over Tibet 
and Western China, the Himalayan range terminating at the 94th 
parallel of longitude, and ceasing, therefore, to present so great an 
obstacle to the transfer of the air, as it does everywhere to the west- 
ward. It may be observed that in A pril, the heavy rains are* 
restricted to latitudes north of the head of the Bay. At Akyab 
and Sandoway thero is little rain in this month, and heavy rains 
begin with the strengthening of the monsoon, only a week or two 

earlier than in Lower Bengal. 0008 

The monsoon rains usually set in in Calcutta about the second or 
third week in June. At Darjiling, they are somewhat earlier, and 
in Western Bengal, and ES N. W. Provinces, a fortnight or throe 


^ See Board of Trade Wind Chart, No. IX for the north parts of the Indian —. 
oan, and for Bo y the Magnetic aud Meteorological observations of the 
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weeks later. The focus of heat, as Col. Strachey long since obser- 

ved, and as is shewn in the Messrs. Sehla gintweit's charts, is . 
now transferred to the Punjaub, and the air from the Bay of Bengal » 
is drawn across the hilly region of Western Bengal and Orissa, and 

up the Gangetic plain as a SE, ESE or easterly wind. ‘The 

mean annual fall decreases gradually ceferís paribus with the in- ` 
creasing distance from the Bay of Bengal. At Benares, the mean 
fall is 34.34, at Agra 25.17 inches &c. As I have pointed. out in a 
previous paper, the immediate cause of the deficient rainfall of tho 
N. W. Provinces in 1868 and 1869, was the existence of a 
cireumscribed area of low pressure, immediately in the path of 


their winds, and their consequent detraction from their usual path. + 
The monsoon of Hindustan is, therefore, a local. phenomenon, 
independent of that of Central Asia or nearly so, while the P 


SW monsoon of Eastern Bengal is probably a part of the greater 
movement which has its centre in the latter region. "The focus 
towards which the monsoon of Hindustan flows, is the heated and 


_ dry region of the Punjab, which is the limit of the rains, and where 


t *known, the- SW monsoon is nearly — of its moisture 











| the plains of Madras still retain a high temperature and as 


Las 
= 2 


they are comparatively light, not exceeding five inches in the five 
months, from June to October, at Mooltan.* 

The monsoon of Bengal usually lasts to the first or second week 
in October, but northerly winds frequently begin to be«felt some- 
what earlier ; the plains of Northern India being now cooled down 
by evaporation, while the sun is retreating in Southern declination. 

Meanwhile the Southern part of the Coromandel Coast and its 
adjacent plains have received little or no rain, since, as is well 


by the Ghats and Table land of Mysore, and the still loftier 
hhill-masses to the South that lie along the west coast, and form 
an interrupted prolongation of the Ghats. When, therefore, the 
air is flo longer drawn from the south towards Northern India, 


^? The mean of the five years, 1862-66 at Mooltan is given by Dr. Neil, the 
| Meteorological Reporter for the ein na follows :— 
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Prof. Dove long ago pointed out, the southerly winds come 
round and blow towards them from the ESE or ENE, bring- 
ing the autumn rains. This is more especially the season of 
Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, their frequency being about twice 
as great ns at the beginning of the SW monsoon. "The retrover- 
sion of the monsoon is felt slightly in Orissa, as is shewn by 
the excess of the October mean over*that of the Delta already 
noticed, « 


INFLUENCE OF ELEVATION ON THE RAINFALL.—On this subject sys- 
tematic observations are wanting in Bengal, and although the list of 
stations here given, comprises a considerable variety of elevatiops, 
the stations present such differences of exposure that their registers 
are not comparable for the purpose,of determining the effects of 
mere tlevation on the quantity of the annual precipitation. It will, 
however, be of interest to notice such differences as they present, 
with due regard in each case to those other circumstances which 
affect the result ; and in so doing, I shall draw attention to the effect 
of the proximity of hills in &ncreasing the rainfall of stations lying 
to the windward, and the distance to which this influence appears 
to extend, a subject to which I have already adverted in a cursory 
manner inthe foregoing pages. In this discussion, I shall have 
occasion to adducb some data, which.I have omitted from the 
general table on account of the short period over which the obser- 
vations extend. To eliminate, as far as possible, the effects of 
varying distance from the sea, and those due to the difference and 
force of the prevailing vapour-bearing winds, I shall consider 
separately the stations of Eastern, Northern and Western Bengal. 

The enormous rainfall df Cherra-punji at an elevation of about 
4000 feet, has already been noticed. This is a little below the 
elevation of maximum precipitation determined by Col. S$ ke s, 
for Southern India,* but whether the same elevation holds good for 
the Khasi Hills cannot be determined ; the only station with which 
a direct comparison of elevation can be made is Silhet, at 23 milea 
from the foot of the hills and less than 100 feet above the sea. 
Here the mean rainfall is, in round figures, 150 inches, that of Cherra 

* Phil. Trans. 1850, p. n 
i 1 
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being 560 ins. Teria Ghat, immediately at the foot of the esearpment, 
nt an elevation of 130 feet, would doubtless shew an amount inter- 
mediate between the two. I have already noticed the influence of 
the hills in increasing the rainfall on the plains to windward, and 
it is easy to see that such an effect must be produced wherever (as in 
this case) a steep escarpment directly faces the prevalent yapour- 
i bearing wind. . 
= This effect is two-fold, direct and indirect; direct simce, as a 
physical obstacle, it must cause a piling up so to speak of the lower . 
and more saturated strata of the atmosphere, and ffrce them to 
an elevation at which their temperature falls below the dew point, 
causing precipitation ; and indirect, sice the vast quantities of 
c water dischar ged from the hills and spreading themselves over the 
plain, present an extensive ev vapor ating surface which may extend 
far beyond the region of the former influence. Such is the case in 
^ ilhet. In the rains, the whole region traversed by the SW winds 
in their passage from the Bay of Bengal, is covered with broad : 
flooded rivers, innumerable creeks and extensive jheels which occupy 
the whole intervening space, with the exception of the river, banks 
and the small elevations on which are built the villages. At this 
season, the whole country may be not inaptly described as an 
expanse of water. The atmosphere is, therefore, kepin a state 
constantly bordering on saturation, and to this fact, and not solely 
— to the direct or (so to speak) mechanical effect of the hills, must be 
E attributed the high rainfall of Eastern Bengal. "The following list 
3 r- of stations, all on the plains, and within 70 feet of sea level, with 
| J— — their distance from the hills, and their annual rainfall will shew the 
combined effects of the two causes above noticed, 


o3 s9 * 
E -. Distance from Annual Rain- 
ee the hills. fall. 
EN SR Dacca, ee 9 9 om v n 100 miles. 75:23 inches. 
- d L* * "C G  Bogra, *" » * " * @ *" ** 8&9 * * * » ^ " * "" €" ." *" 60 3; 91: 07 ?? =, 
s VU y Mymensingh, oes OO @B8Owee ee © 30 +, 108° 03 ” 
ae." eS. l TP Leder 
OH 4 ilhe UOS na ES Ni teer: 20 | " eee dy 
al E d Si t, , n 
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Here again a direct comparison of the effects of elevation is 
impraeticable, but the stations for which I have registers nre more 
numerous. ‘Three of them viz. Darjiling, Rungbee and Rishap are 
situated within a few miles of each other nt elevations respectively 
of 6950, 5000 and 2000 feet approximately; the positions of the 
two former stations have been described above; the last is situated 
below Rungbee. The following is a cemparison of the rainfall of 
each, the mean of the two years, 1868 and 1869. 


Elevation. Mean Rainfall 
e ol 2 yenra, 
MSRP ON, dp dov «dés vn 6950 feet. 117:93 inches. 
Rungbee, t.t» o9" o9 9 o9 — tt o 8 9 5000 39 167:07 ,* 
Rishap, 5 5 5» » * o MEXE e o^ s? 9? — 9 o9 2000 ,? 104:95 ,»* e 


'The two statfons last mentioned lie on the exposed face of the hills, 
but they are, to some extent, shut off in a measure from the plains by 
aspur that reaches to 7000 feet, or 2000 feet above the higher of the 
stations. ‘The effect of this is, however, as I am assured by Mr. 
Clark e, less than might be anticipated, since the open valley of the 
Teesta and that of its lateral feeder, the Rungbee, afford a free passage 
to the SE wind, which pours up them, and from the head of the 
latter valley is driven up the Sinchul ridge. The difference of these 
stations, af 2000 and 5000 feet, amounts to 60 per cent. of the rain- 
fall at the lower. I am now making arrangements, with Mr. 
Clarke’s assistance, to establish a guage at a greater elevation, 
where Mr. Clarke opines, the rainfall will be found to be heavier 

*han at Rungbee.  Darjiling being to leeward of the Sinchul ridge 
has doubtless a lower rainfall, than a station at the same elevation 
immediately above Rungbee would be found to have. 

Buxa in the Bhotan doars is stated to be about 2,490 feet above 
the sea.* In 1869, for which year alone I have its register, no 

* less than 252 inches were measured at this station. It presents the 
freest possible exposure, standing forward on the ridge of a spur that 
projects directly into the plains, but its excessive rainfall,as compared 
with the Sikhim stations, is no doubt in part due to its more easterly 
position, and I have considerable reason to believe that the rain- 


* The mean of two botling-ponnt determinations by Major Godwin- 


* Austen. 
33 
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fall was exceptionally heavy, as compared with that of Bengal ge- 
nerally, over an area which included Buxa. Julpigooree, the nearest 
station, 20 miles from the foot of the hills, and about equidistant 
from Darjiling and Buxa, had in 1869 a fall of 164 inches, or equal to 
that of Rungbee, and Rungpore, 70 miles south of Buxa, had nearly 
100 inches or 15 inches above the annual mean, while at Darjiling 
the fall in 1869 was 29 imches below the average. It is clear, 
therefore, that any conclusions drawn from the registers of a 
single season may be extremely fallacious even for neighbouring 
stations, B 

I have not any returns for stations near the foot of the Hima- 
laya; extending over a sufficient period» to yield an approximate 
average, but the following shew a certain decrease a precipitation 
with increasing distance. 


Distance. Annual faf. 
Rungpore,...........-....5... TO feet. — 85:22 inches. 
Dinagepore, ...... (seca cava DU Ta 85:84  ,, 
BENIN eua en visui» viven o v7 RORIS Skela — 


Rampore Beauliah, ............^160 *, 63:32 


3? 


This table exhibits irregularities, such as do not appear in that 
ofthe stations lying between Dacca and the Khasi Hills, but 
the circumstances are not so uniform, and the stations do not range 
‘so nearly in the line of the prevailing moist wind. 

The stations of the group that I have termed Western Bengal, | 


exposure. I have already adverted to the increase of rainfall. on 
the SE face of the Kurruckpore hills, over that of Bhagulpore on 


the plains near their foot. The elevation at which the mean rain- 

falli is estimated to be 72 inches, is stated to be between 300 and 
. 1200 feet above the river valley, the mean elevation of which is 

Woke “not stated. The data, therefore, are too indefinite to admit of other 


than a general conclusion as to the effects of elevation. The 


* a for Hazareebaugh at 2010 feet are more exact, but there — yt 
is i 10 station wach which it can be directly — 
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those at lower elevations in similar circumstances of exposure, but 
the evidence is insufficient to show whether this is the elevation of 
maximum precipitation, and there are other circumstances of posi- 
tion, apart from the character of the prevalent rain-bearing wind, 
at least equally influential in determining the amount of pre- 


cipitation. 
c 


To sum up the principal facts educed in this discussion. 

The rainfall of Eastern Bengal commences at an earlier period 
and is on the whole heavier than in Western Bengal at stations 
equally distant from the sea, and at equal elevations. » 

The SW monsoon of Eastern Bengal is probably due to fhe 
low pressure fn Central Tibet, towards which the saturated air 
from (he Bay flows as a SW wind, traversing the hill plateau 
between Assam and Cachar in its course towards upper Assam, 
where the barrier ofthe Himalaya ceases and allows it a passage to 
the north. The corresponding monsoon of Western Bengal tends 
on the contrary towargs the geated plains of the Punjaub, access 
to Central Asia being barred by the Himalaya range, 

Besides the regular rains of the SW monsoon, Western Bengal 
receives a small precipitation in the cold weather months, similar 
to the water rains of Central and Upper India, but less in quantity 
and regularity. It also receives spring rains, irregular in quantity 
and period of occurrence, which are probably due to an inflow of 
moist air from the Bay towards Central India, the temperature of 
which is then normally higher than that of any other part of the 
Peninsular. The autumn rains of Madras are felt in Orissa as a 


slight prolongation of the regular rains. 
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MEAN RAINFALL TABLES. - . 
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Seconp List or BIRDS OBTAINED iN THE Kuast AND NonrH CACHAR 
HILL RANGES, INCLUDING THE Garo HILLS AND COUNTRY AT THEIR 
BASE IN THE MyMeEnsine anv Sy.uer Disrnicrs,—by Masor H. 
H. Gopwin-Austren, F. R. G. S., Deputy Superintendent 
Topographical Survey of India. 

[Received 23rd June, 1870; read 6th July, 1870.] 


During the past field season (1869-70) I have been able to 
make another collection of birds from the above hillse Tt includes 
some 148 species, and forms an addition to the list, lately published 
in this Journal (see p. 91). The greater number of the birds were 
collected upon the southern base of the Khasi and Garo Hills, and in 
R the Garo Hills themselves; it contains, therefore, fewer novelties, and 

the species are for the most part well known; especially is this the 
ease with the Grallatores, nearly all from the beels of Sylhet and 
Mymensing. We find here the same species as are to be got to the 
west of the Brahmaputra ; nevertheless I have recorded every bird, 
whether common or not, shot by my, assistants, the collector, or 
myself, and on/y these have been brought into the list, thus mamy 
very common birds do not appear in it at all, Those enumerated 
ave been identified in “J erd on's Birds of India," or compared 
with the collection in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with Blyth's 
descriptions in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. 
For a few birds, obtained on the north Cachar side, I am 
indebted to Mr. W. Rober t, Assistant Surveyor, who, I am 
glad to say, has commenced to form a collection of his own, and 
who will I trust add many more and new birds to the present list. A 
Surveyor has fine opportunities afforded him of forming a collection 
in'any section of Natural History, and if he only carry on this work 
— for several years, must make this a very valuable and complete one, 
i E he visits every kind of ground at successive elevations, Thus — 
1 Mr. N. A. Belletty has added many birds that I did not. — 
E oem EIR delis — rem l- 
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the desire, expressed in my first paper on the birds of these hills, will 
be fulfilled, and that the liat now commenced, will be greatly added 
to through the agency of the members of the Survey party, pro- 
vided the Survey should continue to exist in these days of reduction. 

Besides the birds recorded in tho list, there are others in my col- 
lection of whose identification I am still doubtful, and two or three 
may prove new ; I was unable to find them among those in the In- 
dian Museum. I, therefore, refrain from any remarks or descrip- 
tions, until I shall have an opportunity of comparing them with 
collections in*England, the British Museum, &c. Among the species 
not yet identified, I may mention a Drymoipus, Suya, Siphia, Pel- 
lorneum, Stachyris, Phylloscopus and Tribura, this last may be 7. 
luteoventris, H 0 d g s. £ 

Jerdon’ E NO. 

No.*2. Orocyrs canvvs, Sco poli. 

Some six or eight were together at Chatak. 

20a. HIERAX wELANOLEUCOS, B ] y t h. 

Length 61^, wing 4:2", tail 3:2", tarsus l:0", bill at front 0-42"; 
obtained forme by Mr. W. Robert, Assistant Surveyor, near 


Phükhipur, Cachar. 


24. <Acorprrer Nisvs, Lim n. ^ 
From Mymensing. Length 14”, ex. 263", wing 9", tail 71", tarsus 
21". 


30. ÅQUILA HasTATA, L ess. 

Ori the plateau near Nongkulong (1,500 feet), West Khasi. The 
feet and cere are dull yellow. L. 264", ex. 60", w. 20", t. 10", tr. 5", 
bill at front 21," spread of foot with claws 5:2". 
#40. PANDION HaLLETUS, Lin n. 

L. 21", ex. 583, w. 163”, t. 9". — Teria Ghat. 

41. Porroxrvs tcntuyzrvs, H or s f. 

42. HALIÆTUS FULVIVENTER, Vieil. 

Both this and the previous species were breeding in Mymensing 
‘in December and January. ' 

— 51. Cinovs SwariNsoNn, A. Sm ith. 

lrides bright yellow, legs and cere yellow. Length 193", ex. 40", 
w. 131^, t. 94", tr. 21", bill at f. 3”, mid toe and claw == 13 inch, 
spread of foot 3". — From Mymensing. 
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53. Orreus wELANOLEUCUS, Gmelin. 

L. 173°, ex. 42", w. 14", t. 91", tr. 3.0", mid toe and claw 27^, 
cere dark yellow ; from Bolagunj, Sylhet. 

72. Kervrea CEkvrLoNENsIS, G m o I. 

81. Niwox scuTELLATUS, Raffl. 

85. HinvxNDO paurica, Lin n. 

Specimens of the threé last named species were obtained at 
Mymensing. 

89. QCorvLE BiNENSIS, Gra y. 

Breeding in January at Shirshang in banks of tlfe Lumessary 
River. L. 123", w: 81", t. 6)", tr. 0.7", bill at f 0.5", 

109. CarniwvLGUS ALBONOTATUS, liekell. 

The first primary has a white spot on the inner web only, and is 
also faintly mottled at tip. 

119. Mekors quintricoton, Vio ill. 4 

Ear coverts dark brown, tail exceeds end of wings by 14 inches. 
L. 832", w. 4.2", t. 3.4", tr. 1.4", bill at f. 1.3". Several specimens 
obtained in the topes of trees at Agarkote, W. Shushang, Mymensing 
district. - 

129. Harcvow rvscvs, Bodd. > 

L. 11", ex. 10:7], w. 4.7", t. 3.5", tr. 0.7", bill at f. 2.25"; foot of 
hills near Sylhetíand Mymensing. 

141. Hyproćissa cononata, Bo d d. 

$.—L. 364", ex. 41", w. 14.5", t. 13:5", tr. 2”, bill at f. 53", casque 
depth at base 33", its length over top 7", bill from gape 67". * 

9 .—L. 36", ex. 42:5", w. 14^, t. 13", tr. 2:0", casque depth at base 
83", casque over top 61^, bill from gape 6}". 

Orbital skin waxy white, bill waxy pale ochre with a black lome - 
 gitudinal mark M front. Jerdon remarks that the black patch 
does not extend to the upper mandible; in my specimens it does so 
markedly. I was at first inclined to think that the species was 
AT. albirostris, but Ha much larger size distinguishes it from that 


T R — species. 


E Bp dem dense forest, on the same tree which was ge a these 


‘I shot both sexes in the west Khasi Hills, West of Pundengru 


ids oe the fruit then Ho 
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; 172. Grornvs ocormrTATIS, Vigors. ; 
J 9.—L. 114", w. 68", t. 44”, tr. 11", bill at £. 1-28"... 00 


As the description of a female has not been given by Jer don, 
I give it here. Head grey with feathers centred dark grey, rufous 
and grey at chin, brest dull green; primaries and secondaries 


* spotted on inner web with white ; tail black, tinged green on 
, outer edge of web and faintly barred ;ebaclk yellow green, strong 


on upper tail coverts; legs plumbeous. 
178. MicnorrERNUS PHAIOCEPS, D ] y t h. 
From Liwkhipur, Cachur. 


180. DBnuacuvrrERNUS AURANTIUS, L i n n. — Mymensing, 
188, Yvsx Toreura, d, i n n. 
W. 8.9", t. 3.1", tr. 0.75", bill at f. 0.58”. s 


197. XaYruornxwxa IN mca, L a t h. — Chatak. 

19D. Cucvrvs canorus, Lin n. 

Shot in Mymensing District in a fine tope of trees on the bank 
of the Ubda Kali river in April. The call was not so low 
and soft as that of the European bird, or the Cuckoo heard in the 
Himalayas and Khasi Hills ; it was quite harsh compared to it. 

© 203. CUCULUS MICROPTERUS, Go ul d. — Chatak, in April. —* 

One specimen measures: L. 13”, ex. 214", w. 73^, t. 6.5", tr. 0.9", 
bill at f. 0.95"; another specimen: ex. 22", w. 8", t. 6.25", bill at 
front 0.98", IS 

The note of this bird is a repetition of the sound, /a-oo, ta-kao, 
with an intervening pause, quiteglifferent from the familiar note 
of the Cuckoo, C. Canorus.—One specimen was much larger than the 
other. The first was of a fine rich brown grey witha purple gloss, thè 

, other dull and grey; the rufous tinge on side of upper breast and — — 
neck was also absent in this last. I am inclined to think that C. 
E Omieropterus and striatus mre not to be separated, one being only 
a finer larger bird than the other, 
Ban 217. CENTROPUS RUFIPENNIS, B ly t h. — Teria Ghat. 
© — 994. ARACHNOTHERA PUSILLA, D ly t h. 
— s 30 7, t 1:8", tr. 0°68", bis at f. 1:42". Hemeo Peak, N. 










= paoa — ZI 
moe — t. 1:3”, tr. 0:52", bill at f. 0-7”. 


" . 
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- 2354. AnRACHNECHTHRA Astarioa, Lat h. 9 — Toria Ghat: | 
238. Inc*vw wmiwvw, Tickoll 
f Length 3717, w. 1:75", t. 0°75", tr, 0:42", bill at £ 0-34". Bill groy, : 
pale at baso. Garo Hills. 
257. Laxivs xuyrmaoxorvs, V i gors, 
Length 937, ex. 114", w. 31^, t. 4], tr. 14". Mymensing. E. 
259, Laxivs xiGnickPS, Bran k li no. 
261. Laxivs cntesrarva, Linn. 
L. 71^, ex. 10)", w. 31", t. 34”, tr. 0-85", bill at f. 0-6". 
276. Pnrcnocorvs rgzukoxixNUs, Lin m. . 
L. 51", ex. 817, w. 2:7", t. 3", tr. 06", bill at f. 0:377, — Mymensing. 
t 283. Bunrxoa nENIFER, T 6 m m. — Saro Hills. m 
S07. QOCrvonwis nvrp;CAUDA, Swainson. 
L. S}, w. 2:8", t. 2:4", tr. 0°68", bill at'f. 0-4". North Cachar. : 
Above olivaceous, with tinge of rufous on lower Wack ; tail austy 
with pale brown edges; chin and throat dull white ; breast rusty 
brown, oily white on abdomen and sullied with green. 
324. EnvrHhosTEuNA PUSILLA, Blyth. 
L. 4)", w. 2757, t. 1:6", tr. 0°68", bill at f. 0*3* ; logs reddish floshy ; 
"eorured at tho baso of the Garo Hills, è M 
950a. ZoorWERA MAROINATA, Blyth. 
*— L84", ex. 144^, w. 40", t. 3", tr. 1-0", bill at f. 1-0", legs fleshy 
* grey, bill black ; from the base of West Khasi Hills. 








* 362. OmnockrES guYTHEOOASTRA, Vig ors. . 
3 W. 4-8", bill at f. 0-8", tr. 1-1%)— North Cachar. 1 
p 355. a Ld kam. 





Obtained at Asalá and in the Garo Hills Length 8)", w. 4*5", 

, tr. 1:3*, bill at f. 07*.- 
. AMERULA CASTANEA, Gould | | 
‘Length 10^, ex. 14", w. 54^, t. 44", tr. 13^, bill at f. O-8",logedull =~ 
Bystiow, irides dark brown. Tura range, Garo Hills. ! 

971. Onzocrwcra pauma, Lath. 
i Len l m ieie n, t. 4", tr. 1:4". 7 
Em. | vLAYIRONERIS, Go u bd. 
Leng fa snc OR ase. 24°, £ 6, ml, BUB fom p 








ld 
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384. Gawsonuvwenvees neyenos, PA y t hh. — Garo Hills. 
e 587. 'micnawrowa Annorn, Blyth. 
‘Trides red brown, legs pale fleshy. Length 6j", w. 3*, & 2-1", 
tr. 0:95*, bill at f. 0 65". Foot of South Garo Hille. 
090a. 'lUvuprwvus nukYiCACDATUS Dl yth. 

. From South base of Khasi and Garo Hills. The under tall co- 
vorts are very rufous, feathers of the hend and neck very large and 
scalo-like, centred paler and edged darker brown. Secondaries 
and larger coverts tipped with pale rufous; above umber brown, 
grey on thé®chin and upper throat. The typo specimen in the 
Asiatic Society's Museum is much faded. 

; 403. PowuaToRHINUS Levcocasren, Gould. 

From West Khasi Hille. Lrides red buff, bill yellow. = 

Length 9”, ox. 93", w. 4-f5", t. 4:3", tr. 1:4", bill at f. 1-15", bill from 
gspeo 1:37, hind too 062” and claw -48" zz 1:14, spread of foot 2-15". 

405, Powxaronurwvs xuvrununockwvys, Gould. 

West Khasi Hills, December. Irides dark red brown, legs and 
bill pale grey, one specimen had greenish grey legs. One specimen 
measures: Length .10:5",, ex. 12", w. 3-9", t. oO", tr. L6”, ball 
- at f. 1:6"; another specimen: Length 10:5”, ex. 12-57, w. 4-2", 
t 427, tarsus and bill the same as in the last, bill from gape 1:9* 
in both. 

4090s. Ganvnax ovans, M* Lolland. 

This rare birdgwas procured at Lukbipur near Cachar ; it m a 
that only two specimens have been obtained in Asam, one by 
Me Lelland, and another by Dr. Jerdon who sent it 
to Mr. Gould; it is figured and described in the ** Birds of Asia.” 

Length 91^, w. 3:8", t. 41^, tr. 1-52", bill at f. 1-02". 

410. Ganevurax mvrrmcoLtr, Jard. and Selby. 

Lo Length 107, ex. 11], w. 3:77, t. 4:27, tr. 1:457, bill at f. 0:7" ; the 

» ail is distinctly barred. barred. From baso of Garo Hills. 

4389, Cratrannums Eanrkg, Bl yth. 

Hind toe and claw 0:5", spread of foot 1*8", Mymoming snd 
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E * 
E 441. CHÆTORNIS striatus; J e r don. 
F | Length 73^, w. 34°", t. 3:6", tr. 1:15", bill at f. +52”; rather smaller - 


than the dimensions given by Jerdon., Irides pale umber. ~ 
4474. IOLE vinescens, B ] y t h. | 
; Wing 3:2", t. 2:9", tr. 062", bill from gape 0:82". Lukhipur 


















f near Cachar. A 
463a. PHYLLORNIS COCHINCHINENSIS, Lath. e: 
From Kylas Peak or Chickmung, Garo Hills. t 
. 484. PaaATINCOLA LEUCURA, Bly th. 1 


Length o8", ex. 8”, w. 22", t. 2". In reeds and gras bordering 
rivers in North Mymensing district. 
486. PRATINCOLA FERREA, H o d g. — Cachar. à 
457. RHODOPHILA MELANOLEUCA, Je rd o n. 
$ Sp. Length 6", ex. 81", w. 2:6", t. 2^7", tr. 0-8", Dill at f, 0427. 
-$ Sp , 52% sf TH, n 245", ,2:555",,08", 4, ,,,, 95". 
Obtained at Chatak and to the North of Mymensing. 
503. HRvuricirLLA FRONTALIS, Vigors. 
- Wing 3-6’, t. 3", tr. 0 9", bill at £. 0-42". N. Cachar. 
612. (CALLIOPE KAMTSOHATKENSIS, Gam e I. . 
aeth 6", ox, 84”, w. 3," t. 2-3", tr. 1:15", bill at f. 0:45." Bill | 
grey, legs pale grey, irides dark brown. Mymensing. 
518. CALLIOPE PECTORALIS, Gould. 
ngth 64", ex. 9”, w. 21^, t. 27", tr. Ij". Mymensing. r 
t4. CrvawEcvLA SvEcrOA, Linn. . 
Q Sp. Length 6”, ox. 83”, w. 3%, t. 2}”, tr, 1:1”, This female ; 
E was dark ashy above with a tinge of brown. Mymensiug. | 
.. 515. ACROCEPHALUS BRUNNESCENS, J erd o n. } | 
7 2 — , ex. 10”, w. 3%”, t. 3)". — N. Myonsumag: 
516. A. arenes Blyth. 
wth 5”, ex. 7", w. 2:35", t. 2:3", tr. 0:9", bill from gape Q7". 


* 





— Aonicorũs, Jerdon. — 
h 53^, ex. 61^, w. 2:2", t. 274", tr. 0:95." Trides pale ochro | 
F pi grey abate, pale Moo: legs pale floshy. - aoe ak, 
ARUNDINA ANPE Tn at AC VERE iC 
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950. ORrnTHOTOMUS LoNGICAUDA, G m el.—N. Mymensing. 
532, 


PRINIA FLAVIVENTRIs, Dellessert. 

Wing 1°85”, tr, 0:75", bill at f. 0-45"; in high reedy grass near 
the rivers, North Mymensing. 

555. PnuvLroscorvs ruscarus, Bl yt h.. 

l specim : Length 5", ex. 7:5", W. 24^, t, 2 , tr. 0:9", bill at f. 0:35". 

2 specim: Length 5", ex. 6", w. 2:5", t. 2:25", tr. 09", bill at f. 0-4”. 
Tail very indistinctly barred ; 1st quill is 0-7" shorter than the 2nd, 
the 2nd—0.4" than the 3rd, 4th quill the longest, 5th and 6th 
sub-equal. Among high reeds in beels between Bolagunj and 
Chatak, Sylhet District. 

558, Pmnvr. LUGUBRIS, Blyth. . 

Length 5”, «v. 2:3", tr. 08”, bill at f. 0:37"; 1st primary 0:19", 
2nd 0:65" longer; legs greenish grey ; bill at base below pale yellow. 

560. PHYLLOSCOPUS viRIDANUS, Blyth. 

From high grass in beels near Chatak. 

577. ABRORNIS ALBOGULARIS, H o d g. 

Length 34”, ex. 5:0", w. 1°85”, t. 1°58”, tr. 0°62”, bi 
rather rare bird was seen several times in the fo 
Kylas or Chikmung Peak, Garo Hills, gener 
boughs, not confining itself to the tops of the tree 
species do. P 

593. Bupyres vrriprs, Gmel. Mymensing, &e, 

645. PARUS CINEREUS, V ieil. 

Jerdon in his description does not allude to the tail feathers of 
this bird. In my specimen, from the base of the Garo Hillsethe 
centre tail feathers are dark slaty, the rest edged cinereous ; the 
outermost are white, penultimate white on inner web for half an 
inch and tipped with the same color; the antepenultimate with a 
very small white spot on the inner web. Length 54", ex. 84”, 

w. 2$", t. 21", tr. 0:65", bill at f. 04". " 

686, AcRIDOTHERES FUSCUS, W a g 1l o r.—Shuthang, Mymensing. 

696. ProcEvs BENGALENSIS, Li n n.—H ylakandy, Cachar. 

702. Munta acuticaups, Hod g. 

. Length 51^, ex. 61", wi 2:1", t. 1:6", tr. 0:6", bill at f. 0*4"; irides 
dark red brown, legs grey. West Khasi Hills. 
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706. Passer Ixnrcos, J ard. and Selby. ~~ 

717. EMBERIZA sropocEPHALA, Palla s. y 

This bird was common in the marshes between Chatak and Bo- 
lagunj in April. Length 6”, w. 3^", t. 2:7”, tr. 0:75", bill at f. 0-45”. 

720. EMBERIZA rUsitLLA, P nlla s.— Foot of Garo Hills. 

A very large specimen measured: Length 5$", ex. 835, w. 3", 
t. 24", tr. 0'7^, bill at f. 0:377. A smaller spec. has w. 2'5", t. 28", 

723. Huspiza AUREOLA, Pallas. 

Length about 6", w. 3-05", t. 2 4", tr. 0°85", bill at f. 0:5". Bill and. . 
legs pale fleshy, the former paler above ; the dark brown collar men- 
tioned by J er don was conspicuous inthe specimen I obtained 
in December at Sonaingunj, Sylhet district. 

704. MiRAFRA assamica, M^ Leollg n d. e 

Length 6", ex. 103", w. 3:2", t. 1-9", tr. 0'9", bill at f. 0:6", hind 
toe and claw 0 8”. Aeneane 

772. Crocorus PrrüxICOPTERUS, Lat h a m.—Mymensing. 

774. OsxOTRERON BICINCTA, Jerdo — Chatak, Sylhet. 

Length: 10:5", ex. 18", w. 5j", t. 3: 9^» tr. 0-7", bill at f. 0:65". 
Under tail coverts pale, slightly streaked with ue 


"a 







€ UCUERMEDIA, Strick1lan d.—Mymensing. 
— X98. '"TunTU NA, S 3 k e s.—Khiasi hills. 
." "Length 14", ex. 20", w. 7", t. 5”, tr. 0-9", bill at t£ 0-7". 
796. TURTUR — Li inn. 
803. Pavo cristatvus, Lin n. = 
Gemmom in Mymensing at the base of the Garos, and very nu- 
; merous about the villages in the higher part of the Shunshang or 
—— —  fumesang river, quite in the heart of the hills. East of the Moish | 
E Kullaand even of the Mahadeo river this bird is not seen; I 
E have never heard them at the base of the Khasi Hills near Teria, 
: and if there are any*there they are very scarce indeed. The South 
= p of the Garos may be said to mark the extreme Eastern range © 


of thé Indian Bird. = 
- $034. POLYPLECTRON TIBITANUM, Li n n. 
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JA SYLVATICA, Tickell.—CGaro Hills. » 





— en d 
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| $98. Ac. nvroLEvcos Lin m. 
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823. Ontycornis GULARIS Temminck. 

I have seen a specimen shot by Lt. R. Beavan on the Cherra 
Punji plateau; a pair brought up a brood in the garden at Em- 
maville in the same place last summer, 1869. It is curious to find 
this bird, with a habitat in the swampy grass jungle at the base of 
the hills, ranging so high as 4000 ft. 

831. Excauracrorta cnixENSIS, Lin n. 

This handsome little game bird comes in at Cherra about August. 

529. .AmnbonicoLA RuFoGULARIS, B l y t h.— North Cachar. 

Length 93", w. 51", t. 91", tr. 1:5", bill at f. 0:7". 

825a. AnnoRICOLA ATROGULARIS, B lyth. 

Tura Range, Garo Hills. Length 91", ex. 163", w. 54”, t. 23”, 
tr. 1:6", bill atef. 0-65", s 

843. GLAREOLA LACTEA, T e m m. . 

845. CHARADEIUS LONGIPES, T e m m. 

846. JEaríALiTIS LEsCHENAULTH, Lesson. 

. 849. ZE. PminLiireNs:i, Scopoli. 

854. Cnerrusta INORNATA, T. and Schle g. b" 

855. LonrvANELLUS Gorensts, Gmelin. 

857. FLOPLOPTERUS VENTRALIS, Cuvier. 

870. GarLLfNAGO STENURA, T e m m. | 

Length 41", w. 41^, t. 2-2", tr. 1-18", bill at f. 2-3". I first observed 
this bird on the 5th April solitary on the edge of a stream flowing 
through the marches between Chatak and Bolagunj ; several were 
flushed and I bagged a couple, one of which I observed running 
along the muddy edge of the water like an Actitis, which I nt figst 
took it to be; they were by no means wild, flying a short distance 
and setting by the water up stream. Proceeding and shooting along 


"- 


the same river 12 days after I did not see one, they had evidently 


all passed to the north. 
871. ĢALINAGO SCOLOPACINUS, Bon n. 


. $872, GALINAGO GALLINULA, Linn. 


884. TRINGA SUBMINUTA, Leis l er. 
885. Trixoa TEMMINCKII, L e i s. 
891. AcTITIS GLAREOLA, Gm e 1. 

892. Acriris OCHROPUS, Linn, 
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A large white spot on the inner webs of all the primaries except 
the frst; the secondaries barred white, three last with a dusky 
spot, the last has a white spot on inner web. 

894. "'ToraNvs Grorris, Linn. 

898. HrwaNTOPUS CANDIDUS Bonatorre. 

900. Merorrprvus rxpicvuS Latham. 

901. HyYDROPHASIANUs CHIRUROUS, S c O p. 

902. PoRPHYRIO POLIOCEPHALUS, Latham. 

905. GarrrNvLA cnLogorvs, Linn. 

907. GALLINULA PHÆNICURA, Pennant. 

Length 134", w. 6:2", t. 3", tr. 2-6", bill at f. 11^, mid toe and claw 
2:95, hind toe and claw 1:2”, In the specimen I got in Mymensing 
there is a marked black line down the sige of the necla in immediate | 
contact with the white of the front part. 

923- ÅRDEA CINEREA, Lin n. 

924. ARDEA PURPUREA, Linn. 

7996. HERODIAS EGRETTOIDES, T e m m. r 

929. Dvrnuvs COROMANDUS, B o d. 

930. ARDEOLA, LEUCOPTERA, Bo d.° 

. 931. DUTOROES JAVANICA; Horsf. 
932. ARDEITA FLAVICOLLIS, L a t h a m. 
va »Length 21”, ex. 29", w. 8", t, 2", tr. 2-65", bill at f, 3:3", hind toe 
2:3 -+ claw *55 — 2:85". Bill and cere madder brown, irides red 
brown with a narrow ring of pale yellow; legs dusky red brown. 
The mid toe and aw is somewhat longer than the measurement 
given by Jerdo om, exceeding it by 0°35”, 
933. ARDETTA exo, Gmel. 
934. ARDETTA SINENSIS, Guel. 
938. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, G m e 1. 
"T In the specimen obtained in J anuary, I noticed that the prima- 
|. ries and secondaries were not all of the same shade of color, the 
.  . contrast being very marked. ‘The first five primaries were glossy 
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tint is due to the difference in ago ; one set falling out in this re- 
gular order and coming to maturity before the next are ready to 
fallout. Jerdon does not notice this difference of shade, and 
it may have been peculiar only to this one bird, as I only obtained 
one specimen. 

940. Awnastomus oscrrans, B o d. 

942. GERONTICUS PAPILLOSUS, Te mem. : 
— The whole back has a metallic tinge; the lower parts are pale 
blackish brown, the under tail coverts glossed with blue green ; 
legs dull pale lake. Shot in December in Mymensing district. 

943.  FALCINELLUS IGNEUS, G m e Fi n. | 

951. NETTAPUS COROMANDELILANUS, G m eli n. — Sylhet. 






i 952. DENDROCYGNA AWSUREE, Sy k e s. 
954. Casakca RUTILA, F*a lla s. — Mymensing. 
957, SPATULA CLYPEATA, Lin n. , 
959. ANAS FCCILORHYNCHA, Pennant. : 
961. CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS, Li n n. — Mymensing. 


964. QuERQUEDULA CRECCA, Li n n.* 
965. QUERQUEDULA cCrikRCIS, Lin n. 
972. Meraus castor, Linn. 
In December this bird is generally to be seen c e deep reaches 
of water on the larger rivers above their debouchm« "into the plains, 
$ Length 26", ex. 384", w. 114”, t. 6", tr. 24”, bill at f: 2". Irides 
dark brown ; in the female the bill is pale purple, legs dull orange. — * 
980. KEMA BRUNNICEPHALA, Jerdon. 
984. IH vDpROCHELIDON Ixvvrea, Stephen s. 
985. SEENA AURANTIA, Gr a y. 
1005. ĢQRAcCULUS CARBO, Li n n. 
Very numerous in the deep pools on the Sumessary River near 
+ Rywick, Garo Hills. 
1007. Gracunus JAvAnious, H o r s f. . 
.1008. PLOTUS MELANOGASTER, G m eli n. s 
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A Conrrimution TO MALAYAN OnNirTHOLOGY,—)D, Dr. F. STOLICZKA, 
Pulwontologist, Geological Survey of India; Honorary Secretary, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. j " 


[Received and read, 6th July, 1870.] € — J 
^ A short visit to the Malay Peninsula, during the latter part 
of 1869, gave me an opportunity of observing a portion of the 
fauna of that country. While staying at Penang, and on a short 
trip into the Wellesley Province, I noticed among others a large 
number of birds, which seemed to me to possess great affinities to — . 
Indian forms, but at the same time to exhibit somo peculiarities. 
Knowing that this part of the Malayan country was as yet very 
little explored, but not being able to prolong my stay in “that 
locality for even a few days, I engaged a collector for about a 
month, and sent him into the interior of the Province, instructing | 
him to direct his attention especially,—as far as birds were concerned, 
—to the smaller kinds, After my retarn from Malacca and Singa- 
pore, I found that the trial was not quite without success, and E oc 
met my collector with more than. 300 specimens of bird skinsa 
These proved to belong to nearly one „hundred species, and the di : 
following notes are offered on. such ns appear to possess a more 
- general interest, Others are only referred | to by name, as being — k; 
nteresting in a " „point of ‘geographical distribution, for with the TE 
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exception of a number of species quoted by Bly t h; H or s- 
field and Moore, and others, from Penang, very few birds 
appear to have been received from the Wellesley Province, which 
is geographically situated between Tenasserim and the well known 
Malayan country about Malacea. 

The avifauna of the Burmese and Tenasserim Provinces has been 
ably worked by Blyth, With tho assistance of Col. Tickell, 


Sir 4A. Phayreand many others. To the Malayan fauna about 


- Malacca Mr, Blyth's labours have equally contributed very 
largely ; his “Catalogue of the Birds in the Asiatée Society's 
Museum" is a valuable mine of information, and it is indeed not 
ensy to hit upon a species which this most zealous naturalist had not 
already placed on record as oceurring in those regions. Almost every 
one of the earlier volumes of our Journad bears testintony to this. 

Through several Dutch collectors, large numbers of Malacca birds 
had góne to Europe many years before they reached Calcutta, and 
in fact Malacca birds (generally stated to be from Singapore, because 
| shipped from that port), ar ong the most common-in Eur 

upp m that port), are among s ted iropean 

i Museums. Many new species and interesting new genera have been 
; " described by Mr. Eyton, (P. Z. S., Lond., 1839 and Ann. and 
3 Mag. 1845, vol. xvi), by Strickland, (Ann. and M. N. H., 

1844, vol. xiii and 1847, vol. xix) Hartlaub, (Rev. Zool, 
4 1842 and 1844), Lord Hay (Madras Jour. vol. xiii,) and by a few 
| others. 

OR The Malaccan fauna was known to be most closely allied to 
; that of Java and Sumatra, which has been so successfully 
Wired out by Horsfield and Sir Raffles, and after- 
wards by Temminck in his Pl. Col It is comparatively 
only within a recent period that ornithologists are attempting to 
increase the number of species by the discovery of minutious charae- 
ters between the insular and continental Malayan forms, but I do not 
think that this attempt will be followed by very great success, as 
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Malacea, and, I can add, extending as far north as the Wellesley 
Province and including the island of Penang. More than one- 
half of the species are absolutely the same, and many others have 
very marked affinities. Several of the species which characterize 
this part of the fauna, like many peculiar Carrronimpm, Prem, 
and COLUMRIDÆ (TRERONIN;E) etc., do not extend further north, 
but others do so, and again some of the species and genera are 
replaced by closely allied types. Several of the birds noted from 
the Wellesley province represent intermediate types between the 
northern Indo-Burmese and the southern Malayan forms, and are 
on that account particularly interesting, as will be seen from a com- 
parison of the details giver further on. 

Indeed these intermediate local forms are the most importan in 
the study of a fauna, for they are the only reliable records upon 
whichethe explanation of the origin of local faunas must be based, 
and their connection with the faunas of the neighbouring countries. 
And still more: they are to a great extent the basis of a good clas- 
sification, for upon the correct determination of these local varia- 
tions and their constancy actually rests the limitation of the term 
species. Bearing this in view, I have added exact measurements of 
all the birds I noted, and more detailed descriptions of some others 
which appear either to represent peculiar varieties, or seem other- 
wise to be interesting in a comparison with Indian birds. 

It is an established fact that British India* is peopled by two 
markedly distinct faunas. The fauna of nearly the whole of the pro- 
vinces to the east of the Ganges and Higli, stretching N. W. some- 
what along the base of the Himalayas, is Malayan, the Mafiyuir 
character gradually dimininishing, or altering, the more the fauna 
proceeds towards west or north-west. I may say that about one- 
fourth of the birds in this great Malayan province are identical as to 
species. Some which appear to be rather inclined to an insular habitat 
seem to decrease in size when they proceed northwards; but as a rule, 
the same species, when it enters India, seems again to develop to a 
large form. ‘This fact should not be unduly appreciated, for taking 
the fauna of each small province independently of that of the other, 


* Excluding the Western Punjab country which has strong European 
ties. v t 
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it is not difficult to consider the local races as specifically distinct. In 
this way a bird in India is sometimes made the type of one species, 
the same slightly varying in Burma the type of another, a third 
one in the Malay Peninsula, and a fourth one often in Java and 
the other islands. Such artificial specific distinctions may look very 
well in'a Catalogue of birds, or on the labelsin a museum, where 
perhaps one or two specimems from distant localities are considered 
to indicate an unusual richness of the collection, but they are far 
from suflicient to illustrate the fauna of a province, and those, s0- 
called species often have no existence in nature. I ehall relate 
some instances of this kind, and indicate others, though, na- 
turally, my present materials aro véry limited, but I believe 
thet in many cases the gradual change from one form to the 
other will be satisfactorily proved, ag soon as ws become pro- 
^ perly acquainted with the fauna of the intervening districés, In 
any case the one general fact that the original and prevalent 
character of the fauna of Eastern and South-Eastern British India 
is very closely allied to that of the southern Malay countries, where- 
from the fauna appears to have migratpd to north and north-west, 
should not be lost sight of by any one desiring to multiply the exist- 
ing number of known species from those regions. 
Considerably different is the fauna of Southern and South-Wes- 
tern India, which is known to possess in part a strong African 
admixture. The only exception to this partially forms the fauna 
of some of the elevated districts of Southern India and of the 
Malabar coast. This latter again shews affinities to the eastern 
x “amity fauna, and the question how that isolated Malay fauna 
came into existence, becomes of equally high interest as the one 
is with regard to the admixture of African element into the rest of 
the Indian fauna. Was the fauna of the whole of India at one time 
, Malayan ? Was it partially destroyed, or was its development other- 
wise arrested through some past geological entastrophe, such as that 
appears to be which must have affected India during the so-called 
: — deposits, extending over the greater part of Central and 
a India? Certainly t these enormous volcanic operations must — 
S NEEESE cary ide e act r, or 
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with Africa may have taken place, to which Professor H ux ley in 
his recent (1870) address to the Geological Society made allusion. 
At that time, the African fauna began to immigrate, partially 
mixed with, and in the plain country partially also suppressed 
the remaining clements of the original Malay fauna which could 
not have been sufficiently quickly nourished from the east, as the 
waters of the Bay of Bengal have probaðly at that time washed the 
ses of the yet little elevated Himalaya mountains, and thus main- 
tained a separation of the two faunas. By all these operations the 
fauna of the*more elevated Southern Indian districts appears to 
have been little affected.—These are of course mere speculations, 
but they have a high degree of probability, supported by the 
differences in the fauna, which were pointed out several years «zo 
by Mr. W. T. Blanfor d. 





Fam. FALCONIDA. 

l. Hrerax rnINGILLARIUS, Dra p. 

Wing very nearly 34^, tail 21", tarsus 1j." 

A Malacca specimen exactly corresponds with Drapiez’s 
figure on pl. 21 of Dictionnaire Class, d'hist. naturelle. The Java- 
nese Hierax, called ZZ. cærulescens, Linn., as figured by Hors- 
field inhis ‘* Researches in Java," and generally identified with 
the above species, would appear to be a different bird. It is consi- 
derably larger, the loreal region in front of the eye is white, the last 
tertiaries white spotted, and tho white bars on the inner webs of 
the other wing feathers more numerous, while J/ringillarius has the 


loreal region black, the white supraciliary ridge above the eye in- 


terrupted, and the last tertiaries almost wholly black. In other 
respects both are (except size) almost identical, the tibial feathers 
being black externally and rufous brown internally, (see also Hume, 
in “Scrap Book," Calcutta, 1869, p. 111). 

‘Should the larger Java bird be the female of fringillarius ? Tt is 
difficult to arrive at any very satisfactory conelusion on this point. 
Temminck's figure in the Pl. Col. represents a bird, the 
wing of which is about 3$" ; one specimen has the white supraci- 
liary band nearly interrupted above the eye, the other has it 
distinctly continuous. A specimen, in the Society's collection, from 
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Malacca has the wing 4", and one from Java 4j", both have tho 
supraciliary stripe interrupted, and the loreal region black, therefore, 
agree with typical /ringillarius, except that they are larger. Possibly, * 
the black of the loreal region and above the eye, suppressing the 
development of the white supraciliary stripe, is only an occasional 
face of plumage, or it indicates a distinction of the sexes, or a local 
variation ; it seems, however, pretty certain that the Javanese bird 
is somewhat larger than the Malayan. Whatever the case may 
be, whether there be one or two distinct species, or only varieties, 
of the black-legged Hierax, I do not understand how if came, that 
Linné's name cerulescens has been almost universally adopted for 
the Malayan birds. The name appears to have been introduced " 
tifrough Horsfield’sandTemminck’s illustrations, though 
Horsfield (Res, Java) very properly pointed out the distinctions 
between his and Linné's c«erulescens. Judging from tke 13th : 
edition (by G'meli n) of the Syst. nat., Linné's name has been * | 
based upon Ed wards' figure (Nat. Hist. Birds, pl. 108), which | 
was taken from a Bengal specimen and clearly represents the red- « 
legged Hierax (TT. eutolmus of H o d g son) and, therefore, it should | 
be reserved for the Indian species, but not applied to the Malayan 
(and Java) form with d/ack tibial feathers, which is fringillarius of 
Drapiez, a name originally adopted by Blyth, but afterwards 
replaced by that of cerulescens. - ' 































Fam. PSITTACID.AE. 
2. LomicuLUs GvrGUvLUS, Linn. 


— This is a somewhat smaller bird than Z. vernalis, Sp a rr m., but | 
very like it, and young birds can hardly be separated ; wing 21"- 
28"; tail 13" ; usually with some bluish tinge in front and on the 
top of the head, and on the middle throat, a golden tinge on the : 
posterior neck, as well as on the upper vent in front of the. scarlot 

—— patch. The blue patch on top of head appears characteristic of the 
e) x. — bird in full plumage. The species is very common in the Welles- | 

|. . ley Province, and is often caged by the Malays of the country. · 

Es — albino specimen shot there has the whole plumage very j much , 

= mixed with yellowish white, the longer wing coverts deep green, —— 
he quills mostly white and edged with greenish and yellow on the ~ 
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outer webs * on the top of head are many feathers partially scarlet, 
almost — a round patch of red, asin L. vernalis. 


Pam. CAPRIMULGIDL.E. 
3. OarnmuvLGUs macrourus, Horsf. 


Jerdon, B. Ind., I, p. 168. 

Wing 74”, tail 52" ; bill at front 3”, from gape 11", tarsus 4&. 
Wellesley Province and Penang. 

Fam. TROGONIDÆ. 

4. HARPACTES Diangpr T emm. 

Gould; B. Asia., pt. XVII. 

This is one of the most common species in the forests east of 
Malacca. Thecarmine colour on the vent is in the female greatly 
mixed with white, and the sides of the vent with ashy brown, 
the external and terminal lower tail coverts are ajmost wholly 
ashy brown; the white tips to the outer tail feathers are consi- 
derably less freckled with black in the 2 than they are in the 4. 
One $ has one of the central tail feathers wholly brown, another 
has them tipped black, almost quite as much as in the male. 


5. Harpacres Kasvuma, Raffl, ? 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. VIII. 

A female specimen shot by my collector in the Wellesley Province 
is intermediate between the figures of the females of Kasumba and 


- fasciatus, as given by Gould. The head is darkish brown, occiput 


behind, neck and back dark rufescent brown, very indistinctly and 


minutely barred across with dark, purely rufescent brown or rather” 


yellowish brown on the vent and on the upper tail coverts, Wings 
black, all the superior coverts and tertiaries with light brown cross 
bars, as in typical Kasumba, but the bars are decidedly broader,( while 
they are almost minute in fasciatus) ; primaries (except the first) very 
distinctly edged with pure white ; two central tail feathers wholly 
brown (as in fascíatus,) next black, E. brown along the quills, 
on the extreme outer edge and near the tip; the third is black 
with a brown quill and outer tip; the other outer tail feathers are 


black, broadly tipped with white which increases externally, the 
* outer web of the outermost feather being almost wholly white; 


- 
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chin and breast greyish-, or rather dull olivaceous Brown, like 3 
m Aasumba, but with barely any white gorget bordering it, as in 
Jasciatus ; the rest of the lower parts is uniform fulvous brown very 


73 much like in the last named species ; wing very nearly 53" ; tail 61^; 
P bill at front 4*;, from gape 14" ; tarsus 4". . 
Though in coloration this specimen resembles almost quite as à; 


much the Ceylon /isciatus? as it does agree with the Malayan Ka- 
sumba, it seems much more probable that it belongs to the latter 
species, with which the form of the bars on the wing coverts and 
the measurements of the bird better agree. At the seme timo it 
does not appear, from the account given, improbable, that a new 
form is here indicated, of which the mafe is not yet known. Unfor- ~ 
tmately all the specimens of the allied species in our Museum aro 

so insufficient, that they do not admit,of a very clóse comparison. 

None of the female specimens exactly agree with our bird, hut that 

of Kasumba cømes nearest to it. . 


Fam. EURYLALWHUID.AE. 
a 6. CarvrrowEeNA vmis, Ra f fl . A 
| . 
Horsfield, Research. in Java, fig. of 4. 
Male — bright shining green, somewhat deeper on the back and 
considerably paler on the vent and lower tail coverts, a small yel- 
low spot in front and above the eye, a larger blagk spot on the i 
! 
t 





sides of the neck behind the base of the mandible, the wing coverts 
with large cross subterminal black spots forming three oblique ^ . 
| bands, the black not extending on the few first or marginal coverts ; 
^  *&hoülder edge of wing blackish green. The first three or four pri- 
maries aro dusky brown, edged with green on the outer web, the | 
other wing feathers are deep brownish black and the green gra- | 
— - dually increases, until the last tertiaries become almost wholly. * 
.— A green on the terminal half; tail green above, bluish below. The — 
— lateral front feathers of the head are obliquely erect towards each 
other, forming a crest abgye the bill and entirely concealing the 
nostrils, only the curved m the bill remaining visible ; these erect 
piden green feathers are pure black for the lower half, and the other 
P feathers gradually become paler at their bases as t ley pr 
-coed posteriorly ; the internal side of the groon is always T 
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Raffl Assays tho female doos not differ in appearance from the 
male. I first obtained this species from Malacca, whore it did not 
seem to be common, and from the foresta of the Wellesley Province 
my collector brought seven specimens, one of which is a male in full 
plumage, the others were pointed out by him to be females. They 
equal in size the £,"and all very closely resemble it in colouring, 
except that the green is duller througheut, the yellow spot in front 
of the eye very small, most of the feathers forming the orbit pale — 
yellowish green, and the black spots on the neck and wiug coverts 
are almost esitirely absent ; the crest at the base of*the bill is also 
smaller. Four of the six specimens appear by the development of 
the bill and toes to be old Birds, and can, I think, be safely consi- 
dered as the os, but two appear to be young ds, changing tleoir 
plumago to a Brighter greep, while the black spots on the neck and 
on thezcoverts also begin to make their appearance. All specimens 
* have 12 subequal tail feathers, not 10, as noted by Ia fflea; the 

former being the usual one in other EvnvraruibE also. 
Wing 4", tail 177-2", bill from gape 1”, width of gape 1" to F. 


¢ This species is one of the most marked birds indicating the 
J affinities of the Malayan continental fauna to that of tho adjacent 
| islands. Its general character certainly agrees best with the Malayan 


EvnvLArurD E, though the external appearance of the bird is like 
that of a Pargcett. 


` 7. Corypon Sumarnranus, Raffl. 
Gould, B. Asia, pt. V. 
Apparently not common in the Wellesley Province; perfectly 
identical with Sumatran specimens. 


A 8. CywnHuunvNcHUS MACRORHYNCHUS, G meL 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. V. 

Common near Malacea and in the Wellesley Province and Pe- 
nang. One specimen has all the wing-coverts tipped white ; this 
is probably a sign of immaturity, as the same specimen has not the 

_ white seapulars developed to their full length. The crimson colour 

— "below is on the chest and especially on the lower belly often mixed 
with a yellowish tinge ; wing 5} inch, tuil about the same. | 
e. EP. — | ` : 37 
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| 9. Evunvrarmwvs ocHromanus, Raf fl 9 
Ec Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. V. 
The pale collar is generally vinaceous pink below, quite white 
above, and in most specimens which I saw, from Malacca nnd the 
i Wellesley Province, almost interrupted in the middle of the neck 
* above. The white subterminal spots extend over both webs on the 


outermost tail feathers, afd are, as likewise the small spot nt the 
| base of the primaries, often of a pale sulphur yellow. Some spe- 
be cimens have a few white feathers below and somewhat posterior to 
the eye. The upper bill is laterally partially yellow, this color 
extending up to near the tip. Both upper and lower mandibles are 
emarginated near the tip ; length of wing 3-34 inch., tail 2-24". 
c 


i Fam. CUCULIDÆ. e 


e 
10. PHoanicopnavs curvreosrnis, S ha w. a 


Blyth, Cat. p. 75, and Journ. Asiat. Soc., Beng., XI,"p. 927. 
Very common about Malacca and in the Welle ar Province. To- 
— —^  fallength between 17 and 18 inches; wing 63-64"; tail 10"- 103", 
the two central feathers being either wholly metallie green, or ter- 
minally for about 2th their length tipped with brown; bill very 
strong, curved, about 14” at front, 231" from gape; tarsus 14”, The 
is ' extreme edgings of the feathers round the red naked space of the 
b : eye are always white in full plumaged birds. The chin is white in 

ie some, grey in other specimens. 
a 


11. Prcwicoenavs [ZawNcrosrToMUs] Drarpt, L e s s. 
Blyth, Cat. p. 76. 
Common about Malacca and in the Wellesley Province, but ap- 
parently, like the.last species, not age farther north. It is 
E . P very closely allied to Raffles’ PA. Sumatranus, but a little 
5 SD. smaller and with no rufous colour below. The edgings round the 
red naked space of the eye are white, more distinct above * 
ni F below, but not developed in the young bird. Wing 5-53"; 
—— — ^9": bill at front 1"-14", from gape 1,5,” ; tarsus 14^. 
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12. RHINORTA CHLOROPRUEA, Raffl. 
Blyth, J. Asiat, Boo, Beng. XI, 923-924, and Cat. p. 76. — 
It is remarkable i though I observed these birds repeatedly 
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in the brushwoods near the coast of the Wellesley Province and at 
Malacca, I hardly ever saw the two sexes (3, Phenteoph. viridirostris, 
Eyton, or Bubutus Isidorei, Less, and Q, Ph. chlorophea, 
Raffl.) together; neither have I seen any of the birds with 
intermediate plumage. 


The species is very common in the Wellesley Province, and of 8 


Specimens from that locality (3 4 and 5 @) none has the wing more 


than 43", mostly only 4]"; tail 64"-7"; bill at front 1^, from gape 
L's" ; tarsus 1". 


13. Evp#sanrys ORIENTALIS, Linn. 

Jerdon, B. Ind, vol. I, p. 342. 

Does not appear to be common; a male has the tarsus 11^, wing 
very nearly angl the tail fully 8 inches, which is slightly in Oxcess 
of the measurement noted’ by Jer don, but it agrees with that 
given OT the female. 


Fam. CAPITONID.. 

14. CvawNors cnrysorocon, T e m m. 

Planches Col. 285, XY 

Specimens from the Wellesley Province, where the species ap- 
pears common, measure : wing 47°—5”" ; tail 21"— 23$": bill at front 
very nearly 12^, from gape 21"; greatest length of narine bristles 
11"; tarsus 1}—1,5,”. 

Front of head yellowish silvery white, lores interrupted across 
the culmen crimson, posterior crown and occiput spotted crimson, 
each feather being black, then blue and terminally crimson, rest of. 
upper plumage deep green, below paler, on neck with a golden 
glossy tinge, quills terminally and all wing feathers internally 
blackish, fulvous attheir bases and internally, superciliary stripes, 
cheek and ear-coverts dark silvery brown, occiput margined blue, 
broad mustachial streak bright yellow, chin extending somewhat 
posteriorly silvery grey, bordered posteriorly with blue ; tail inter- 
nally blue. " 


15. CYANOPS VERSICOLOR, Raffl. š 
Trans. Linn. Soc XIII, pt. IT, p. 284. 
dg Common on the islands Sumatra, Borneo, Java, about Singapore 
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and Malacca, but I have not obtained it from farther Rorth. Ma- 
Ineca specimens measure : wing 4j" ; tail 2 ii"; bill at front 18°, from 


gape very nearly 2", tarsus very nearly 14”, the longest bristles 
reach beyond the tip of the bill. 


16. CvaAxors P ES T e m m. 

Jueco quadricolor, Eyt on, Proc. Zool. Soc., Lond., 1839, p. 1605. 

Eyton’s description sf dis G to the bird in full plumage. The 
forehead and a short mustachial streak are golden yellow, lores, top 
of head and occiput, chin and front of throat and à spot on each 
side of the front breast deep crimson, supraciliarie? cheeks and 
throat azure blue ; streak through the eye blackish ; general colour 
above deep green, paler grass green below, all the feathers on tho 
neck and front breast with a golden lustre, quills sightly margin- 
ed with fulvous on the outer web, all wing feathers blackish brown ceo 
















| on the inner webs and margined fulvous, this being especifflly con- - 
i . Bpicuous on the inner side of the wings; tail below bluish green. r 
Temminck'sfigure does not shew the coloration of the head ~ 
clear enough. 1 
In other (? female) specimens with the green plumage per- C 
f 


fectly developed, the front part of the head is partially greenish, 
partially yellow, sometimes intermixed with blue; chin and front 
throat are yellow, intermixed with red, the mustachial streak is 
—  — Jike the cheek blue, the crimson on the occiput is of smaller extent. 
—. — This species is common at Malacca, — and in the Wolles- 
— Si ley Province. Wing 317-33"; tail 2,1"—2,.*": bill at front 11", 
EC „from gape 13^; tarsus 1"; Se RAREN “bristles slightly reach be- 
E |. yond the tip of the bill. 

- — Hartlaub's description of his Bucco Malaccensis seems to 
E x 

M s 












= indicate a distinct and smaller species. 


E i 17. XawxTHOLEMA DvvavcELn, L e s s. 
—. B. frontalis, T e m m., Pisnik Còl. 536, fig. 1. 
-Head | including. lores and occiput blue, somewhat dusky in | front, 


a short stripe behind the supraciliary edge, cheek i in font. and pee 
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* 
lowish gredhn, especially on the breast; wing 27" ; tail 14"; bill at 
front 3", from gape 14", tarsus nearly 2"; rictal bristles nearly dou- 
ble the length of the bill. 

Another specimen of equal size (? a 9? or immature) is green 
above with a scarcely traceable tinge of blue on top of head, chin 
cinereous blue with a black gorget on the throat; breast yellowish 
green, the rest dusky green; size about¢he same us of the last. 


18. XANTHOL/EMA INDICA, L a t h. 

Jerdon, B. Ind., vol. I, p. 315. 

This species does not appear to be so common in tho Malay 
peninsula, as the various Cyanops, Specimens from the Well, 


Province, Penang and Malacea quite agree with the Indian bird. 
; ^ 


19. Mxcafonnuvsonvs Havi, Gra y. 

Meg aspinosus, Eyton, Proc. Zool. S., Lond., 1839, p. 106. 

Lhave not seen this species from farther North than Malacca ; 
wing 31"; tail 12"; bill at front 3", from gape 1445 ; tarsus $^. 

Itis most probably the Bucco Lathami, (G m el) of Raffles, 
who states that it is also found in the interior of Sumatra. 


Fam. PICIDZE. 


20. Trad '"nurA,"*" Raffl. 


Tiga tridactyla, Kaup (1836), Blyth. J. Asiat. Soc, XIV, 
p. 193, CArisopicoides tiga apud Malherbe, Mon. Pici x. 


* Genus Tiga, K a u p, 1836, Chrysonotus, Swainson, 1837, Chrisopicoides, 
Malh., 1819 — What does Raffles menn(Trans. L. Soc. XIII, 1822, p. 290), by the 
quotation “Preys Tica” (Horsfiel d)'*"ukhi besar, or T. rufa," and immediately 
alter that he refers to the genoric peculiarity of Tiga ns distinct from Picoides (I^, 
tridactylus, Linn.) Does that last reference mean Tija rufa, or what * [ do not 
think that it could justly be presumed that Raffles refers to Picus rufus, Gmel. 
Atthe same time it would be impossible to say possitively what Raffles meant 


by the generic name “T,” whether “ Tiga or Tukhi," unless his originally labelled 


specimens could be found. But what other than a speeifie appellation could 
be assizned to the second name “rufu ?' Whatever tlie case may be, this last 
name would be more acceptable than “ tridactyla,” because all other Tiga also 
have only three toes. The only objection to the name “rufa” may be made on 


the ground that Raffles had n specimen of T. intermedia, Bly th, before him, 


as the measurements of the bird he gives are rather those of the form designa- 


ted by Blyth with the Inst name, and which, Blyth says, occurs in Java, 
However it 


seems very difficult to discriminate between tridactyla and inter- 


ia, when large series are compared, and I am not certain whether it ia 
corre t to separate them specifically. 
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n ly th says (Ibis, 1866, IT, 356) that his 7: interibedia, (soe " 
Jerdon, B. Ind. I, 299) also occurs in Java and extends to Pe- 
nang, but is replaced at Malacca, —which is geographically interme- 
diate between the fwo countr ies—by 7. tridactyla ! The latter species 
appears to be very common in the Wellesley Province and on Pe- 
nang island where I obtained it. The colouring is typical, except 
that the back is in some specimens bright crimson, in others (often 
slightly larger’ ), scarcely so, being almost pure golden yellow. This 
last character has been assigned as characteristic of Blyth's in- 
termedia, but none of our specimens attain the size recogded of that 
species. The white spots on the head of the females (the larger 
race) are very elongated, pointed above, somewhat obtuse below, but 
vene distinct on the whole head. The measurements vary in seven 
different specimens as follows: wing 41$ — 5)" ; tail 3% —4"; billat 
front $—145'; tarsus }2”—}}". The bill and tarsus appeay to be 
sometimes shorter in the 9 than in d. Thus the length of wing 
varies in £ridactyla between 42 and 5} inches and that of intermedia 
is stated to be 5y". Some of the specimens in the Museum, labelled 
as intermedia, have it barely 54”. 




















D 21. Tica Rarrrest,* Vig. 
I Strigkland in Aun. and Mag. N. H., XIX, 1817, p. 133, and 
~ Blyth, Jour. As. Soc. XV, p. 16. 

A opary not common in the Wellesley Province and on re 
nang. A 9 measures : wing 53"; tail about 41" ; bill at front 14? 
from gape 14”, at base 2" high End equally broad ; tarsus 3”, The 
colouxing exactly agrees with B 1 y t h 's description. 
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22. HrxiLornus JavENsm, Hors f. 

Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 175 ; Muèlloripicus, B o n a p., apud 
I erdon. Muegapicus leucogaster, Reinw.—Malherbe Mon. 
Lc Picide, p. 47. T 

A specimen from the Wellesley Province in full plumage has the 
7 t * vem n the sides, fulvous white, lower tail coverte 
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thors 71" ; Will at front 24”; from gape 23", at base 4*4" high uod 
22" pad : tarsus 1%”. 

A Alacca specimen, probably an undeveloped male, has the 
head above only partially crimson, occiput distinctly crimson and 
the feathers elongated ; stripe at the base of'the lower mandible 
black, vent very slightly fulvous, almost pure white, tips of the pri- 
maries dusky; wing 81"; tail 6"; bill atefront 12", from gape 24^ 
at base 4" high and a little more than +2” broad; tarsus 1,5". 

In both, but especially in the first specimen, the lower fulvous 
white reaches laterally high up, leaving only a narrow black stripe 
along the middle of the rump, which is avholly white in the South 
Indian M. Hodgsoni, J e r d*, and the Burmese J. Feddeni,* Bly th, 
the latter differing solely from the Indian form by having a ligtle 
more white orf the internal wing feathers. 

Malherbe questions the correctness of Blyth’s reference 
“ Tenasserim” concerning ZZ. Javensis, but does not give his reason 
for it. Evidently he entertains the idea that the true Malayan 
fauna stops at Malacea, and that the Burmese and Tenasserim fauna 
is what is generally called Indian, 

23. Henmrormus | Retsvarptirievs] varvs, R ein w. 

Pl. Col. 378 and 402; Blyth, Cat. 54, No. 240; Malherbe, 
Mon. Pic. I, p. 28. " 

Common in the Wellesley Province; Blyth says “ Western 
Malasia." Sclater (Proc. Z. Soc. Lond. 1863, p. 211) gives it 
from Borneo. 

g$. Wing 68" ; tail 331—33" ; bill at front 1,%,”, from gape Lt tar- 
sus 1,1," ; outer hind-toe including claw 14”. The 2? is often — 
smaller, the corresponding measurements are 6" to 62"; -DERS 

113; lyy; 1&- 

The lateral ridges on tho front part of the bill are double, and 
continue up to the tip which is high and laterally compressed. As 
regards the shape of the bill, there is no difference between that of 
the present species, and that of typical ZZemlophus, but while in this 
one the versatile toe is shorter than the middle one, it is longer in 
Reinwardtipicus, which is exactly intermediate between Chrysoco- 
laptes and Hemilophus, where J e r d o n placed it. 

* Journal A, S. B., 1863, vol. xxxii, p. 75. 
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3 Malherbhe’s figures could hardly have been taken@#from fresh 
nm. or well preserved specimens, unloss they represent unusual varieties, 
I never saw the female so pale coloured, as shewn by Malherbe, 

- d. Crown of head extending down the occiput with a moderate 
Ie crest crimson, back amd rump bright orange yellow, wings with the * 
seapulars and coverts dark brown with five brown bands, the basal | 
very small; fore head, sidesof head including a narrow supraciliary 
stripe, and below extending on the chin, golden yellow, most dis- 
tinct on the mustachial streak, becoming brownish on the ear-coverts 
and posterior to them ; median chin stripe and the whqje plumage 
below more or less bright crimson; upper tail coverts and tail 
black ; lower tail coverts mostly brown.* 

R. Above, head, neck, wings blackish brown, the latter with five 
brown bands, the basal almost obsolete ; whole bk and rump 
white;. upper tail coverts and tail black; sides of head agd chin 
ashy white, median chin striped and the whole of thelower plumage 
ashy brown. 


24. CumnvsoPHLEGMA MENTALIS, T e m m. 

—» Pl Col. 384, and Malherbe Mom Pici. 

Temminck in his figure gives the throat nlmbst wholly black. 
The Malayan specimens from the Wellesley Province have it al- 
ways only black striped, as shewn in Malh erbes drawing; but I 

ra. have not seen the brown color at the sides of the throat and of the 
— front breast extending above the eye; it extends up to tha eye 


-— 5 
= 





rn. but not on the supraciliary edge itself. The forehead is in 4 4 
| somewhat brownish and the crown dingy green. 
k Specimens from the Wellesley Province vary in size:—wing 51^ 


E. ; tail along the central feathers 32” to 4"; bill at front 14"— 
; from gape 13"—14*;" ; tarsus 1,3," ; inner T barely 4° ; versatile 
ee B: slightly shorter than the median one. 


P" 





— —. $5. OnnvsormLEGMA MaraccENsm, Lath. 
 Venilia malaccensis, B clater, Proe. Zool Soc. Lond., 1803, 


PR 211, from Borneo, 
m For ‘description see Bly th in Journ. Asiat. Soc. XIV, p. A 
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26. VE$ILIA ronprmHvnoMELAS, B oie. 

Celeopicus porphyrdmelas, Malherbe, Mon. Pic. II, p. 39; Picus 
rubiginosus, E 5yton, Ann. and Mag. N. H., XVI, Octb. 1845 
p. 229; Picus melanogaster, A. H a y, Madras J ournal, 1845, xuf 
pt. LI, p. 153. 

The species does not appear to be common. Specimens from 
Malacca and the Wellesley Province quite agree with Lord H a y 's 
description and measurements. Old males have some of the musta- 
chial feathers posteriorly crimson, which Malherbe denies, but 
they certainly are present in 4 with full plumage. Judging from 
Malherbe's figure, he could not have had a full grown d, for in 
this the upper plumage, espetially on the scapulars and the outer webs 
ofthe wing feathers, is very distinctly deep crimson. The first quill 
is 14", the seedhid 11" longer, the third again 15" longer, the fourth 
again $^ longer, and the fifth again 4" longer and subequal to the 
sixth ; ; the four central feathers aro pointed and subequal, the next 
outer CAREER shorter and obtuse, the following rounded. Bill 
yellowish white, dark greenish at the base, strongly compressed at 
tip; feet brownish black. 


27. Mitcrorrernvs BADIUS, Raffles. 
Linn. Trans. XIII, pt. II, p. 289. 


27a. MicnoPTERNUS BRACHYURUS, Vieill. 
Malherbe, Mon. Picrpx, II, p. 5. 

It does not appear very improbable that these two species are 
really distinct. A Malacca specimen agrees perfectly with tho short 
account which Raffles gives of his badius ; the head abovetand 
below is somewhat pale, the rest of plumage rufous brown, the 
cheek below the eye is spotted with crimson; the feathers on the 
chin are broadly margined with very pale rufous; the breast is un- 
spotted, the vent with tolerably distinct cross bars ; wing 4,%,; tail 
21”; bill at front 12", from gape nearly 11"; tarsus į”. 

Another specimen from the Wellesley Province has the plumage 
throughout of a deeper hue, the head above is rather dark brown ; 
the throat is also darker, each feather being rufous brown in the mid- 
dle, then blackish, to which follows a narrow pale margin, (while in 
the former specimen (adius) the feathers are blackish in the middle 

38 
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and broadly margined pale); the breast is unspotted afd the vent 

distintly barred with dark brown. The cheek including the lores, 

superciliaries and a stripe somewhat extending behind the eye on 

the neck are spotted with crimson ; the bill is slightly more atten- 

uated than in the other specimen, but the size of the two birds 

is almost exactly the same; wing 43"; tail 21" ; bill at front nearly 

$ ; from gape 1}”; tarsts 2”. This second specimen perfectly 

agrees in the red colouring at the sides of the head with drach: yurus, 

Vieill, and the only difference of Malherbe’s figure 
consists in tho uniform brown vent. 

It is possible that, as I said, these two forms halons to distinct 

l species; but large series must first be available for comparison. 

3 Ir general character of colouring and size they are so closely allied 

M d that it seems difficult to believe in a specific distinction of the two 

birds in spite of the few differences pointed out. 





28. MEIGLYPTES tristis, Hor s field. 

Blyth, Cat. p. 60; Phaiopicus tristis apud Malherbe, 
| Mon. Pic. II, p. 10. 

A common species about Malacca, on Penang and in the Welles- 
* ley Province, A male specimen from the last named locality has 
the breast uniform blackish brown, which does not appear to be 
usually the case in this species ; a female from the same locality has | 
the pectoral streaks also less distinct than usually, but in other ¢ 





respects it is identical with typical specimens from the Southern P 
islands. Raffles says that the transverse strim on the head are ' 
in the female finer and more numerous, or almost obsolete. In all / 
the Malayan specimens I saw, there is no perceptible difference à t 
to be noticed in the coloration of the two sexes, except that tho 9 | H 


m e m 
* 


wants the red mustachial streak of the male. i 
Total length about 6 inches; wing 13/—14"; tail1j’—2"; bill ~ 
at front }3"—j 3", from gape [" to nearly 1"; tarsus 22”, The bill - 
often appears to be less strong in the 9 than it is in the d. 


e 
29, MEIGLYPTES MARGINATUS, R ei n w. (1821). "Te 
- AM. pectoralis, Latham, in Blyth’ Cat. p. 60, N. 274. 
| Henicireus brunneus, Eyton, Proc. Z. 8. Lond., 1839, pP. 106. 


— lonly procured this species at Malacca where it appears to ‘bo come = | = 
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mon, and was described by Eyton from that locality. Sclater 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 210) quotes it from Borneo. 

Male and female do not differ in colouring, except that the lat- 
ter has no mustachial streaks. Total length about 73"; wing 44^ 
tail 23" ; bill at front $" to nearly 2", from gape 1"—1,*," ; tarsus iT. 
All the tail fenthers are pointed, while in the preceding species the 
outer tail feathers are obtuse and the lagt ones rounded. 

Blythidentified Eyton'sspecies with P. pectoralis, Latham. 
I do not know whether Blyth refers to any other of Latham’s 
species than the one noticed in Suppl. Indicis Ornith., 1801, p. 
xxxii, App. to vol. VIII of Synops., and Add. p. 372, which is 
certainly quite a differert bird, stated to inhabit Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. Latham says: “ About 9 inches, head, neck and upper 
parts, deep ci#namon or chesnut — across the breast a large black 
crescent — tail black” &c. Xc Malherbe (Mon. Picidæ, II, p. 8) 
from whom we should have expected an explanation of the difficulty, 
does not solve it. He describes the Malayan species as Phatopicus 
pectoralis, (Licht.), and gives as the first synonym P. pectoralis, 
L ath., but without further reference. Whether Lath a m des- 
scribed the present species ad P. pectoralis prior to 1801, I have not 
been able to ascertain ; I believe there is no other species of his 
under the same name ; and presuming that Malherbe'sidentiti- 
cation of Reinwardt’s marginatus is correct, I adopt the 
next oldest name for the Malayan species. 


Fam. ALCEDINIDZAE. 


30. CEYX TRIDACTYLA, Pall. 

Jerdon, B. India, I, p. 229. 

I have obtained only one specimen from the Wellesley Province, 
and the bird Was pointed out by my collector as rare. I have my- 
self barely seen a single specimen along the Malayan coast, though 
it may be common in some other districts of the Malayan Peninsu- 
la. Sharpe calls it the “Penang king-fisher." One would 
have, I believe, some difficulty in"proeuring a specimen in Penang. 
In addition to J erdon's description, it should be stated that a 
patch in front of the eye, and the greater part of the eye-brows are 
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also black,* the sides of the chest are bright rufous. The measure- 
ments perfectly agree with those given by J er d o n. 


S1. Harncvos CogowawpELIOCUs, S c o p. 
«Jordon B. India, I, p. 227. 

Blyth (Ibis, 1866, II, p. 348) says that this species extends from 
India to Japan, ** but the Japanese race is said to be rather small- 
er and more deeply coloured," My collector shot one specimen iu 
the Wellesley Province, and this is remarkably smaller than the 
Indian bird, even allowing something for immaturity. The lilac 
gloss above is very slight, the band on the upper back*nd rump is 
very narrow, pale bright blue, some of the lateral and terminal 
feathers partially or wholly bright violet blue ; chin whitish rufes- 
cer&, the rest below rufous, deepest on the chest, and all the fea- 
thers tipped dark brown, this color gradnally disappearing towards 
the vent; front edge of wings fulvous; wing only 4 inches ; tail 
barely 23"; bill at front 2", from gape 24”; tarsus 4*;". 

The bird is evidently a smaller Malayan race, like so many 
others, but it is not on that account specifically distinct from the 
Indian. ~ 


32. HALOYON ATRICAPILLUS, (3 m el. 

Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 226; Gould, B. Asia, pt. XII. 

This species does not appear to be common in the Malay Penin- 
sula. One specimen has the feathers on the sides of the breast 
dark shafted, and those on the lower breast checkered with dark. 
The rusty color on the sides and on'the veut is very pale; wing 
only 44 inches; tail 34” ; bill at front 21", from gape 23". 


33. HarcvowN rvscvs, B o d d. 

Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 224; Gould, B. Asia, pt. XIII. 

One specimen, shot at Malacca, has ofily the chim pure white, 
most of the other white feathers down the throat and the breast 
are tipped with bluish and some also with brown; the albescent: 
coloring is confined to the middle of the breast, and is not 
so largely developed as usually seen in Bengal and other speci- 


= . Proc.) Z. S. L. 1868, p 594, anys “Spot in frontof the eye. —— 
— Ka a a roc.) p y | 35 a, for cde . 






"This most occasionally become 
in soveral Malayan specimens. 
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mens. Thig would seem to indicate a passage to the Manilla form, 
JI. gularis, K u hl, but the specimen has not the distinctive character 
of that species ; the blue color above is beautifully developed, which 
seems to shew that the Malacca specimen is not a young bird: wing 
43 inches; tail barely 3"; bill at front only 1,74", from gape 2,5", ifs 
height nt base f". 


34. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS, Gm el. " 

Jerdon, B. Ind, I, p. 230; Gould, B. Asia pt. XIV. 

A large specimen shot in the Wellesley Province has the pale 
blue tips to the feathers on the front head slightly, and on the sea- 
pulars scarcely at all developed, the chesnut below is pale; wing 
213 inch, bill at front 14", from gape a little more than 13". Other 
specimens from the same locality, and from Malacca and Penar&, 
are typical in coloration, some larger, others smaller. 


35. Dacrro PULCHELLA, II o r s f. 
Resear. in Java, with fig. of 4. 
This appears to be a rare species in Malacca; one specimen 
— obtained somewhat differs from the Javanese bird described by 
L Horsfield. ` 

Forehead and sides of head and neck, extending from the base of 
the lower mandible backwards, rich chesnut, this color partially 
tinging a few of the upper feathers on the posterior neck, but not 
joining to a complete collar, though the chesnut is laterally 
: very distinct; crown and occiput extending posteriorly covered 
- with a large beautifully azure blue patch, this reaching well to the 
sides of the neck; it is produced by the blue tips of the .fea- 
thers, the basal two-thirds of their length being black on the front 
crown, the next posterior feathers have one white bar, and the last 
which gradually increase in length 2 to 3 white cross bars. The 
? feathers on the back and scapulars extending down to the upper 
- tail coverts are all broadly tipped with greenish blue, the rest of 
the upper plumage being black with white cross bars. Wings 
black, shoulder edge of wing and the external edge of the first pri- 
nc mary pale rusty, primaries and the first secondaries with their 
| coverts black, the former white at the base of the inner webs, the 
ae) last secondaries with white spots on the outer web; the tertiaries 
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on both webs, their coverts being also spotted, and pargally tipped 
with blue. Tail long, black, the inner webs of the feathers with 
transverse white spots, the outer ones with blue spots, this color 
Wiminishing on the outer tail feathers and becoming mixed with 
White, but on the outermost tail feathers it is replaced by rusty. Chin 
and throat pure white, breast and vent with their sides and includ- 
ing the lower wing covertseand the lower tail-coverts pale rusty. 
The fourth quill is the longest, and the first about half the I&ngth of 
the fourth ; bill coral red, conical, almost uniformly and rather 
flatly arched above, upper mandible laterally somewhat projecting 
at the base, slightly curved at the tip ; outer toe slightly shorter 
than the middle one, and the inner only 4 of the length of the lat- 
tep; wing 3} inches; tail 24°; bill at front 18^", from gape very 
nearly 2", 9 

Mr. Blyth (Cat. Asiat. Soc. Mu$eum, p. 46, No. 198) al- 
ready records this species from Malacca ; it also occurs in the Wel- 
lesley Province and extends into Tenasserim. In one 4 from the 
last locality the brown collar nearly joins posteriorly, as in the 
Java bird, in two others from Tenasserim the brown is almost 
entirely separated above; but in no Specimen have I seen it so 
strongly developed on the upper neck, as shewn in H ors- 
field's figure. 

The female does not apparently differ in size ; it is dark or black- 
ish brown above, barred across throughout with rufous brown ; be- 
low white with blackish cross bars on the lower breast, these bars 
being mostly developed at the sides of it and gradually disappear- . 
ing 4owards the vent; lower tail coverts white. 

Horsfield placed this species in the genus Dacelo, princi- D 
pally on account of the peculiar coloration of the bird; the bill is 
shorter and more regularly depressly conical, but barely more hook- 
ed at the tip than in most typical species of Z/aleyon, from which it 
can hardly be generically separated. 


Fam. NECTARINIDZE. 


36. JErnorvagA Laruawr, Jardine.” 


1842, Nat. library, XIIT, pp. 233 and 268, (an Æ. siparaja, Ra ff. 
seu Æ. mysticalis, T e m m.) 
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Forehead extending posteriorly to the region crossed by a line 
between the middle of the eyes metallic purplish blue ; occiput, sides 
of head, neck and its sides, back, scapulars, deep crimson, wings 
with their coverts dull greenish br own, the feathers with the excep- 
tion of the two first primaries edged with green on the outer web, 
shorter coverts broadly tipped with red, longer coverts of the pri- 
maries and secondaries edged green and tinged with red; coverts 
of primaries uniform brown, edged green, shoulder edge of wing 
red; rump bright yellow; margined by elongated olive coloured 
feathers at the sides ; upper tail coverts, the two central tail fea- 
thers wholly, and the next on the outer webs purplish steel-blue, 
this color decreasing towards the outermost tail feathers which 
gradually pass into shining black and are very indistinctly barwed 
with dull black. : 

Loreg] region dull black; a short streak from the base of the 
lower mandible bright red, bounded below, or internally, by a long 
streak of purplish steel blue, followed by dull black, both stripes 
extending to the middle of the neck. Chin, throat and breast bright 
scarlet, slightly darker on the breast, all the feathers white at their 
bases and with yellow shafts about the middle ; lower part of breast, 
vent and lower tail eoverts dusky greenish or ashy black; wings 
internally dark ashy with a silvery lustre, tail below black. 

I have obtained (in Sept.) three male specimens in the forests of 
the Wellesley Province opposite Penang; all perfectly similar in 
coloration ; wing 2", tail 1}"—1{”, the central feathers being only 
about ṣẹ” longer than the next ; bill black above, light brown be- 
low, at front y", from gape very penc t2": feet brown, Arsus 
nearly j^; middle toe (including claw) 4*. f 

The coloration of this species ngrees almost in every particular 
with Jardine’s description, and so do also the measurements. 
I don't think there can be the least doubt as to the identity of the 
two. Jardin e’ s original specimen was believed to have come 
from India, but its proper locality was unknown. Visc. Walden 
(Ibis, J Jan. 1870, p. 34) places Jardine'sbird as doubtfully identi- 


cal with Raffles’s siparaja and Temminck?’ s mysticalis. My 
impression i is, that they are quite distinct birds. Raffles says of 


siparaja that the two central tail feathers are brown, which does not 
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even apply to mysticalis, though it seems very probable that the two 
species are identical Temminck's original figure of mysticalis 
in the Pl. Col. is not good. Müller and Sahlegel (Ver- 
hand, Nat. Gesch. Nederl. Ind., JVeefarinte, p. 55) re-describe the 
d of mysticalis, and from their account it is clear that this species 
and Latham are closely allied. The authors describe the vent as 
ashy grey with greenish tinge, while T emminek’s figure shews 
it almost white. The inner webs of the outer tail feathers are said 
to be reddish black, but in Zathami there is no red tinge on them. 
In a note the authors state that the rump is yellow, not blue as shewn 
in Tem minek’s figure, but I suspect the yellow must be of very 
+ small extent, as its presence escaped mot only Temminck’s, 
bu$ apparently also Raffles’ notice. Turning at last to the 
- measurements given by M üller and Schl@gel, Tem- 
minclk's mysticalis is undoubtedly a "much lar ger bird, its total 
length being 5 inches, while that of Latham: does not exceed 41". 
The tail of mysticalis is 17 mm. longer than the wing which is 
about 2 inches; while in Zatham?, the tail is shorter than the wing, 
and the central feathers much less elongated, all the tail feathers 
being regularly graduated. The central tail feathers in Latham 
‘are only about 3 mm. longer than the next, and these again from 
10-15 mm. longer than the shortest feathers ; in mysticalis M ü l- 
ler andSchlegel give the corresponding proportions as 28 
mm. and 11 mm. The black internal margin of the mustachial 
streak also appears. characteristic of Za/hami, and is not mentioned 
in mysticalis. I have little doubt that Cabanis’ Æ. eupogon from 
Maleca is the same bird as Latham), but original specimens must 
«o Wf compared i in order to settle this question satisfactorily. 

37. NxcrAROPHILA BRASILIANA, G m. 

— "Walden in Proc. Z. 8. L., 1866, p. 543 and Ibis, 1870, VI, 
op. 41.—WNeetarinia Hasseltii, T e m m. Blyth Cat. p. 226. 

Wing 1$", rarely 2"; tail 1", rarely 11"; bill at front y" or very 
little longer ; tarsus — nearly or quite 4”. 

Blyth (L cit.) quotes his N. PAayrei, (J. A. Soc. XIT, non XI, 
(P 1008), as a synonym of this species. Jerdon says (B. Ind. 
1, P. 861), A. Phayrei, B 1., from Pegu, very close to Arachn. magna. 

hat does this last quotation refer to ? 
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My collestor obtained in the Wellesley Province and on Penang 
4 males, but strangely not a single $ which appears to be rare, or 
difficult to procure, and was unknown to Temminck. Müller 
and Schlegel in their Bijdragen der Honigvogels v. d. itd. 
Archip. p. 59, pl. 10, fig. 5 (Verh. over Nat. Gesch. &c., door C J. 
Temminck, Zoolog. 1839-1844) figure and describe the 9 of 
this Spec ies as being above brownish black, sides of neck and head 
and of the breast, front and top of head, posterior rump and upper 
tail coverts, chin aud throat mostly red, lower breast and vent 
whitish. The same authors state that the young bird resembles 
the $ during the first year. 


38. ARACHNECHTHRA FLAMMAXILLAHIS, Bl yth. 

J. Asiat. Soc. Beng. XIV, p. 557 ; Cat. p. 226; Walden in Poe. 
“4. 5. L. 1866, p. 541 andAbis 1870, VI, p. 24. 

I obiained only one £ specimen from the Wellesley Province. The 
feathers on chin and throat have a purple metallie lustre, at the 
sides slightly, but in front of the reddish brown pectoral semicircle, 
distinctly greenish metallic. | Laterally the feathers are also some- 
what mixed with dingy greep. In other respects, the specimen is 
identical with the Arracan and Burmese form; wing 2”; tail 13^; 
bill at front +2” ; tarsus ,%. 

Vise. Walden's remarks (L cit. p. 542) respecting the possi- 
ble identity of this species with A. jugularis of Linné will, I 
believe, soon call for a revision of the nomenclature. Both species 
certainly are very closely allied, if not identical. 


39. NEcrAnoPHILA [ANntHREPTES | MaracoEkNsis, Sc o p. X 

Walden, Ibis, 1870, VI, p. 47, cum synon.—.Vectarinia /epflfa, 
La t h. (Synop. I, 298) et auctorum,—JV. malaccensis apud Blyth 
Cat. p. 225. 

This species appears to be common in the Wellesley Province; 
d wing 24"—924*;" ; tail 13^ ; bill at front 8^, from gape £^", or a lit- 
tle more ; tarsus §” ;—, wing 2,*;" ; tail 18"; bill at front y”, from 
gape very nearly j^"; tarsus $”. l 

Horsfield’s N. javanica (Linn. Trans. XIII, p. 167) is 
usually considered to be the same bird, and as the idontitica- 
fion of the Javanese bird has, I think, first been suggested 

39 
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by M ü ller and Schlegel, it is probably correet, though 
P. Horsfield's description does not speak in favour of A He 
E calis the chin and throat ferruginous, while Latham's ex- 
pression “ rubro-fusca" is the more correct. Horsfield's 
«lower coverts of the wings are rufous" is doubtful, for in the Mala- 
yan bird, the longer scapulars and the shortest coverts are termi- 
nally rufous brown, the lotger coverts of the secondaries and ter- 
tiaries are edged onthe outer webs partially brown, partially 
p greenish. Further on, Horsfield says ‘tail is black with a 
E greenish lustre above, fulliginous and paler underneath." In Ma- 
x) laccensis we have the tail above black, the two central tail feathers 
edged with purplish green on both webs, the following only on the 
outgr web and the last feathers uniform dull black, all ashy black 
below. The sides of the head and neck are dingy Treen in the 
Malayan bird. However all these variations do not appear to 
be of great importance; for they would hardly indicate more 
—— than local races of the same species. 

The female is above dingy green, wings and tail dusky brown, 
more or less edged with green, below yellow, brightest and purest 
onthe middle breast, somewhat tinged with green on the throat, 
be. thetwo mustachial streaks are indicated by pure yellow, eyelid 
J especially the lower one, distinctly yellow. 


Fam. ARACHNOTHERI DZ. 
40. ARACHNOTHERA MODESTA, E y t o n. 


LT Anthreptes modesta, E y t o n, Proc. Z. S. Lond., 1839, p. 105.— 
| Lach» modesta et latirostris, Blyth, Jour. A. 8. B., vol. XII, 






























` Above Sa form yellowish green, duller on the wings and tail, the 
| feather on the forehead centered dark ; the first two quills almost 
wholly brownish black, the others only on ihe inner webs, the last 
tertiaries wholly green ; shoulder edge of wing yellow ; tail feathers 
ow vith a brownish black, almost terminal band, and the outer fea- 
4 erg mostly of the same color on the inner webs, the three outer 
| pee on each side with a subterminal large white spot on the 
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Below, greenish — the feathers on the Uim — à 
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green with yellowish white tips; lateral feathers of the vent 
greatly lengthened. Wing 23”; tail 13"; bill at front 145," ; from 
gape 13”; tarsus }”. 

This species is readily distinguished from the last by its stedi * 
and short bill; it is rare about Malacca and in tho Wellesley P¥o- 
vince, and I only once saw it at Penang. 


Fam. DIC ARID E. 

42. DICÆUM TRIGONOSTIGMA, à co p. 

Blyth, Cat. p. 226; Lat h a m, In. Ornith., I, p. 299. 

d$. Dark, sometimes greyish, blue above and on the sides of the 
head and neck, as well as en the scapulars and wing coverts of which 
the anterior are edged with green; wings black, the feathers edged 
with greenisI? blue on the outer webs, shoulder edge of wing white ; 
back byight golden orange, rump greenish yellow, longer upper 
tail Coverts green, tail black, like the wings, with a faint greenish 
lustre; chin and throat cinerous white, breast and vent bright 
orange yellow, becoming pure yellow on the lower tail coverts; 
wing 13”; tail 2”; bill at front 2"; from gape 4” ; tarsus y". 

2. Above dark greenish, Wings and tail blackish, rump and upper 

. tail coverts yellow, chin and throat greenish grey, rest of lower 

parts orange yellow ; size same as that of the male. 

Apparently not common in the Wellesley | 'rovince and about 
Malacca. 


* 43. DICÆUM CHRYSORHÆUM, Tem m. 
Pl. Col. 478; Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 374, 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province are all a little langer 

than the measurements given by J e r d o n from Indian specimens, 
and there is no distinct yellow tinge on the rump and upper tail 
" eoverts ; wing 28" ; tail 1,5" ; bill at front $ ; from gape 4” ; tarsus 
4". The Malay specimens agree best with Temmine k's figure 
of a Javanese bird, which has the throat whitish and the rest of 
the plumage below with à very slight greenish tinge. 


ME 


* 
44. DICÆUM CRUENTATUM, Lin n. 
D. coccineum, S e o p, Gou ld, B. Asia, pt. VI; Jerdon, B. 


Ind. I, p. 973. á 
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The Malayan bird, though identical in colorations with the 
Indian one, seems to be smaller, at least of four specimens 
shot in the Wellesley Province, opposite Penang, three have the 
"ng scarcely longer than 13 inch, and only one has it 12, but 
neue reaches 2 inches, the tail is nearly one inch, and the bill at 
front is 3^; the wing coverts and scapulars have a rather bluish 
green lustre, and the scarlet above is either very bright and al- 
most pure or with a slight yellowish tinge. Vise. Walden (Proc. 


Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 544) draws attention to these differences, 


"ws m 
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but I hardly think that they are sufficient to warrant a specifio dis- 
tinction. Should this, however, be the case the name coccineum, 
Sco Pa would stand for the Eastern, Malayan and Chinese form, 
for the type of this is said to have been obtained from China, and 
theIndian race had to be called cruentatum. I believe, however, 
that smaller races, similar to the Malayan ones, also occur locally 
m India and Burma, and that there is no sufficient ground for a 
specific separation. 


fam. MEROP IDA. 

45. Merors Parros, Linn. " 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. VII; Jerdon B. India, I, p. 207. 

Specimens from the Wellesley Province are perfectly identical in 
size and coloration with those from India. The last tertiaries are 
almost wholly dullgreenish blue, not only on the outer edge, as 
shewn in Gould’s figure. 

Fam, MOTACILEIID A. 

46.. Henteurvs Crtwensis, Gould. 

‘Birds of Asia, pt. XVIII. 

I obtained only one Specimen from the Wellesley Province ; it 


quite agrees with the figures and measurements recorded of the 


species. 
47. HrwICURUS RUFICAPIBLUS, T e m m. 


Plariches Cel. 534. 


Ec: 5 z 
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P. ecimen from the Wellesley Province almost perfectly agrees | 
wi with T. em minc k 's figure, except that there is a little less black - 

a the top of head separating the frontal white from the rufous | 
Es "own. of the 2. d and of the neck. The lateral black — 
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become obsolete on the posterior vent. Wing 31"; tail about 34” 

bill at front 2^, strongly hooked at the tip, from gape 123"; tarsus 

1 X^; bill black, feet white. — 
The species is recorded from Java and Sumatra, and seems to be 

very rare in the Malay Peninsula; it is not known to extend far- 

ther northwards. 


Lu 
48. Evreres macrocercvus, T èo m m. 


Blyth, Cat. p. 158. 

Wing 4”; tail 5"; bill at front nearly 1", from gape 144" ; tarsus 
1?” ;—not corimon in the Wellesley Province. 

Strickland (Ann. and Mag. N. IL, XIX, 1847, p. 132) 
suggests to class this remarkable bird in tho Toranun®, but con- 
sidering the general structure of this and allied species, thy 
undoubtely exhibit a greate» relation to Mydrobata and Henieur us 
then to any Zimalia; unfortunately I could, not obtain any infor- 
mation about the habits of the present species; the coloration 
exactly agrees with T em minck's figure. 


Fam. PITTID.—E. 


49. PITTA GRANATINA, T e m m. 


Planches Col. 506.— 7. coccinea, E y t o n, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 

1839, p. 104, 
An apparently young bird from the Wellesley Province has the 
front sides of hend sooty brown, head above and occiput crimson, 
posterior neck blackish brown, rest of upper plumage uniform deep 
blue, quills with their coverts and the inner webs of the other 
wing feathers brownish black, chin and throat of the same colour, 
| breast and vent brown, on the former most ofethe feathers are blue 
‘and tipped with reddish, the red increasing towards the vent but 
| not predominating, except at the sides; under tail coverts red ; 
wing 331"; tail 14"; bill at front ?2"; from gape 1^"; tarsus 14”. 
The specimen wants the bright lilac color at the sides of the bead 
and onthe wings, which is to all appearance a sign of — 
Malacca specimens in full plumage appear perfectly to agree With 
 Pemmine k’s granatina with which B 1 y t h (Cat. p. 157) first 
identified them, but subsequently he stated (p. 326) that the name 
granatina has been restricted to the Dorneo bird, and that the 








— 


O p- 133, and Blyth inJ. A. S. B., XIII, p. 382. 





‘coast, and may probably extend into Cachar and farther north 
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Malayan one is identical with venusta, Müll. This lagt, as figured 
by Temminck (Pl. Col. 590) and re-described by M üller 
and Schlegel (Oversigt. Ind. Arch. Pitta, p. 15) seems to me, 


— ` " Y E 
Aowever, to be quite a different bird. 


Fam. TURDIDZE. | 

50. Grocicnra wopESTgA, E y to m. - 

Turdus modestus, E y t o n, Proc. Z. S. London, 1839, p. 103. | 

é. Olivaceous brown above, a little darker on the head, lores and 
ear-coverts dusky, a narrow streak below the lower mandible, widen- 
mg posteriorly, and tho whole of the posterior throat cinereous ; 
superciliary stripe, lower eyelid, mustachial stripe, chin and ante- | 
rior throat pure white; front of breast including the sides and ex- 
tending down to the vent pale ferruginous ; median portion of lower ' 
breast, vent, and lower tail coverts puse white; wing 5"; tail 34"; 
bill at front $^, from gape 1,*;"; tarsus 144g". » 

The female differs by having the cinereous color less pure and 
much less developed on the posterior throat, the ferruginous of the 
breast is also more mixed with ashy; the size is the same as that 7 





of the male. e | 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province perfectly agree with | 
those from Malacca as well as with those from Arracan. The 


species has been by different authors identified with H ors- 
field's 7. javanicus, but on comparing the description of this, as 
well as that of Dra p i e z rufulus, the Javanese bird appears to... 
me to be distinct, though I have no authentic specimens to compare. . g 
I donot know Temminck’s 7. concolor, but until the uncer- i 
tainty about the correct definition of the allied insular species 
has been satisfactorilf settled, E y t o n' s name should be reserved 


for the Malayan bird. 
G. modesta also occurs at the Andamans and along the Arracan 





into Assam, 
" Fam. TIMALIID.ZE. 


51. TURDINUS MACRODACTYLUS, Strickl 
Vide Strickland in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1847, XIX, 
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Bly t h separated this species as the type of Zurdinus from E y- 
ton's Malacopteron. The bill as well as the gradation of the wing 
feathers, and in fact tho entire habitus of the bird are quite distinct 
from the type of the last named genus. B l y t h’s description —— 
measurements apply to the Malaccan bird, but a smaller form occurs 
farther nggth in the Wellesley Province. The plumage is in every 
respect the same, the back in one of theespecimens slightly more 
rufous brown, and the chin in both pure white, extending a little 
more on the sides of the head, than it does in Malaccan specimens, 
but apparently not so much low down, barely reaching beyond the 
muddle of the throat. "The bill also appears to be a little higher, 
gradually tapering, and less notched at the tip, than in a specimen 


from Malacca, but such slight variations no doubt are individual, 
or differ accord£ng to age. 


l appegd the comparative measurements of the two races. 


- Spec. from Malacca. 2 Specimens for Wellesley 
Provinee. 
VAD ec ce wvestees)sses Dl S ive B e acm Eis uie Se)094$4"—39]1". 
LET I.T... Wig” 66) e RES E niens 28". 
— SU TIPTOIO s vow v» ho soc. Y X E ree ee 4 5:070 » 4 
14 rom PANE, ses ss A TIRE OE E — tee 1^. 
HegbtorbübatdronG 1. By few evew cna dés. cos 
DEO TY E nie E TIPS. TE * 


Blyth described (Jour. Asiat. Soc. 1855, X XII,) three other 
species of Zurdinus from the Tenasserim Provinces; they all some- 
what differ in plumage from the Southern Malayan form; lately 

i (Ibis, April, 1570), the same author also notes several species of that 
genus from Java, having inspected some specimens in the Leyden 
Museum, &c. e 


52. TURDIROSTRIS SUPERCILIARIS, H a y. 

Madras Jour. 1845, XIII, pt. II, p. 163. 

From Malacca and the Wellesley Province. 

The male has the whole of the dark plumage tinged with bluish 
ashy ; the female is dull brownish black with a plain ashy tiuge- 
A full grown male measures wing 4"; tail 3j"; bill at front 231"; 

from gape 14"; tarsus 1,54". As compared with Zwrdinus, the bill 
of Zurdirostris is stronger, more concave at the sides and broad- 





wings and tail are comparatively longer, the primaries being nar- 
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as the type, and describes another species, 
Jeylon, which he says is allied to the former. 
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er nt the base, provided with strong bristles” and stiff fea- | 
thers, those of the loreal region almost entirely covering the nos- 
trils, while the same are uncovered, or nearly so, in Zurdénus. The 
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rower and longer, but the tertiaries shorter, than in Zurdinus. On 
the whole this last named genus appears to possess more epf a Tur- 
dine while Zurdirostris has more of a Timaline aspect. 





53. Mrxornis NIGRICOLLIS, T e m m. 

Planches Col. pl. 594, fig. 2 ; T. erythronotus, Blyth, J. A. S. B., 
XT, p. 793; Brachypterte nigrogularis, Eyton, Ans. and Mag. 
N. H., 1845, XVI, p. 228. . 

If the generic distinction between Mirornis and Tímalia is to be 
rftained the present species, should be placed in the former genus, 
on account of its comparatively very stgong bill and the very short 
rictal bristles, the reverse being the case in Timalia, whieh besides 
has the 5th and 7th primaries equal, while Mirornis has the 7th 
sensibly shorter than the two preceding. 

Bly th’s description of the bird is excellent; 4 and 9 are quite - 
similar. Wing 23"; tail 21" ; bill at front 8"; from gape az” ; tar- 
sus *$". The species is very common in Penang and the Wellesley 


Province. 
54. DnYMOCATAPHUS NIGROCAPITATUS, E y to n. 
Brachypteryx nigrocapitata, E y to n, Proc. Zool. S. Lond. 1839, 
p. 103. | : 
Blyth in Catalogue, p. 178, quot ed this species first as a doubt- 
ful €Zrachypleryr, and then, in Appendix 3, as Drymocataphus, 
which’ genus he proposed for the species in Vol. XVIII, Journ. | 
Asiat. S., 1849, p. 815. Tts distinction from Brachypteryx is indeed 
very marked, not only the bill being different, but the tail much - 
| 
| 





longer, and the primaries shew totally different proportions. The ba- 
bitus of the bird is that of a Pomatorhinus and of Pelorneum, differ- 
ing from the former by the hooked and notched bill, and from both | 
ay the proportions of the primaries. In 1849 (l. cit.) whan pro- ! 
nosing the genus, Mr. Bly t h simply quotes Eyt Q.D 5 ADO A 
| D. fuscocapillus ‘from i ! 

Since then (Ibis — ^ 
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1867, III, yw 301) Blyth referred the Cey lon species to Pellor- 
"eum, but does not say anything about the genus Drymocata- 
phus, of which the Malayan species is the type. As the species 


is 
not Common, a brief description of the genus and of the type DE | 


cies may be acceptable to Indian Ornithologists. 

Drymagataphus, Bly th, 1819. Bill lengthened, gradually be- 
coming thinner laterally, and on the upfier terminal half slightly 
arched, moderately curved and hooked at tip; nostrils elongated, 
free ; a few short rictal bristles ; wings very short, first quill smallest, 
second about, half as long again, 3—7th graduated, the 7th being 


Jongest, the eighth and ninth very little shorter and equal; second- 


aries elongated, tertiaries coispicuously shorter ; tail long, rounded, 
the middle feathers being the longest ; feet strong with a long tarsus, 
inner and outef toe subequal, the middle one lengthened, hind toe 
shorter, but stronger, and with a very long curved claw, being 
double the length of that of the middle too. 

D. nigrocapitatus, E y t o n. Head above and occiput black, rest 
of upper plumage rufous brown, lores and supraciliary stripe and 
Jower eyelids whitish ashy, the feathers having pure white quills ; 
ear coverts rufescent ashy ; a ‘moderate blackish brown mustachial 
streak from lower mandible bordering laterally the white chin and 
anterior throat ; lower throat and breast bright rufeseent, chang- 
ing to deeper brown on the vent and the lower coverts. Bill 
black above, yellowish white below ; legs brown. Wing 21^; tail 
28"; bill at front 8", from gape 3", tarsus 11^, middle toe including 
claw $'; hind toe, including claw 22", claw alone ,4&". I did not 
observe the species farther North than Malacea. A 


Fam. MELLIPILAGIDLZE. 
55. Jora Larresnayver, Hartlaub. 


Rev. Zool. 1844, p. 401. 

T obtained a single full grown male of this species from the 
Wellesley Provinge. The one originally described by Hartlaub 
was from Malacca, and appears to be a female. Mr. Blyth de- 
scribed another specimen from Arracan, also a female, under the 
name of Z. innotata, (vide J. A. S. B., XVI, p. 472). The species 
seems to be very rare. : ! 
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3. General plumage above black with a greenish — tinge, 
‘ forehead yellow, passing to black on top of head between the eyes, 
— neck and back tinged with yellowish green, feathers of the rump 
yery soft, much lengthened, whitish at their bases, olivaceots to- 
wards the middle and with yellow tips ; upper tail-coverts short, me- 
tallic black, tail and wings shining black, the latter internally 


C near the shoulder edge yeflow, then white, all the wing feathers 
ae 


- having the bases with their coverts and the edges of the inner webs 
white ; the 5-9th quills are on the basal half of the outer webs also 
v slightly edged with yellow ; lores and eyelids yellow, ear-coverts 
black ; below uniform bright yellow throughout, slightly olivace- 

ous at the side of the breast below “the wings; wing 23"; tail 


J. 265"; bill at front 13", from gape 1$" ; tarsus LN 
raj B lyth gives the measurements of the female as* wing 22", tail 
Ju 21", bill from gape 1^, tarsus 3" ; it is uniform green above, yellow 







f 
* 





Below with no white on the wise except a slight edge to the - 
primaries. 

Although the beak of this species is comparatively of a very largo @ 
size, its form is exactly that of other typical Jore, and the same ap- 
plies to the peculiar yellow and black, or yellow and greenish colo- 
ration of the sexes. When viewed externally, the black tinge of 

— Lafresnayei strongly recalls the coloration of Zeylonica. 


— $6. Tora tyrata, Linn. 
Jerdon, Birds of India, II, p. 103. 

: Blyth (J. A. S. B., XIII, p. 380), I think, first —— the 
— identity of I. typhia, L. and I. Zeylonica, G m el., and Mr. Hume, . 
| lately (J. A. S. B., XXXIX, Part II, p. 117) says that there can be 
K cgi a doubt as to the identity of the two. I do not think that. 
. the difference of size, relied upon by Dr. J er don, holds good; he 


b co must have had taken the measurements of an unusually large spe- 
E f cimen of £yphia with the wing 28". for several which I measured, 











E: 


have the wing only 24", and some barely as long, but the bill. of 
uve always appears to be a trifle longer than that of Zeylonica. 
3 Euer appears very probable that the two forms only re- 
sen rent phases | of plumage, or races of one and t the e “samo 
ut it it is: at the same time remarkable to find | that 4 teh 
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in fully dexeloped plumage, never has the whole head blaek, at 
least I never saw, nor heard of, such specimens ; but of course if 
the two extreme, ns well as intermediate, forms do oceur in one and fe 
the same locality and interbreed, there is every reason to believe” d d 
b that they only form one species. However, I do not think that even * 
| in this case it could be disputed that the two phases of plumage,— 
pointed out as characteristic of typhia and Zeylonica,—do not occur 
constant in mature birds. Zeylonica is the strictly Indian form, typhia 
is the Malayan, and birds with the whole upper black plumage 
of Zeylonica are never met with in Burma and the Malayan country. 
A couple of female specimens of Zeylonica which I compared had 
the green upper, and yellow lower, plumage slightly paler than 
specimens of typhia, and the tail feathers were less truncate, more 
obtusely roun&ed with yellowish subterminal cross bands and the 
general plumage of the tefi feathers was a little brownish, but I 
- cannot say whether these characters are in any way constant among 
alarge series of birds; I do not expect they are. The female of 
e ("ois almost exactly like that of scapufartrs. 

Vise. Walden (Proc. Z. 8. London, 1866, p. 550) questions 
Blyth's statements as to te occurrence of both /ypAia and scapu- 
laris in the Malayan Peninsula, and observes that he possesses a 
female specimen of an Jora from Malacca with the bill longer and 
slenderer than that of a Tenasserim specimen, but the wing much 
shorter. Walden suspects it to be scapularis, which identification 
may be correct, considering that the usual size of d^ Z. typhiais at the 
wing 24", amd the 9 is often a little smaller than the d, consequently 

3 the measurements between the two species are not so contresting, 
as they were believed to be. It is, however, also possible that the 2 
specimen in question belongs to a small variety of £yphia, of which 
" T obtained a pair in full plumage from the Wellesley Province. 
The coloration of a d specimen from the same locality, indicates 
* one of the intermediate forms between Zeylonica and typhia, and is 
almost exactly like that of Lafresnay:. It is green above, on the 
occiput and neck strongly tinged with black ; wings and tail black,the 
former with the usual large white tips to the shorter, and the narrow- 
er greenish white tips to the longer coverts ; sides of head including 
eyebrows, lores, and the whole of the lower plumage bright yellow, 
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brightest, almost saffron yellow, on the throat and palingéowamds the 
vent. "The bill is exactly as large and slender as in Burmese : 
Dx specimens, but the wing shorter, being 2$", tail 12", bill at 
ront is» from gape nearly } ; tarsus, 2" (the same as in typhia and 
Zeylonica). 
$9. Olivaceous green above, blackish brown on the wings, 
yellow below, the tips to tlfe shorter wing coverta white, those of 
the larger coverts mostly green, and the shoulder edge greenish 
yellow, tail feathers green, the outer ones partially dusky brown 
on the inner webs and with greenish yellow edges, all conspicuously 
A cross-barred with dusky brown; wing 2,5"; tail 2", the other N 
| measurements the same as in d. In spite of its slightly smaller f 
siza, I am confident that the Malayan bird is tho same which occurs 
: in Tenasserim and in Bengal, and probably similar variations of 
p» E as those just noted, will be sooner or later recorded also from 
Indian localities. è 
As regards the alleged identity of fyphia and Zeylonica, we must 
now await the result of Mr. Hume' s comparison of the numerous e 
. specimens of both forms which he states that he has at his disposal 
- from almost all parts of India. 
























57. Tora scaPULARIS, Horsf, 


d. Uniform dark green, paling to yellowish on the rump, and 
passing to bright yellow on the vent and lower tail coverts ; eye- 
brow above and a spot below the eye bright yellow, posterior and 
| anterior angle of the eye, including the lores, dull black ; wings with 
the seapulars, upper tail coverts and tail bdo blacks : shoulder 
E pee of wing yellow, or greenish yellow ; shorter id longer 
 coverts broadly tipped with white, wing feathers edged green y 
externally, tail feathers sometimes very slightly tipped greenish ; 
and in immature specimens the outer feathers are mostly green ; 
ES feathers yellow ; tail very indistinctly cross-barred ; bill ^ 
(t len brown with pale whitish edges, legs leaden grey. Wing 
E A tail 2", bill at front 44", from gape very ne 
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narrowly eedged with greenish, above there are scarcely any cross 
bars perceptible ; wing 2 44,'^- tail 24”. The bill of scapularis ap- 
pears in some specimens to be more straight than that of ty phi m — 
but there is no difference in its length. It seems pretty consignt 

that the tail of the female ræ is proportionally longer and the 
wing shorter, than those of the males. 

This species is not uncommon in Penang, the Wellesley Pro- 
vince, and farther south about Malacca. The female was de- 
scribed and figured by Horsfield in his * Researches” from 
Java. e 

58. Pmuvrronwis Javensis, Horsf. 

Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. XIII. 

This is a Wry common species about Malacca and in the WAles- 
ley Province. All the nyles, that I have obtained, had the hinder 
angle of the eye yellowish, indicating the yellow eye-ring of the 
female. The old 9 lias the mustachial streak slightly blue and the 
shoulder tuft mostly green with only a slight trace of blue, sometimes 
with scarcely any ; the young g has the mustachial streak originally 
green, but it gradually changes to blue, and at the same time also 
some of the yellow feathers on the throat begin to turn black. Wing 
in d 3% 4 inch; tail 22"—3"; wing in @ usually 33^; tail 22" ; bill 
in both about 13^", being a little more strongly curved at tip in 
the d, than in the 9. 


59. PHYLLORNIS cvaworocoN, T e m m. 

Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. XIII. 

Five males were obtained in September by my collectof in the 
Wellesley Province. All have the forehead and a gorget on the 
front breast bordering the black much more conspicuously yellow 
than shewn in Gould’s figure; wing 3-34 inch; tail about 
28^; bill at front 4". 

Blyth (Ibis, 1867, IIT, p. 9,) suggests that for this and the E 
preceding species, characterized by a small shoulder tuft and a bill j 
of the shape of Jora, the name Phyllornis should be restricted, as , 
distinct from J. and Selby’s Chloropsis under which he would include 
the other chiefly smaller species with a very conspicuous blue 
shoulder tuft. This distinction does not seem to be very important, 
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w - : 
y4 = and it would be very difficult to define genera upon such sybordinate | I 
A characters. In coloration the two last noted specios of Phyllornis 80 z 
— — thoroughly agree with their Indian allies, that it strikes one as very 
| uniatural to separate them generically. The bill is in all species of 
Phyllornis which I saw more compressed and higher towards the . -$ 
tip, than in /ora, in which it is more uniformly attenuated towards | 
the tip; and this difference i$ equally well apparent in a comparison. 
of these two species, as of other typical forms, with Jora. 





ts 
4 60. PrHYLLORNIS COCHINCHINENSIS, Lath. 
Is ^ 
P - Ph. icterocephalus, T e m m., Pl. Col. 112; Blyth, Ibis, 1867, E 
F III, p. 8. e X 


Common in Malacca and the Wellesley Province and Penang, 
though not equally so as Ph. Javensis. al 2 
Mr. Blyth (l cit.) suspects that in*P/yl/ornis both sexes are 
similar, or very nearly so, in coloration. So they are, but I think i 
tho differences usually pointed out between d 4 and $ 9 are mostly 
correct, though like in all similar birds there is great difficulty in œ 
distinguishing between 9 and young birds. As an example I give = 
— a short description of a pair of the present species shot together on 
* J the coast just opposite Penang, and examined by myself. 
: | 4. Head yellow, changing to golden yellow on top of head and 
E * neck; abové deep grass green, all external wing coverts and outer 
—— webs of primaries, and secondaries bright blue, the latter tipped with 3 
Es greenish, which color extends on the edges of the outer webs, and 
Paige gradually increases, till the last tertiaries become wholly green; inner | 
—— — webs orall feathess dark brown, gradually decreasing on to the dast 1 
bc  tertiaries ; a large shoulder tuft verditer blue, scapulars and all upper 
. eoverts green ; two central tail feathers mostly green, the others pre- -. 
— walent blue. Chin and throat black, -laterally extending from the “a 
- "base of the bill to half the length of the eye, with a very small deep 
ae ble; the black is bordered | 
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head, especially on the top and at the sides of the middle neck, 
wings and tail equally bright and exactly similarly colored as in 4, 
and the same is also the case with the breast, vent and under tail 
coverts ; chin and throat uniform bluish green, with a blue elongiet a 

spot at the base of the lower mandible; bill and legs brown The 
measurements are the same, as in the 4, but the bill a little 
smaller and less stout. e hd 





Another pair shot near Malacca exactly agrees in colouring with 
the above. 


` Fam. BRACHYPODIDZE. 


61. CnmriwicER cunanis, Horsf. : - 
Tros phaocefhatus, Hartlaub and Pycnon. rufocaudatus, F y to n, 


vide Strickland in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1847, XIX, p. 130. ^ 
. Although several descriptions have been published of this bird, A 
they are hardly sufficient to recognize the species. Head above | 
+ blackish ashy, each feather being narrowly margined paler, 
rest of upper plumage olivaceous green, yellowish green on the 
rump, dusky brown on the inner webs of the wing feathers, 
rufescent greenish brown on the upper tail coverts and tail; lores 
whitish, sides of head ashy ; chin and throat pure white ; breast, 
vent and lower tail coverts bright yellow, sides of breast and vent 
olive green ; lower wing coverts yellow ; inner webs of wing 
feathers, especially near théir bases, silky white ; bill well curved, 
slightly hooked at tip, above dark leaden brown with white edges, 
below a little more whitish ; 6 very strong blackprictal bristles on 
each side, the most anterior the smallest, the two median ones al- 
» most reach to the tip of the bill when laid forward ; narine bristles ~ 
thin and small ; wing 33" ; tail 34” ; bill at front §”, from gape 3” ; | 
tarsus very nearly $^ ; middle toe $" ; hind toe 4^", the claw of the cai 
latter is very little stronger than that ofthe middle toe; the two 
outer toes are egual, and each as long as tho hind toe. The bill is 4 
rather. broad at the base, the rictal bristles comparatively very . 
strong, the feet rather weak, shewing that the whole habitus of the —__ 
bird is that of a Criniger, as pointed out by Strickland. With | 
— the exception of the characteristic shortness of the tarsi, the species — 
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shows considerable affinities to 7wrdirostris, especially m the form 


e of the bill and the length of the rietal bristles, 
E mm at Malacca and in the Wellesley Province. 
42. MicnorARsUS MELANOLEUCOS, E yton. . 


Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1839, p. 102.  Zrachypodius tristis, 
Blyth, J. A. S. B., XIV, p. 576. 
M. Apparently rather rare in Penang and in the Wellesley Pro-- 
vince, occurring in dense forest ; wing 11^; tail 213 ; bill at front 
^ 4à, from gape 1^; tarsus Pg” 


; E 
63. BRACHYPODIUS MELANOCEPHALUS, Gmel. 


à Temminock, Pl. Col. 147. Zxos aistallicus, Eyton, Ann, 
and „Mag. Nat. Hist, 1845, XVI, p. 228. 

Eyton’ s name evidently refers to the greenisheor purplish 
metallic tinge of the whole head ; the tofal length stated to be 8. 
must be a misprint, as Strickland suggested, for Ey ‘ton’s 
two other measurements agree exactly with those of this species. 
ping 3"— 34" ; tail 247—242"; bill at front about 4”, from gape $2"; 
tarsus j". Common in the Wellesley Province and on Penang. If 
have seen it darting after insects almo like a fly-catcher. 


64. Ixipria cvaxsrvENTERIS, Dl y th. 

Pycnonotus ? cyaniventris, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XI, p. 792 ; idem 
Cat., 211, cum syn. 
— The original measurements given by Blyth must have been 
. taken from a rather large bird, for the specimens in the Asiatic 





Gy, Societys Museum are somewhat smaller. The species is com- 
..  * mon with the previous about Malacca, on Penang and in the Wel- J 


* = lesley Province. Wing 2j" —2i"; tail 23" ; bill at front very nearly 


C 


E. from gape nearly 1" ; tarsus py”. 


These three last named species are so closely allied as regards 
ite short stoutish form of the body, the subconical arched bill 
(being slightly hooked at the tip), the presence of, few rictal and. 
ari ne s bristles, feeble feet with short tarsi, coloration, tey d 
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there certainly are noticeable distinctions between each of the three 
species. 

Microransvs has the first primary very narrow and short, the 
2nd of considerable length, the 4th largest and the two following 
subequal to it; the tail is rounded, the middle feathers the longest 
and the rost slightly gradated ; the feathers on the rump are very 
full and the lower tail coverts short; the feet and toes ame rather 
strong. 

Bracuypopius has the 1st primary very short, the 2nd again of 
considerable length, the following gradated up to the fifth, which is 
longest, and the others rapidly decrease in length; the tail is round- 
ed, the central feathers longest, the others gradually decreasing m 
length, and the outermost are considerably shortef ; tail coverts long, 
feet and toes feeble. 

Ixmpra has the 4th primgry the longest, the 5th and 6th very 
little shorter and equal, tho tail squarish, the middle feathers being 
shortest, and the outermost a trifle longer; lower tail coverta 
short, much in form resembling Pycnonotus, feet and toes feeble. 


t Fam, ORL OLIDÆ. 
65. Onmronrvus xawTHOoNOTUSs Horsfield., 


Res. Java with fig. ; Blythin Cat, p. 215; Pl. Col. 214. 

Horsfield's figure of the male is evidently taken from a 
specimen not in fully developed plumage, for in this state of plu- 
magethe black is quite pure and the yellow above much more 
bright, the edgings of the primaries are very distinct and pure 
white, while the secondaries and tertiaries are very faintly gdged 
with pure yellow. 

What Horsfield describes as the femalo is no doubt a 
young bird, and probably a male; it corresponds with Blyth’s 
O. castanopterus* which is based upon a young bird from Malacca, 
as recorded by Mr. Blyth himself, : 

The female in full plumage is almost uniformly dingy green 
above, yellowish în front of the head and round the eye, top of head 
somewhat darker; quills brown with pale edgings, secondaries 
brown on the inner, greenish on the outer webs, the latter color 


* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XI, p. 795. 
41 





— 


E 


i [No. 4, 
» 4 gradually increasing till the last tertiaries become wholly green, 
P" most of the secondaries and tertiaries are sometimes narrowly — 
tipped with yellowish brown, a few of the median wing coverts are 
e&ternally distinctly edged with chestnut; tail green above, the 
two median feathers wholly so, the others blackish on the terminal 
half of the inner webs and terminating with a yellow tip, both the 
black and yellow increasihg towards the outermost tail feathers. 
Below, chin and throat whitish with a very slight greenish tinge, 
breast and vent with elongated dark brown blotches asin the ¢, 
lower tail coverts pure yellow, tail feathers below greenish. The 
young have the back and wing coverts more or less brown and the 

* other colors of the $ less pure. . 
his species seems common about Malacca, and is very common 
in the Wellesley Province, being constantly see& flying about 
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immediately one passes through the co@anut forest in the interior. ] 
E Its habits and call are entirely that of other Oriols and so is also . 
f. its coloration. 4, wing 44-4} inches ; tail about 2)" ; bill at front 1 
* 12"-1$"; from gape 1$-1" ; tarsus 13"; the 9 is of the same size 4 
as the ¢@, or slightly smaller. e j 


As compared with other allied Species the size is somewhat 
small and the bill distinctly hooked at the tip, but these are, I 
| believe, not sufficient characters, upon which subgenera could be 4 
 * based, and, therefore, Bonaparte’s name Xanthonotus appears to me 
to have no claim to be accepted as a distinct appellation. 


Fam. IRENI DÆ. 
66, Irena PUELLA, Lath. (var. — Begbie). 
I. Malayensis, Moore, vide Walden in Ann, and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. V, 1870, p. 417. 
—— ^ Jt was, I think, Blyth who first pointed out, years ago, the E 
— constant smaller size of the Malayan as compared with the Indian ^ 
"e bird, but on account of the identity in coloration, he considered 


* 9 (he two races as belonging to one and the same species, I. puella 
b * of Latham, (Jerdon, B. India, II, p. 105). There are probably — 
- few ornithologists who, after having seen large series of this 
m 5 species, would not folow Blyth in his ‘determination, and 


2 Eon the question of India, Malaya and Java, each beini i 
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inhabited by a distinct species, lately appears to have been finally 
settled by Gne of our most able ornithologists (Vise. Walden, 
loc. cit.) I still think that these so-called species (puella, cyanea 
and turcosa) should only be considered as local races of one nagd EC 
the same bird. Of course the question entirely rests in the nae; 
but as long as there are no other distinctions developed, than 
those pointed out between these local gaces, it would be prefer- 
able not to rank them as species, for such instances are exactly 
those which leave the definition of a species quite optional to every 
naturalist without an attempt of making the idea of a specific 
character a “generally applicable one. It is true that the Indian 
bird is generally larger, but, there certainly are exceptions to this, 
and specimens from Assam, Arracan and Burma are sometimes 
quite as large as the Malabar bird, while others from the safne 
localities are smaller. A g from the Wellesley Province has the 
wing 427, tail 32", upper tail coverts 1" shorter than the tail, 
lower tail coverts a little shorter than the upper; bill at front 1$, 
from gape l4"; tarsus 33”. Of two Malacca specimens one has 
the wing 43", the other 44” ; tail in both 34”, and the upper tail 
coverts are l4 inch shorter in ene, and only 1 inch shorter in the 
- other specimen, bill at front J", from gape 1”, tarsus barely 4%”. 
I can see no striking difference in the lazuline or blue coloration of 
d and 9 specimens from South India and those from Burma, and — , 
again between these and others from Malacca, but the latter are 
thesmallest. It appears that the size of the bird becomes, through 
some cause or other, smaller the more southward we proceed in 
the narrow strip of land of the Malayan Peninsula, but when we 
arrive at the larger islands, like Java and Sumatra, the birds again 
appear to increase in size, equalling thoso of Burma. One point is 
certainly clear, namely, that the greater length of the tail coverts im 
the Malayan bird as compared with the Indian is zot constant. 
Lord Walden admits that there is no difference in the color of 
the Java and Malayan ? birds; I have not seen d. Java specimens. 


Fam. LA NIIDAE. 
67. Lawivs LvcrosENSIS, Li n n. 
Walden, Ibis, 1867, p. 215. 
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The more ashy (than rufous)* variety, which has been noted from 
the Andamans, also occurs in the Wellesley Province, The color 
and size UY) quite agree with the brief notice of the species in 

tham's Ind. Ornith. ; wing 34"; tail 33"; bill at front 45", 
from gape 22"; tarsus HE". à 


Á 68. LANIUS MAGNIROSTRIS, Les a, 
Walden, Ibis, 1867," p. 220, pl. vi, cum syn. 

A specimen from the Wellesley Province exactly agrees with 
Eyton’ s description of Malacca specimens, (L. strigatus), it may 
he perhaps a trifle smaller. The short bristle-like featleers covering 

$ the nasals, and the anterior lower angles of the eyes are black, the 
lores above partially whitish; chin pure white; head pale rufous 

_asky, some of the feathers on top white shafted and — — 
slightly black; wing 3”; teil 23": bil at front 49,7, from gape 
i"; tarsus į”; hind toe 4^4". This specimen appears to besa young 
male, which accounts for its dimensions being less than those of any 
of the three specimens noted by Lord W ald e n. 

Another specimen, slightly larger, from the same locality, quite 
agrees in coloring "with the above, aryl this is rather remarkable, 
but I suppose it is also a young bird; both were obtained at the 
beginning of September. 






> 69. 'TEPHRODORNIS SORDIDA, Wallace.t 

» Teph. gularis, auctorum (from Malacca), nec Raffles. 

: Ñ; This Malayan species, which extends northwards into the Wel- 

E lesley Province and occurs on Penang, is exactly intermediate 

— between the Indian 7. pelvica, H o d g s., and the Sumatra gularis, 
s" M Raffles, (T. virgatus apud Temm., Pl. Col). It has a 

— — coloration very similar to the former, and the size (total length 734 

is that of the latter. 

- Above pale ashy brown, a little less ashy on the wings and tail, - 

darker on the inner webs of the wing feathers, rump with a engin d * 

E Richie pateh; forehead and a narrow superciliary stripe — 1 

Nu paler. ashy than the rest of tho head, streak extending from. 2 


=m: 5 sli on the head and more distinct on the upper tail coverta. | 
* — ae — proposed this name for the the Malaoca uaa 


^ ear Jast now sive give the exnct reference. cid did — d 
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lores through the eye brownish black, shoulder edge of wing white, 
lower wing coverts ashy brown; mustachial streak extending from 
the base of the lower mandible posteriorly white ; below, cinereous 
white, paler on the chin, very slightly rufescent at the sides of &he 
breast and passing to white on the vent and lower tail covetts; 
wing 4"; tail 23"; bill at front very nearly 1", from gape slightly 
more than 1"; tarsus 3”. ° 

The bill of this section of Zephredornis, including the pre- 
sent species, pelvice and gularis, is*very much like that of Zer- 
dirostris, but the feet are very feeble, and the tarsus as short 
as in Hemipus. The Malayan form is especially distinguish- 
ed by its unusually feeble feet, as compared with the size of 
the bird. I do not think, however, that there is sufficient ground 
for a generic feparation of these species from Tephrodernis, but if a 
special section should l& thought convenient, Hodgson's 
. name Zvnfhaca would have priority before Zephrolantus. 


oo cw 


70. VOLVOCIVORA CULMINATA, H a y. 


Ceblepyrís culminatus, A. H ay, Madras Journ. 1845, XIII, 
pt. II, p. 157. x 
I have not seen this species except from Malacca, where- 
from the type specimen was described, and even here the bird does 
not seem to be common. A female specimen is bluish ashy above, = 
darker on the wings and tail, slightly rufescent at the base of the 
beak, the wing coverts are margined paler, and the outer tail fea- 
thers are strongly blackish ; sides of head and below dull white, 
with narrow transverse blackish stripes; the three outer prirs of 
tail feathers are tipped white; wing 98^; tail 23", bill at front 3", 
from gape $", tarsus $". The Malacca species is smaller than 
FV. saturata, lately described by S win hoe, (Ibis, April, 1870). 
Blyth and Jerdon suggest that this species is probably 
identical with T em minck's Jimbriata. Comparing T e m- 
minek’s figure of the female specimen (Pl. Col. 250) with the 
one noted above, the Malacca bird appears to be a little smaller, 
while Temminock's species wants the rufescent color on the 
À upper base of the bill, it also has the chin much purer white and con- 
=  4rasting witlt the greyish white tint of the rest of the lower parts, 
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all tail feathers and the longer coverts of the wing are tipped 
| white. Until more suflicient proof of the probable identity of both 
. has been given, it will be preferable to retain H ay’ s name. 


41. Bucnanca INTERMEDIA, B lyth. 
JDcrurus intermedius, B 1 yth, J. A. S. B., XV, p. 298. Beo 
also Walden in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 545. 
Whole plumage black, glossed with bluish green on the head, 
neck, back, seapulars and breast, slightly less on the upper tail 
coverts and the outer webs of the tail feathers ; below blackish, 
some of the feathers on the middle of lower breasg and vent 
tipped white, lower vent and sides dark cinereous; lower tail and 
wing coverts black with white tips; wink 53"; middle tail feathers 
44"e outer 54"; bill from the front of the nostrils to tip 2^", the nude 
portion only y”, from gape very —* 11"; tardus 3". This 
4 (apparently young) specimen shot near Malacca, only differs from 

Blyth’stype(in the Museum) by having the wing and the 
bill slightly longer, and by the few whitish spots on the belly and 
the lower tail coverts, which are more uniform dark ashy in the 
type (the wing and outer tail feathers of which are about 5 25” each). 
Both are undoubtedly identical and the same as Burmese speci- 
mens, but distinct from the Javanese cineraceus. 


n 12. DissEMvRUS MaLAYENSIS, H a y apud Blyth. 
Edolius paradiseus, Linn., var. auctorum, J. A. S. B., XV, p. 294. 
: This appears to be in part the Tenasserim form which Blyth 
(J. A. S. B., XI, p. 800, fig. 8-9) formerly referred to D Rangoonensis, 
but which is smaller than this species; it occurs in the Wellesley 
Province and on Penang. Jerdon says that T emminck's 
name sefifer is applicable to this species. The upper black plumage 
has a steel blue lustre on the head, and on neck and back, greenish 


¢ 





— — ~ posteriorly and on the wings, frontal crest about $^" long and X" high ; 
— — dores and ear coverts dull black; chin almost dull, throat purplish 
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of the outgrmost tail féathers very narrow, that of the inner larger 
and very much broader. Specimens from the Wellesley Province 
exactly agree with the type specimen in the Society's collections. _ -=== 
This is a decidedly smaller race than D. affinis, T y tler, (Bis, 
. 1867, p. 323) from the Andamans, which appears to be very Agibt- 
fully distinct from ftungoonensis, Burmese specimens almost per- 
fectly agree with Gould’ s original description of the last-named 
species. 


73. Prrtcrocotrus FLAMMEUS, For st. ? 


Jerdon, D. Ind. I, p. 420; an Per. elegans, McClelland, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1836, p. 156! 

One 9 specimen, from the Wellesley Province, is intermediate in 
size between fbecíosus and flammeus ; the general coloring and especi- 
ally the wing spots agreeswith the latter, except that the terminal 
e yellow spots on the last tertiaries are very small, The top of head 

is somewhat blackish ashy, yellowish in front and the yellow 
tinge extends to half the length of the crown ; Temminck’s figure 
shews it perfectly yellow. The lores are black. The head above 
is peculiarly flattened, which” Me Clelland says is characteristic 
of his P. elegans from Assam, and as this is said to differ from 
speciosus (== princeps) by its smaller size, I do not think it improbable 
that Me Clelland’s species will be shewn to be distinct from 
flammeus. Wing 34"; tail about 31," bill at front and tarsus 
4” each. ° 

Godwin-Austen quotes P. fammeus from Assam, but with- 
out further notice of any peculiarities (Jour. Asiatic S96c. B., 
XXXIX, p. 99). 

The Malayan specimen is not the female of P. igneus, Bly,th, 
(Jour. Asiat. Soc. XV, p. 309), described from a Malacca specimen, 
which is a much smaller bird, butit may be the same as Tytler's 
Per. Andamanensis (lbis, 1867, p. 322), being apparently only a 
trifle larger. e 

Fam. MUSCICAPIDÆ. 
74. PnurLENTOMA VELATA, T em m. 
Drymophild velata, T e m. Pl. Col. 534.—E y t on in Ann. and Mag. 


Li ES - 





e 
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N. H., 1845, XVI, p. 229.— Musceicapa pectoralis, A, H ay, Madras 
Journal, XIII, pt. II, 1845, p. 161. 

— «⁊ d. Above and lower breast, vent and under tail coverts light 
ciferous blue, forehead, lores, a very narrow superciliary stripe, 
chefs, ear-coverts and chin, inner webs of wing feathers, the same 
of the tail feathers,—with the exception of the two centralones,— ^" 
black; throat and front of Breast extending somewhat to the sides 
deep castany brown ; wing 32"; tail 34" ; bill at front y", from 
gape $'"; tarsus +” ; rictal bristles nearly $”. 

Q. Uniform ashy blue, slightly deeper than the male, forehead, 
chin and throat somewhat blackish ; wing 3$" ; the other measure- 
ments tho same as in ¢. . 

Temm inc k described the species from Timor and Java. Itis 
common about Malacca, and in the Wellesley Provin. 


> 
75. MYIAGRA AZUREA, Bod d. = | 
Jordon, B.Ind., I, p. 450. | 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province exactly correspond in 


short feathers in front on the upper aad lower mandibles are pure 
black in the 4, most of the wing feathers and the outer webs of 
the tail feathers are indistinctly barred across with a duller color 
than that of the general plumage. 


M size with the Indiam bird. The rictal and narine bristles and the 
| 
| 


Fam, SYLVILDÆ. | 


76. CorsycHus MINDANENSIS, Gm el. 
Gotld, Birds of Asia, pt. XV. 

This is so closely allied to the Indian C. saularis, that the pro- | 

 priety of a separate appellation seems doubtful. I shot a pair near — 

the coast of Wellesley Province, just opposite Penang. The male 

"i is somewhat larger than the female, in the former the wing is 32^ 

i and the tail 33", in the latter wing 33" and tail 33"; both these 

- measurements are somewhat less than those givens by Jerdon of 

C. saularis ; but the length of the bill is in both the same. The & 

has the front edge of the wing partially white and the $ spotted 

with grey; the back in the 9 is a little darker than usually seen  . 

in Bengal saularis, but the throat and breast are equally ashy and 
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the sides of the vent quite similarly buffy grey in both. It would 
be interesting to make a close comparison of a good series of 


Burmese specimens, for these are usually referred to our common 


Indian form. o 
* 


⸗ 


77. OrrrACINCLA MACRURA, Gmel. 

Jerdon, B. India, II, p. 116. 

Jerdon calls the breast first black and then chestnut, the colors 
refer to the anterior and posterior part of the breast respectively. 
Two specimens from the Wellesley Province and one from Malac- 
ca, each haséhe wing 3$", and the bill at front $y”, being, like in 
Copsychus mindanensis, slightly less than the usual measure- 
ments of Indian specimens. The Malacca specimen has the two 
last secondarigs slightly tipped with white. All three specimens 
are males and the upper pumage is in all glossy purplish black. 

2: ' 


Fam. AMPELID.E. 
78. LoPHocirTA GALERICULATA, C u v. 


Leveillant, Ois. de Par. and Roll. pl. 42. 

Common at Penang and in the Wellesley Province. The 4 has the 
black almost quite pure on the head, and the 9 is more olivaceous 
brown on the back, but I did not see such brown specimens as de- 
scribed by Raffles; all feathers composing the crest are indistinctly 
cross barred with dull black and the longest attain 4 inches. There 
is always a small white spot on the posterior part of the eyelid, 
above and below. When seen alive in the dense forests, which 
these birds usually inhabit, they look like gigantie Lophapianes. 
Total length 10-11 inches; wing 5j4'-53'"; tail 44'-5"; bill at 
front 1$”, from gape 12"; tarsus 14”. 


79. MELANOCHLORA SULTANEA, H o d g s. 

Jerdon, B. Ind. II, p. 282; Gould, B. Asa, pt. XX. 

I obtained numerous specimens from Malacca and the Wellesley 
Province; they eare mostly somewhat smaller than Indian speci- 
mens, the wing being only 3j". The lower of the longer wing 
coverts are generally tipped pale yellowish white and the front- 
edge of the wing is also yellowish; only in one 9 specimen the 
pale tips of the wing coverts are entirely absent, they appear to 

42 
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have been worn off, but instead of this the primaries are externally 
edged pale, The yellow crest appears to bo very often somewhat 


_ shorter in Malayan, than it is in Indian specimens. 
he 


iu. Fam. STURNIDJE. 
E. 80. CALoRNIS cANTOR," Gmel. 
| 4 This species is found in Penang and in the Wellesley Province, 


but does not appear to be common ; w ing — ; tail 24"; bill 

at front $^"; from gape about 1"; tarsus $3 
a A specimen which may possibly be a young bird of this speties, is 
greyish brown above, blackish on the wings and tail, with a very 
slight greenish gloss throughout, most distinct on the outer webs of 
, the wing and tail feathers ; below ashy white on chin and throat, 
V. purer white on breast and vent, marked throughout w®h dark brown 
: streaks, each feather being thus colored afẹng the centre ; wing 34°; 
| tail 12”; bill at front 4”, from gape à"; tarsus 22". None of the 
5 feathers on the head and throat are elongated and cuspidate, the 
bill is brown and apparently that of a young bird, being very short. 
= The general character of the specimen is that of C., cantor, but the 
" difference in size is very striking. Unless the different phases of 
plumage of this last species have been properly studied, it would 
| be of no advantage to look upon the present single specimen as 

F i belonging to a new species. 





“M 80. Eulabes Javanensis, O s b eck. 

: ‘There seems to have been, as in the case of Jrena puella, Lat h., 

a little too much stress laid upon local variations of apparently the 
J same species of bird. I will ure record a short description of a 

* specimen from Malacca and one from the Wellesley Province. 

"The coloration of the two birds‘is exactly the same. The lateral 

_ stripes of velvet feathers, narrowest (and in one specimen almost 
— ted) above the front angle of the eye, the lores, below the . 
— anterior front of the eye, and the oblique strenk through the nude 4 


ES Sl E 
OS ge rsfield (Cat. Ind. H. Mnseum, p. 513 retains his name chalybeus 
for tho species and donbts its identity with Gmeli n’ s cantor. A. 
| n specimens of E. intermedia, certainly bronght from oe duo "o 

ON E a the velvet b bands were net not — it this charac above. —* vii i di sia | 
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skin helow,the eye have in certain lights a greenish metallic lustre, 
front and middle portion of the head, neck, the upper part of the 
back and of the scapulars, chin, throat, and breast are glossed . 
purplish, lower back, rump, vent and both tail coverts are glossed 
greenish. The nude patch of the skin begins at the lower h of 
the eye, is broadest here, and becomes narrower posteriorly, where 
the flaps are semi-circularly prolonged | in both they are narrowly 
connected at the base. There can be, I believe, not the least 
doubt that the two birds belong to ono and the samo species. 
Both the specimens have the bill not larger than most Æ. inter- 
media ; in fact I have seen Indian specimens of the latter which 
had the bill longer. Je rdon says that the height of the bill in 
Javanensis is 14”, this appears to have been taken from a specinsen 
in the Asiat. Soc, Coll. and seems very unusual, if not abnormal. 
The size, of the wing of the Malacca specimen approaches that of 
the Javanese one, but the tail is as short as in intermedia; the 
wing of the Wellesley specimen is equal to that of a large nter- 
media, but the tail is quite as long as in the largest specimens from 
Java on record. This clearly shews that the birds vary in some or 
other point almost from every other locality. J erdo n (B. Ind. 
II, p. 339) observes that intermedia certainly extends from India into 
Burma as far south as Tenasserim, and specimens from the last 
locality are perfectly equal in size to those from Assam. 

The reference to the size of birds from a particular province 
must be always considered as that of the usual average to be ob- 
served. Lord Walden (Mad. Journ. XIII, pt. II, p. 156) 
considered the Malacca bird to be the same as the J avanese, but 
distinct from the Indian jnrterme#ia. Lately (Ibis, III, 1867, 
p. 331) the same author appears to be inclined to add a third species 
to the number, called by Tytler aAndamanensis, and another, (or 
the same form) was described as Graucula dubia by Schlegel 
in Nederl. Tijdsche. voor de Dierkunde, 1863, p. 7. I cannot un- 
fortunately just gow refer to the description of this last bird, nor 
have I any true Javanese specimens to compare, but I shall briefly 
record the measurements and general characters of a number of 
specimens in the Asiatic Society's Museum, together with those 
above described from Malacca and the Wellesley Province. From 
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~~ all the existing records, it sooms certain that the Jayanese and 
Southern Malayan birds are porfectly identical in size. 
Em. 2 Measurements in inches, 





| 3 
Nepal Arracan*, Andaman, | Nicobar. Wellesley Malacea. 
(Terni). Province, 

















1 2 3 4 6 6 7 38 
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Bill nt front M f$. E" SH 1j 1 K } 
" Bill from gape, 14 1j-Le | 12 ls 14 lis 122 143 
* ^ 
à Height of bill..| à 4 A p as 2. ». 4 

arsum, ......... 1s j| 1s ai 1 Hl i 


1, 2, 3, 5, 8, are from Asiat. Soc. Coll. ; 4 from Mr. V. Ball; 6 
and 7 were procured in the localities cited. 
The coloration of all the birds is exactly the same, and the form 1 
of the nude skin at the side of the head below the eye agrees in 
. gall The size of the posterior occipital flaps increases with the 
size of the bird, and their length varies according to the sex and 
apparently also according to the season. I saw in Penang two male 
—  — birds in a cage, and one of them had the occipital flaps almost an 
E inch long. . 
|. — Oncomparing the Nepal withthe Nicobar or Malacca bird, nothing 
would appear more averse than saying that those two were identical, 
- though every one will admit that the only difference is the size. | 
— But in putting a series together geographically arranged, and ob- 
serving the gradually diminishing size from the Nicobar and 
! E Malacca bird to that from the Wellesley and Tenasserim Provinces, — 
E. E | = — and from this again to that from Arracan and  — ^" 
hills, we arrive at the comparatively p^gmy bird of the - 
al Terai, and the ornithologist will find it extremely diffic 
——— all these forms as distinct species. My belief i is, 


from the Khasi and Garro hills in — Mie a. 
N sl ap — "1 ** 
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got pin Jerruginea (Ind. Ornith. I, p. 589), but that is not the same bird. 
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we have ig these birds nothing more than local or geographical 
races of the same species, and the present example appears to me 
particularly illustrative of the gradual change in the size of 
typical Malayan forms, when they extend northwards. Whether 
such geographical races are for the advantage of science favfured 
with separate distinct names, seems to me very doubtful. 


. 
Fam. FRING ILLIDÆ. 

81. Munra nuproniona, Hodges. 

Jerdon, B. India, II, p. 353. 

A single specimen was obtainel in the Wellesley Province. In size 
it resembles M. sinensis, (? (> m. apud Latha m, not — maya ) which, 
according to Jerdon, has no dark abdominal streak, while this see 
cimen has it distinct, though not black, but dark brown, as are likewise 
the low ‘gr tail coverts. Other details of c oloration Agree exnc tly with 
the Indian form, except size, the Malayan form being smaller, wing 
11$ ; tail 1}” ; bill at front not quite 3" ; tarsus 4*,". 

Latham (Ind. Ornith. I, p. 386) quotes the true Z. Malacca from 
“China, Java, Malacca,” and of the present species he says “habitat 
cum priore," but it does not‘appear certain that this last extends 
southwards into the Philippine islands, wherefrom Wallace and 
others mostly only quote JM. Malacca, 

82. Muxu Maya, Linn. 

Latham, Syn. ILI, 151; Blyth, Cat. 116, No. 620 and ? 621. 

In style of coloration, this speeies very much resembles M. Malacca, 
but the head and anterior part of neck are white, gradually paling, 
the throat posteriorly albescent brown, the general color dull brown, 
but the bright glistening color of the upper tail coverts is the same 
as in Malacca, middle of breast, of the abdomen, tibial and under 
tail-coverts deep brownish black ; wing 2^, tail 13^, bill at front nearly 
yo ; tarsus yy". Apparently not common in the Wellesley Province; 
Latham gives it from Malacca, and it is no doubt identical with 
jeucocephala, Ratfles, from Sumatra, as recorded by Blyth. 

A Batavian specimen of this species is entered by Blyth im his 


| . Catalogue as “ M. ferruginosa,” ** Syn. Loxia ferruginosa, Latham." 


I do not know where Latham published that name, he has a 
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83. Munra AcvTICAUDA, Hod gs, = 
J erdo n, B, India, II, p. 356. 
— Wing 1%”, tail 113" ; bill very little more than 4” ; tarsus yz the 
cemral tail feather 4” longer than the outermost. Specimens from 
| the**Vellesley Province, exactly agree in colouring with the Indian | 
l bird, but they are slightly smaller as compared with the measure- 
£ ments given by Jerdon. * Vise. Walden (Proc. Z. S. L. 1866, 


p. 552), says that a Moulmein spetimen is larger than a Darjeel- 
ing specimgn in his collection, but that Formosan specimens agreg 
4 better with the Himalayan race. Thus slight variatipns scem to 
— . oceur locally, but they did appdrently not yet attain “to such 
prominent distinctions, that they coufd form the basis of new 


l PL a 
| BpQpies ! 
Ú 


e 
] Fam. COLUMBIRAE. $ : 
ME. — 84. TRERON [OswxorRERoN] vernans, Linn., 1771. . 


? C. viridis, Sco p., 1777, non viridis, Lin n. 

J4 Wing 5f"; tail 33^; bill at front little more than 4”, from gapo 
Hep P tarsus T è This species does not appear to extend farther 
. north than the Wellesley Province and Penang, and is already rare 

in these localities, but it is common on all the southern islands, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &c. 
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. B5. Treron [Osmorreron] orax, T e m m. 

— Wing 41"; tail very nearly 3"; bill at front 3", sometimes very 
: o imum on the terminal half; tarsus 2". Not uncommon about 
| 4 Malacca, Penang and the Wellesley Province, the latter "being 
M | apparently the northern limit of the geographical extent of the 


species. 
PE "e ^ "o 


.86. Punaxorus (RamrnicuLus) JANBU, G m e 1. 

QE affl es (Trans. Linn. Soc, XIII, pt. II, p. 316) gives this 
— cies from Sumatra and 8 c later (Proc. Z. S. L., 1863, Pp. 221) 
E from uen It extends northwards- into the WVellesley Pros 
: but does not appear to be equally common as at Malacca- 
g 4 4 are at first quite of the colouring: of tho | $ithos I| Ww. 
j ing jeptember were already changing thoir plui umage, 

pn t nts a osa: in 
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A specimen from the Wellesley Province has the wing only 51^, 
(Malucca specimens have it 537) ; tail 31" ; bill at front 5" ; tarsus &". 


| - 


87. CHALcopmars INDICUS, Li n mn. 

= 
Jerdon, B. Ind., III, p. 484. , 
The two dark bars on the rump are in Assam and Cáchar 


wv 


— 


Ld 
» 


* 
> 


specimens, as well as in the Malay ap bird, always very con- . 

spicuously greenish golden in both sexes, the feathers being grey at 

the base and of a deep greenish brown at the tips, the burs between 
them are light grey. In specimens from the Wellesle$ Province, 
the wing.is m the old 4 5,75"; tail 33" ; bill at front very nearly $^; 

tarsus 12"; the corresponding measurements in an old 9 are: 51"; 

; 31 ; 3” and 22". In the male the occiput and anterior neck above is 
ashy, this color being almost interrupted in the middle of the 
neck by the vinaceous leown color at the sides, but it becomes 
again véry conspicuous at the posterior neck, spreading out on the 
shoulders. ‘This is thought characteristic of javensis, and Raffles 

— anentions this state of coloration in the Sumatrean bird, which 
cannot differ from indica. The ashy on the posterior neck and be- 
tween the scapulars is usually not so well develofied in Indian 
specimens, as in the Malayan, but it is alw ays indicated, especially 
in specimens from Assam and Burma. 

If no other distinction exists between javensis and indica, than 
the one alluded to, I should certainly consider both as identical. 
There would seem to be no constant difference between them; 
the size is certainly not one of the differences recorded. 


E 
88. MacnoPvGriA nvricEPS, T e m m. y 


Blyth (in Catalogue, p. 254, No. 1423) appears to refer to this 
species under the name of Amboinensis, Lin n., which seems to 
be a Gonsiderably larger bird. Latham gives the total length 
of this 14 inches, while that of the Malayan bird is barely 11". A 

specimen from the Wellesley Province measures: wing 54” ; tail 5$"; 
— bill at front 3" ;,from gape nearly 3^; tarsus $”. 
x Horsfield (Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, pt. I, p. 184) mentions 
— that the Javanese bird has the upper part of the neck covered with a _ 
purple gloss. Temminck’s figure represents it strongly metallic | | 
TM green, and the breast not spotted ; this must apply tothe plumage of — 














^ chin whitish rufescent ; 


intermediate specimens. 
the tw9 lateral spots on each of tho feathers of the back distinct, while 


E others had them nearly quite obsolete, or only indicated by pale 
terminal edgings, as in the Malayan tigrinus. 
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old males.” In the specimen from the Wellesley Province, which is 
apparently a female, the posterior neck and back are blacMish brown, 
with a very slight green metallic tinge on some of the feathers, but all 
are,minutely freckled with rufous brown, somewhat less conspicuous 
on tbe middle back ; but tho red is again much more prevalent on the 
rump and upper tail coverts ; the whole head above is rufous brown, 
threat posteriorly and front of breast irro- 
gularly potted with black. Tho specimen agrees in other respects 
with the Javanese bird. Amboinensis is often quoted by W a l- 
laco from the various islands of the Philippine Expire o but 
ruficeps does not appear to occur there. 


89. TurTUR TrGEINUS, T eo m m. (? ), l 

T T' Suratensis, Gmel, Jerdon, B. Ind, IIT, p. 79. 

Wing and tail 51" each ; bill at front 13"; from — ! 4" : tarsus 
very nearly 1" ; a narrow black loreal strip5 appears constant in malo 
specimens; the white and posteriorly brownish tips of the ear are 
squarish, not rounded. 

The Malayan form is very like the Indian Z. Suratensia, 
Gm., only a®little smaller amd haying the back, like Chinensis, 
Scop, almost unspotted, the feathers being only narrowly 
tipped with pale brown, but all the wing coverts are blackish 
along their shafts, except the most anterior which are ashy 
white. I doubt that ¢igrinus is specifically distinct from Sura- 
tensis. Blyth, (Ibis, 1867, III, p. 150) says that he has not seen 
I saw specimens from Burma which had 


Such minor differ- 
ences should not be considered as specific distinctions, for they are 


not definable in nature. 


This and other allied species of Columbide do not appear to be so 
— gommon i in the Wellesley Province, nor at Penang and in tho. 
——⸗ of Malacca, as are species of tho Z'seron group. 
=.= 
90, QGEOFHELIA STRIATA, Linn. w 
A single specimen was obtained in the Wellesley Province; the 
nts are :-—wing 33" ; tail 44" ; bill at front Pys from gape 
Pe - 
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1%" ; tarsus 3" ; round the eye and loreal space naked. The species 

does not apparently extend into Burma. - Blyth quotes C. sinica — — 


Linn. and malaccensia, Gmel, as synonyms, but the charace — - 
teristics, (especially of the latter), as given by Latham, are nòt - | 

E 
* 


PME Y: 
f 1870. 


| 








, J 
applicable to the Malayan bird, which exactly agrees with speci 
mens from the Mauritius. 


Fam. PITASIANTD E. 
91. POLYPLECTRON ntcALCARATUM, Lin n. 
Gould, B. Asia, pt. XXII. +! 
In tho figħre recently published by Gould the crest of the male 
is coloured uniform greenish. This would appear to be very un- 
usual, at least as far as summer plumage is concerned. I had seen 
about 20 spec mens with the dealers at Malacca and, as far as I 
“remember, all had the [rontal feathers barred across with dusky 
white but the feathers on the crest of the female are generally 
anir brown, with rather indistinct edgings of dark brown. 
= This species also occurs in the interior of Wellesley Province, but 
seems to be already here very rare - 





..92. GALLUS rERRUG revs, G mel. 

"The more red and deeper coloured Malayan variety,* lately 
noticed by Blyth (in the Ibis), occurs in the Wellesley Province ; 
wing of cock 93" ; outer tail feathers barely 12." 


93. HorrvurLvs cuisTATUS; G mel. 
Blyth, Cat. 253. 
—  Mor$ common about Malacca than in the Wellesley Provirfce and 
in Tenasserim. All the birds are perfectly identical. 


Fam. T'LNA MIIDAE. 
95. Turnix pugnar,| Temm. 
Blyth (Ibis, 1867, III, p. 161) says that 7. occellata, Scop. 
. apud Jerdon,(B. Ind. IL, p. 597) should stand as 7' pugnar . 
of Temminck, occellata, Scop. (= luzoniensis, Gm.) being 
quite a distinct species, and that both pugnax and ftafgoor are 










j: n 3 
| * nly the posterior neck is oen yellow. | 
* o d Tetrao Lusoniensis of Raffles from Sumatra is, to all appearance, the same 
— bid., Teomminck's figure represents an unusually dark specimen, - PU 
E ET ` | | «48 ^ 8s 
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insufficiently distinguishable, and, therefore could be brought 
together under the name pugnax, Tem m., **subjecte to n cer- 
tain amount of local variation.’ This — to be a very fair 
view ofthe question, for comparing large seriess of these birds 
fron different parts òf India, from the Malayan countries and 
Java, it certainly appears extremely difficult to find any perma- 
nent distinctions strictly petiliar to each form, but to a certain extent 
vu the local varieties, or sub-species, generally possess some slight 
distinctive characters. | 

Typical Java and Malayan pugnax generally are the small- ~ 
est of all. The head is dark, the pale brown edgingseto tho. fea- 
thers being very narrow, the median occipital streak is dark and 
usually indistinct, the feathers of the back are scarcely margined 4 
latfrally with pale, and those of the lower back and gcapulars very ! 
little, generally only on the outer web. Whe longer seapulars and 
wing-coverts have pale yellowish, transverse, largely oval spots- 
Specimens from Malacca and the Wellesley Province, belofring to 
this race, have the wing only 34”-3}"; tail 1-1)" (rather long); 





bill at front 1", from gape 3" ; tarsus 3”. p 
". The Himalayan race (plumbipes, Heo d£ s.), is very similar in 


its dark coloration to Malayan specimens, but the median streak 
on the head appears to be always more distinct, the chin and throat 
ls less pure white in the male (?), nnd the blackish spots on 
the terminal outer webs of the tertiaries are more distinct. As 
to size, the North Indian and Himalayan specimens are vue hs 
largest. Jerdon gives wing 393,5", tail 1", bill at front ** 
tarsusd", and Himalayan specimens in the Asiatic Society’s collection 
quite come up to these measurements. I have moasured specimens 
—.— with the wing 23". 
. — — "The third form is taigoor, Sykes, (apud Jerdo n), being in- 
termediate in size between tho two, and very similar to the latter 
in coloration, except that the feathers on the back generally are 
* y distinctly margined laterally with pale or yellowish rufescent, 
| E Looking at these variations, one cannot help to"recall to mind 
| the perfectly similar and corresponding variations in the plümage í of. 
" Suratensis, tigrinus and Chinensis, and the variations in LO 


comede — similar in we two series of races, nt 
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*. 
NOTES on SOME REPTILIA AND AMPHIBIA FROM CENTRAL INDIA, — 
by WirLiAM T. Braxrorn, F. G. 8., C. M. Z. 8., &c. 
(With plates XIV—XVI.) 
[Received 2nd August, read 3rd September, 1870. ] 
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A collection, chiefly of Reptilia, mafle by me during the cold and 
hot seasons of 1869-70 in a part of India hitherto but little ex- 
plored by herpetologists, contains several interesting forms, and a 
few lizards which appear to have been previously undescribed. 
My principal object in collecting has been to obtain somewhat 
more exact information as to the range of different species, a sub- 
ject in which, as was pointed out by Günther in his Reptiles of 
British Ind, very much remains to be done. I was at first Struck 
by the ferpetological pyovinces into which Dr. Günther has 
divided Peninsular India, and which differ greatly from those 
which appeared to me, from a study of the landshells, birds and 
mammals, to be the great natural zoological divisions of the country, 
and I wished, before publishing,any observations on the subject, 
to ascertain, to some extent'ht least, whether the distribution of the 
Reptilia differs in any way from that of the other groups upon 
which I had founded my conclusions. 

I soon became satisfied that it does not, and that Dr. Günther 
was misled by the very imperfect information available in Europe, 
and especially by the confused ideas which have hitherto prevailed as 
to the affinities of the Indian fauna. Itis naturally very difficult 
for any one unacquainted with a country to form a correct opinion 
of its physical geography, and of the distribution of its fauna as 
affected by physical characters. Another very great difficulty is 
correctly to appreciate the comparative value of the evidence before 
the compiler. In such matters local knowledge is essential. It 
should also be borne in mind that, until recently, the importance of 
accuracy in defermining the exact localities of specimens, brought 
from distant parts of the world, was not appreciated by European 
naturalists, indeed it is to be feared that many scarcely appreciate 
it even now, aud that the labels in European Museums are but too 


tun misleading. A naturalist in Europe must depend entirely 
1 43 
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_ upon the information supplied to him by others, whilst a local -~ 


» observer can largely supplement and correct the observations of 
= other men. CERE i 
- o Léhink that it adds greatly to the probability of my own views 
| to find that the localities of certain Reptilia which were quoted by e 
"4 Günther in his Reptiles of British India, and which appeared 
l A opposed i in a very marked manner to the conclusions at which I had — 
, arrived, have lately been shewn by Dr. Jerdon* to be errone- 


ous, Amongst the most anomalous of these were the supposed oc- 


— — eurreneo of an Acanthodactylus at Coonoor on the N ilgiris and some 
È of the localities given by Dr. Gün ther on the authority of the 
4 ‘Messrs. Schlagintweit, such for instance as the occurrence of 



























Ww Eryx Johnii at a height of 9500 feet in Sikkim! + This last assertion 
= ‘Thad noted in my copy of Ginther’s Reptiles as ifferedible be- 
fore I saw Dr. Jerdon's remarks, a cirfumstance I think worth 
mentioning as it shows that, probably from a different line of - 
X argument, both Dr. Jerd on and I had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. 
L dt is impossible for me here to enter at full length into the sub- 
ject of the geographical distribution of the Indian fauna, but the 
following short sketch will serve to shew its outlines.] 
— =~ I divide Peninsular India with Ceylon, from Biluchistan to a line 
drawn to the north from the head of the Bay of Bengal, and in- 
luding all south of the Himalayas, but excluding the mountains 
"Biemsel vos, into the following principal divisions. The boundaries 
. of all require more exact determination. 
1. The Punjáb province, including, besides the Punjab itself, 
- fid, the desert country east of the Indus, Cutch and probably 
western Rájpootana. The fauna, with a few exceptions, is of the 
A sere types. 
_ 2. The Indian province proper. This includes all India§ east 
of of Delhi and Katthiawar as far as the Rájmahál hills, and the whole 
* Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, pp. 77 est 79. e 


ünther Rept. Brit. India, 
= ma H mentioned a (me of tho ser eh qr distinctions in a paper, rend before the 
* itish Association nt Exeter in 1869. Vide Pop Brit. Assn. 3869, Hind E. w 
us T employ the word India as meaning s6lely the count indi E t 
"from whom it derives ita name, All the countries to the ant of th e] | 
Jengi differ to ; a most important extent in climate, nology botany, i | | 
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Peninsula south of the Ganges with the exception of the western 
coast, and probably a few scattered hills in Southern India. It also 
includes Northern Ceylon. It is thus subdivided roughly. 

a. Gangetic sub-province or Hindustan ;*—extending sous as 
far as the Nerbudda; in its eastern portion comprising only the 
valley of the Son and the Ganges valley as far east as Benares. 

6. Deccan sub-province ;—from tie Nerbudda to the Krishna 
(Kistna), bounded on the west by a line drawn parallel to the west 
coast a little east of the main range of the Western Ghats, and on 
the east by a line drawn nearly north and south a little east of 
Nagpur. I comprise in this for the present Katthiawar, Gujerat 
and Khandeish. 5 

e. Bengal sub-provinee ;—bounded by the last on the east and 
extending tf the south at least as far as the Godavery, perhaps to 
the Krishna. I believegthat the Gangetic valley east of Benares 
should be included, but on this point, as on many others, I have no 
certain information. This sub-province contains a few well marked 
Malayan forms not met with in the other two. 

d. Madras sub-province ;—all the peninsula south of the Krish- 
na and east of the Nilgiris ind other hill ranges forming the Wes- 
tern Ghats. The tops of such hill ranges as the Shevroys, Kola- 
mullays, &c. appear, however, rather to belong to the Malabar 
province. This Madras sub-provinece also comprises Northern 
Ceylon. 

3. The Eastern Bengal Province. This perhaps should be 
classed with the Indo-Chinese countries. Malay forms prevail. 


Lu 
nology. European natnuralista I know object to this definition of the term, and 
prefer using the name in its old vague sense, and Dr. Günther appeals to the 
practice of centuries, (Zool. Kec, for 1868, p. 118). But Lam sure that when 
the fauna of India is better known, all naturalists will seo the necessity of using 
one word for the country, and of avoiding all risk of confounding it with the very 
different Indo-chinese and Malay province, and Dr. Günt her's argument ia 
open to a very obvious reply, viz. that Zoology is not the only branch of human 
knowledge which has improved since medimval times and in which the mecessi- 
ty for accuracy in definition has become apparent, and that geographers will be 
ecaroely satisfied with the argument that some centuries ago all Eastern Asin 
was known ns India, nnd therefore the old nomenclature should be retained, 
Besides if we must go back three or four centuries for our geographical nomen. 
cluture, we shall be obliged to include America as part of the “ Indies,” and 
Brazil as part of the ** East Indios.” Pc 
—* The wofd Hindustán is commonly employed by Europeans as signifying 
the whole of India. By natives of India if is used to designate the uppor 
Gangetic plain only. ! á m 
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Calcutta is just on the edge of it, and may be rather placed inside 
it than outside; Assam and Cachar beyond our limits belong to it. 

4. The Malabar province with Southern Ceylon. This, although 
far from throughly explored, has the richest and most interesting 
faunacof all. It comprises the Western Coast about as far north 
as Bombay, and the range of hills which runs parallel to that coast 
from Cape Comorin probably*as far as the river Tapteo, Its fauna 
is in part peculiar, but its affinities are distinctly Malayan, and 
this is the more interesting, because it is divided from the Eastern 
Himalayas and Eastern Bengal, the nearest countries in which 
Malay types are prevalent, by the whole breadth of the Indian 
province with its semi-African fauna, : 

I can only mention a few of the more marked Reptilia and 

Amphibia of each province. Some species range thrughout, but 
_ they are very few. ‘The lists are very imperfect for want of accu- 

rate information, T es 

Punjab province. Pangshura  Smithié, Psammosaurus  scincus, 

Acanthodactylus Cantoris, Sphenocephalus tridactylus, Eublepharis 

$ macularius, E. fasciatus, Uromastix, Trapelus sp., Agama agilis, 
Chamaleo ceylonicus, Zamenis diadema, Echis carinata. 

Indian province. Testudo elegans, Pangshura tectum, Cabrita (the 
genus), Pseudophiops Jerdoni, Euprepis trilineatus, E. Beddomet, E. | 
trivittatus, Eumeces Hardwickit, Sitana, Charasia, Chamaleo ceylonicus, 
|». Zamenis brachyurus, Eryx Johnii, Daboia Russellit, Echis carinata, 
(0 Pyxicephalus breviceps, Cacopus. 

f Eastern Bengal province. Emys Hamittonit, Pangshura sylhe- 
= densis, Sfmotes bicatenatus, Tragops prasinus. I am unable to say 
how far to the westward several Indo-Chinese forms such as 
Tachydromus and Pseudopus gracilis extend, but [believe they may 
. fairly be considered as part of the fauna of this province. If the 
dase of the Himalayas be included, the number of Malay forms 

will be greatly increased. 

| — province. Ateuchosauras Pravancortous; —— 
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C. Elliott, Qalea, Liolepis guttatus (in India); the family of Urepel- 
lide; the family of Calamaride except Fulvoneria, Theo b., 
(found also in Assam and tho Malay countries but with the excep- 
tion quoted, not out of this province in India); Oligadon, Simos 
tenustus and some ther species; Ablabes olivaceus, A. Tumberti, 
Cynophis, Trapidococeyx, Tragops dispar? dDipsas Korsteni, Cercaspts, 

'alophis nigrescens, Trimeresurus anamull insis, T. strigatus, T, trigo- 
nocephalus, Peltopelor, Hypnale, Hylorana malabarica and two or 
three other species, Txahes, several species, Rhacophorus malabaricus p 
Zpicriun and Cecilia (in India proper). 

It is quite possible that some of tho species mentioned may 
extend into other districts; A few certainly do, but I think not to 
a sufficient extent to prevent their being fairly characteristic spe- 
cies. Thus Daboia Russellii occurs in Pegu, but this is quite 
in accordance with sonreeother peculiarities in the fauna of the 
lrawady valley, especially in upper Pegu and Ava, where many 
Indian animals are found which are unknown in the intervening 


- country of Arakan. 


7 


The main object of the following notes is to give accurate locali- 
ties for all the species named, and thus to contribute slightly to a 


knowledge of the distribution of particular species. As the collec- 


tion was made in the dry season, and in great measure during rapid 
marches, the snakes and amphibia, which are chiefly seen in the 
rains, are very poorly represented. My reason for mentioning’ some 
very common and widely spread forms isy that I have found that 
such have frequently well marked limits within India itself, and it 
is very desirable to ascertain such boundgries, which can ofily bo 
done by each collector giving the precise district in which he found 
specimens. h 
REPTILIA. 


CHELONIA. 
1. Em{mys [PanoSuvra] recrum, Bell., var. intermedia. Pl. XIV. 
This form is nearly or quite as high in the dorsal ridge as P. tee- 


tum from Bengal. The ridge appears merely as à blunt keel on- 


hesgg et vertebral shields, but rises into a strong nodose a aes 
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nence on the third. The feet are much flatter, dnd the toes longer 
and more broadly webbed than in P. tectum, and the form of the 
vertebral plates differs from the type. In coloration and in many 
other characters, it closely approaches G iin th er's description of 
LP .~entoria, but it is more tumid and the vertgbral plates have a 
different form. à 

Plates. Nuchal plate short, trapezohedral, broader behind than 
in front. First vertebral subquadrangular, very little broader in 
front than it is behind, the anterior margin eonvex, posterior slight- 
ly concave, lateral margins sinuate. Second vertebral almost hexa- 
gonaly the breadth exceeding the length slightly, the posterior 
margin straight, thus differing from bóth typical tectum and tentoria 
in which it is convex. Third vertebral longer than broad, penta- 
gonal, pointed behind, the anterior margin neatly straight and 
equal in length to either of the front lateral margins, qr slightly 
exceeding them. Fourth diamond shape, rather attenuate in front 
and rounded or subtruneate behind; fifth twice as broad as the 
anterior margins of the two caudals. Caudals rather broader be- 
hind than in front, in breadth at their posterior margin about equal 
to their length, they are very littlé smaller than the nearest mar- 
ginals, and are separated from each other by a very slight notch. 
Posterior margin of upper shell very slightly serrated. Sternum flat, 
slightly bent upwards in front, keeled at the sides ; width between the 
inguinal incisions less than half the length. Suture between the 
gular plates shorter than that between the postgulars.  Peoctorals 
longer than the postgulars and not much shorter than the abdominals 
and firieanals. Suture between the anals longer than their posterior 
margins, which meet at an obtuse angle. Jaws finely denticulated, 
the upper not emarginate in front. ‘Tail short, shorter than the 
head. Feet broadly webbed, very flat, front of fore leg down to 
the base of the first toe, and hinder part of hind leg nearly covered 


by broad horny scales, hind margin of fore foot also covered with 


T of plates alittle paler. Sternal plates black, anterior and lateral mar- | 
— gins, but not the posterior ones, yellow. Limbs and head —— 
Mixa: p d below, the first unspottod, in this differing conspieuou isl 


large scales; claws of moderate size. 
Coloration. Carapace above brown, anterior ania lateral margins — 
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l Bengal specimens of P. tectum, in which they are spotted with yel- 
low. There fs a ferruginous spot behind each eye, and three others, 

| less well marked, in a convex line on the occiput. à 


I obtained three specimens of this form, the following are tbe 
measurements of their carapaces in inches. 


- 
Length. Breadth. Height. 
l, 4 3.2 2. 
2, 3.5 2.7 1756 X 
| 3, 3 6 2.7 1.8 


Loc. All the specimens were procured at Chappa and Korba in 
Biláspür, on the Hasdo river, a tributary of the upper Mahanaddi 
which it joins above Sambhalpár. I had named the Pangshura 
above described, and intended publishing it as a separate species, 
when some spfcimens from the Jumna river near Agra sent By 
Mr. Carlleyle to th Indian Museum were shewn to me 

^ e hy Dr. Anderson. These agreed remarkably with my spe- 
cimens in the coloration of the head and limbs, whilst the vertebral 

plates shewed an intermediate form between the Bilasptir and Ben- 
gal tortoises. This induced me to re-examine the fine series of spe- 
cimens of P. fectumin the Iifdian Museum, and I found that al- 
| though none have vertebral plates of the same form as the Biláspür 
specimens, there is considerable variation, and the .ehanges due to 

age are much greater than I had at first supposed, or than previous 
describers seem to have been aware of, and that a certain amount 

) of change takes place in the sternal plates also. Under these cir- 

cumstances, I doubtif the coloration of the head and limbs alone 
can be considered sufficiently important characters to justify fpeci- 
fic distinction. In P. tectum fro Bengal the head appears always 
| to be black in the centre above and red or yellow at the sides, and 

| the limbs to be spotted with yellow. . 

1 In young animals from Bengal and frequently in larger speci- 
3 mens up to about 4 inches in length, the first vertebral is pentagonal 
with straight sides, and much narrower behind than in front. But 
in old shells I find that the sides become curved as in the Agra and 

Biláspür examples, and that the difference between the breadth in 
front and behind diminishes. The secorfl vertebral increases in 
breadth with age, and although it has never in Calcutta carapaces 
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| 80 broad a straight hinder margin as in the specimens from central X 
* India, tho extent to-which it is truncated behind in young animals 
varies. In the third vertebral a great change also takes place with 
age, while the fourth in old shells loses its diamond sape and as- _ 
n sumes the outline of a flask. In the sternum, the pectoral shields | 
become shorter in older specimens, in proportion to the postgulars 
and abdominals, and the &ngular ridge on each side of the sternum 
is bhinter, while the extent of black on the sternal plates is rather 
greater. 
It is very clear that these variations tend in a great measure to 
i. obliterate the distinction between P. tectum and P. tentoria ; the on- | 
ly remaining difference being the more tumid form of the first 
lo . named species. But I doubt if this be a more valid charactor than 
the form of the plates. In two Calcutta specimensfin the Indian 
: Museum, I find the measurements to bg in inches. x 
1. 2. ^39 
i gl ee in wie ayes paris met A 3.7 
Breadih, 22.9. es vo ST ss 
|S OO a VS, INE Ie Rae OP as acl) co 1.8 
Indeed, judging from G ün th @r’s figures and description, I N 
E. should rather have suspected my specimens from the Hasdo to be 
f a variety of P. tentoria than of P. tectum. It is nevor quito safe 
= to conclude that a species is not distinct without comparison of spe- 
E s ‘cimens, but I cannot help thinking it highly probable that P. twn- 
: toria must bo considered a variety of P. tectum. P. flaviventer 
— — has better grounds to distinction, and P. Smithii is clearly a well 
marktd species. i 
I may here remark that if the assignment by Gra y* and 
 Güntherrf of figs. 3, 4 and 5 on the plate of Emys tectum in 
= Hardwicke's Illustrations of Indian Zoology to P. tentoria, be 
- — correct, the species must fall at once, for those figures are most wn- | 
E mistakeably taken from old specimens of P. fecum, and the dilfer-- 
ences of coloration pointed out by Gray are pf no importance. . 
E m iey may be in part seasonal, at any rate the brightly coloured — 
smal ‘specimens with an orange stripe down the centre of the ante- 
4 Pd ur Cat. Shield Reptiles, p. 37. — 
© > + Reptiles of British India, p. a . 
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rior vertebrals, are of the same species as those in which the stripe 
is wanting. But the species P. tentoria was originally founded by 
Gray ona specimen brought by Col. Sy kes from Western 
India, and there may possibly be a difference, though I cannot fell 
what it is. - 





* 
2. ExvpA vrrTATA? Peters. m 


A singlo specimen of Emyda, obtained in a tributary of the Má- 
hánaddi, differs from Æ. granosa in several minor characters. The 
outline of the vertebral plates is far more indistinct, even after the 
specimen has been in spirits for some months, and their surface 
has no trace of the fine grarfilation seen in Æ. granosa. ‘The cara- 
pace appears also to be lower, and much longer in proportion to 
the breadth, @nd the coloration is different, there being a total ab- 
sence of yellow spots on the back and head. The following de- 
scription of the colours was taken from the animal when alive. 

Back of the shell dark olivo with a few indistinct dusky marks, 
only conspicuous when the surface was wet: beneath pale salmon 
colour. Head and neck olive above, with a slight rufous tinge, a 
dark line running backwards nd a little downwards from the hin- 
der corner of the eye, a second above and a third below, also com- 
mencing from the orbit, all somewhat waved, some black irregular 
spots on the back of the neck between the innermost lines. Lips 
bright pink, lower part of head bright salmon colour. ‘The length 
of the carapace is 4 7 in., breadth 3:9", height 1:5". In spirit the 
dimensions have decreased. 

Unfortunately the volume of the Monathsberichte Berlin &kad., 
containing Peters's description of Emyda vittata, does not 
exist in either of the Calcutta libraries, the Society's and that of 
the, Geological Survey. Giinther’s description in Rept. 
Brit. Ind. is scarcely sufficient for identification. He merely says 
* This species has been characterized by the black streaks and spots 
on the head and peck, and is said to have been brought from Goa." 

The specimen of “myda obtained was found under the sand in a 
melon plantation in the dry part of a river bed. I found the 


tracks upon the sand, and followed them till they disappeared, and 


at that spot the tortoise was concealed two or throe inches below 
: 44 
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^ the surface. Running. water of some depth was w ithin. n few feet, — 

7 but the animal had not entered it, and had, during “the night, 

4 come for at least a quarter of a milo along the sand from another 1 
b hiding place beneath some grass, without once enteri ing the water. 
Tho, people oftho country are quite aware of this habit, and when 





Tm: 





I pointed out the tracks to a fisherman, he said at once that the 
tortoise would be found im the sand by following them. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that G ü n t h e r 's statement, that Emyda is tho- 
— — roughly aquatic, requires modification. I have often seen tracks 
7 on the sand of streams before, but always supposed them to be 
He made by Emys or its allies. The time of year was tho middle of 
h March at the commencement of tho hot season. 
+ — Seo river, a tributary of the Máhánaddi in Raipár. | 
m" 9. Trionyx Ganoericus, C u v. var. s 
£ I obtained three specimens in Biláspúr, all of small or moderate, 














size: they differ from Calcutta specimens in coloration, but not to 
i . amy important extent in form: the carapace is perhaps a little 
broader, in proportion to the length, but the difference is very tri- 
fling ; both have the swelling on the anterior dorsal portion of the, 
— carapace, and precisely similar ornamentation. In the younger 
specimens, the anterior dorsal bone is separated by an unossified 
space from the first costals, but in an older specimen they are per- 
|  — fectly united. 
MaF- The largest specimen exceeded a foot in length when alive, the 
^ carapace now measures 8:5 inches in length by 8 in breadth. ‘The 
 Becond measured 7 inches by 6 when living, tho carapace in the 
dried specimen being 4 inches by 3:25, The small specimen pre- 
served in spirits measures 3:9 by 3-5, | 
All were rather pale olive in colour above, on the shell as) 
| an on the head and limbs. In the smallest specimen there were 2 
of very indistinct ocelli on the carapace. The back of the — 
head and neck shewed black weinings. Neither head nor limbs 
spotted nor presented any pale markings, the lower parts Nem Me 
3 Li coloured, lips yellow. ‘There were in the smallest specimen * 
v d M. 16 z irregular rows of — on each side —* shell, 
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tion. On the intermediate specimen, the granules were fewer in 
number and on the largest they were obsolete. ! 

Loc, With Pangshura tectum var. intermedia in the Hasdo river, 
a tributary of the Máhánaddi. - 
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SAURIA. 


4. CannrrA LrsonEeNAUvLTM (M. Ed.§ | 

Dum. et, B i b. Erp. Gen. V, p.262, nec Gray,nec Günther. 

There has evidently been some confusion about this spectes. I 
have not access to the original description by Milne Edwards 

but the exceflent detailed account of the characters in Dummer il 
and Bibron is taken from authenticated specimens of Milne 
Edwards’ species and I believe from tho type. Dr.Günther 
had no specingn to examine, and appears to have accepted Gra y '8 
opinion of the identity of his Cabrita brunnea with Dumeril and 
Bi bron’s Calosaura Leschenaultii. 

All writers appear to have overlooked the fact, that Cabrita brun- 
nea is a different lizard from Lacerta Leschenaultii, as will be seen 
by the following comparison of the characters taken from G r a y's 
| ,description in one case, and D wmeriland Bibron’s in the other. 
| Cabrita brunnea, Gr a y, Ann, 

and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1838, Ser. 1, 
Vol. I, p. 282. 


Calosaura Leschenaultii, D u m. 
and Bib., 1839, loc, cit. . 


i Nostrils in a horizontal suture La narine., .est situeć positive- 
: between two small nasal shields ment à l'extrómité du canthus 
having a smaller- one behind rostralis entre deux plaques qui 

them. (In Cat. Liz. Brit. Mus. s'articulent avec la rostrale Les 


| p.43. Nostris on the muzzle 





ridge between a superior and 
inferior nasal plate witha small 
hinder nasal. Gunther 
gives the same description with 
only trifling verbal alterations. ) 

Cabrita brunnea was described 


deux plaques naso-rostrales,..ont 
derrière elles une paire do petites 
plaques qui sont les analogues 
des naso-frénales des Lézards. 


by Gray from a specimen of 


unknown locality in the collection of Mr. Thomas Bell. Lacerta 


ALeschenaulti! was 


founded on lizards sent from the Coast of 


Coromandel by M. Leschenault, 
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There are, I may add, one or two minor discrepancies in the de- 
scriptions of the French and English authors which, although unim- 
portant by themselves, tend to support the view here taken of their 
having had different species before them. Dum. et Bib. describe 
the K rows of ventral plates thus; “ aux deux series medianes et 
aux deux marginales elles présentent moins do largeur qu’ aux 
deux autres," In the oviginal description of Cabrita brunnea, 
Gra y says “ Ventral shields 6-rowed, central ones narrowed on 
each side" and in Cat. Liz. Brit. Mus. ** Ventral shields 6-rowed, 
the middle row on each sido largest. Both Dumeril and 


Bibron had examined Mr. Bell’s collection, but*I can find no 


reference in their work to Cabrita brumnea. 

In these points of difference, the specimens procured by me in 
Céntral India, coincide with the description of Caloseura Leschenaut- 
tí, and differ from Gra y?’ s species. "The only differences which 
I can observe between my specimens and the deseription by Dume- 
ril and Bibron are, that in the latter one large prwanal shield is 


stated to be surrounded by small scales, whereas in Central Indian 


specimens, there are two enlarged prieanal plates one before the 


other, the posterior being the largest; and whereas in the type in, 


- Paris the temporal regions are said to have three small quadrilate- 


ral plates against the upper border, in my specimens there is ene 


- long plate above the small scales covering the temples. The latter 
» character is certainly of no consequence, and the amount to which 


the anterior prmanal plate is enlarged varies in different indivi-. 


duals. I unhesitatingly refer the lizards collected by myself to 
Calosaura Leschenaultit. — 

The question then arises, what is the locality of Cabrita brunnea, 
and is it congeneric with Calosaura Leschenaultii? Gray in the 
Catalogue of Lizards in the British Museum, 1845, p. 43, certainly 


^ gives India as the locality for the specimens in Bell’s collection, 


* 





buf unfortunately British Museum Catalogues are fallible on the. 
— score of localities, and in 1838 it was not known whence Mr. Bell's. 


gpecimens were obtained. 


— —- Mr.Blyth in his notes to Dr. Jerdon’ s Catalogue, J. a 


S. B. xxii, p. 476, stated that the Museum of the Asiatic Society 


3 had at that time, 1853, examples of what he took to be Calosaura 
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Leschenaultii from Pind Dadun Khan in the Punjáb Salt Range, and 
formerly possessed the samo from Afghanisfan. None of these spe- 


cimens could be found, when Mr. Theobald made a Catalogue of — 


the Society's Reptiles in 1865 (J. A. S. B., 1869, Pt. II). They 
muy very possibly have been in bad cUmdtübn from inadequate 
preservation in the first instance, and have fallen to pieces, “If 80, 
it may have been difficult to identify them, and as Dr. Jerdon 
has recently described a very similar lizard, Pseudophiops Theobaldi,* 
from the Punjab, and as the distinction between Ophiops or 
Pseudophiops and Cabrita would be very difficult to determine 
in specimefis in bad condition, it is not impossible that the Pind 
Dadun Khan specimens may have been a JPseudophiops or some 
other lizard, 

In his Catalogue of the Reptiles inhabiting the Peninsum of 
India, l. c, Dr. Jor o n describes Calosaura Leschenaultii from 
specimens obtained in the Salem and Coimbatoor districts, but ho 
does not mention the form oí the nasal plates. Major B e d do m e has, 
however, since procured the same lizard in the same localities, and, 
on my writing to inquire, he has kindly examined his specimens, 
and he informs me that tleo nostril is between two swollen plates 
followed by a small post-nasal. ^ I — there ean be but little 
doubt, therefore, that this is G ra y's Cabrita brunnea. 

It will be seen from my remarks on the next species, that tho 
_ characters of the nasal plates are eminently variable amongst these 
lizards, which appear to be otherwise closely allied, and I therefore 
see no reason for considering Calosaura and Cabrita distinct genera. 
The generic character will, however, require modification, hut to this 
I will recur after my notes on C. Jerdont. 

The few individuals of Cabrita Leschenaultii which I obtained 
were found in thin forest. It is a quick active lizard, but less so 
than Acanthodactylus, and -its habitat accounts both for its being 
less agile, since it can more easily elude its enemies by hiding, 
and for its very different coloration. The ngu: is 6 inches, of which 
the tail is nearly 4. 


The following description of the coloration is taken from a fresh. 
specimen. Head above dusky, centre of the back brown, bordered 


* Proc. As. Soc. Beng. March, 1870, p. 71. 
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hich runs from behind the eye- 


mottled with black, then another 


first, running from 
just above the shoul 


e sides is a band of brown, finely 
white line less distinct than the 
the upper labials through the tympanum and 
der to the thigh, 


Below this from the thigh 
to the shoulder is an apple green band broken by black mottling, 
especially above in front. Bome black spots and occasionally mot- 

tling occur on both upper and lower labials. Lower parts pure 
white. Limbs above brown finely mottled with black. 

A female killed in April contains 6 eggs, each about +, in 
long. The femoral pores vary in number from 13 to 15, and the 
transverse rows of ventral shields fron: 24 to 27 in the specimens 
before me. On such slender evidence, nothing certain can be stated 
as tõ the connection between the number of the latter®and sex, but 
in 2 females the ventral shields are in 27 ,iransverse rows, whilst 
a male has 24. 

Lov. $. E. Berár and Chanda, not common. A single specimen 
was also obtained in Udipür between Chhatisgarh and Chota. Nág- 
pir, 









6. Caprira JFrrpont, Beddom e. 

| Madras Monthly Journal of Medical Science, January, 1870, p. 34. 

- — Major Beddome obtained only a single specimen of this 
interesting form. I have been more fortunate, having found a small 


- . 
~ 


E 
t- ded: 
lizard abundant in several localities, which I have no doubt is that ` 






"described, but which has the nasal shields different from those in 
c. Leschenaultit, In my specimens the nostril is between three 
shields, "one præ- and two post-nasals, the preenasal large, articu- 
— Jating with the rostral, the opposite nasal and the prefrontal, one 
‘shield behind and below the nostril which joins the first labial 
and the anterior loreal, and one behind on the canthus rostralis 
~ "which touches the anterior loreal and the preefrontal. In every 
; , | - otherdetail, my specimens agree with Major Beddome's de- 


.. geription.* + 
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|.  — * Since writing the above, I have henrd from Major Beddome, to whom 
= X sent n specimen, that it ogrees exactly with his type. Major Beddome 
also informa me that he proposes to make this species the type of a new 





on account of the differences in the nasal plates. I prefer keeping - 


in Cabrita, as the distinctions scarcely appoar sufficiont to require. J 
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The characters of the nasal plates are the same or very nearly 
the same as in the genus Zremías. But in that form there is a 
distinct collar of large scales beneath the throat, and this only 
represented by a small fold before each shoulder in Cabrita. 


In some individuals of C. Jerdoni, the sutures between the post- 


occipital plates appear to be obsoleto as in Major Beddome’s 
specimen, In others, however, perhaps of less mature age, the sutures 


can be distinctly traced between the two pairs of raised lines. In. 


some specimens the suture between the occipital plates is obsolete. 
The central post-occipital is much broader than in Calosaura Leschen- 
aultii, being very little narrower than the lateral plates beside it. 
Femoral pores 11 to 14, ventral shields in about 20 to 24 trans- 
verse rows, Specimens from the eastward, from Chhatisgarh and 
the states we@t of Chota-Nágpür, are darker and less rufous, With 
more black spots along the sides of the back, on the flanks, and on 
the chin than those from the neighbourhood of Chánda, and the 
former are rather larger in size. The average length differs not 
more than half an inch, being about 44 to 5 inches, of which the 
tail is 34, measured from the anus, , 

Loc. Abundant on a range of rocky hills in §& E. Berar, just 
west of the Warda river near Chánda. Found more sparingly in 
parts of Chánda, Bhandára and Raipür ; common in the sál forests of 
eastern Biláspür, Udipür and Jáshpür and probably in Chota-Nagpar, 

The following is the character of the genus Cabrita as amended 
to comprise the additional species, and the &ynonomy of the forms 
included. 


CABRITA, Gra y. e 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1835, Ser. I, Vol. I, p. 282, 

Syn. Calosavra D u m, et B i b., Erp, Gen. V, p. 261. 

Nasal shields swollen, variable in number and distribution. No 
collar, a fold before each shoulder. Eyelids present, lower eyelid 
with a large transparent disk. Dorsal scales similar to latergl, all 
sharply keeled and arranged in oblique rows.  Ventyal scales 
4-sided, smooth, longitudinally arranged. Femoral pores. Toes 5-5, 
keeled beneath. Coloration brown, not grey. 


neric separation, and the three species C, Leschenaultii, C, brunnea and — 


*. Jerdoni together form a well marked and natural genus. v 





A AC nhe Reptilia and Amphibia from Centrat India. 


1. Cabrita brunnea, Gray, A. and M. N. H, I, p. 282. 
A C. Leschenaultii, G ra y, Cat. Rept. Brit. Mus. 1815, p. 43.—G ünther, 








? "A Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 71. å 
Len Calosaura Leschenaulfié, J er d on, J. A. S. B. XXI, p. 476, —Proo. As. Soo, 
$ k 1570, p. 72. L 
Loo. Cavery valley in the Coimbatoor and Salem districts, (J'e r- 
i don Beddom e). " : 


2. C. Leschenaultii, (M. Ed.) 
ex 4 + Lacerta Leszchenaultii, M. Ed., Ann. Sci. Nat, XVI, pp. 80, 86, pl. VI. fig. 9. 
DE à Calosaura Leschenaultii, D n m. et B ib., Erp, Gen. V, p. 261. e 

Loc. Coromandel, (Leschenault), 5. E. Berar, Chanda and country 
between Bilaspur and Chota-Nagpur, (W. T. B.). 


























E EO Jew, Bed a: 

Mad. Monthly Jour. Med. Sci., January, 1870, p. 34. | — 
Lon. Cavery valley (B ed d om e.) 8. E. Berár, Chanda and 
throughout the southern Central Provinces; Chota-Nagpur, (W. 

IUIS B). w 





The T. lizard is a very interestin F novelty, being an addition- 
al form of the naked-eyed lizards ( OpArops) of which one species 
was deseribed by Mr. Blyth in the Journal of the Society for 
|. 1853, Vol. xxii, p. 653, arid two others have been recently named 
Dr. Jerdon (Proc. As. Soc. Beng., March, 1870, p. 71).* 
"P E Indian forms have been separated by Dr. Jerdon from 
rue Ophiops as a new genus Pseudophiops, on account of differences 
án | the characters of the nasal and post-nasal shields. In Op/iops 

roper, the nasal is between an upper and a lower nasal shield, 
coded nes (Dum. et Bib.) or 3, according to Gray ge 
id G ü nther. In Pseudophiops, the nostril is in the hinder part: 
f a nasal shield, which is followed by two post-nasals. In the | 
form, the nostril is on the ridge ofthe snout between an up- 
lower plate as in Ophiops, but anus one small pte 3 










vbi rick ch lies between the posterior margins of the two nasal shie! 
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and is only just separated from the nostril. In other specimens or 
in allied sp&cies, the nostril may very possibly be found to be at the 
point of junction of the three plates. 

After the details already given in the case of Cabrita, I doubt 
much if these characters of the nasal shields are of generic impórt- 
ance. They appear to me to be at the most sectional or Sub- 
generic characters. They are easily reaognised, however, and are 
therefore convenient for classification. I am myself inclined to 
consider Pseudophiops as a sub-genus of Ophiops, and the present 
form as an additional sub-genus. If, however, Pseudophiops have 
wenoric rank? the present may also be considered a distinct genus. 


Gvwwors esubg. nov. Ophiopis. 
Naris inter dua scuta inflata, uno supertort, altero inferiori, posita, 
scuto tertio posteriori ad narem fere attiugente. Patpebre nulla. k 
6. Ophiops [Gymnops] Microlepis, sp. nov. Pl. xv, Figs. 1-5. 


. — — Q. seutis cerebralibus subplanis, haud rugatis, prafrontali unico, post" - 


frontalibus suturd sold disjunctis, scuto nullo interveniente, occipitalibus 
parvis, quartam partem postocetpital ium subaqguantibus, subimentalibus 
utrinque 6 vel T; squamis dorsglibus minutes, carinatis ; preanali uno 
magno, altero vix minori ante eum ; caudd elongata, antice subquadratd, 
postice rotundatd, attenuata, corporem longitudine magis quam duplo 
excedente ; dorso medio griseo, ventre albido, lateribus maculatis, lined 
albidd utrinque ab superciliis ad lumbum decurrente, maculis fuscis supra 
et infra marginata, aliá inferiori infra oculum oriente, vix post humerum a 
distinguenda, fasciatts. | 
Head of moderate length, muzzle depressed, rounded, Hostral 
shield large, running back below the nostril so that the lower 
nasal shield rests partly on the rostral, partly on the first labial. 
All the three nasal shields swollen, the two upper nasals meeting 
with a short suture behind the rostral. Post nasal small, on tlre 
canthus rostralis, semi elliptic, the rounded margin directed forwards 
and only just separated from the nostril; this shield is separated 
from the upper Yabials by the lower nasal, and abuts behind part- 
ly against the prefrontal, partly against the anterior loreal. Præ- 
frontal hexagonal, single, concave in the centre. — Postfrontals each 
about equal in size to the præfrontal meeting in a rather long su- 
45 
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ture, without any intermediate shield. Vertical elongnte with a 
longitudinal groove in the middle for the anterior half of its length, 
sides concave, posterior margin forming a salient angle, "Tho two | 
Jarge supra-orbitals have a row of granules on their exterior mar- 
gins, a small shield in front and one or two behind them.  Oecipi- 
tals small, each littlé more than a quarter the size of a postoccipital. 
Postootipitals i irregularly pentagonal with small shields between 
them, hinder edges straight, rather oblique. 

Loreals two, the upper parts of both bent over to form the can- 
thus rostralis, the anterior about half the size of tho posterior, the 
latter in the specimen broken up below on each sidó into small 
shields. Temples covered with small- inflated subcarinate scales 
with 3 or 4 small shields along the upper margin. Ear opening 
much higher than broad, one enlarged scale in front of the upper 
portion. Upper labials about 8, the 5th 4rom the front much en- 
— and below the orbit, lower labiils 7 or 8. Merial shield. 

arge, chin shields in 6* (? 7) pairs the first two (3) pairs meeting. — 
The fore leg laid buck — to the thigh, laid forward it reach- 
es to the end of the snout, the hind toe comes just beyond the ear. 
E "The three toes on the fore foot axe graduated, the 4th is very 
— little longer than the 3rd, the 5th about equal in length to the 
, 2nd. All the toes are keeléd and denticulate beneath, but not 
ont the sides. Inthe hind foot, the first four toos increase regularly 
E- dn length, the 5th is about as long as the 3rd. 
Ex - "There i is a well marked fold in front of each shoulder, not verti- 
— cal, but inclined obliquely upwards and backwards, with very small 
l te scales behind it and in front of the shoulder. "There is no collar 
| beneath the throat. Scales of the belly rhomboidal, in six rows, 
the four centre rows about equalin size, the lateral ones rather 
smaller. Dorsal scales strongly keeled, very small, much smaller 
than in Cabrita Leschenaultii, and not oblique as in that species, ar- 
mged in transverse rows; there being about 50 in each row. 
‘Seales of the tail much larger than those of the back, all strongly 
— ‘Two large plates in front of the anus, one Before the other, 
Risebinder —— the —— Femoral pores 14« on each A "M 
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Tail rather more than twice the length of the head and body, 
measured ffom the nose to the anus. 
The dimensions of the specimen obtained are: 


in. 
M'holelengih; 42. vea vcr y mets os ete now vl E ANN 
* Length of head from end of nose to hindef margin x 
of postoceipitals, ........ Mi eursoce rici . 0.55 
» from end of nose to ear, ...... Wu ee et 
Breadth of head at superciliary ridge, .......... 0.25 
Length of head and body from nose to anus, .... 2.1 
do. eftailfrom anus, ......... eee ee ee 5.1 
do. of fore leg and foot to point of finger, .... 0.9 
do. of longest finger, ............ ——— 0. 
do. ofghind leg and foot,........... —— ety) Es Pres 
do. of longest tom ..... — ILE ae ees e. 0.55 


In colo, tho head abote and the middle of the back are grey, 
"marked towards the sides with dusky brown, especially on tho 
margin of two narrow white lines, one running backwards from 
the hinder part of each superciliary ridge to the insertion of tho tail, 
where it becomes lost in a broader pale reddish band, These bands 
a little way down the tail unite above and all the upper part of the 
tail becomes reddish. ‘The sides of the head, body and tail are 
spotted with dusky, the spots on the head and body being fewer 
below, and another white line less well marked than the upper one 
runs from below the eye just above the shoulder, becoming much 
less distinct behind; below this, in life, there are on the sides a 
few green spots mixed with dusky speeks which fade in spirit. 
Lower parts white. 

Zoe. Buta solitary specimen of this curious Lizard was found 
at Korba in Diláspür, the eastern part of the Chhatisgarh divi- 
sion, Central Provinces. 

Ophiops microlepis may be distinguished from O. Jerdont by the 
differences in the nasal plates, by the head shields boing flat anl 
not ribbed, by tif post-frontals having no intermediate shield, by . 
the smaller occipitals, and by the narrow shields between the post- 
occipitals, whereas in O. Jerdoni, the intermediate plate is lgdf the 
breadth of a post-occipital, 
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Other differences are the much smaller scales, the more numer- 
ous chin shields, the proportionally longer limbs and fauch longer 
tail, and the more numerous femoral pores, In O. Jerdoni, the length 
from the nose to the anus is 1.65 inch, of the tail from tho anus 
2.4. In O. microlepis, as before, the head and body measure 2.1, 
tail 5.1 inches. ww > 

Of the two new species ‘ef Pseudophiops, described by Dr. J e r- 
don, only a few characters haye been given, but these shew other 
differences from O. microlepis, besides those of the nasal plates, 
which are similar, it may be presuméd, to those of O. Jerdoni. In 

— ZPseudophiops Theobaldi there is a shield intercalated between the 
posterior frontals, and the proportiogs of body to tail are 5 to 7. 
P. Beddomei has two anterior frontals, and the head still shorter 
and more triangular than in Jerdoni, The reverse ef the latter is 


the case in the present species. e 
e - 
"^ 7. Euprepes innotatus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Fig. 9. -- 


JE. parvus, figurd coloreque E. macularii similis, dorso olivaceo, la- 
teribus purpurascent i-brunneis, ventre flavo, (vel albo ?), linea albescenti 
utringue superciliari postice et anticg productd, alia inferiori breviori 
ab aure ad humerum decurrente ; palpebrá inferiori medid translucente, 
lineis impressis haud notatá ; squamis in 32 seriebus longitudinalibus, 
dorsalibus quinque carinatis. 

l am indebted to Dr. Anderson for calling my attention to 

E this species, which I had overlooked amongst several specimens of 
E. macularius, Blyth. I have unfortunately but a single example, 
it differs, however, so much from the two Indian .Ewprepes, with 
transparent lower eyelids, previously described, viz., Æ. trilineatus, 
Gray and Æ. Beddomei, J er d o n, that I see no resource but to 

É consider it new. 

Dese. A pair of small supranasal shields ; the single præfrontal 
touches the rostral, but is just separated from the vertical by the - 
] post-frontals.* Opening of the ear not very small, with two or three 
EO a minute denticles in front. Lower eyelid with a transparent disk. 
i E ^ (0 Eeales i in 32 longitudinal series and in 32 transverse rows between 
| — the agils: dorsal scales with 5 (here and there with 4 or even 3) 


3 * This is not a character of much importaneo, and I find it varies much, in . 
species, in different individuals. 
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well marked equidistant keels. Praanal scales not —M sub- 
caudals broader behind but not near the anus. 

Colour olivaceous above, sides purplish brown, under — yel- 
low when alive with a red band from the thigh to the shoulder; 
these colours disappear in spirits, and are doubtless only seasonal. 


A few black spots on the back and upper parts of the tail, X whi- 


tish line on each side from the nostrilalong the superciliary ridge 
and extending about half way down the back, another, very ill 
marked, from the tympanum to the shoulder, a few fine white spots 
are scattered over the sides of the neck. 

In the offly specimen procured the tail is imperfect. The body 
measures 2.25 inches fromethe nose to the anus, fore limb to end 
of toes 0.7, hind limb 0.9, 4th toe of hind foot 0.3, 3rd of do. 0.22 


inch. B E 

This species is distingmished from Æ. frilineatus by having five 
(sometimes four) instead of six or seven keels on the dorsal scales, 
and by the very different coloration without any trace of the cen- 
tral dorsal line. The same characters apparently separate it from 
E. Beddomei, Jordon, Proc. A. 5. B., 1870, p. 73, the scales of 
which, however, are not deseribed, but the coloration is even more 
diverse than that of Æ. trilineatus. From all other Indian forms 
the present is well distinguished by its transparent lower eyelid, 

Loc. Pem Ganga valley, 8. E."DBerár. 

Tt is well worthy of note that the species of Euprepes with a trans- 
parent lower eyelid appear restricted in South-Eastern Asia to what 
T have called the Indian province proper. None are known from 
Malakar, Eastern Bengal or the Indo-Chinese countrieg (except 
one species of a very peculiar type from Borneo), nor even from 
the Bengal sub-division of the Indian province. One species, .£. 
Petersti, Stein d., has been found in Thibet. This is precisely what 
might have been expected, the form being principally African. 


8. Evrreres [TrnrQvA] canmatus, (Schneider) *° 

AJEuprepes rufescens, (Shaw). Günther Rept. Brit. India, 
p. 79. E. See, D u m. et B i b r. Erpét. Gén. V. p. 692. Tiliqua 
rufescens, Gray, Cat. Liz, Brit Mus, p. 109. Kuprepes earinatus, 
(Sehnei d.) Peters, Monathsberichte Berl. Akad. 1864, p. 50. 
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"Nos All my specimens from bio Raiptir and Chota-Nágpür differ 
Ke so much from G ünther's description, that until I Bad an op- 
: ~ portunity of comparing them, I supposed them to be either a varie- 
T». ty of Tiliqua trivittata, Gray, or olse a new species. The most 
p marked peculiarity of all the specimens I have collected is the exis- 
r | tence Bf five keels on the dorsal and lateral scales instead of three, 
"n the usual number in Z. carfsatus. Occasionally the two outer keels 


are more or less obsolete on part of the back and sides, but in most 
specimens there are five well marked keels throughout. Specimens 
from Bengal and the countries to the eastward have only three 
keels in general, but careful examination usually shows the pre- 
sence of the two others more or less imperfectly developed on a few 
scales, usually on those of the loins. 
E Dumeril and Bibron notice this, but they gre in error 
| pen supposing, p. 694, that the young hase * sometimes seven but 
p more frequently five keels,” and they hayo evidently corffounded 
XE. macularius, Blyth or else Æ. multicarinatus, K u h 1, with the 
young of E. carinatus, as did also Cantor, (vide Theo b. Cat. 
Rept. p. 24, J. A. S. B., Part II, 1868). I obtained several young 
specimens which I take to belong to ige latter, of various sizes up 
. to about 5 inches in length. All have three keels only.” 

I cannot attach much importance to the form of the anterior head e 
shields. In some specimens the priefrontal touches the vertical, in | 
| ¥ others it is widely separated. 

Ta In coloration, specimens of Zwprepes carinatus from localities as 
distant from each other as 8. E. Berár and Chota Nágpúr agree - 
perfectly, but they differ somewhat from all described varieties, - 
though approaching Giinther’s var. a and Dum. et B i- 
^: bron's var. A. The following description is taken from a fresh 
specimen. 
E Back olive, the posterior edges of the scales darker in some spe- 
cimens ; ; superciliary stripe white, continued as a well marked white — 
= ‘band down the sides of the back to the insertion of the tail et | 
y continued as a pale but not white band on the tail for about one-third — — ^: 
e length ; beneath the narrow whitesband isa broad chesnut one — 
X $: sob tbe. young of E. — these belong to- an mndencribed. Spi ci e: Ms 
all my specimens — to be immature, drm 
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including the eye and the upper part of the ear, and extending 
backwards*as far as the thigh : lower part of-the sides of the head. 
including the upper labials white, as are sometimes all the lower 
parts, but they nre more fr equently golden yellow, in some cases 
with a blotchy scarlet band, extending from the shoulder to the 
thigh, below the chesnut portion of the sides, a pale whitish line 
intervening between the two colours. "Bhese red patches I believe 
to be seasonal, and so is perhaps, to some extent, the golden ysl- 
low of the under surface, which varies also in extent. These red 
and yellow colours fade in spirit. 

In the spécimens which I suppose to be young, the back has a 
coppery tinge only seen in $resh specimens. Nearly all, both young 
aud adult, have 32 rows of scales round the body, a few specimens 
having 30 org1. The largest specimen obtained by me measftres 


10.5 inches, of which the ¢ail is 6.5. This is decidedly smaller than 


specimens from Lower Béngal and the Burmese countries. 

Whether the form inhabiting the Indian Peninsula deserves se- 
paration from the Bengal and Burmese species I am not certain, 
but I think the difference in the development of the keels on the 
scales, and in the coloration, gastern specimens being almost uni- 
form, shew the two to be well marked races. 

Loc. Fuprepes carinatus I found, although not very common, 
throughout the country traversed, viz. in S. E. Berar, Chanda, 
Bhandára, Raipür and Bilaspur in the Central Provinces and in the 
country west of Chota-Nágpür. I did not observe it in the sal 
forests of the latter region, it is usually seen in thin tree jungle 
with underwood, or amongst bushes. : 

E. trivittata, Dr. Jerdon informs mo, occurs at Négpar. I 


did not meet with it to the southward or eastward. The speci- 


men in the Museum at Calcutta differs not only, as pointed out by 
Theobald, in having five keels on the scales throughout, but 


also i in those keols being stouter, more regular and more equally 


developed than in carinatus, in the very different coloration, three 
broad white b&nds with distinct edges down the back, and in the 
number of scales, there baing 36 longitudinal rows round the 
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9. E. [TrtiqvA] uacvramims, Blyt h, var. 
E. macularius Bly th, J. A, S. B., 1853, Vol. XXII, p. 652. 
Tiliqua multicarinate, Jerdon, J. A. S. B., 1853, Vol. XXII, 
p- — note.—T heobald, Cat. Rept. Mus. As. Soc, Bengal, 
p- 24, in J. A. S. B. for 1868, appendix, partim. 
I obtained a considerable number of specimens of a scink which 
I have very little hesitationein referring to the above species. It 
agrees admirably in every character except the number of keels on 
the scales, which appears to me somewhat variable in both instances. 
The coloration is identical. I shall proceed first to give a detailed 
description, and then to point out why I do not think ¢his species 
can be identified with Scincus multicaringtus of K uh l, as has been 
. proposed by Mr. Theobald. * 
Bese. General form less stout than in Æ, carinatuse Lower eye- 
lid scaley. A pair of supranasal shields; the single prefrontal 
meets both the rostral and the verticalfand often forma rather 
broad suture, with the first especially ; post-occipitals generally ^^ 
rather short longitudinally, and often ribbed posteriorly ; behind 
them, as in Æ. carinatus, are two plates of small longitudinal ex- 
tent, but nearly equal in breadth tg the post-occipitals, and with 
many keels, usually about nine, upon them. Opening of the ear 
rather small, slightly granulate in front and below. The fifth up- 
per labial usually longer than the others, but this character is far 
| from constant, and appears rarely so well marked as in Æ. carinatus. 
I Scales in 28 longitudinal rows, rarely in 27, 29 or 30, and in 20 to ' 
E | 24, generally 22, transverse rows between the axils, those of the | 
= back with from five to seven keels each, the prevailing number be- 
| ing five. No enlarged præanal or subcaudal scales, except (iu the 
latter only) when the tail has been renewed. 
_ The coloration is nearly as described by Blyth. Upper parts 
^. bronze, the hinder part of the back and the anterior portion of the 
tail usually but not always with a few irregular black spots varying 
à much, both in number and character, in different individuals und 
= occasionally forming interrupted lines on the tai Sides darker 
0 Cm andre rapere nas ae 
5 Es white, the sides of the tail near tho base with altornating longitud- 
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sometimes, in fresh specimens, yellow, with a red band along the 
lower part of the side. These red and yellow colours were only 
observed in spring. Length 4.5 to 5.5 inches. A large specimen 


measures 5.7 : in this the tail from the anus is 3.6, forelimb and 


toes 0.55, hind limb and toes 0.8, longest toe (4th) of hind foof 0.3, 
next longest (3rd) 0.23 inch. * 

Mr. Blyth's original specimen was supposed to be from Rang- 
pur. It is doubtless the same to which Dr. Jerdon had al- 
luded in the same volume of the Society’s Journal (Vol XXII, 
p. 479, note). Of the four specimens mentioned under this name by 
Mr. T h e oèb a l d in his Catalogue of the Reptiles in the Society’s 
Museum, p. 24, three prolhably belong to a different species, the 


colo@ation not agreeing with Mr. B ly t h’s description. The 4th — 


specimen whigh isin very poor condition is evidently Mr. B 1 y tdi'’s 
type.* It is rather stouter than my specimens from Central India, 
and the ttil and limbs arf a little shorter in proportion, whilst the 
dorsal scales are very generally seven-keeled throughout, a few 
scales only having but five or six keels. In the characters of the 
head scales, and in the coloration, I see no distinction, and the num- 
ber of scales round the body ig the same, viz. 28. The Indian Mu- 
seum has recently received other specimens from Assam and Ca- 
char, which closely resemble Mr. B 1 y th’ s type specimen. It is 
thus evident that there is a slight distinction between the Assam 
species and that inhabiting Eastern Central India, the difference 
being similar to that found in Æ. carinatus. It may be briefly ex- 
pressed by saying that Assamese specimens have seven keels on the 
dorsal scales as a rule, five as an exception, whilst in specimens 
from Chhatisgarh and Udípür five keels are the rule, seven the ex- 
ception, and that the latter form is rather more slender with longer 
tail and limbs. I have unfortunately no specimens from Pegu for 
comparison ; so I cannot tell if Mr. Theobald’s Tiligua multi- 
carinata, Jour. Linn. Soc. 1868, Vol. X, p. 26, be the same or not. 
Mr. Theobald has examined my specimens and is disposed 
to consider thefn distinct. 


* Tam indebted to Dr Joóhn*Anderson for pointing this out to me; 
the specimen was in such popr condition, that I did not myself remove it from 
the bottle, and having satisfied myself that the other three specimens could 
not have been the types, I rather hastily concluded that the original of Mr. 
Blyth's description had been lost, 

| 46 
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Unfortunately IK uhl's Beitrage is not procurable in Calcutta, 
and I have not access, therefore, to the original descr iptioft of Seineus 
multicarinatus. The characters of the British Museum specimens 
from. the Phillippines, as given by G r a y in the Catalogue of the 
specimens of Lizards, 1845, p. 109, shew totally different coloration 
from E. macularius, an important character where the ornamenta- 
tion is so constant ‘as it appears to be in the Indian species ; the 
head shields are said to be rather rugose, tho seales large, ovate, 
and transverse. These are not the characters of Æ. macularius, 
which has smooth head plates, and hexagonal scales about equally 
broad and long. D 

From Æ. carinatus this species may bedistinguished bythe more 
numerous keels and the coloration, by its much smaller sizowend 
narfower form. ^ 

Toc. Not rare in the Eastern part of Chanda and in Bhandára. 
Extremely abundant (far more so than*ZE. carinatus) imroughout 
the sal forests in Bilaspur, Udipür and Jashpiir west of Chota-Nág- ^^ 
pur. 








f 
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10. E. (Tiliqua) septemlineatus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Figs. 7-8. 


EB. parvus, similis E. carinato sed multo minor, supra et ad latera 
nigrescente brunneus, albido longitudinaliter T-lineatus, ventre. albido, 
squamis tricarinatis in 30 seriebus longitudinalibus, palpebra inferiori | 
strits impressis signata. 

Dese. Form moderately slender. A pair of suprannsals. The sin- 
gle prefrontal is just separated from the rostral, and more broadly 
from the vertical ; fifth upper labial elongate. Lower eyelid with 
| — faint lines on it throughout and with no transparent disk, Ear open- 

ging small, with two or three well marked denticles in front. Scales 

— three keeled, in 30 longitudinal rows, and about 28 transverse be- 
tween the axils, proanal and subcaudal scales not enlarged. Co- 
E dour, brownish black above with seven equidistant n ' white 
» ry gi stripes, three on the back and two on each. side, the 
2. upper of the latter arising from the supercilia, the Tower from tho 

2! | uppe labials. These bands are only lost on the tail down. which 
E — them extend. Plates on the top of the head dark in tho 

E" ont vith pale margins, limbs dark above, the hind . legs wi 
7 Mies "s p i$ + lower parts white. 
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Length nearly 4 inches,” tail from anus 2.1; fore limb to end 
of toe 0.13 ; hind limb to do. 0.65 : ; third toe of hind foot } the 
length of the fourth. 

Loc. A single specimen only found on a stony ploughed field 
eek al thin jungle in the Pem Ganga valley, 8. E. Berar, | 


11. Riora Hanpwicknu, Gray. + 


Scarce in the southern part of the central provinces. I have not 
met with a Riopa in 8. E. Berar or Chanda. 

My largest specimen measures 4.2 inches, of which the tail from 
the anus is *xactly 2, Scales in 26 longitudinal rows in two largo 
female specimens, and in 25 in two smaller ones (males ?). One of 
the former contains four eggs. 

Loc. Korba in Bilispiir. 


- 

12. IJsora ALBOPUNCPATA, Gra y. 

Only found in the same neighbourhood as the last, and scarce. 
The country where alone I obtained specimens was just where the 
range of the sál tree was entered from the westward. 

In five specimens procured,.three have 28 and two have 26 scales 
round the body ; transverse series between the axils of the fore 
and hind limbs 45 to 48. My largest specimen measures 4.4 in., 


- of which the tail is 2.5. 


Loe. Korba in Biláspür ; Udipür. 


13. HEMIDACTYLUS MACULATUS ? Dum. and B i b. 


The larger tubercles often vary greatly in the extent tq, which 
they are angulate in the same individual; in parts of the body they 
are often sharply trihedral, in other places, especially on the hinder 
part of the head, the sides of the body and the upper parts of the 
limbs, hemispherical. "In different specimens, I find the upper la- 
bials vary from eight to eleven, the former being the common num- 
ber about Chénda. The lower labials are if anything even more 
variable. ‘The fows of scales across the abdomen are in some "pe 
once 34 or 35, usually there are about 40. p 





imen is imporfoct, the tail having been broken when captured and 
Es —— t the measurement was taken ut the time of capture. 
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I cannot help doubting whether the type of Dumeriland 
Bibron's species, 241 mm. (above 94 inches) long, is roally iden- 1 
tical with the Indian Gecko. Jerdon has noted this distinction 
also in his Catalogue ; J. A. S. B., XXII, p. 467. Out of a consi- 
derable number of specimens, I have nono exceeding 44 inches in 
length. But the synonymy and classification of the Hemidacty lf of 
India and the neighbouring*countries is still far from clear. 

Loc. Found everywhere under stones and on trees. Very common 
about Chánda ; I obtained specimens also in Raiptir and to the east- 
ward. Itis common in Calcutta houses, the tubercles being a 
| trifle smaller and blunter than in Central Indian examples, 

1 





T UFU. ^ 


14. Hemidactylus gracilis, «p. nov. PI. xvi, Figs. 4-6. 


: Jf. affinis H. reticulato, Bedd., gracilis, corpore pasum depresso ; 
d cauda rotundata, elongata, sine spinis vel t&berculis majoribus ; dorso 
| granulato, tuberculis majoribus subtrihedris elongatis ornato ; poris femo- 
ralibus nullis, inguinalibus 6 ; griseus, maculis et lineis fuscis superne, 
s utrinque, et sepissime subtus fasciatus. 
Form slender, much less depressed than usual in the genus, back 
granular with many elongate subtrikedral tubercles, all of equal 
size and smaller than the ear opening, and arranged in distinct 
longitudinal rows, the two central rows being the best marked. Tail 
round, but slightly depressed at the base, and not at all farther = 


E back, tapering, witliout any enlarged or spinose tubercles whatever, 
k. this being clearly, I think, not due to reproduction, as it is constant 

: in four specimens, three of which haye perfectly well developed 
* tails: subcaudal scales hexagonal, broad. The scales of the top and 
z | sides of the tail simply subimbricate, not in rings. Toes elongate, 
2 not webbed, the plates beneath them narrow and undivided at the 


base, broader and double towards the tips. Upper labials usually 
© 9; lower 6 to 7, generally 7; the hinder 3. labials small, 
= he rows of scales across the belly are about 24 in number, 
__ but they pass so gradually into the granular scales of the sides in 
|. amost specimens, that it is very difficult to count them. Ear opening 
small, pupil of eye vertically oval, nearly as broad as high in some 
eases, edges deeply waved. No femoral* pores, 6 preanal inva 
. curved or angulate line with the convexity directed forward. Colo- | 
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ration dirty grey, whitish beneath, head and back elegantly mark- 

| ed with black spots, often subquadrangular, which form bands, 

£ especially down the sides of the back. A pale line runs from the 

nostril down each side of the back and along part of the tail, be- 
low this the sides are marked with longitudinal dark lines, broader 

| aboro than below, and in some specimens there are narrow rather 

faint dusky lines along the belly ; tail nfóre or less longitudinally 
striped throughout. Length 3 inches ; of which the tail is 17. - 

This species has a smooth tail like J/emidactylus (Leiurus) Berd- 

morei, Bly t h, and two allied species, described by Theobald, 
but in those" forms there are no enlarged tubercles on the back, and 
they are of the usual broad depressed shape, not slender like M. 
gracilis. 





Loc. lon obtained four specimens of this new form, two ffom 
S. E. Berár and two fronf near Raipur. 
=> , 


15. Hemidactylus marmoratus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Figs. 1-3. 


HM. robustus, dorso minute granulato, lateribus serie unic longitudi- 
I nali tubereulorum distantium planulatorum | ornatis, cauda depressa an- 
nulata, tuberculis elongatis squajnezformibus utrinque duobus vel tribus 
ad latera annulorum singulorum armata, scutis subcaudalibus magnis, 
poris femoralibus utrinque circa 12, intervallo preanali lato disjunctis, 
P e digitis omnibus unguibus praditis : superne griseus, fusco-marmoratus, 
subtus albescens. Long. circa 3.3, corporis 1.85, caude nuper renovate 
1.5 une. 

Habit stout as in ZZ. maculatus. Back uniformly granular, 
sides with one sub-distant series of very small flat tubercles from 
thigh to shoulder, and a few others irregularly scattered about the 
loins, all very inconspicuous. Tail depressed, distinctly ringed, each 
ring with one large scale shaped tubercle behind at each side of 

the base, and ope or two others, rather smaller, above, but none on 
i the top. Subcaudal scales very broad. Femoral pores 12 on 
i each side, separated by a broad space in front of the anus. Stales - 
| of the nbdonfen in about 38 rows. Upper labials 11-12, 
E lower 7-8. Two pairs of enlarged chin shields, the first irregularly 
i pontagonal and truncated behind, tho hinder * ee —— Ear - i 
J openin large. Pupil narrow, vertica es y waved. 
| opening rather large. Pup ges deep UP od 
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` Fingers with broad divided plates below, and all provided with 


distinot well developed claws. Grey above, marbled with dusky, a 
dusky band running from behind the eye to the shoulder. | 


3 This is a fifth species found in India or Ceylon of the group to 


- which Hemidactylus Coctai belongs, characterized by the absence of 
F 2 enlarged tubercles on the back. They may be differentiated as 
š follows :— 2 
: 4 I, Enlarged chin shields present. 
p. a. Claw on thumb minute or wanting. 

1 * Femoral pores numerous in a continuous row. 

1. Hemidactylus sublevis, Gra y. j 
. ** Femoral pores 6 or 7 on each side, interrupted in front 

of the anus, Tail with scale like tubercles at the side. 
2. H. Coctei, D. nnd B. LI 


6. Thumb claw well developed. © 
* Rows of scales across belly ‘about 45. € 
3. I. Kelaartii, Theobald, Cat. Rept. J. A. S. B., 1868, 
Pt. IL, p. 29. 
** Rows of scales about 38. 
4. Hf. marmoratus, sp. nov. . 
II. No enlarged chin shields. . 
5. H. aurantiacus, B e d d. A : 
JH. Kelaartii, Theobald, which is very near the presente 
species, is also distinguished by its more numerous femoral pores, 
but this is not so good a character as that of the scales on the 
belly. It is a very much larger form, measuring 5'2 inches of 
which 4he tail is 2-5. From the shape of my specimen, I have no 
|... doubt of its being adult.* * 
^ .— Loe. Only a single specimen of ZZ. marmoratus was obtained in 
et E: E. Berar, near Chánda. It was found in my tent. 
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forest, it appears to keep much to thin bush, and frequently o 
haunt rocky places. 
The variety common abont Chánda and S. E. Berár has a yellow 


band down each side of the back, which disappears in large — 
mens, 


17. ITANA PONDICERIANA, Cu v. * 


S. minor, Günther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 135.—8t ei n- 
dachner, Reise der Novara, Zool. Theil., Reptilia, p. 26. 

Although it is possible that there are two distinguishable forms 
of Sitana in India, one much larger than the other, I doubt 
greatly whether the proportions of the legs, which have been 
mainly depended upon by Günther, when pointing out the 
differences, gre sufficiently constant to enable them to be used as 
specific characters. If they really be so, I should have to deseribe 
two new™species, as I have obtained two forms, both of which 
differ somewhat in the proportions ge their limbs from the two 
species discriminated in Günther's Reptiles of British India. 
If they are not, and I shall give some measurements which will 
shew a considerable amount of variation, then the only difficulty 
in identifying the smaller Southern form with S. Peadiceriana, 
Cuv., disappears. As the lizard abounds in Southern India, it is 


«far more probable that Cuvier’s specimens were obtained 


from the neighbourhood*of Pondicherry than that they were cap- 
tured in the Northern Deccan,* whilst Dumeril and Bibron 
had palpably, I think, specimens both from the North and the 
‘South, añd their description is very probably taken from a 
Northern individual. t 

Günther describes his S. minor as having the forelimb 
extending beyond the vent if laid backwards, the hind limb to or 
beyond the extremity of the snout, if laid forwards; the lower 
thigh, he adds, is considerably shorter than the foot, the length of 


which is more than the distance between the shoulder and hip - 


joints. Now I have collected between 30 and 40 specimens 


* I have not access to Cuvier's original description. 
; KA he figure in Jacqnomont, Voy. dans I’ Inde, Atlas, pl. 10, is that of the _ 
* aie and nme ril and Bi bron mention Jacquemonut's E d 
aongst th oso in fhe Paris Museum. 
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from S. E. Berár, Chanda and throughout the country extending 
thence to Chota-Nágpür, and although all of them, I believe with- 
out exception, have the hind limb sufficiently long to extend to the 
end of the snout, or beyond it, the latter being more common, the 
forélimb very rarely extends to the vent ; out of the whole number, ~ 
I cans find only one specimen in which the fore foot laid back 
extends beyond the vent. {I have not a single specimen exceeding 
: 7 inches in length, and the majority are under 6. Precisely 
a in accordance too with Jerdon’s account J. A. S. BS AALE 

F p. 473, I find the dewlap-like gular appendage comparatively 
slightly developed, never much exceeding half an inchsin length, 
and in only one specimen is it tricolored ; in general, even in May, 
it was scarcely distinct in colour from the remainder of the throat ; 
butthe male had always, late in the season, an indigo stripe from 
the chin to the front end ofthe pouch. Specimens of the largor 
form which I have seen in previous yesrs usually had he pouch 









x P fully coloured in April. - 
kis I find that specimens in the Indian Museum from Ceylon agree 
— with those collected by myself in every character, they have the E 


as 


| same leg proportions, and they also. resemblo mine in some pecu- 
 liarities of the scales to which G ü nth er does not refer in his 
description. About eight to ten rows of scales in the centre of the 


E back are much larger than the scales of the sides, but a few large. 

: g scales, the number varying greatly, are usually interspersed amongst 

3 the latteor.[ A few large, strongly keeled, almost spinous scales 

m are also distributed over the occiput. Specimens occur, however, 

Y. without these enlarged scales. * Ae | ! 
€ The following Measurements of my own specimens and of two > 
— from Ceylon in the Museum will serve to shew the proportions of 

Ex. different parts of the hind legs and of the body. "The three speci- 





mens from S. E. Berár were captured in the same spot. The dimen- 
sions are in inches. i 


ee 
E 





i "S s 
It perhaps becomes larger, later in the year, in the brogding season. s 
a m — aizó of the — scales Bere boy to be shown in Gan thor's gi 
i 5 fig gure. Ca 
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"Loo. ©” j Whole length, Lower thigh. Hind foot, Thigh to 
" ; shoulder. 
1 S. E. Berar,., 6:7 0-6 0-75 0:8 
2 ditto, .... 5-8 0*5 0*7 0-7 
3 üitto, 7... 50 0-5 0*7 p 5S 
4 Haipür, .... 6:25 0°65 0-8 = 0-75 
6 Ceylon, .... 7*5 025 0:95 1:95 
B Edito) 2.5 5:0 0-6 0:8 0-85 


It will be seen that whereas the proportion between the lower 
thigh and the foot is nearly constant, that between the limbs and 
the body varies greatly. ^ 

Sitana Pondiceriana is feund in open country, amongst bush 
jungle, and in forest, but is perhaps most commonly seen in thin 
tree jungle. eI not unfrequently met with it even in the crea’ sál 
(Shorea robusta) forests between Biláspár and Chota-Nágzgpuür. If 
is purely f ground lizard, ùs has already been shewn by J erd o n., 
It is very abundant, being perhaps the most generally spread of all 
lizards inhabiting the Indian peninsula, and I have seen thousands, 
but I never yet observed one on a tree in the position depicted in 
G ünthoer's Reptiles of British India, Pl. XIV, fig. A. It is 
quite as great a mistake to represent Sitana in this position, or 
indeed upon a tree at all, as it would be to draw a Luprepes, a 
plover or a hare in the same position, and Dr. G irn t h e r might 
.have avoided this mistake by attending to Dr. Jerdon’s de- 
scription of the animal's habits. 

Loc. As already mentioned Sitena Pondiceríana abounds in S. 
E. Berar, throughout the southern part of the Central pygovinces 
in the districts of Chanda, Bhandára, Raipür ånd Biláspür, and 
in the country west of Chota-Nágpuür. 1 


18. Srrana Deccanensis, Jerdon. 


S. Pondiceriana, Giinther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 135; D um. et 
Bibron, IV, p. 437, partim. n 

I did not oPtain any specimens of this large form during the 
past season, but I find some amongst my former collections from. 
Nigpur and Chanda, and I believe one of these at least was from 


near Chanda, where,it probably meets the rango of the smaller 
| 47 
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p" - race. These specimens shew — the same proportions ef the 
- JNimbs as I find usual in the smaller race, the hind feot laid for- 
ward extends just beyond the snout, while the fore limb laid back 

l does not reach, or, at the most, just reaches the vent. The dorsal " 

p scabs nre enlai ged, but there is an absence of enlarged scales on 

the ilos, and*although one or two occur on the occiput, they are- 

_ much less distinct and l&gs numerous. The gular pouch is well 

developed, being 14 inches long at its union with the throat 

and head, or nearly three times as long as in the smaller race, but 
us I have previously stated, I am not sure that I have a specimen 

A. of the latter with a fully developed pouch. The following are the 








- . dimensions of the three larger specimegs. 

* Whole length. Lower thigh. Hind foot. Thigh to 

p B shoulder, 

M. K 

: 1 8-25 0-9 . 12 125  * 
2 7:25 0-8 . 1385 Š 0-9 
3 imperfect 0-9 1°22 LTS 


The weight of the body must be far more than double that of 
the smaller specimens. 

There is evidently very little.difference between these forms of 
Sitana execpt size, as will be seen from the preceding details. I 
have obtained specimens of both races which, agreeing with each 
other, diifer from both the forms described by G ü nth er in the 
ae of the legs. I shall endeavour to procure further specimens, 
— and to decide if all these varieties pass into each other by msen- 
- „sible degrees, or whether there are really two races distinguished 
by the, marked difference in size. The former appears to me the 
Toe. more probable at present, 












— 19. CHARASIA DORSALIS, Gray. 

A fine rock lizard which I found abundantly in parts of Central  , 
| India puzzled moe greatly. I could not conceive it probable that 
E so | Zonspicuous a species had escaped notice, but nevertheless no 

| | e description i in Giinther’s Reptiles would apply to it. | 
In all but one character it agreed with Charasia dorsalis, but that i™ 
t bebes, the arrangement of the scales on the tail, is | mentioned Rcg 
E n ther as one of the principal distinctive. mai 
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I find it also employed by Dr. Gray (Cat. Rept. Brit. Mus. 
p- 231) in characterizing the genus, the scales of the tail being said 
to be arranged inrings. In iy specimens, on the contrary, the caudal 
scales are unmistakeably imbricate, as much so as in Calotes versi- 
color. In the very careful and detailed description in D u m e ril and 
Bibron,* IV, p. 486, not a word is saig of rings on the tail, nor is 
this character mentioned by Dr. J e r d'o n, Cat. Rept. J. A. S. B 
XXII, p. 475, and in specimens froin the Nilziris, formerly presented 
to the Society's collection by Mr. Theobald, I find thatal- 
though the caudal scales are partly im rings, the annulation is 
often ill-marked and irregular and never appears to resemble the 
very characteristic arrangement seen in Sel». Major De d- 
dome also, to whom I wrote on the subject, informs me that in 
specimens in Ris possession the scales on the tail are subimbrichte. 
I conclude that this chardcter is variable, and that the individual 
specimens in the British Museum described by Drs. Gray and 
Günther exhibit it in a more marked manner than usual. 

The genus Charasía is in fact little more than a sub-genus of 
Agama, distinguished by the abseuce of prieanal pores.{ It is one 
of the forms with African allinities which are sos common and 
widely spread in India proper, and which serve to distinguish its 
fauna from that of the countries lying east of the Bay of Bengal. 

The coloration and habits of Charasia dorsalis have been well 
described by Dr. Jerdon lc. I have repeatedly seen and 
secured Specimens with the head a brilliant scarlet above and on 
the sides, a black stréak from the nostril through the lower eyelid 
and over the tympanum passing into the black of the sides*of the 
neck, chin red marbled with dusky, just as in Ste//ro cyanogaster 
blue and grey are intermingled, back dull rufous becoming ashy 
behind and slightly mottled with grey and dusky, sides, belly aud 
limbs blackish excepting some orange spots along the sides. 

These brilliant colours are seasonal and confined to the males as 

* I am equally ga with Dr. Gra Y, Cut, Rept. Brit. Mus. p. 216, to find 
anything corresponding with the “6 à 10 écailles erypteuses de forme vhiom- 
boidale" said by M. M. Dumeriland Bibron to occur in male spes«irands 


ot the edge of the nnns, nud to be arranged in olii ne and cerogacil sor ex, 
+ I recertly described an Agoma (A. annectans) from Abyssinia with Like 


caudal scales 10 rings (Dus. Gel. & Zool. Abyss. p. 446.) 
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CENTRAL 
* 


in Calotes versicolor, and I observed them at the samo time of Sear, 
in May. At other times of the year the coloration ix? the living 
animal is brownish grey, with irregular blackish marks on tho 
sides and back, those on the latter having sometimes an imperfect 
— shape, and with dark cross bands on tho upper part of tho 
tail 

Charasia dorsalis is rarbly seen except on high roeks, and is 
especially met with on hills of granitoid gneis, which usually con- 
sists of enormous detached blocks piled upon each other, I did 
not find it on the sandstone hills of Biláspár, although they have 
precipitous sides. I have found this lizard both in forfgt countries 
and in open places, bat always witlf the same habitat. It not 


 unfrequently, if pursued, takes refuge on a tree. I obtained spe- 
ciméns chiefly by shooting them, as the localities the} inhabit are 
frequently rather difficult of access and'abound in narrow clefts, 
— into which these lizards escape. I once saw one with a large green 


beetle, a Cefonia, in its mouth. 
The largest specimen obtained by me is 9} inches long, of which 
the tail measured from the anus is 61. The nostril is a little farther 


back than in Nilgiri specimens, but the difference is trifling. 

fee. Ihave seen this lizard once, I believe, in S. E. Berar where 
itis certainly very rare, probably because no suitable habitat exists. 
— I found it common on a rocky hill about 60 miles west of Raipur, 
and abundant thence to the eastward, in suitable places, in Chhatis- 
garh, Udipür and Jashpür, and near Ranchi and Hazáribágh. I 


* 


have also met with it, I believe, in former years, near the Goda- 
3 very. e . | = 


. OrHIDIA. 


' 


dn 


— 20. TYPHLOPS sRAMINUS, D a u d. var. PAMMECES. 





— T tenuis G ünth. Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 176, Pl. XVI, fig. C. 
7  qumnmeces, id. app. i 


sth. The rostral shield is considerably narrower in-front 


n behind, but the general form of the head shields is tho same 
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as im 7. braminus, there is the same number of longitudinal rows, 
twenty, (I feave the counting of the transverse rows to any one who 
may find the occupation congenial), and the thickness of the*body 
18 evidently a very variable character. I do not think that the form 
should be distinguished from 7° braminus. p 
Loc. S. E. Berar. >, 


2 
yy 


21. Trormonorvsequincunciatus, Secehle g. 

Var D. G ünth. Cat. Col, Snakes Brit. Mus. p. 65.—? var. 
ô. Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 261. 

: T. piscatef®, Jerdon, Cat. Rept. J. A. S. B., XXII, p. 530, 

I obtained two largo specimens, a male and a female of this 
common snake, from beneath a large stone in a stream. ‘They evi- 
dently lived @n the place, and when dislodged shewed a great tlis- 
inclination to quit the water. I found them to be provided with 
perfect nasal valvules; they were so large and so unlike ordinary 
specimens of 7' quineunciatus in colouring that at first I mistook 
them for Zlomolopside. 

Tho largest was a female measuring 51 inches in length, of 
which the tail was 11:59. He» colour was olive marbled with black 
and an indistinct row of small pale yellowish spots on each side of . 
the back from the head to the anus. Ventral scales 148, subcau- 
dals 61. The smaller was a male, 38 inches in length, of which 
the tail was also 11:0 or the same length as that of the much 
larger female, with 143 ventral scales aud 89 subcaudals, Its 
colour was olive without any dark marks, but with a row of well 
marked small buff spots down the sides. In both specimens the 
black lines from the eye to the upper labials were very ill-marked ; 
the lower parts were white with a slight pinkish or orange tingo. 

'The stomach of the female was empty, that of the male con- 
tained small fish. In the oviducts of the former I counted 85 soft 
partly developed eggs. N 

A smaller specimen obtained afterwards at Korba, on the beuk 
of the Hasdo river, had precisely similar coloration with the 
male specimen above deseribed. It had 158 ventral and 81 i 


subeaudal shields. : 
Loc, S. E. Berár and Bilaspúr. ; 
3 
— RON Marc 5S ? d 
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22. Prvas wvcosus, (L.) 

The common rat snake appears to me to be much léss common 
in thé Decean proper, west of Nagpur, than it is to the eastward. 
This snake attains a greater size than that given by G iin th er, 
I shot one this year 7 feet 7 inches long, of which tho tail was 2 
feet'] inch. „The ventral shields were 197, subcaudals 124. 

On another occasion I shw n P/yas mucosus seize and commence 
to swallow a large Calotes versicolor. When my attention was first 
attracted, the snake was fairly pursuing the lizard at full speed 
along a sandy path. Presently both stopped, the snake made a 
slight movement and in an instant had the head of thágizard well 
within his jaws and his body thrown over that of his victim. 

Loc. Central Provinces, Chota-Nügpur &oc. 





A 
23. ZAMENIS (?) BRACHYURUS, G iin tech e r. zi 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1866, Ser. 3., Vol XVIII, p. 27, 

pl. vi, figs. A. A. * j 
A small snake, which I captured on the ground in thin tree 
„jungle, proves to belong to this rare species, though it differs so 
“much in appearance from other Indian forms of Zumenis that I 
was inclined to look upon it as a species of Coronella. The speci- 
men measured when captured 214 inches, of which the tail is 3 
|. inches only. Ventrals 213, subcaudals 53. It agrees very well 

E with Giinther’s description. In the fresh specimen the co- 

*  loration was almost uniform, olivaceous above and whitish below, 

— in spirits an indistinct marking becomes more apparent, the ante- 

= rior portion of the scales in the front part ofthe trunk being 

paler than the remainder, and the ventral scales have a dark 
$ x hinder border, The last maxillary tooth is very little if at all 

Lo Jagger than the preceding, and although, on one side of the jaw, 

e it is separated from the latter by an interspace, this is evidently | 

Eo - due £o loss, as, on the opposite side, the distances between all the . 

E L teeth aro regular. If perfect, there would probably be about 10 


— 
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llary teeth on each side of the jaw. AM. 
is somewhat compressed and almost kecled towards. 
cales are perfectly smooth, in.23 rows, and the anal — 
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24. Denproriuis ricra, (G m.) 


A singlą specimen procured has 196 ventral and 135 subcaudal 
shields, the number of the former being considerably greater than 


usual, The coloration is also a little different from that given by- 


Günther. The whole of the upper surface in brown, paler in 
the middle of the back. Ventral portion white with aeslight 
dusky band along each side just abot the edges of the ventral 
scales. Some black irregular spots on each side behind the head. 
* Loc. Jashpür, W. of Chota Nágpuür. 


25. Passertra MYCTERIZANS, (L.) ` 

A specimen 44 inches long is a female containing 4 large eggs. 
Ventrals 194, subcaudals 148. ` 

foe. Korba, Biláspúr. This is I fancy nearly as far to the 
westward as f is found in Central India. I have never noticétl it 
near Nagpur, in Berar, oT in the western portion of the Nerbudda 
valley. In Bengal and’ Orissa it is one of the commonest snakes. 


It is also found in the western ghats near Bombay,” P. 4. S. 1869, 
p 502, 


26. Lycopon AvuLICUS, (L), 


The only specimen obtained belongs to the var 8 of Günther's 
Reptiles, ferruginous brown with yellowish white cross bands on 
the back. Ventrals 205, subcaudals 66. 

Loc. Udipür, west of Chota Nagpur. 


97. Nasa ThiPUDIANS, M err. 


All the specimens I have seen in the Chanda and Nágpúr conn- 
try as well as those in Bezár and throughout the Deccan have the 


* I would here call attention to the evidence afforded by the list of reptilia 
l c. collected Dr. Leith of the occurrence of Malabar forms of Reptiles 
in the hills near Bombay. Amongst the species enumerated from Mabablesh- 
war and Matheran are Gunmodaetylus deccanensis, Calotes Rourit, Silybwura 
macrolepis, Cynophis malabaricus, Trimeresurus gramineus inn Indo-Chineso 
form) and Hylorona malabarica. With the exception of Calotes, 1 um not 
sure that any of the above genera even bave been found in the Deccan proper, 
that is, the open &wintry between the Western Ghats and Nagpür. Sykes 
did not distinguish the two well marked faunas on the edge of which he col- 
lected, I have already shewn (J. A. S. B. 1869 Pr. II, pp. 178 snd 184 &c.) that 


many Malabar birds range northward along the Western Ghats in tho same 
manner as the reptiles are now proved to do, and as is the case with land- 
shells. . 


. - 
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" double ocellus or ‘spectacle mark" more or less well developed. 
I have not myself seon the common Lower Bengal ayd Burmeso . 
form with the single large ocellus on the neck in Central India. 


28. Bouxdanus czgvLEUS (Se hn eid.) 

A female of this much dreaded snake was brought to me at 
Korba in Biláspür. It cogtained 9 eggs, each above an inch long, 
enclosed in a car tilaginous skin. Length of the snake 35 inches, 
ot the tail 34. 


. 29. Daon RussELLH, (S h a w.) 


hi . Although not NE anat I have seen this snake in €. E. Berár, 

* and also near Bétil. It isa sluggisl animal; a friend once told 
me he had carried one home under the belief that it was a young 
Python, the markings not being much dissimilarg it made no — 
nttempt to injure him, and he was onlyeundeceived by one of his 

dogs being bitten and quickly killed by tfe snake. k: 





* Class AMPHIBIA. 
— 90. Raya evaworuLycri,, Schneid. 
a* e - 
it Extremely common in tanks, keepifig in the water or on the edge, 
My largest specimens are less than 2 inches in length, but I have” 
seen some a little larger. 


z | Love. S. E. Berar, Chanda, Raipur. I did not see this frog in 
| the country east of Bilaspur where there are no large tanks. " 


A —— 31, Rasa oraomis, Wieg: 
— Equadly common with the last in Chanda and Raipür. It keeps 
= more in marshy ground at some distance from the water’s edge. 

Günther mentions that specimens of this frog received from 
-Madras havo the hind lègs a little longer than examples from Tudo- 
X zx ese countries. I find them in frogs from the Central Froris 
deo considerably longer than the dimensions said to pr - 
usually, instead of the distance from the vent ta the metatarsal- 
tubercle being equal to that of tho body or a little mont iS t eeds | 

z ho lattor in VOS esi Mette A different specimens etwee 
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is olive or brownish olive with large — dusky transverso 
bands on Both body and limbs. Sometimes there is a pale yel- 
lowish or pinkish streak down the back, and this varies from a 
narrow line to a band one-third the breadth. All these variations 
may be found around the same tank. As a rule specimens with the 
pale dorsal line are much rarer and more docal than those uniformly 
colored. 

foe. Chanda, Raipur &c., in all damp places. I believe I met 
with this frog in Chota-Nágpür also, but I can find no specimens 
amongst those collected. * 

s 


32. PYXICEPHALUS BREVeCEPS, (Schnmneid.)' i 


T obtained a single specimen of this frog, apparently young. Tt 
measures 1.5 fiches from nose to vent, the hind leg from the vênt 
to the end of the toes beiffr just over 2 inches long. The color- 


| ation differs considerably Trom that given by G ünther, there 


being no trace of a yellow dorsal band. The followi ing description 
was taken from the living animal. | 
Upper parts yellowish brown (greyish in spirits) with a trans- 


verse dark mark between the hinder part of the eyes and some 
*blackish patches in front of them and around the nostrils, the. 
— back with small imperfect black rings, some of Which behind 


the shoulders are arranged in an are with the convex side in 
front, others are irregularly scattered; sides of body and the 
thighs before and behind mottled with yellow; the limbs with 
some transverse dusky marks, and dusky patches on the sides of 


the chin; rest of the lower parts white except under thethighs 
_ where the skin is flesh coloured. é 
— abdomen and back part of the thighs are granular, the - 


; vaske 


and the remainder of tho body smooth. Maxillary teeth very 
J scarcely perceptible, vomerine teeth separated from the 









shoanz by a wider space than from each other. — — 


Udipür between Chota-Naepur and Bilaspur. 


| Canes” PULCHRA, Gray. 
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sing — specimen about an inch long was found under « | à 
Th ertoes: are’ absolutely free, but this is very pro obase —— 
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bly due to immaturity, as it appears to differ in no other respect 
from larger specimens. The tongue is slightly noteRed behind 
and grooved above. The skin is perfectly smooth ; colour brown 
above irregularly spotted with ash grey, below whitish. 

Loc. Dhandára district, Nágpür division of the Central. Pro- M 
vinces. x ] - P 
2 Eo T 


"34. POLYPEDATES MACULATUS, (Gra y-) 





* _ I found a few specimens mostly amongst bushes or grass by the 
v rios of rivers. The largest procured messures 2.3 inches from 

K nose to vent, hind leg from vent to end of toes 3:8 inches. Ina 
small specimen the same measurement aro 2 and 3 inches respec- 
tively. The following is a description of the coloration of fresh 





| specimens. - 
ver . Upper parts ochreous yellow, yellowish brown or chocolate, an 
Fe indistinct dusky mark, often nearly obsolete, between the eyes, and 


transverse dark bands on the back of the limbs, occasionally some 
X indistinct dusky blotches on the back also, but none of these are 
very constant, a dark band runs from the nostril to the eye and a 
broader one from behind the eye through the tympanum to above 
-the shoulder ; before and behind the thigh, and the hinder part of 
_ the side flesh coloured with large yellow spots; lower part of the 
limbs and belly pinkish white. 
| — -— The skin is smooth above ; there are fine, close, granular tuber- 
E pi cles EL the abdomen and the lower and hinder sides of I 
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Ox THR METHOD or Assayinc SILVER ADOPTED IN THE Assay OFFICES 
or H. M. Inptaw Mints, by H. E. BvsTEED, M. D., H. M. 
Madras Army, Officiating Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, 


[with pl. xvii.] = 
(Read and received Sept 7th, 1870.] = 


a i 
» The process of assaying silver about? to be considered is one 


which (on a large scale, at least) is peculiar to the Indian Mints : 
it has been in practice in the Calcutta Mint since 1850, it extended 
thence in course of timo to the Bombay Mint and more recently to 
the Madras fine. 

Though it has been favoutably reported on, and described more 
or less fully as an official duty by various assay officers to local 
Mint Commitines, &c., &c., no steps, that I am aware of, have Yet 
been taken. towards making more public the manipulatary details 
of the process. 

It has been suggested to me that it might prove not only in- 
teresting, but useful to have described the practical working of a 
system, of the utility of which great experience has been afforded 
in the Indian Mints, as, on asseys made by it, an amount of silver 
bullion reaching on an average the value of over seven* millions 
sterling is annually purchased by these Mints, and by it a silver 
coinage to about the same value annually, is watched over as re- 
gards its purity and maintained up to the legal standard of fineness. 

I propose, therefore, to give a somewhat detailed account of the 
process, omitting only the minor steps in the manipulations, which 
it would be unprofitably tedious to attempt to bring within the 
compass Of a description ; practice alone can lead to an acquaint- 
ance, or cam familiarize, with these. 

To render more intelligible to the general reader tho nature and 
object of this process of assay, and wherein it contrasts with the 
other methods in more general use, it may be desirable in the frst 
place to allude briefly to the painciples on which those other 1 
systems depend Tor thoir results, avoiding technicalities and de- 
tails, as a full description of those processes may be found in any = 
work on Assaying, and in most works of Chemistry and Metallurgy. — 





* Average for last 20 yenrs. 
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" 

In general terms thon, it may be said, that tho partigular duty E 
of an Assnyer is to ascertain tho proportion of pure gd or silver = 
present in any specimen pf mixed metal submitted to him for exami- 
nation, so that from his report the value may be assigned by cal- 
eulüátion to the mass which tho sample is — to fairly 
represent, 

This is done by the opération of the precious metals from the 
coarser ones with which they may happen to be alloyed. aii 
| The most ancient plan for thus separating silver is that by 
i " Cupellation" which attains the end in view, owing to tho fact 

that silver resists the action of air, at A high temperature, while 
fic: the baser metals under identical cirowmstances become oxidized, 
| and if a certain proportion of lead be present, its very fusible 
oxile unites with the other oxides produced during ého operation 
‘and renders them capable of soaking with it into a porous little 
wessel (made of bone ash), called a cupe, leaving behfnd on the 
surface of each cupel, a glistening button of pure metallic silver, 
whose weight can be accurately ascertained, 

A certain weight of the specimen of the. metal to be assayed is 
folded up in a certain proportion of thin lead and placed on a 
= upel. The operation is conducted in a suitable oven (called 
a“ muffle’) and furnace, When the remaining little button of 
- silver has cooled, it is weighed and the loss of weight of the speci- 

men operated on represents the baser metals that have been re- 
moved: thus if the specimen weighed 20 grains and the resulting 
' "bead of puro metal weighs 15 grains the mass would be reported to 
 €contaiw 75 per cent. of pure silver, 
= Several contingencies, however, and collateral circifmstancea 
bs (known to asanyers) tend to modify the result of an assay by cupel- 
- lation, and the assayer has to consider them all in arranging h 
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range of this error ought not, however, to oxeood } dwt. (6 gre.) in 
the lb. 'Tuby, or aay 2 parts in 1000 ; so that this method is sufi- 
ciently accurate for keeping a coinage tolerably close to © Stand- 
ard" and oven well within* the logal limits on either side of it. 
‘The assay report furnished by it, however, is too remote from 
accuracy, d. «, is not within sufficiently narrow limits to famty re- 
. gulato tho valuation of merchants ion with satisfaction fto 
seller or buyer, tho latter being, in. this country, almost invariably 
tho Mint.| ! T 
The above was the method of assay prevailing in this Mint upto. 97 = 
1850. Thoagh it is still practised by many English assayers of 
great skill, it has been almest entirely superseded on the Conti- 
nent in consquence of its short-coming by one contrived by Gay 
Lussac, whick is less dependent on the individual operator. € 
This, known as La vobs humide, or the volumetric process for 
ascertainiBg the finenes# of silver bullion, consists in precipitating 
the silver as an insoluble chloride from the solution in nitric acid 
of a certain weight of the metal to be examined, and in effecting 
this by the use of a solution of common salt (ehloride of sodium), 
containing a known proportign of salt; this is added gradually 
till just sufficient has been used to throw down the whole of the 
silver present as chloride : as chlorine unites with silver in defi- 
nite chemical proportion, the amount of silver present can be easily, 
! and accurately estimated by merely ascertaining the amount of 
l galt which has been exactly necessary to convert the whole of it 
À into chloride of silver. 
This is the method practised at the Paris Mint, and, by the 
eminent outside assayers to the Reyal Mint of Great Britain, and 
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i Assays can — confidently made by it to } dwt. or about 6 
T grains in the pound Troy, or even indeed to half thisg say toà 
part (0.5) in 1000. 

The volumetric system is especially ,8pplieable where the silver 
to bè assayed by it is alloyed with copper only, and where the 
finene€* is approximately known beforehand ; both these condi- 
tions to its successful usagesexist in such Mints, where the only 
silver assays made are those of metal already alligated for coinage 
to the legal standard, 

It is acknowledged by its advocates that the presence of mer- 
cury in the alloy would materially interfere with theeaccuracy of 
the assay, and a certain (rather tedious) modification of the pro- 
cess is essential to avoid error under such a contingency. 

Its adoption in the Indian Mints was not considered desirable 
by their assay officers for reasons of which the following are a 
few :—1, A vast amount of the silver whieh comes to tlfe Indian 
Mints, (viz, China and Rangoon Sycee, bazaar cake silver, 


- Japanese coins, &c.,) contains not only mercury, but lead and other 
coarse metals. 2, No sufficiently approximate idea of the fineness 
tu of such silver can be formed before hand, thus necessitating a pre- 


liminary assay by cupellation. 3, The high temperature of an 
Indian climate renders it impossible to retain the solution of salt 
sat an uniform strength for any length of time; the evaporation 
.— and concentration derange the equivalence which it is essential to 
— maintain between /7 and the proportion of silver meant to be pre- 
cipitated by it; thus involving very frequent tedious testing to 
ascertain daily the actual strength of the standard solution. 4, 
_ The whole of the important manipulations should be gone through 
TR by the Assay Master himself or his Deputy, a labour beyond their 
pr strength in this climate with a very large daily number of assays 

of various finenesses; and one which would preclude the possibility 
* his attending to the many other important duties which devolve 
on the head of an Assay office to a,Mint in India. _ 
he method of assay by cupellation then not being accurate 
rh for the requirements of trade, and that by the French pro- 
; zu g SA unsuited to the peculiar work devolving on 
officers of the Mints in India (where there are no bullion 
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refineries), it became necessary here to adapt and introduce a 
system mofe likely to fulfil all the objects required of it. 

In the volumetrie system it has been seen that the proportion of 
silver present in a mixed. metal is estimated by ascertaining the 
exact amount of salt which it took to precipitate it in the forfn of 
chloride of silver; the same end can „be attained by coffecting, 
drying and weighing the chloride itself? 

100 parts of it represent 75°3 of pure (metallic) silver. 

Hitherto this process when resorted to at all seems to have been 
restricted to a very limited application, such as a solitary analysis 
for some sfiecial purpose, possibly the examination of a standard 
“ trial-plate" where the gréatest accuracy was required, or perhaps 
an assayer would resort to it as a delicate confirmatory test of one 
or two of his®assays by the volumetric method. e 

Some books which g6 into the principles and details of the 
assnying of silver, make no mention of it whatever, others allude 
to it, merely to dismiss it, as ** tedious and less exact" (than the 
French process). In theory, the process is allowed by all to have 
the merits of accuracy and simplicity, but it is implied that the 
tediousness and difficulties ef the manipulations (supposed to be) 
necessary to the carrying out of the theory, detract materially 
from its practical value: certainly the few details of the manipu- 


lations occasionally given, such as the weighing the chloride of 


each assay (after collecting on a filter and fusion)* in a porcelain 
capsule, previously counterpoised, were calculated to deter from 
the idea of this process being ever mude available for the assay of 
silver on a large scale. . 

The credit is due to Mr. J. Dodd, a former assay master of 
the Calcutta Mint (and a Surgeon in the Madras army) of having 
encountered those difficulties of manipulation, and of having over- 
come them inasmuch as he modified and simplified them, and in 
short so systematised the whole practical working of the prqcess, 
as to render its application to the assaying of silver, to any amount, 


— easy, accurate and economical. 


b 











x AE of course in practice it would be necessary periodically to recover the 
— silve {by reducing it to the metallic state) from the closely uttuched fused 
ride in each capsule,—a very tedious mensure, 
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That this result was not attained without much labour and much 
‘patient investigation, and that his successors in office ael mowledze 
their deep obligation to Mr. Dodd's intelligent industry will be 
apparent froni the officially recorded testimony of two of them, which 
I think it due to him and to them not to withhold, when making 
mentibA of the practical carrying out of this method of assay. 

Fi. Sir Wm. O'ShBRughnoss y, who was Deputy Assay 
Master of the Calcutta Mint in Mr. Dodd's time, and himself a 
practical chemist of high reputation, writes in April, 1852. 





i "Previous to making over charge of tho assay office to Dr. 
| “Shaw on the oceasion of my proceeding to Englaffd on duty, 
J ‘I deem it an act of justice towards the*assay master, Mr. James 


“Dodd to place upon record an acknowledgment of the emi- 
*" nent service Dr. Dodd has rendered to the Assn Department 





b^ “and to the art of assaying generally By his investigation of the 
“analytical process for assaying silver, "his improvements in the 
“manipulation of the process, and his admirable system of arrange- 
' “ment which renders it capable of effecting in 24 hours more 
“ assays of silver than the mint can ever require iu that time." 
3 Dr. Shekleton the present essay master (now on leave), 
an assayer of long experience, when giving officially to the Mint 
E Committee at their request a detailed statement of the process, 
ji says (April '55), “If would be quite impossible, however, by any 
; “mera description to form an adequate idea of the elegance of tho 
: — “process on the perfection to which it has been brought by tho 
P “skill and unwearying industry of Mr. Dod d, late assay master. 
p^ “To him is due not only the merit of its introduction, but the s 
* “removal of every practical difficulty in its wogking ; the confi- 
- “dence with which his system has been adopted by all his succes- 
—* * sors is the highest tribute to its completeness and efficiency.’’* 
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pi — Method of assaying silver by tho “ chloride process” (as conducted 
~ in the Calcutta Mint) given somewhat in detail. ! 
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| samples (or *'musters") for assay are, to tave time, first ame 
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(each sample in duplicate) in small shallow saucers of polished 
copper andiso brought in batches of 40 on a board, containing in 
numerical order receptacles for the little saucer, to the Assay - 
Master who, in the delicate assay balance, exactly brings each 
sample to the one required weight.* " E 

As each sample is weighed, it is trapsferred from the platinum 
skiff of the balance to a bottle on the feft hand of the assayer, by 
means of a small copper funnel. The bottles] for this purpose 
are held in readiness for the musters by an assistant and, on receiv- 
ing them, are removed into the Laboratory in batches of six. 

On being*aken to the laboratory, they are ranged on a circular 
platform or turn-table and’ there one of the (European) assistants 
adds by means of a pipette 14 drachms of nitric acid to each 
bottle, whiclf are then (without their stoppers) transferred to a 
sand-bath and exposed “fo a considerable degree of heat, till solu- 
tion of the contents is effected. 

The specific gravity of the nitric acid used is generally 1200, 
e. in the case of known alloys of ónly copper and silver, such as 


* the standard meltings, coins, &c., but when the nature of the alloy 


is uncertain, such as bazad? silver, or some sycee, (where the 
presence of mercury may be suspected), a stronger acid of sp. gr. 
1320 is used. It has been found too by experience that the chlo- 
rides from fine bar silver eventuate better, when the solution has 
been effected in the stronger acid. 

When the samples have been completely dissolved,! the bottles 
are brought back to the platform and there each receives through 
a glass funnel§ about six ounces of cold distilled water.  * 

There is then. added to each bottle through a glass pipette, ns 
before, 14 drachms of hydrochloric acid, sp. grav. 1060, which 
immediately converts the silver present into the characteristic white 
precipitate of chloride of silver, which forms in slow-falling curdy 
volumes, | à 

* The amount of this weight will be more particularly referred to further on. 

The chief appliances will be described mare fully in an appendix. 
+ A slight residuum of gold, as a black powder is very generally seen, 
PAs portion of this which enters the neck of the bottle is protected, or 


sheathed, with an inch of India rubber tubing to prevent chipping, if struck 
against the neck of the bottle. 
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3 The stoppers (previously dipped in distilled water) are then care- 
fully replaced and the bottles are allowed to stand for ffe minutes. - 
The bottles are next well shaken two and two by the laboratory 
workmen for three or four minutes till the chloride aggregates 
and rapidly falls down; any particles which may remain attached 
+ to the neck or upper pagt of the bottles are washed down by a 
quick circular motion, and more distilled water being added.to 
within about two inches of the neck, (great caution being observed 
in removing and returning the stoppers); the bottles are then 
allowed to rest each in its assigned place on the platform for four 
hours. j s 
At the expiration of that period, the clear supernatant liquid 
* (blue coloured when copper is present) is removed by a glass 
syphon, which is lowered to within an inch of the deposited 
chloride, the greatest care being taken that none of it is drawn up 
into the syphon. As each platform is made to revolve on its 
centre, according as each bottle is syphoned, the operator sitting in 
one place brings the platform round till the next bottle in orde 
gets under the syphon, which is thus in rotation lowered into each. ' 
The fluid escapes from the long Ig of the syphon through a 
funnel fitted in the tablo to a jar placed underneath. 
After the first syphoning, the bottles are immediately filled 


i. i again with distilled water, and each gets a quiet circular motion | 
— — for a few moments,- and the precipitate is again allowed to settle | 


as evenly as possible, this time it will be sufficient to allow them to 
rest for two hours, when they are again syphoned as before and the 
stoppers returned. "o! 
Poder ordinary circumstances these two washings are sufficient, 

— but if the silver is evidently “ coarse,” a third or fourth washing is 
— —  gimilarly given. 
E" When it is considered that the chlorides have been sufficiently _ | 
j washed, the bottles are placed for half an hour ina reclining 
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Meantime a pneumatic trough has been got ready, capable of — 
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containing a batch of twenty inverted bottles; the trough is fill M 
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with distilled water: for each bottle there is placed on the floor of 


_ the troughga small porcelain saucer holding a little Wedge-wood 


crucible or cup, each numbered to correspond to the bottles. A 
laboratory workman then removes the stoppers from the bottles 
and hands them one by one to an assistant at the trough, Who 
placing his forefinger over the mouth of each bottle inverts*"ft over 
ita corresponding cup, and does not renfove his finger till the neck 
of the bottle has passed down through the water and well into the 
cup: then the finger being taken away the bulk of the chloride 
falls by its own weight to the bottom of the cup. 

The bottikf is held in the position by two rings one (the larger) 
above the other, which are fixed to the sides of the trough : this 
arrangement retains each bottle in situ, at the proper slant, and 
admits of ths operator gently revolving or slightly raising*the 
bottle with his left haud, while with the right he patiently taps 
the bottom and sides titl the whole of the chloride has been dex- 


 terously got out, the finger is then again placed over the mouth 


and the bottle raised up through the rings and handed (mouth 


upwards) to the assayer, or to the supervising assistant standing by, 


who carefully examines it to see that every particle of chloride has 
been dropped into the cup. When this part of the manipulation 
has been neatly done, none of the chloride falls over into the saucer 
which is placed as a precautionary measure under each cup. 

When the chloride falls into the cup, it is in an uneven lumpy 
state and not in a favourable condition for being uniformly dried, 
it has thereforo next to be broken up. For this purpose the cups 
(containing the chlorides, and water to the brim) on removal from 
the trough are taken in batches on a tray to an assistant seated at a 
steady table, who first carefully decants off about half the water, and 
then with a finely polished glass rod (four inches long and one-third 
inch thick) gently stirs and beats the lumpy precipitate, while 
revolving the cup on the table; this causes it to lie evenly and 
loosely at the bottom of the cup as a purplish grey powder, not too 


He next washes the rod over the cup with distilled water from a 


' drop bottle, lest any of the chloride may be adhering to it, and sprin- 


kles a drop or two from it on to the surface of the water in each 
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! up, # as to cause to «ink any minute particles that may happen to 
i remain floating. He thon, after an interval of ton mingtes, drains 
| off about three-fourths of the supernatant water, which he lets run 
dows the red into a vessel near him, and with a tap or two with 
the fod to the outside of the cup to still further loosen the deposit, 
this part of the mani is concbuded. 
Nig The crucibles are neat to the drying furnace, where, A 
steam bath is ready to receive thera, on the perforated upper plate 
of this they are ranged, and allowed t remain for about an 
hour. This gredually and without spurting, frees the chlorides 
from moisture, which may be known by their eaking, @ e, leaving 
the sides of the cups round the edges and forming at the 
d , bottom of each a loose cak», resembling somewhat a gun-wad. The 
orm&bles are then arranged on a hot air plate and tfRore exposed 
to a temperature of between 300^ and 390^ (Fahr.) for about 2 
O Doen, till thoroughly dried, when they dro ready for weighing.* 
Whee the above manipulations have heen carefully and satisfac- 
i torily gone through, each little ewp contains an unbroken, tolo- 
rably firm, cake of chloride of silver, tying unattached, which 
admits of being easily grasped with a pair of forceps, and cleanly 
—— Bfe out of the cup and conveyed to the skiff of the assay balance 
—— Am which it is weighed. The cups are generally brought from the 
laboratory to the assayer at the balance, in batches of 5 or 10. A 
 "Btandard," synthetically prepared of pure silver and copper, and 
| * eeey pound of pgp silver are introduced with each day's sot of 
se and their chlorides dried with the others, and the analysis 
it of theme verified before weighing tbe rest. Occasionally those 
— — *"Ushecks" are also fused and weighed in a porcelain capsule, but 
the weight found never differs from that of the chloride merely dried 
. aa abore. 
| Onee, or twice a month, the silver is recovered from tho accumula- 
ded ehlorides, which are well pounded in a mortar and brought to 
— and then mixed with a proper propertiog of chalk and 
RAM gut jato a wsonght ean erteilen. sib: h 
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beet. The metallic silver so recovered de transferred de the 
Mins. . 

Under the circumstances of the of the pretpitatios 
as detailed bappen to be precatio the meme 
plo operated on, it is mot dissolved, and Uierefore huomians 
it, and accordingly comm t be and valued as ever. Tn 
this the «chloride process reeemjdee thet by os peliatoon, whieh: Mime 
wise takes no distinguishing cognizance of guid, eed beth these 
prooeesee contrast in thie reepect with wheck is 
@ rigid analf«s for silver alone ; so that, strictly epeshing, sa nem 
cumducted by either of tfe firet-named metheode aeteine the 
peoportion present of " the precious metals + + siheew and geld © | 

Should me@rury be present it does not interfere with the rediit, 
when tho solution has be@n effected in excess of nitrile aed with 
chiaric acid forma no precipitate in solutione of mercure salier 








present the mass, the system preveile im the ladiam Alints of 
faking samples for smsy by granulating a small portion of the 
contents of cach melting pot; when the metal i» in a. thorough 
state of fusion and has just been well seed, « 
of the molten metal is quickly poured from a tolerable besgòt 
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388 On the Method of Assaying Silver. 
a vessel of water, and the granules so formed received on a 
strainer, lifted out and perfectly dried.* The weight qf this speci- 
men representing each pot was at first fixed at 24 grains techni- 
cally called the ** assay 1b" ; this in the case of pure silver yielded 
31.87 grains of chloride of silver, while the same quantity of ' 
Indiafi* Standard silver (which is 23th silver plus 4th copper = 
916.66 in 1000) yielded One-twelfth less or 29.21 grains ;—on “ 
the weight of chloride being ascertained in each case a table which 
was calculated and prepared for the purpose was referred to and the 
equivalent fineness assigned to the 3 dwt., plus the odd grains, when 
any. But when it became desirable to prepare for the decimal form 
of notation, a number more convenienttthan 31.87 was looked for 
to represent purity or 1000, and 25 was fixed on as a desirable start- e 
ingepoint, particularly as the quantity of pure silver q@iclding that 
amount of chloride, viz. 18.825 grains, wes quite large enough to 
represent each pot. 1 y f 
The weight therefore of the ‘‘ assay pound” in use at present is 
18:825 grs. "This produces (with chlorine) in the case of pure 
Silver 25 grains of chloride of silver.] > 
But to obviate the necessity of corstant reference to a calculated 
table to find the equivalent in pure silver of the amount of chloride 
of silver found in each case, it was ingeniously arranged to stamp 
each of the assay weights not with its actual weight, but with the 


~ 








*" The introduction into the Calentta Mint, of this system of taking mustera 
is I find attribntable t6 Dr. Boycott, late Assay Master, and to Dr. 
Shekleton,who by a number of interesting experiments sntisfied themselves 
that samples so taken represent the mass of mixed metal to be valaed munch more 
fairly tham samples of the same mass cut or gouged from it after it has been 
poured and allowed to cool in the ingot monids where a partial separation of the 

- copper from the silver seems to take place; the result being, according to the above 
experiments, that in the case of ingots cast in upright moulds, all the ontside is 
much below the average fineness of the mass on assay, and the centre much above ` 
it. This refers to alloys of silver and copper mixed in or about the proportion of 
“standard.” According to Monsieur L e v o l, however, it would appear that when 
an alloy of silver and copper in which the proportion of the latter is very high 

1 —— 28 per cent.) has been melted, poured, and allowed to cool, an opposite 





















to the above is found, vis, the outside of the ingots is above the average 
An assay thorefore from a granulated sample must give a much nearer 

ation to truth, than one from a cut sample. T iy»; 

—* Tho average weight of the contents of each melting pot is 12,600 tolas or 

about 390 pounds Troy, so that the specimen taken to represent this is bat 

p about the 119,000th part;each sample js assayed in duploMte. ue 

|J — t The basis for these numbers was founded on the proportion in. whio My 
ccording to Turney, silver combines with chlorine vis. 100 parts with 32.80, — 
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figures representing the proportion per mille of pure metal which 
f such a weight of chloride so found corresponds to ; thus, supposing 
2 melting of five franc pieces was being assayed, and the chloride 
resulting from the nssay pound operated on, weighed 22.5 grains, 
(shewing the actual pure contents in the sample to be 16.94 fra.), 
> instead of referring to a tablo to see the equivalent per mille-age 
of pure silver, that weight which is actually 22.5 grs. has 900 
marked on it, and the assayer simply reads the touch from it. 
' Accordingly the assay weights are as follows :— 


Actual Woight, - Fignres marked on 
in grains. * the woigtits. 
TO MON X x ⸗ ocd wo Te 1000 
BROT lessen Py: S uiua E Vea (Std.) 916-66 
o BNA POP on E ee ee ee ee ceo? 9006 
Ue nic cee woes ws id* uva ere Tee en te ee peu 800 
ERE Secr rueda J 700 
LEO TNAM Sec cee TVA rir ees ee vul usu 600 
Dra ihe cs d e. Ev versos eo serie» kd ees 500 
t 10, . v4 Bae ravi cn 400 * 
TD IUE a. oe SSO ARREST 300 
Oo JETS ee ele een Cae diee se LE UR Ng N X E AL 200 
MG IAS CU Ses BE ees ERAL ee 100 
, lab iue ber eA oS ult ere ee — à 50 
t (ag oka Tee 40 
: O75. Tiss *⸗ wr 30 
OBO ck wa cc wees eco twa sens seb seessesecs ses 20 
| 0:955. E A vl. MENS. a ERTS ahs ER ds ee Wed 
. 0'126 sassses ruht hh hit o 
vr (03 COUP TESOC ROUGE eee eee ewes WEIL. 4 
UY Ce ae ieee ARAR II PILLE 3 
DEDNO NEN Aul we OREERT AAAA 2 
(O98 Vics cess tele acct sae ea AARETE TE TE 1 


Assay 1b., wpight = 18:825 grains. 
è The assays for the valuation of merchants’ bullion are reported 
s to the Sa di part, i. ¢., the value of our smallest weight, and as 
— . the distance from zero to the point (shown by a scale and indica- 
tor) nt which the balance *'*breaks" with this weight in either 
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pan is sub. -divided into five, the decimals over or under one-thou- 
sandth can be read off. w 

Accordingly assays are reported to the mint office (as a matter | 
of interior economy, for facilitating the alligation arrangements) 
to -f and -6 (e. g. ** 997-4" : ** 900*6"), and the assays of the stand- 
ard mtltingsand of the local pyx coins are reported to :2. Thus 
reports are made with confidence by this process to a little over 
1 grain (1:152) in the Troy pound. 

“mee Though the whole process can be carried through to comple- 
tion in the case of a small number of assays within 24 hours, 
still in the ordinary heavy "current work of the offic, assays are 
not completed till the third day. "Thus, uc samples are tendered 


suppose on Monday, they are “ weighed in" dissolved and preei- 


pitated on that day, on the next they are washed @nd syphoned 

twice, and on Wednesday they are “ potted,” dried and. reported. 

The certificates of value(payable on demand at the Government 

Bank) are examined and signed by the assay master on the fol- 

lowing morning and handed to the merchant or his agent. In 
. . Wke manner samples tendered on Tuesday are, under ordinary 
D circumstances, weighed and reported by the assay master on 
| Thursday, and so the work goes on steadily, under a systematized 
routine, where each hour has its assigned duty.* 

An ordinary day-work consists of eighty assays,[ estimating 
imported bullion to the value of 4 lacs of rupees, and standard 
ae meltings and coins to the value of 5 lacs. But on emergencies, in 

time of heavy pressure, by working extra hours, as many as 164 
assays lave been daily conducted, estimating bullion to the value 
of eight lacs of rupees, and standard coins and meltings to” the 
value of fourteen lacs. 
x B is an outline of the method of assay, worked on & — 
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seale; of course successful results from it cannot be expected 
unless each step in tho manipulation be conducted with great 
care and accuracy, and only then after much practice and ex- 
perience. " 

The natives of this country possess great aptitude in acqufring 
the skill and confident lightness of touch, so essential fortiehcate 
manipulation; this, added to their chRracteristic patience, makes 
them admirable subordinates in an assay laboratory, under judi- 
cious supervision ;* moreover, their labour is cheap, s0 that on the 
whole, the process seems to be especially suitable for an Indian 
Mint. . 

When bar silver is imported from the Continent, the assays of it, 
‘made here, almost invariably correspond most closely with those 
previously mede of it in Paris by the volumetric method. But were 
further proof needed ofe*he practical accuracy of our system, it is 
to be found in the verf close proximity to the legal standard, at 
which the large Indian coinage has been maintained for many 
years, as annually reported by the assayers to the Royal Mint of 
Great Britain, who test the fineness of the Indian pyx coins 
by the French humid process.e 

Without this method (improved and made more perfect, as it has 
been, in the hands of successive Assay officers,) it would, to my 
mind, have been very difficult for the assay establishments of the 
Indian Mints to have dealt with, in ¿he same time and with the same 


$ accuracy, the immense importation of silver to India durigg the 
last 15 years. In the single year 1865-66, there was poured 

T into the Indian Mints, and manufactured into coin, silver alone 

f reaching in value to the prodigious amount of over 14 millions 
sterling. 


The system which enabled the assay oflicers to value such a 
rapid and heavy influx with accuracy, and with satisfaction to the 
importer on the one hand and to the mint (the buyer) omthe 


* The Calcutta Assay office has beon fortunate in the possession of its Fore- 
man, Mr. Frewin, who for over 30 years has been actively envaged in assay 
operations. Ho was head assistant in the office under Mr. D od d when the lat- 
ter was investigating tho adaptation of this system, aud no doubt Mr, F re w- 
in's intelligence and dexterity contributed to ita successful introduction and 
subsequent working ; he has trained numerous subordinates to the laboratory 
work who have turned out expert manipulators. 
=. 2 50 
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other, and to faithfully maintain the immense resulting coinage 
close to legal standard, has been put to a severe test, If success 
be the criterion of merit, the 20 years' large experience of this 
method gained in the Indian Mints goes, I think, to show that it 
is worthy of a yet wider field of utility. . 
em 
"78 Appendix. 

1. "The bottles, used in this process, are of thin (but strong) 
white glass and contain about 12 fluid ounces : about 6 inches in 
height and 2) imehes in diameter at the bottom, which should pre- 
sent a perfectly even, level floor: they are without any (abrupt) 
shoulder, but become gradually pyramidal from about half way up 
to the neck: this shape favours the easy dropping out of the 
chleride. The neck is about óne inch in length, polished on its 
inner surface ; the stoppers are of grownd glass, polished, with 
globular heads, and are made to fit with the utmost accuracy and 
smoothness. The bottles and stoppers are numbered, to corre- 
spond with the number on the muster board and also on the 
cups. 

2. The “cups” are Wedgwood, crucibles, smooth and thin, 
about 14 inches in height, 1} inches in diameter above, and a little 
less than one inch in outside diameter at the bottom, The floor 
should be perfectly level, and neither it or the sides should 
present any roughness likely to retain the chloride, The cups are 
all numbered. 

.8. The,porcelain saucers are shallow, } oí an inch in depth, the 
upper diameter is about 4 inches, the lower 24 inches. 

4. The turn-table is a circular board of about 3 feet in dinmo- 
ter, fenced by a brass railing (or by a simple ledge); its centre is 
occupied by a raised platform about 2 feet in diameter, between 
which and the rail the bottles (26 on each) stand, the round outer 
edge o of the platform having semilunar niches cut in it, into which 
the bottles fit; opposite to each niche on the platform is a little 
coneavity in which the stoppers rest when not in the bottles. Each 





turn-table is made to revolve on its contre in either direction, and 
is raised about 6 inches above the long general table on which all 
are supported ; close to each a funnel is fitted into the lower (sup- 
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porting) table for conducting away the fluid syphoned from each 
set of bottles. 

6. The trough is a basin of cast iron (painted), it may be oblong 
or round, raised to about, the height of 3 feet from the ground; 
when round and large enough for 20 bottles, space and dist#iled 
water may be economised by having a platform insulated*ein tho. 
centre. "This is convenient for — the bottles on after tho 
chlorides have been got out. A trough of this kind may be about 
21 feet in diameter, having a spáce 7 inches broad and 4 deep all 
round between the circumference of the basin itself and the outer 
edge of the island platform, Into this space is poured distilled 
water to the depth of 3 inches. From the rim of the trough hang 
as many brass supports as there are bottles to be inverted, these 
are two circular clasps connected at the back to a bar commos to 
both : one, the larger, i#44 inch above the smaller aud lower one 
which is under water; they are open in front (or towards the centre 
of the basin) to #bout 2 of an inch in width. The’ openings of 
both are in the same line owing to the lower (smaller) segment 
being projected towards the centre by an abrupt curve in the con- 
necting bar, by which they haag from the brim. This arrangement 
receives and fixes the inverted bottles in the required position. The 
distilled water is removed from the trough by the withdrawal of a 
plug. These troughs are sometimes made to revolve on the centre. 

6. The drop bottle used for washing down the glass rod when 
breaking up the chlorides, and for sprinkling the surface of the 
cups, is small sized, round, so as to be easily grasped; it holds 
about six ounces. ‘The stopper is hollow, with 2 small tules lead- 
ing from its head, one opposite to the other. Glass is so liable to 
break or chip, that a hollow silver stopper is now generally sub- 
stituted. 

7. The steam-bath is simply a square vessel made of sheet 
copper, between three and four inches deep, the top or upper plate 
of which has a number of circular openings about two-thirds of 
the diameter ofa wedge-wood crucible. There is also a steam 
escape pipe leading from the centre below to about a foot in height. 
They are of various sizes to contain from 10 to 150 pots: they are 
raised or moved by two lateral handles. 





—- 
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8. Hot air plate: of thin sheet iron bored with holes for the 
reception of the crucibles, raised by iron feet about 14 igches above 
the furnace plate, It is furnished with a square tin cover which fits 
over it. This is provided with lateral apertures for the escape of 
heaftd air, and with a tube from its roof for the reception of a ther- 
momet. 


The drying furnace on Sic the above rest is surmounted by a 
hood, the door of which (glazed) slides up and down by weights 
and pulleys ; the plate is heated by means of gas jets ; it has a good 
draught, to carry off the nitrous fumes, as on it the musters are 
dissolved in the first instance on a sand bath. " 

9. The forceps for removing the cake of chloride from each cup 
to the skiff of the balance should not be too sharp in its grasp, it 
is much improved by having the blades tipped for About an inch 
from the points with platinum about 3 inth in width. 

10. It is a convenience to have the assay weights arranged in 
a set of ivory compartments in the weight box; on the floor of 
each compartment are engraved the figures corresponding to those 
engraved on the weight which occupies it; by this means the 
assayer has merely to glance at his weight box to seo what weights 
are in the pan of the balance, and to read off the ‘‘ touch” when 
each chloride is counterpoised. 

Deseription of the Figures. 

No. 1. The fluid being syphoned from the bottles ; those in a 
slanting position on the turn-table have been syphoned for the last 
time, antl the chloride is being thus caused to collect to one spot. 

No. 2. The bottles in position in the trough—so as to let the 


' chloride fall into the cups underneath the water. 


No. 3. An assay bottle—in natural size—in which the sample 
is dissolved and the chloride of silver precipitated, 
Ne. 4. Wedgwood cup in which the chloride is received, 


broken up and dried. : 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NEW LAND SHELLS FROM THE SHAN STATES 
AND PEecu,—éy W. 'Turosarnp, Jun., Esq. 


(With plate XVIII.) - 
[Received and read 7th September, 1870.] 


On the return of my colleague, Mr. Fed den, from the valley 
of the upper Salwin, he was good enough to place in my hands a 
small, but most interesting collection of shells made in that region, 
of which I*eat once gave a meagre and imperfect list in the Journal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal*(Vol. xxxiv, part ii, p. 273 ete.), with 
figures of some varieties of Melania variabilis, Fe. I forwarded 
the greater mart of the new shells home to Mr. Benson im the 
hope, that they woulé* be worthily described in.the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. The bad health, however, of that 
veteran conchologist, prevented his publishing descriptions of 
them, and I have accordingly myself drawn up the characters of 
some of the néw species from duplicates which I retained in my 
own Hinds. But as I hase not as yet been able to recover the 
collection forwarded to Mr. Benson, my presént descriptions by 
no means embrace all the novelties procured by Mr. Fedden. 
In order to indicate the richness of the fauna, I must refer the 
render to the rough list published in the above cited volume of our 
Journal. I may notice that, besides the new species here to be 
described from the Shan States, the following already known from 


the Burmese region are also represented in the collection ; ZZeféx 
helicifera, B 1., H. sanis, B ens. ; H. gratulator, Bl. (var.), H. an- © 
sorina, T h., HM. delibrata, B en s., H. similaris, F ér. var., M. OldAami, ; 
Bs., H. Huttoni, P f., H. consepta, B s., Nanina vitrinoides, D e s h., (?) 


N. infula, B s. (typical) and N. attigia, B s., Hel. Blonfordi, Th. 
Bulimus Niligiricus, P f., B. vicarius, BL, Opeas Walkeri, Bsg (this 
species and M. sanis were originally described from the Anda- 
mans); Achatina ( Glessula) Theobaldiana, Hanley,* ./yeeus gra- 
phicus, B1lf. &e. 

In addition to the new species from the Shan States, I have in 


the present communication also described a few interesting new 


. Conch Indica. pl. xvii, fig, 5. 
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forms which I have within the last few years collected in Pogu 
t and at Moulmein. 





| e 
it Jerdonia (?) Phayrei, n. sp. 

a Testa parva, turbinatà, perforata ; apice exserto; anfractibus ~ 
= quinque, angulariter quadratis, convexe planatis, UT ETT : cari- 

— má quaque plurimis setis regulariter radiatim parumque sursum 

" inclinatis armatá, hâc peripheriali, illà ad suturam positá, in ul- ^ 
E timo anfractu tantum carinis "luabus solutis apparentibus; area 


circumumbiliacari duabus carinis filiformibts circumdatá, umbili- 
cum valde profundum coarctantibus.  Epidermide vix scabriuscula, 
fusca, ad aperturam leviter striata. Apertura subcirculari, integra, 


is haud obliqua ; peristomate prope marginem superiorem breviter 
* | ME TEAM : 
= expanso. Diam. major .13, diam. min. .10, alt. .12 unc. 


Habitat: “ Shin States," valle super iori Salwin. 
. I have named this shell in compliment to Sir A. Phayre, 
3 first Chief Commissioner of British Burma, who directed the ex- 
ploration of the upper Salwin. I include it merely provisionally in 
c Jerdonia, as the operculum is unknown, and I have only one speci- 
* men to describe from. It may prove to bea Cyathopoma. œ 


ik Alycæus bifrons, n. sp. Pl. XVIII, Fig. 1. 

| Testå perspective umbilicata, depresse conoideà, translucente, cor- 
nef; ;apice rubello ; spirå elevatiuscula, suturá impress’; anfractibus 

| . quatuor, rotundis, juxta stricturam regulariter et confertim striato- 
- eostulatis, reliquá parte aliquando fere lwvigatis, aliquando levissime 
striatis. Strictura glabra, longa, fere quartam partem ult. anfractus 
eequante,'duabus costis fortissimis munità, quarum posterior paulo 
robustior et anteriore longior est; tubulo suturali tenuissimo, 
| adpresso, quartam peripheriee mquante; apertura ampla, circulari, 

» sensim deflecta ; perist. duplici, albido, labio adnato angustissimo, 
i - Jabro infra modice incurvato, Diam, maj. .20, min. 15, alt. 
| .10 wc. 

C gem Shan States. S DT 


















^— Alyce  eueullatus, n. sp. Pl. XVIII, Fig. 2. 
= Te sta umbilicatà, depresse subdiscoidea, rubente cornea, TENURE 


a 
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bus confertissimis ornatá; apice glabro, rufescente, elevatiusculo ; 
anfractibus quatuor, convexis; tubulo suturali modico, quartam 
peripherice vix wequante ; stricturá brevi, lævigatâ, striis nonnullis 
costiformibus ad basin et costa crassa transversa notatá. Apertura 
parum obliqua, subrotundata, fere soluta, labro externe nfodice 
expanso, lamellose undalato, ad margingm paulo incrassato,*5-inciso, 
lamella supera maxime producta; bio simplici, paulo arcuato, 
supra vix adnato ; operculo corneo, margine elevato nucleoque cen- 
trali parum excavato. Diam. maj. .21, diam. min. .20, alt. .21 unc. 

Habitat: Shan States. 

This is afremarkably fine species with the crenulated lip of A. 
plectocheilus much exagger&áted. 

- 


Alyceeus °Feddenianus, n. sp. Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4. y 


Testa ploboso subturbinata, profunde umbilicatá, glabrá, in ulti- 
mo anfractu ad suturam peculiariter deplanatà, deinde subangula- 
ta et infra angulum levissime convexiuscula seu planata et angustata, 
solida, brunnea ; anfractibus 33, rapide crescentibus, superioribus, 
convexiusculis, ultimo supra et prope umbilicum angulato; tubulo 
suturali tenui, prope aper turam oriente et fere dimidium ultimi 
anfractus in longitudine sequante ; strietura brevissima, vix conspi- 
cuca; apertura «circulari, carneola, supra angustissime adanata; 
perist. duplici, interno integro, tenuissimo, externo breviter ex- 
pansiusculo et reflexo. Diam. maj. .20, d. min. .16, alt. .16 unc. 

Habitat: Shan States. 

This shell is an interesting addition to the Droryx group, the 
only other Pegu form being A. (Droryx) amphora, B., first procured 
by myself Åt Moulmein. The latter is a very vasiabls shell in 
size, unless two forms have been confounded under it, and Mr. 
Fedden’s collection contained two examples of it from the up- 
per Salwin, but I have not the means of re-examining these just 
now. 

Out of four Species of Alycæus, collected by Mr. Fedden, three 
are new ; so that when greater facilities exist for examining this 
region, we may look for large additions tó this very interesting 
genus of spersulated land shells. 
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, 
Alycæus graphicus, Blf., var., Pl. XVIII, Fig. 3. 
Jour. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1862, Vol. xxxi, p. 1397. à 


Beside the typical form described by Mr. Blanfordfrom Arra- 


can and Pegu, an interesting variety also occurs in the Shan States 
for tHe identification of which I am indebted to Mr. Blanford. 
It differs from the type by a,shorter, more subtile and subglobose' 
shape, and by the ribs on the whorls being slightly more distant 
from each other and very sharp. There are also some of the stronger 
ribs traceable even on the constriction near the aperture. ‘The 
shell is pure white with the apex and the adjoining whorl beauti- 
fully pale yellow. I have given an illustration of this variety in 
order to facilitate comparison. 


Diplommatina Salwiniana, n. sp. . 

Testá sinistrorsá, ovate turritá, non rimata, pallidissime flaves- 
cente; suturaé impress’; anfractibus 74, convexis, regulariter cres- 
centibus, transversim distincte striatis, striis in ult. anfractu magis 
distantibus ; apertura rotundate ovata, margine columellari recto, 


“dente parvo submediano instructo, margine externo uniforme cur- 


vato, tenuiter calloso. Long. .20, lat. .10 unc. 
Habitat: Shan States. 


Diplommatina pup:eformis, n. sp. 

Testa sinistrorsá, oblongo ovali, non rimata, pallidissime cornea ; 
suturi impressi; anfract. 7, regulariter crescentibus, transver- 
saliter confertim striatis ; apertura subcireulari, margine columel- 
lari brevi, recto, dente columellari modico instructo, labro duplici» 
margine externo expanso. Long. .16, lat. 08 unc. 

Habitat: Shan States. " 


Diplommatina affinis, n. sp. 
Testi dextrorsa, ovatá, turrità, vix rimata ; anfract. 7, regulariter 


em crescentibus, transversim leviter striatis, ultimo antice valde as- 





cendénte D. pullule modo ; apertura ovali, margine columellari recto, 
dente parvo instructo, labro duplici, extra expansiusculo. Long. 
^18; lat. .08 unc. 

n iui differt magnitudine, spirà minus attenuatà et — 


"M... i — 
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Diplommatina scalaroidea, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 5. 

Dipl. testa ovato turrita, sinistrorsa, albida, solidula, non rimata, 
apice subobtusa ; anfractibus 7,convexis, sutura profunda junctis, an- 
tepenultimo latissimo, penultimo supra aperturam sensim constricto ; 
anf. primis duobus ad apicem levivgatis, ceteris costulis transversis, 
sub-oliquis, distantibus, filiformibus ornatis, interspaciis polite; aper- 
tura late ovato-rotundata, labio lateralit& incrassato, supra producto, 
adnato, medio tenuissimo ; columella plica valida et infra eam in- 
cisione profunda instructa ; labro duplici, incrassato, paulo dilatato, 
intus lvi, extra paulo reflexiusculo, prope medium insinuato. Alt. 
teste 0.2, lat. max. 0.1 ; nlt. apert. .07, lat. apert, circ. .06. 

A very marked type of the sinistrorse Diplommating, somewhat 
allied to the Assamese D. Jaintíaca, G.-Austen, but readily distin- 
guished fronpit by its more turreted shape, and by the deep incision 
below the columellar fott. 

Habitat: Mandalay, regno Burmanico. 


CENTRAL 





Srrracutum GompoNr Bens.? Pl. xviii, Fig. 6. 

Opisthoporus Gordoni, Benson, Ann. and Mag. nat. hist. 1863. 

Testi planorbulari, late umBilicata ; anfractibus 5, depressiuscule 
teretibus, sutura profunda junctis, transversim minute striolatis et 
rugis nonnullis tenuibus spiralibus notatis ; ultimo prope aperturam 
sensim descendente, supra gibbsulo, tubulo ab apertura modice 
(circiter 4 m. m.) distante et postiee curvato instructo, ad aperturam 
breviter soluto ; colore albida, strigis castaneis latiusculis, fulgura- 
tim transeuntibus, et ad peripheriam ult. anf. fascia castanea 
dentata interruptis ; epidermide cornea, rugulose striata ; *hpertura 
obliqua, sub-circulari, perist. duplici, interno levi, supra paulo 
emarginato, externo expanso et reflexiusculo, alato, ala intus 
excavata, angustatim in anf. penultimum ascendente et adnata. 
Diam. maj. .91, min. .45, alt. .27, apert. .27 unc. 

Habitat: valle “ Sittonug" prope Tonghu, teste F. Maso. 

This fine sp@cies differs from S. Avanum, Blan f., (which it 
somewhat approaches in size), in the peculiarly deflexed last whorl 
towards the mouth, and in its gréater volution the last whorl being 
at the aperture slightly detached from the previous one. The wing 
too nearly lies in the plane of the aperture, and very little inclines 

, ol 
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forward. . The tubo is situated a short distance behind the aperture, 
and is rather strong and inclined backward in a curve, being sensibly 
constricted towards its end. I can tay , see any difference between 
the Tonghu specimens and Benson's Weseription of Op. Gordont, 
except that Benson mentions in his species the existence of 
minute mpiral stri while in my specimens the strit are in some 
rather strong and few, in ofhors they are nearly quite obsolete, 


D ' Pupa fartoidea, n. sp. 

Testa cylindraceá, politi, diaphaná, subrugose striatâ, pallidis- 
sime cornoà, ad apicem conoideum parum inflata; suturá impressa, 
moniliforme serratà ; anfractibus 7; aperturà quadrate “ovali, labio 
albido, reflexiusculo, umbilicum fere obtegente, dentibus duobus ins- 
tructo, dente parietali crasso, lamelliformi, alteroque mimimo, haud 
procul a suturá posito. Long. .15, lat. .07 unc. : 

a Hatitat :—Shan States. * 

^ 

Pupa Salwiniana, n. sp. ; 

| Testa pyramidati, rimatà, fusce-cornoá, epidermide levi induta, 

anfractibus 6, convexiusculis, sutura impressa" junctis, ultimo ad 

aperturam breviter ascendente ; apertyra rotunde oblonga, parum 
dilatatà et tertiam longitudinis superante, dentibus quinque, albi- 

- . dis instructa: dente primo parietali magno, lamellari, mediano, 
—  alteroque parietali mimimo juxta suturam posito, tertio parvo um- 

| bilicum juxta, quarto quintoque in labro submediano et ad basin 
s. sitis, m modicis, mequidistantibus ; labro simplici, non reflexo. 


hs Long. .16, lat. .09, aperture alt. .06 unc. 

f — Habitgt: cum precedente. 

p » This species resembles P. bathyodon, Bs., but is more accuminate- 

, AS ly and regularly pyramidal. 

* Vitrina (?) venusta, n. sp. 

Ld Testa ovato auriforme, supra vix convexa, diaphaná, tennissimá, 
pem, subrugose striata, lwte flavescente brunneá; anfractibus 14 
 celerissime crescentibus ; apertura latissima. o 12 








n. Pt. Diam. maj. .30, d. min. .17, alt. .10 unc. 
—— Habitat: prope “ huegale Sakfn," montibus “ Arakan” dictis, , 


Ls nter Tonghup et Prome. TThough a small species, itis a well marked 
poni but I did not obtain it alive; it may be a AHelicarion. The 
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‘species is closely allied to the Nilgheri F. auriformis, Blunfo rd, 
but is sma]ler and comparatively higher. 


Vitrina Ataranensis, n. sp. 

Testi rotundate ovata, politi, lineis incrementi leviter rugatá4 an- 
fractibus quatuor, regulariter crescentibus ; suturá excavate ; apice 
elevatiusculo; apertura obliquá, quads&ito-lunari, margine tenuis- 
sino; colore succinea, (junioribus virescentibus). Diam. maj. .64, 
d. min. .54, alt. .22 unc. 

Habitat prope '* Ataran" flumen, Provinciá Martaban. 

The animal is dark colored, mottled with paler, and belongs to 
the section Zclicolimax. . 


Nanina (Sesara ?) Ataranensis, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 7. 

H. testa sfib-lenticulari, imperforata, pallide castanea, ad perphe- 
riam ultimi anfractus fute carinatà ; spirå *eonyexiuseulá ; sutura 
vix impressa ; anfractibils 63, angustis, supra transversim costulate 
striatis, striis apicem versus evanescentibus; aperturá verticali, 
angusta, labio tenuissimo, labro intus incrassato, albido, ad basin 
lamellis duabus armato; hic prope umbilicum costiformi, simplici, 
intrante, illâ longa, sub-hiysposideriformi, incrassata, reclinatá; 
anfractu ultimo ad aperturam non descendente; basi convexius- 
cula, infra peripheriam et regione centrali leviter excavata, D. maj. 
.40, d. min. .35, alt. .18 unc.  . 

Habitat prope ** Ataran" flumen Provinciá ** Martaban.” 

This elegant little shell is closely related in form to J. (Stenotrema) 
spinosa, Len, of Alabama. I have not seen the animal, but from 
the relation of the shell to Nanina (Sesara) pylaica, Bens.,*which is, 
beside several others of the same typo, also found about Moulmein, 
I suspect that it belongs to the sub-genus Sesara. 


Stenogyra [Opeas] terebralis, n. sp. 

Testa elongata, imperforata, tenui, corned, non polita, anfgacti- 
bus 103, depresse convexis, sutura impressa junctis, confertim stria- 
tis; ultimo tertiam longitudinis vix sequante, epidermide scabra; 
 perist. acuto, margine columellari brevissime rofloxo, loviter torto. 
Long. teste .95, lat. max. .17, alt. apertura .22 unc, 

"Habitat: Shan States. | 
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"BrrumtA Nassa, T h o o b, Pl. xviii, Fig. 8. r 

Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1863, Vol. xxxiv, p. 275. , 

Bith. testa elongato turrita, polita, diaphana, sglidiuscula, imper- 
forata ; anfractibus 6, lente convexis, sutura simplici junctis, striis 
exilitsimis incrementi tectis; ultimo basi convexiusculo ; spira 
brevior®; apertura subovata, intus levi, supra (vel postice) acute 
angulata, antice rotundata, sensim producta ; labio et labro leviter 
curvatis, primo paulo incrassato, altero acuto, margine tenui, extra 
prope marginem costa solidiuscula crassa instructo; operculo 
testaceo, ovato, concentrice striato, nucleo subcentrali. 

Alt. teste .35, diam. max. .25, alt. apert. fere .2, lat.^.15, unc. 

Habit: Shan States. À 

This is a very interesting species. The shell is exactly like a 
Blarfordia, but it has the calcareous operculum of a KifAinia. 


af * 


Lithoglyphus Martabanensis, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 9. 

Testi globose conicá, imperforat& solidi, virescente albidá, trans- 
lucente, fero levi, transversim exilissime striata, spirá parva, regulari, 
subobtusa ; anfractibus 43, celeriter crescentibus, ultimo $ longitudi- 
nis wquante, apertura ellipticá, antice rotundata, postice angulati. 
Columella callosáà, politá, paulo dilatata, lábro acuto leviter curvato, 
antice ad latus subtruncato. Long. .20, lat. .12, apertura 0 .10 unc. 

Habitat rivulis quibusdam provincia ** Martaban." 

A few examples of this interesting addition to the Pegu fauna 
were forwarded to me from the Martaban district, by F. Nepean, 
Esq., of the Forest Department, mixed with the common Pa/ludinas 
and Melanias of the district. The operculum is horny. The general 





N form of the shell, and the peculiar flattening of the columellar lip, 
: quite agrees with the European species of Lithoglyphus- Gould 6 

Amnicola cincta from Tenasserim has been suspected by Fra uen- 
E feld to belong to Lithoglyphus, butit is tolerably certain that 
"e ^" Gould’s species is very closely allied to, if not identical with, 






omus labiosa B enson. - 
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On THE Lanp SHELLS or BOURBON, with DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW 
NEW sSPECIES,—ly GEOFFREY Nevitnn, C. M. Z. S. 
[Received and read 7th September, 1870.] 


- 
The described land shells of Bourbon, or La Réunion,eare far 


fewer in number than those of its sister Island. This can be ac- 
counted for, by the great difficulties the collector has to encounter 
in the mountainous districts,—always the most prolific, owing to the 
great height of the mountains, which are at the same time ex- 
tremely rugged and precipitous ;—secondly, by the greater part of 
the Island which is under cultivation being almost devoid of the 
deep, “well-wooded ravines and small hills, rising abruptly from 
the table-lanjl, which form such a characteristic feature of, the 
present Mauritian sceney and still enable the naturalist, through- 
out that Island, to examine at his ease, at least some trace of the 
original fauna and flora. I have not the least doubt that in the 
centre of Bourbon, scarcely ever visited by any naturalist, on the 
slopes and plateaux of the almost unexplored lofty mountains, — 
in whose most inaccessible parts, descendants of the old Maroons 
are still said to exist in a perfectly wild and savage state,— 
many very interesting new species and even perhaps genera are yet 
to be found. I much regret not having had time to explore Cilaos, 
Plaine des Palmistes and the district round the still active volcano, 
all three evidently offering a rich field to the naturalist; unfor- 
tunately my time was limited in the walking tour which I made 
round the Island. I now give a list, with a few remarks ,attached, 
of all the species which, as far as I am aware, have as yet been 
described from Bourbon. 

1. HELIX CULATURA, F ér., Prod. 48. (Nanina apud Albers.) 

This is? as far as I can remember, a true Helis and not a Nani- 
na; unfortunately I did not make any note on this point, when I 
examined the Animal, though I probably should have done so, had 
it possessed a mucous gland. 

The tentacles are purplish-black, the front of the neck stained 
dark brown, the posterior part of the animal yellowish-brown, sole 
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of the foot the same. It is tolerably abundant in damp tat 4 
" under stones &c., in ravines, at an elevation of aboug 1000 feet 
é' Ai above the sea. I found it alive in nearly all stages of growth; in 
——— the very young state it somewhat resembles the figure of Vitri- 
— ma Berbonica, M o v1 t., Series Conchil. p- 48, 1860. 





T s 
K 
E 2. Herrx (Dorcasia) a ANS Fér., Prod. 262 (var. Borboni ed, 
. Desh., Mol. de la Réun. p. 85). 


'This shell is very common everywhere throughout the Island; there 
. are two common varieties :—var. A, very large, much more so than 
any I found at Mauritius or the Bey chelles ; var. B, smafler, with a 
broad brown band, much more developed than i in any from the other 
localities of this widely distributed J/eliz. Deshayes makes a 
specrss, JH. Lorbonica, which is nothing but this variety, only tho 
above characteristics are even more markéé than usual Animal 
light brown, closely mottled with minuto; pale yellowish: spots, 
tentacles brown. 

















3. Herm? perecra, Fér., (Nanina apud Albers). 
"This and the following 2 sedi I did not find myself. 


32 4 DS Herr ? FmarrrEur Desh., Moll. de la Réun. p. 86, 


| .5. Herr EvpELN, D esh., ibid. p. 87 (?-Darclayi, B en s.). 
6. Henix IMPERFECTA, D e s h,, ibid. p. 89. 
At about 2000 feet elevation, rare and local, in damp woods ; this 
species is also found at Mauritius, where it is far more abundant, 
 ereoping about on the ground amongst decaying vegetation; my 


distinguished "Were „ono, 
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8. Herm Bancnavri, Bens, (Erepta apud Alb er s). 

This is, g believe, Deshayes M. Ludeli, both description and 
figure agree admirably ; the unique specimen, from which this latter 
was described, appears to have been accidentally broken, whilst 
being figured. D esh ay es says, “ fromthe debris I believe sit to 
have been 6 to 7 mil. in diameter" ; of IM. Barclay’, howeves, I have 
never found any specimen more than T mil. At Bourbon I found 
this species rather local, on huge boulders, perfectly undistinguish- 
able from Mauritian specimens. 

Tentacles Iron grey, posterior of foot white, the rest of the ani- 
mal the seme, with numerous and regular dark grey streaks, 
showing very distinctly through the transparent shell in a trans- 
verse pattern. 

hd - B 

9. Herrx SALAZIENSIe, n. sp. : 

Shell véry minute, somewhat turbinated, horny, thin and fragile ; 
4} rather convex whorls, minutely transversely striated, strige 
wide apart, acufe and presenting, under a magnifying glass, a 
somewhat lamellar appearance; widely and deeply umbilicated ; 
the base rather convex, in young specimens provided with a simi- 

« lar sculpture as on the whorls, becoming obsolete, however, in full 
grown ones; aperture small, with the margin of the outer lip 
simple and acute. 

Diam. 2, Alt. 4—5 m.m. 

i I have named this minute species after the village near where 
I found it, about 24 miles up a steep pass towards the centre 
of the Island.  Salazie is extensively used as a sagatarium, 
on account of the invigorating temperature and some noted 
mineral water-springs ; it seemed to me, to be one of the most 
favourable localities I have yet visited in the tropics for the 

-  botanist and naturaligg: plants and ferns, insects, birds, &c., 
all seemed equally attractive and abundant. I especially ngjiced 
many beautiful Orchids in my rambles- towards the old extinct 
volcano, which towers, some little distance off, at the back of 
the village, some 11,000 feet above the sea. I found the littlo 
shell above described, in company with the preceding, on large 
masses of rock. 
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10. NANINA (MacnocuLAMYS) Grorrreyr, H. Ad. 
Proc. Zool, Soc., 1868, p. 289. 
In the original description, there is unfortunately — in 
the printing of a note from myself; it should be “the animal is 
yellow and black and resembles that of N. nifella, that of N. 
virginea €s of a uniform dark grey, almost black.” 
Animal provided with a mucous gland, tail truncated ; tentacles 
black, the black continued a short distance beyond “their bases . 
neck yellowish-grey, slightly mottled with black, the hinder part of 
the animal yellow, mottled on the sides with black, bordered with 
a yellow margin ; sole of foot yellow. It closely regsmbles tho | 
animal of 77. nitella, as described by mygelf, Zool. Soc. Proc. 1868, 
„P: 258, the shell, however, is very different, being not nearly so 
depressed, &e.; it is moro like M. proletaria, Morlt.fbut the last 
whorl is not carinated, &c. Tt is abundaifteat Sulazie under dead 
leaves, stones, &c., in damp woods. è 





11. Nansa (MacnocnurAMYs) MArLtLAaARDI, Desh., Moll, de la 
Réun. p. 86. 

I procured two or three specimens of a shell, which I have 
identified with this species, both at Mauritius and Bourbon ; 
unfortunately I did not succeed in finding live specimens, or a 
sufficiently large set of the shells, to be perfectly certain of their 
identity. 


12. NaNixA LINOPHORA, Morlt., Ser. Conch, p. 57 (? argentea 
var.) 

I did not succeed in finding this species myself; I consider 
itas the most aberrant form of a small group of Mascarene shells, 
probably all descended from a common stock at some not very 
remote period, now constituting more or less *' good species," ac- 
E cording to the individual opinion that eagh naturalist may have 
ar formed for himself, as to what should constitute a species and what 
A a variety. I would class these species as follows :— 

E A. Nanina linophora. This is the most narrowly turbinated, 
ae — ted form of the group, with the strong keel visible on all 

E. un" 

d BP whorls, it is described as —— striated ; it is —— 


E 
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D. Nanina argentea, Ry., Conc. Icon, No. 1434. I should fancy 
this must bethe oldest, or nearest to the original type, from almost 
perfectly similar forms being found in both the sister Islands, 
under circumstances that would seem to preclude the possibility of 
its having been introduced into either. In form it is very clgse to 
the preceding, but the last whorl is more dilated, not compressed, 
the sharp keel not visible on the other*whorls ; it is finely striated. 

C. Nañiña implicata, n. sp. Closely allied to N. semicerina 
Morlt.; it differs by the whorls being rounder, more convex, tho 
keel in consequence almost rudimentary ; the green band of the 
epidermis*round the umbilicus is a little broader, without the 
conspicuous brown stript next the suture, in its place the same 
green epidermis, as round the base, forms two bands in the centre 
of each wRorl, the lower one being broad and distinctly mgrked 
throughout, the upper eme indistinct and interrupted, only clearly 
developed in the laste whorl ; «he apex is more obtuse, but the 
most Characteristic distinction is the absence of the coarse, regular 
striation, JV. implicata being perfectly smooth; the proportions of 
the two species are almost exactly the same. 

In the style of colouring, € somewhat resembles N. argentea, it 
can, however, be easily distinguished by its more depressed and 
concave whorls, on the last of which, there is an almost impercepti- 


ble keel. 


Rare; Peter Botte Mn. Mauritius. 

D. Nanina semicerina, Morlt., Rev. Zool. 1851, p. 219, 
/Ravsonis, Bens.). Locally abundant at Mauritius on shrubs, &c., 
in very damp woods. "This handsome shell varies consRlerably im 
colouring, the whorls are a little less concave than in the last, the 
keel on the last whorl a little more developed ; it is the most 
strongly striated species of the group. 

Animal whitish, neck mottled with black, tentacles grey. 

ie 

13. NANDA ARGENTEA, Hv. d 

T have already spoken of the affinities of the shell of this species ; 
‘the animalis of a pure white, tho front of the neck having a 
faint yellow tinge, the tentacles are orange with dark grey streaks ; 
the tail is sharply truncated, near it there is a mucous pore with a 

"c 52 
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prominent, pointed, orange-colonred hook close to it. Found with 
Helix celatura, tolerably abundant, but local, at a considerable 
elevation, in damp places. 


14., NawiNA (MacnocHrAMYs) NiTELLA, Morlt., Rev. Zool. p. 
219. . 

This Mauritian species is Secorded by Deshayes, Moll. dela 
f, Réun. p- 85, as also found in Bourbon, I did not find it, however, 
at the latter Island. Thave described the animal from Mauritian 
specimens, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1868, p. 258. 

"Li l © 
- 15. NANINA? PROLETARIA, Morlt., Ser. Conch. p. 60. 

Another Mauritian shell, mentioned by Deshayes as found 
with jhe preceding, I think it just possible, he may have mis-identi- 
fied his Bourbon specimens, and that thop enay prove to belong to 
the species subsequently described by H. Aedams as JV. Geoffreyi. — . 
= À certainly found no shell of this type, with the last whorl 'angu- 
— lated, or carinated, at the periphery, agreeing with Morelet's 
— description of N. proletaria. 






















* 


k, e 
E. m NANINA TPRJETUMIDA, Fér. Bull. un. des se. p. 303. 


d 
J 


ES Animal white, thickly sprinkled with dark grey, especially on the - 
4 h3 (neck, tentacles iron-grey ; provided with a mucous pore. Very local, | 
bur but not rare, found at a considerable elevation in damp woods 5 3 
| = amongst decaying vegetation &c; living under the same bushes; — — 
. distinguishable only by the proportions and number of the whorls A 
and by the total absence of the strong canaliculation of the sutures; . 
.. I found a good many specimens of a shell which I willnow de- 
Scribe. 


B 


" 


7 it la Nana CoRDEMOYI, n. &. " 
almost exactly like the preceding, only a shade. smaller; | 
wit ith only five whorls, not compressed, with the sutwre not canalis Ls Y 
cul ated, somewhat indistinctly banded va a — "broad brow n = 
b el ts slightly a more openly perforated. "PES “i pcm 1 Ea 
N. pratumida, height 63, diam. 9 — ale 
V. Crdemayy diuo 6, dito Sp m.m — 
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I have named this shell after M. Jacob de Cord em o y, 
a well known botanist at Bourbort. 


18. SrENOGYRA (OrEAS) cLAvvLINUS, Pot. and Mich. Gall. de 
Douai, I, p. 136. E 
This little Bourbon Opeas is easily distinguished at a glamce from — 
the still moré eommon and w idely “spread group, (0. gracilis, 
H utt., O. Mauritiana, Pfr. &c.,) by its more polished and shining 
appearance, by its being devoid of regular and distinct striation, by 


its more swollen and more rapidly increasing whorls, this difference 


. being especially noticeable in the first few whorls near the apex, by 


its more angular apérture, &c.; it is, I believe, the shell described 
by Pfr, Mon. Hel, Vol. I. p. 159,, in the foot note marked with 
a single astc@isk, where it is referred to tho Bul. clavulinus of Pe and 
M., he there gives tho lew&th of the species as 8 mill., this is probably 
my var. A"; in Vol. III. be re-describes the species from a Mauritian 
specimen, where he gives the length as only 6 mil. &e., agreeing with 
my var. B. I have never seen this species from Ceylon or any part 
of India, though the other group of O. gracilis &c,, is as abundant 
at both, as at Mauritius and the Seychelles ; I did not, however, find 
my var. B. of O. cluvulinus at Bourbon, though I expect both it and 
Opeas Mauritiana and gracilis will eventually be discovered there ; 
the habits of the subgenus Opeas are more favourable, than perhaps 
those of any other mollusk, to their introduction into distant coun- 
tries, they are to be found in cultivated spots nearly everywhere, 
even in the gardens of large cities like Calcutta and Port Louis, where 
they bury themselves in the ground amongst the roots of paants, &e, 
sometimes under stones, 

I divide this species (O. clavulinus, P. and M.) into two forms or 
varieties— 

A. Whorls seven, the last one especiully not quite so tumid as 
in the next variety. Bourbon, Mauritius and the Seychelles. = 

Long. 84, Gam. maj. 3; long. apert. 27, dium. 14 m. m. 

B. (Pfr. Mon. Hel. IIL, p. 994). Whorls six, broader in pro- 
portion to their length than those of the preceding. Mauritius and 
the Seychelles. 

Long. 6, diam. 23 ; long. apert. 2}, diam. 1} m. m. 
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My numerous specimens of this variety all have the above ; 
measurements, agreeing with those given by Pfr. loc. ct., except 





‘Naot * 
— 8 


as regards the aperture, to which he ascribes 23 in length and 1 

in breadth. I purpose speaking of the other Mauritian species of 

this sab-genus in another paper, which I je to publish shortly, - 
^ on the laid shells of Mauritius. ô 
— 19. Burmmvs venustus, Morlt. Journ. de Conch. 1861. 
- À found no species of this genus, and think it possible Maillard 
s may have, by accident, sent some shell from the Comoro Is. to 
' = Deshayes, who has recorded this species from Bourbon. - 
i : . 


, > 
— 20. ENNEA nicoror, Hutt, J. A. S. Beng. ; III, p. 93. 

I kelieve myself that this little species has been intfoduced here 
amongst the roots of shrubs, &c., as well^as into Mauritius, the 
Seychelles &c. ; I have always found it in afl these islands near tho 
sea, in other words where there has been a great deal of cultivation. 


21. GIBBUS (GIBBULINA) mvrERnsECTA, Desh., Moll. de la Réun. 

= P 91, (? var. of Zourguignatr, Des h.y. 

I think this species is very doubtfully distinct from the following, 
of which I found some undoubted varieties approaching, by a 
slight diminution in the convexity of the whorls, very ipei to 
E eshayes figure of the present species. 

22. Gisnus (GissvuLi:NA) Bovurcutenati, Desh., ibid p. 90. 
(bacillus, «P fr. vnr.). . 

I have hesitated some little time, whether to accept this —— 
1 or not, it only differs from the Mauritian G. bacillus, P fr., by- 

dts slightly smaller proportions and by a very marked difference 

in tho — which in this species is very fine, hardly dis- 
cernijsle except under the lens, whereas it is coarse and very 
ve e "tins e, pede thie charncteristic has — me. — 
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; y th the front of the neck slightly crimson, sides of the foot 
— mottled with dark brown, tentacles crimson. Not uncommon, widely 
spread, in damp woods. My specimens are all rather smaller than ~ 

Deshayes type, being 9} mill. in length and 5} in diameter; a 

variety, probably Deshayes’ intersecta, being in length 10 afd in 

diameter 42. This shell agrees very faisly with a species fiffured as 

. P., versipolis, Fér. in Desha yes’ Hist. des Moll. and in K üs- 
ter's Conch. Cab. Pl. XI, f. 11 and 12, though I believe them to 
represent Mauritian specimens of the allied G. bacillus, P fr., deg 
pite the magnified sculpture in both agreeing far better with that 
of the presefit species. Morelet, Ser. Conch. p. 89, justly points 
out that the figured specimens do not gree with the original 
description; Férussac’ s remark that the animal of G. versipolts 
is of a rich ofinge red fortunately sets the question at rest, conffrm- 
ing Morelet; it can Neither be G. bacillus nor G. Bourguignati, 
the animals of both of which are pale yellowish. 





23. QGuinnus (Ginpunina) vensrrouis, F ér., ( =funiculus, Val.) 
A Of this species I only succeeded in finding one or two live speci- 
mens in a damp wood under Stones; dead, bleached shells, on the 
other hand, were more plentiful and wider spread than those of any 
other Bourbon species of the genus, especially on the dry, sandy 
plateaux behind Salazie, where I could find no traces of any other 
land shells whatever; the animal is of a rich dark orange colour 
with purplish-black tentacles and with 2 broad streaks of the same 
| shade on each side of the foot. This is, I have no doubt, the shell 
Lans Férussac called Pupa versipolis, Prodr. 468. The figifre given 


—— 


byMorelet, Ser. Conch. Pl. V, fig. 14, (the lower variety princt- 
pally) corresponds perfectly with some of the varieties- I found of | 
the present species at Bourbon, though not exac//y with any of the | 
— Mauritian species that I have seen, the nearest being C. holostoma, °° 
Morlt., var. and G. Dupontiana, mihi, one of which has probably 
given rise to the statement that G. versipolis, F é r. is also from Mau- 
= mitius. Moreletstates the specimenfigured tobe an authentic speci- 
VS men of Férussac’s type, but does not elearly mention whether | 
^1 y it ia from Bourbon or Mauritius; in any case it differs materially | 


— 


— from both G. bacillus and G. Bourguignat:, one of which, as I before 
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mentioned, was figured by Deshayes and Kiister for thi 
shell. Férussae's note that the animal is a handsome scarle 
- orange colour answers perfectly to this species, the only shell of this 
type from Mauritius with a similar animal is G. Aholostoma, M orlt., 
one*of these two then G. funiculus, or G. holostoma, must be F érus- 
sac'sforiginal versipolis, and if the type specimen was from Bour- 
bon, it undoubtedly belonged to the presont species, the eolour of the. 
animal precludes its having been either G. bacillus, Pfr., striata- 
gosta, M orlt., or tho shell kindly identified for me as it by Mr. H. 
Adams from the late Mr. Cuming's collection, the animal of 
which I wrongly described under this name in Proc. Zo®l. Soc. 1868, 
p- 260, and which is, I gelieve, a new specios ; these three last have 


as yet been found in Mauritius only. 
e e. — 





24. GIBBUS (Grepuuina) TURGIDULUS, Desh., Moll. de la Reéun. 
p. 93. a 

This shell appears to be very rare, I did not succeed in taking 
it alive, I procured my specimens on the road to Salazie; it most 


resembles a small variety of the Mauritian G. callifer, M orlt. 
s e 


X .25. Ginuus (Gimnunma) vvvra, Desh., ibid. 
| Also rare, with the preceding. 


26. Gresvs (Grepuiina) cCYLINDRELLA, H. A d., Zool. Soc. Proc. 


, 1868. 
E - Very searce, in damp woods at a considerable elevation. 
E . 
ET 27. QGus»us (GinnvunzrNA) Dresuavxes, H. A d., ibid. 


hj 1 only found a few specimens of this interesting little species 
«x amongst loose stones, on a very arid mountain close to the village 






| Verticod?) PUPULA, Desh., Moll de la Réun. p. 92. - 
é am on prse Vien. ah ovargeown with ‘creepers — — near 
zle pair 
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Nai "VERTIGO (arma) ——— H Ad, Zool. See. Proc. 1808, x x 
p-.290. ©, — 


Very local, also found on huge masses of stone, at a great 
elevation. ae 








30. VuErrico (PAGODELLA) INCERTA, th. sp. P 
. Shell very closely resembling Vertigo (Pagodella) ventricosa, H. 
Ad., from Mauritius; there are, however, two parietal teeth and 
© within the outer lip a distinct, well-developed tooth, with occasion- 

ally anothor, small, indistinct*one close to it; the columellar is 

slightly more dilated and sub-angulated i, rare, in company with 
| V. pupula near Salazie. 

This most perplexing of shells can only be distinguished from 
Pagodella ventricosa, H. A d., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 303,—by the 
different deitition of the, aperture ; of the latter I found about 40 
specimens, to all appearance full grown and in first rate condition, 
some of them, to my mind, very old specimens, in none of them were - 
there any signs of any teeth whatever within the outer margin of- 
the aperture! Of the Bourbon species, I only found 5 specimens, 
one evidently young, the other 4 full grown and. all showing the 


peeuliar characteristics pointed out in my description. Still the ial 
resemblance is so striking, that I think no naturalist would hesi- ^ 
tate to avow, that they must at no very remote period have had à  — — 


common origin ; there is, indeed, just the chante that at Mauritius 

a similar variety may exist, but, from the number of specimens I - Tí 
found there, I doubt it exceedingly. I have, however, writtem to Mr. — 
Dupont at Mauritius to ask him to kindly examine all he can 
possibly procure of this species, and to see if he can find any trace of 
the apertural teeth, which give such a different appearance to my —— 
V. incerta. 





1831, p- 256. 
s interesting shell ts — identical with the Mauritian E 


— X fo rm, described by Benson, I found it, at a considerable hoig di! 
E — with Yertige Borbonica. oa | 
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32 Succes MASCARENSIS, n. sp. | f 


This shell is also common at Mauritius, where it lives in the 

cultivated plains on walls &c., Deshayes records it, Moll. do 
la Réun. p. 90, as S. striata ¥ Krauss, which it certainly closely 
reseinbles, but ean be distingdishom by € less ventricose and more 
attenuated form. It also regembles Quo y? 8 Swuccinea australis from 
Tasmania. - 
l Shell resembling S. striata, Krauss, but smaller, with the last 
whorl and the aperture more compressly elongated; tho apex also 
* is more tumid, not so produced. è 
Length 7, diam. 44, 0 m.m. 


393. Acwatrrna FULICA, Fér. Prod. p. 347. 
i Desha yes also mentions as found i in Bourbon, 4. fulva, E ÊT., 
this was probably one of the numerous "varieties of this Protean 
species. T 


34. A. PANTHERA, Fér. Prod. p. 349. 

D cesh ay es records this species from Bourbon, where I suppose 
it was introduced as at Mauritius, did not find it myself. I take 
the shell, mentioned on the same page as 2. purpurea, to have 
been probably a variety of this species. = 

35. HYALIMAX MAILLARDI, Fisher, Journ. de Conch. Y Tol. XV. 
wm s Animal flesh colour, mantle brown, posterior of foot pointed, pro- 
duced, thickly marked with longitudinal dark brown lines; 4 dark 
brown “tentacles. The colour often varies in being of a lighter 
shade throughout. Abundant near Salazie, in damp woods under 
— leaves &c. | 
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 PEETTS ‘CycLosroma (TnoPrboPHoRA) TRICARINATUM, T, a m. 
| * uy found this curious species at Mauritius, where it is v very 
A am > id — as extinct there, I believe, ns tho Dodo. * 
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a 28. ÜMPHALOTROPIS RUBENS, Q u o y, Voy. de l'Astrol. p. 1895 (var. 
More leti, Desh. Moll. dela Réun. p. 81). 

Of this species I found two varieties, one the typicnl, often 
undistinguishable from the Mauritian form; the other a slightly 
smaller variety, named by Déshayes, O. Moreleti, Moll. ele la 
Hóéun. p. 84; it is alittle smaller, more attenuated, th whorls 
are slightly less ventricose, and the sculpture, though the same, 
ashade more obsolete, the broad brown bands round the whorls á 
are very striking and are nearly always more or less present, 
the Bourbon typical form also often possesses them, though not 
.s0 generally¢ at Mauritius, on the contrary, the striped variety, 
is very rare inde:d, in fhis respect presenting a remarkable 
analogy to Melis similaris, of which Deshayes has also made a 
species from if extreme form, as I have previously mentioned, wkich 
may Well be compared with his Omp/alotropes Moreleté in their re- 
lationship to their respective type forms. 


39. OmwruaLornorrs Bornonica, H. A d., Proc, Zool. Soc, 1568, 
p. 289. 

This very distinct species camnot be confounded with any other 
of the genus, it can instantly be distinguished from O. rubens, 
with which it agrees im size, by its being very minutely and indis- 
tinctly spirally punctated, instead of finely, distinctly, longitudinally 
striated, the whorls are much more convex, the last one more 
ventricose, the outer margin of the aperture not reflexed, the 
colouring .more constant and more sombre, the umbilicus wider, 
the keel scarcely raised, obtuse, and broad, instead ofenarrow, 
acute and thread-like. In the plate accompanying Mr. Adams’ 
description, the colouring does not give a quite correct idea, the 
ground colour is a darkish brown, sometimes indeed without 
any markings at all, but generally minutely and rather closely - 
maculated with dull yellow, in rather a zigzag manner, the bread 
keel also, where,it shows through in the interior ofthe aperture, as 
it does in fresh specimens, should be of a light yellow and not dark. 
brown. I think too in the description, it should not be ** et circa 
perforationem compresse carinato,'" as it is decidedly less compressly 
carinated round the umbilicus than its near ally, the type of — 


- 


genus, O. rubens, In damp woods, tolerably abundant, 
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40. OmnrPHALOTROPIS —— P fr. 

This is another Mauritian species, my specimens from the two 
islands being perfectly undistinguishable after a most careful 
examination. Rare, at a considerable elevation, crawling on the 
gro@nd in damp woods. 

e - 

41. OMPHALOTROPIS FIO URATA. H. A d., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, 
p- 305. > z 

Another of my new species from Mauritius, where it is oxtremely 
rare. I subsequently succeeded at Bourbon, with much trouble, 
in getting a better set of specimens, but it appears*to be there 
also exceedingly local; it is distinguished at a glance by its more 


attenuated and produced form, and by its last whorl being ventricose, 


perfectly rounded at the periphery, not in the lest angulated - 
or keeled. A very faint keel round tlfe umbilicus is discefhible 
in all of my Bourbon specimens. . 


I haye purposely not mentioned a species described by M orele T 
‘Ser. Conch. p. 48, as Fitrina Borbonica, I cannot help having. great 
doubts of the correctness of the recoyled locality; Deshayes does 

not include it in his Cat. des Moll. de la Réunion. I know of no 


ls 3 species of the genus from the Mascarene Islands. — 
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[Norr.—' The Index has been divided into four parts, 1. Names of Minerals, 
2. Pianta. 
Names of new genera and species have bcen marked 


rocks, 
Vertebate animals. 
with an (*)*hsterisk.] 


geographical places, &e. 


Names of Minerals, Geogra- 


* 


3. Invertebrate animals, 4, 


Buxa (rain at), 131, 255. 
Cachar, 129. 


phical Stations, &c. &c. Calcutta (meteorology of), 125, 127, 
Abyshkan, 47.9 128, 129. B 
Aksai-Chin, 50, 60. 2:9 Camorta, 25. 

Akynb, 1254129. Caspian Sea, 42, 45. 

Alnkul, 47. H Central India (Reptiles from), 336. 
Alatau, 47. * Chak-chaka, 52. 

Aling-Gangri peak, 50. Charyu, 42. 

Altai, 45, 47. Cherra-punji (rain at), 254. 
Amber, 29, Chittagong, 125, 129. 

Ambergris, 29. Chukchagyr, 47. 

Amoor river, 42, 45, 46. e Chuling-chu, 49, 


Anadyr, 45. 

Andamans, 27 

Andamans (birds from), 240. 
Andamans (Geology of), 231. 
Aral, 42, 45. 

Arctic region, 44. 
Arrakan, (rain in), 247, 259. 
Asrang, 58. 

Assam (rain in), 246, 258. 
Assay of silver, 377. 

Baikal, 46, 

Balasore, 127. 

Balkash, 43, 46. 

Bancoorah, 127. 
Barun-torie, 47. 

Bawung, 49. 

Behar (rain in), 248, 261. 
Bebrings straits, 42. 
Benares, 126, 129. 

Bengal (rain in) 249. 
Berhampore, 12 127, 129. 
Bogra (rain at) 254, 


Churkang, 48. 
Charkang-chu, 49. 

Coal at Andamana, 236. 
Coal on the Nicoburs, 28. 
Contai, 127. 

Coral rocks, 27. 
Cuttack, 125, 128. 
Dncca, 126, 129. 

Dacca (rain at), 254, 
Dak-Korkor, 49, 56. i 
Darjeeling (rain at), 256. 

Delta (rain in the), 247. - 

Demchok, 48. 

Dengiz-Citter, 47. 

Dinagepore (rain at), 256. 

Diorite, 28. 

Dokpa tribe, 50, 

Drungarie, 42. - 
False Point, 127, 128, 129. - 

Gabbro, 25, 

Gangetio Delta, 259. 

Ganjee Thok, 54. 


Bootan doars, 255. Gartok, 56. ~ 
Borax (fields), 55. ~ Geology of Nancowry, 26. i 
Bourbon (shells from), 403. Girke, 54, 

Building stones, 237. Goldfields, 52, 54. 

Burdwan, 127. Gyachun, 54. 
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Harong-tso, 02. 
Hazaribagh, 125, 129. 
1 Himalaya (rain in), 215, 263. 
= MHindoó Kush, 59. 
T Homfray Ghat, 234. 
| Hooghly, 127. 
Howrah, 127, 
3 lli, 455 
Indigirka,<, 
Indus (upper), 47. ? 
Issik-kul, 41, 47. 
Iron, 238. > 
‘or Irtysh, 46. 
Jaxartes, 42. 
Jessore, 126, 127, 198, 129. 


us Jiling, 51. 
"1 Kunbüri (planta from), 62 et ser. 
Kurknra, 42. 


Karakash river, 51. 
Rashghar, 59, GO. 
Knlny, 51. 
Khaowi^hilla (rain in), 216, 256. 
Kinglo, 53. 

t Kirghiz steppes, 41. 

i Kishpazghur, 127. | 

K- Kobyma, 45. 

a Kokan, 42. 

r* Korakoram range, 59. 

[ Kulundinsk, 46. 


^ Lime, 238. 
TT Likehe, 57. 













LT fagnesian claystone, 27. 
ajin-country, 53. 


y peninsula (birds from), 277. 
nent + 





= A Marpo, 79. 
nes - Martaban (planta from) 63 et seq. 
— — 
=_= Meteorological observations, 123, 
/. 4 Midnapore, 127. 


Monghyr, 126, 129. 





Nnm-tso-Chimbo, 48, 
Nancowry, 25. ° 
Nnri-khorsum, 50, 
Narkondam island, 235. * 
Nubradan, 49. e 
Obei, 45. 
Olenen, 45. 
Olintora, 45. 
Orenburg, 42. 
Orissa (rain in), 219, 26%. 
Ovi, 46, 
Oxus, 60, 
Pamir steppe, GO 
Pangkong lake, 49. 
Patna, 126, 129. 
Pega (shells from), 395, 
Penang (birds from), 2779 4 
Ponjyna, 45. = 
Peru, 42, 43. 
Piniyu-Pooyn, 50, 53. 
Phondok-tso, 49. e 
Pinsino, 47. 
Poor, 127. 
Port Blair, 125, 129. e 
Port Mout, 234. : 
Quicksilver, 258. 
Rainfall of Bengal, 131, 24:3. 
KRampore Beauleah, 127. 
Kampore Beauleah (rain at), 256, ! 
Rawung-Chaka, 49. 
Rie@o, 51. 
Rooksum, 48, 
Roorki, 126, 129. 
Rudok, 47, 45. 
Rungpore (rain at), 256. 
Sahali, 47. 
Salt lakes in Tibet, 53, 55. 
Saugor island, 125, 127, 123, 129. r 
Sayan, 47. 
Seasons of rainfall, 250, = 
Semipalatinsk, 43. 
Serpentine, 237. 
pentine rock, 28. 
Shan States (shells from), 395, 
Sharjo, 49. 
Shellifuk, 54. — 


Shingwar, 54. 
Sinm (plants from), 62 eb seq. 


Siberia, 41, 
Silhet (rain at) 247. TUE 
Bilhet rain at), 254, © 










— ee i. ae 
Sumy, 46. 
Syr- arin, 43, " 


Tadurm (mogastery, 47, 56. 
Taimyr peninsula, 42, 
Tashkurgnag 59. 

Telekul, 49, 

Tengri-noor, 48, 50. 

Thin-Shan, 47. 

Thok-Dikin, 54. 

Thok-Talung, 47, 48, 50. 
Thok-Maroobhoob, 54 
Thok-Ninnmo (gold field), 52, 54. 
Thok-Sarkong, 51. 
Thek-Ragyok, 54. 
Thok-'l'hasung, 54. 

Tingehe, 49. 

Tingri-maidafi, 58. 

Tipperah (rain in), 247, 259. -~ 
Trans-Bailal, 47. 

Traus-Chin, 42. 

Tso-Silder, 53@ 

T ufnen-Ula, 42. 


Tundras, 47. 9 
Tungachan,42, * 
Udaure, 45. ` 
Ural, 42, 43. 





Usowri district, 47. 

Viper island, 234. 

Wellesley province (birds from) 277. 
Whor (or Hor) country, 50. 
Yablonoi, 47. > 
Yakutsk, 41. 

Yana, 45. 

Yenisei, 45, 46. 

Yeniseisk, 41. 

Znisnu, 47. 

Znskar, 57. 

Zoological provinces, 336. 


-— 


Plants, 
Acanthus leucostachyns, 79. 
+ 5» longebractentus, 79. 


ip Maderaspatensis, 79. 
Acrostichum, 90. 
* Alsodeia longiracemosa, 63. 
Aleuritia, 82. 
Amarcila, 229. 
Ammania pygm:en, 76. 











> dentelloides, 76. 
Amoora —— vine 71. of 
COUPS cucullata, 72. 








Anisoptora Palombanica, 65. EM 


Anomianthus heteroea 61L. 
Anosporum cephalotes, 84. 

* monocephalum, 85. _ 
Aplectrum, 84. 
Astropetalum, 75. 

Asystasin Neesiana, 79. - 

se Pariahii, 79. 
Agalantia citrifolia, 69. 

^ Missionis, 70. 
yo monophylla, 70. 
Bambusa Amnhussana, 86. 


- Andamanica, 85. 

* nspera, 87. 

35 atter, 87. 

8 nuriculata, 86. 

, Bitung, RT. 

, brava, 86, 

* lineata, 86. 

* nizro-ciliata, 8S. 

m pista, 46. . 
» Humphiann, 86, 

* 'Thouarsii, 86. 

$9 schizostuchyoides, 89, 


5s vulgaris? 86. 
Barleria longifolia, 78. 
Beesha elegantissima, 90. 
Begonia Malabarica, 76. 

= Roxburghii, 77. 
Biophytum, 68, 

Blepharis boerhaavisefolin, 79. 


* Maderaspatensis, 79. 
Brassaiopsis Hainla, 77. 


Brownlowia argentata, 67. 
Bursera serrata, 70. 
Calophyllum cymosum, 64. 
PA plicipes, 64. 
* pulcherrimum, 64. 
- spectabile, 64. 
Cansjera zizyphifolia, 72, 
Capparis flavicans, 62, — 
* roydsivfolia, 62. 
Carapa carnosa, 72. 
i obovata, 72. 
Casparea oligocarpa, 77. 
Colnstrus robustus, 73. 
Chloothamnus chilianthus, 85. 
Choricarpha aphylla, 85. - 
Cipadessa baccifera, 71. | 
Cissus hastatus, 74. 
» pentagona, 74. 
Citrus hystrix, 70. 
LE papeda, 70. | 
Clematis floribunda, 61, — 
subumbellata, 61. 
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Cnestis flammen, 76, "or 
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Cnestis ignen, 76. 

= platantha, 76. 

b5 ramiflora, 76. 
E diversifolia, 69. 

Griffithii, 69. 
Connarns Diepenhorstii, 76. 
— monocarpus, 76. 

Cyperus cannescens, 85. 


- cephalotes, 84. 1 
$$ monocephalus, 84. 
t pallidus, 85. 

d Dmdalacanthus Salacensis, 78. 


tetragonus, 78. 
* Decaschistin parviflora, 66. 
Dendrocnlamus, 87. 
Dicostygma fabrile, 64. 
Dicterocarpus Bandii, 65. 


* cordifolius, 641. 
33 grandifolins, 61. 
» obtusifolius, 65. 


m» pilosus, 65. 


tuberculatus, 61. 


Didymochiton, 71. 
Didymoplexis pallens, 84. 
Dinochloa 'Tjangkorreh, 86. 
Dysoxylon, 71. 
Championii, 72. 
Ebermaiera argentea, 78. 


P incana, 78. 
* lanceolata, 78. 
ES trichocephnla, 78. 
* . velutina, 78. 
Echinocarpus murex, 67. 
Sigun, 67. 


b^ Eleeocarpus floribundus, 68. 
5 i Griffithi, 68. 

X »" serratus, 68. 
Javanicus, 73. 
Eranthemum Andersonii, 79. 


e - =~ 
, i 
” ' 


Blumei, 79. 
k * crenulatum, 79. 
5 " latifolinm, 79. 
Salacense, 78. 


i 
, Erythroxylon Burmnnicum, 68. 
by retusum, 68, 
| Eyonymus Bancanus, 73. 
” Griffithii, 73. 
3 ndiflorus, 73. 
umatranus, 73. 









Fiffibristylis — 85. 
d , 85. 
n rpa, 85. 








stachya, 


set var. 2 mong- 


Index, 





Gentiana Jmschkoi, 229. l 
Givantochlan ntter, 87. . 
Gleichenia dichotoma, ee ; 
Globbar Arracanensis, 

» spathulata, 84. « 
Gmelina hystrix, 81, 
Gonocaryum grncilo, 72. 

Lobbianum, 72. 
Gordonia oblata, 64. 
Ld AR p quam hortense, 79, 
pictum, 79. 
Growia 'heteroclyta, 67. 
Gymnandra borealis, 80. 
č globosa, 80, . 
spectabilis, 80. 
Gymnopteris, 90. 
Hartighesn angustifoli:$ 71. 

A excelsa, 71. 

E mollissima, 71. 
Helicteres plebejn, 67. 
Hemiagr ahis elegang 785. 

pavala, 78. » 
Hemialiérina Borneensis, 76. 
Hemionitis lanceolata, %1." 

cp Zollingeri, 90. 
Heynea frntescens, 72. 

is quinquejuga, 72. 

zx Sumatrana, 72. 
Hopea grandiflora, 65. 

H Aygrophila longifolia, 78. 
spinosa, 78. 

— 84. 

Hypoxis aurea, 84. 

* orchioides, 84. 

H ratea angulata, 73. 
Nae: ipoden drm 72. 
Ischurochloa, 86. 

Jieschken gontianoides, 229. 
Justicia flaccida, 80. 

* latifolia, 79. 

$s nasuta, 749. 

» nummulari:efolia, 78. 








Lol 


origanoides, 78. 


* peploides, 79. 
* picta, 79. Y 
* quinquan ; 79. 
* Vablii, 79. 
yasculoso, 80. 
Kokoona, 73. 


Kurrimia paniculata, 73. 
33 —— 73. 


robusta/*73. 
DLasiosiphon scandens, 82, 83. 
Leleba, 87. 


Leleba Rumpbinna, ^86. 


—“ 
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Leptochloa urceolata, 86. Pandanophyllum costatum, 85, 
Leptonychin glabra, 67. r Papeda Rumphii, 70. 
heteroclyta, 67. Paramignyn citrifolin, 69. 
Limo "tuberosus, 70. * Parashorea (n. gen.,) 65. 
Limonin citrifolia, 69. » incida, 66. 
pentagyna, 70. s je stellata, 66. 
Linostoma decandreem, 83. Pentacme sunavis, 66. 
x pauciflorum, 83. Phwanthus dioicus, 62. © 
33 scandens, 53. nutans, Cl 
Sinmenso, 52, 83. Buicbocabymna, 72. 
Lobelia dapatrioides, 77. Phlebochitum extensum, 75. 
» Gritfithii, 78. * Phlogacanthus insignis, 79. 
Lomatogonium, 230. thyrsiflorus, 80. "X 
- Lonicera, glaucophylla, 77. Platea Griffithsiana, 72. 
"i gracilis, 77. N Lobbiana, 7 l2. 
Luvunga calophylla, 69. Polygala arvensis, 63. 
»  *elentherandra, 69. A cilinta, 64. 
sarmentosa, 69. » * elegans, 61. 
Lycestefin, 77. E elongata, 64. 
Mallea Rothii, 71. * erioptera, 63. 
3 sugscandens, 71. Ta glomerata, 63, 
Mangifera footida, 75. * Heynenana, 64, = 
» Horsfieldii, Toe za Javana, Gi. 
5 * Indica, 76. 4 Khasyana, 64. 
sylvatica, 75.* ‘a mucrostycha, 64. 
Mantisia spathulata, 84. a Persica, 64. 
Marsilea erosa, 90. e rosmarinifolia, 63. 
» quadrifolinta, 90, = triflora, 63. ~~, 
Meliosma simplicifolin, 74. * Vahliana, 63. * 


* Oxalis 


^» — open 


Melocanna brachyclada, 89. 


* gracilis, 88, hs 
e Kurzii, 89. 
5 longespiculata, 89. 


Zollingeri, 88, 

Miliusn Roxburghiana, 62. 
Mischosporna efoliata, 85, 
Mollugo Glinus, 77. 
Monoceras Griffithii, 68, 

» holopotala, 68. 

» leucobotry um, 68. 

S odontopetallum, 68. 

» trichanthera, 68. 
Monosomn, 72. 
Nastus humilis, 86.. 
Nectandra, 83. 


Nelsonia campestris, 7! A 
$9 origanoides 
= tomentosa, "8. 


Nothocnestis Sumatrana, 73. 
Olax Sumatrann, 72. 
Ophelia, 229. - 
Ornitrophe ‘Rporetica, 74. 

ilenta, 68. . 
7» sensitiva, 68. 
. Oxythenantliera — 88. 





Wightiana, 64. 
Primula imperialis, 82. 

* prolifera, 82. 

25 rotundifolia, 81. 
Psila Dalbergioides, $3. 
Pyrospernum calophyllum, 73. 
Rhinacanthus comunis, 79. 

nasuta, 79. 

Robergia hirsuta, 75. 
Rotaln, 76. 
Rourea acutipetala, 76. 

* dasyphylla, 76. 

9» diversifolia, 639 

* santaloides, 75. 
Roydsia suaveolens, 62, 
Rucllia flava, 78. 

» pavala, 78. 

Sabina floribunda, 74. 
Salvinia elegans, 90. 

* natans, 90. 

s verticillata, 90. 
Schima crenata, 64, 

* obima, 64. ` 
Schizochiton, 71. m 


. 
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Invertebrato Animals.” 
Achatina Arcas, 21. 
Acteon ooo0vinata, 36, @* 
Achatina fulica, 413. 








- zi. 
m patiare 414. > 
- beobaltiana, 305, 
Alwa, 413, 
Alycoous amphora, 397, ! 
- bifrons, 396. 224 
pe cuenlatoa, Me, i 
pe Feddenianus, 307, es 
* genpliieus, Jt, ET 
" lugrami, 7. e 
Ph sculptilis, 24. 
Amnicola cincta, 408. « d 
Hithinia Nasan, 402. 
Hilanfordia, M2, e E. s 
Dulimus albizonatas, fh. ^ 3 
s e j»leadensis, 18, 
4 clavalinas, 405,6 * ut 
m ia, 23, 40). 
Teinostacb y uin attennatam, 89. T ' dius, 39, 
echizostach yoites, 52. es Nilngiricum, 18, 214. 
Ternstro»mia macrocarpe, ay " Niligiricum, 305. = 
Ponangmna, " venuatus, io cee » 
Tinomisciam asaras nisn Pe 62. - m vicarius, " " 
> yrrbobotryum, 62. ithium alveolus, 36. 
Mol ian — p" - 'T'esillii, 36. 
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Hi omipieeta, 15. - " 
Hyatinas Moailllurdi, 413 e 1 
Jious Phayre, 396. | { 
La iy pour Martabaszeums, 5. 

Lathoten, 33. 





Mitra orecetata, 24 
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Natica plobosa, 37, Tectura Bornoonsia, 36. 
» livida, 37. Telina kombains a7 B 
s" mnmmilla, 36. Tornatellina cernica, 412, 
Nerita albicilla, 36. è Trochus fenestratus, 30. 
i» polit», 36. Tropidophorn, 413, 
Omphalotropis Borbonicn, 414. Vonus uffinis, 37, 
e expansilabre, 414. »  wulabastrum, 37. 
MEN ES Morleti, 413. Vertigo Borbonien, 112. 
— picturata, 414. e >ò incerta, 413, 
— rubens, 413. 3 » — pupula, 411. 
Opens, 4^1. * Vitrinn Ataranensis, 401. 


J Clavalina, 408, M anriformis, 401, 
d P : "i Borbonica, 419. 

n inna, « ; venusta, 400. 
5» — Walkeri, 395. : 


DPMboporhs Gordoni, 399. 














HT 
— — * | Vertebrate Anfmals. 
Pagodella, 412. Ablabos collaris, 184. 
ventricosn, 412, » melanocephalus, 183. 
Palndomus labiosa, 402. n » ie Nioubariansis, 181. 
. Jew ornata, 10, " Rappii, 1849 
e * reticuln T €" eg, Sagittarius, 185, 
. * rotonda, Abrornis nlbognlaris, 27g , 
rome teh 10. m e polyogenys, 107, 
Pbilopotamis globulosus, 10. " xanthoschistos, 107, 
Phos Blninvillei, 36. Acanthylis caudata, 94. 
Flectopylis, 17. sylvaticn, 114. 
Pleurotomn abbreviata, 36. Accipiter nisus, 265. 
ticrinn, 36. Aceros Nipalensis, 95. VEMM 
Polydonta incarnata, 36. cridotheres fuscus, 271. 
Fupinn imbricifera, 7. tristis, 110. 
Purpura bitubercularis, 36. Acrocephalus agricolus, 270. 
usien, 36 ' brunnescens, 110, 270. æ 


dumetorum, 270. 
Actinodura P rre 105. 
Actitis glareola, 27 
»  bypolencus ‘273. 





ZEthopyga eupogon, 300, 
R Lathami, 298. 
miles, 98, 








Aleippe Brucei, 122, 
* — »  Nipalensis, 103, 122. 


| hala, 122. 
Alourda HEUS. 106. - 
Allotrius ienobarbus, 108. 


Ambnansis Dussumiori, 35, 
Anns poecilorhynehoa, 270. 
Anastomus oscitans, 275. 
Anortinus carinatus, $96, 
* gnleritua, 96, 
* Ansonia, 152. 
» e Pennngensis, 152. 
Anthreptes, 301. 
"v sp. 98. 
Anthua cervinus, 108, 
Aquila hustata, 265. 
Arachnechtfira. Asiatica, 268. 
* flamrmaxilaria, GOL. 
" jugularis, 301. 
Arachnothera latirostria, 302. 
J e magna, 98, 300, 
* modesta, 302. 
» pusilla, Z67.e * 
ArboricolaPatrozularis, 273 
i» rufogularis, 273? 
Ardea cinerea, 274. 

» concolor, 34. 

»  leucoptera, 34. 

» purpurea, 274. 
Ardeola leucoptera, 273. 
Ardetta cinamonnea, 274. *- 

$5 flavicollis, 274. 

T Sinensis, 274, 

=- Artamus fuscus, 100, 
$s leucogaster, 241, 
$» leucopyginlis, 241. 
Arundinax olivaceus, 270, 
Astur trivirgatus, 92. 
Athene Brama, $94. 

5» cuculoides, 94. 
Athorina Forskalii, 35. , 
Bagarius Yarrellii, 37. 
Bungurus cerulous, 209. 
Baza lophotes, 93. | 

























Bubutus Inidorei, 287, 
Hucoo frontalis, 285, e 
E id Lathami, 25%. T : 
T Malnocensis, 259, . 
* quadricolor, 258 i | 
Buchangs indermedia, 22. = 


Dudytos viridis, 271. - 
Bufo gymunnchen, 156, : 
=m iton, 156, Los -. 

3 moelanostictua, 155, 156. ai 
» "pinipea, 156. = 
» viridis, 155. 
Bungnrus ciorulous, 37 1. 
Baphus coromandus, 274, 
Butoridos Javanica, 274. 
Cabrita, 349. y 
zi bronnen, 845, 324, $i 
* Jerdoni, 348, 250, i 
e Leschenaultü, 345. 
Cabritopsis, 318. 
Caldnas Nicobariea, 32, = 
Callula pulchra, 3725. . 
Calliope Ksrtschatkeonsis, 270. 
* pectoralis, 270. 
Cullophis intestinalis, 212. 
Cualornia cantor, 326. 
Calosaura, 349. | 
= Leschenaultii, 345, 350. 
Calotes mystaceus, 177. 
95 Hauxii, 373. 





da versicolor, 364, 363. ~“ 
Cnalouln pulchra, 155, in 
Calyptomena viridia, 254. E 
Cantor chalybeus, 326, J 
Cantorin Dayana, 208. ; Fal 
Caounna olivacea, 137, &o vh 


Cauprimulgus albonotatus, 266, 
ss macrourus, 383. 
Caranx hippos, 35. 
Curetta squamata, 137. 
Carpophaga Enea, var. Nicobari- 
ca, a3, © 





" bicolor, 32. 
= insignis, 111. 
* insularis, 32. 
js myristicivora, 32. 
3 sylvatica, 243, 273. : 
var. Nicobarica, 32, - 


Casarea rutila, 275, a hs 
Ceblepyris culminatus, 3217 ©- + Oe, 
Cecropsis rufuln, 115. 


Celeopicus pose yromelas, 293. 
Ceutropus Audamanensis, 241. 
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Chalcophaps Indica, 32, 112, 331. 
Chramorornis leucocephala, 106. 
Chaptin zonea, 100, 
Charadrius longipes, 273. R 
Charasia dorsalis, 368. 
Chatarrhma Earloi, 269. 
Chafoissus chacunda, 35. 
Chætornis striatus, 270 
Cliauleéizzinus streporus, 275, 
Chelidornyx hypoxantha, Lov, # 
Cholonia imbricata, 138. 
" virgata, 138. 
Chettusia inornata, 273. 
Chioropsis, 313, 
Chrisopicoides, 289. 
Chrisocolaptes sultaneus, 97. 
Chrysonotus, 289. 
Chrysopelea ornata, 194 
* rubescens, 195 
Chrysophlegma chlorolophus, 97. 
é $ flavinuchn, t)7* 
$2 Maulaccensis, 292. 
an meontals, 202, 
Circus cyaneus, 114, 
49 melanoleucus, 114, 266, 
* Swainsonii, 114, 265, 
Cissa Sinensis, 109, 
Cisticola sclitenicola, 107. 
Cittncincla macrura, 325. 
Clupea Neohowii, 35. 
Colabates sulphurea, 108, 
Coluber semifasciatus, 188. 
Columba intermedia, 272. 
J sinica, 333. 
i^ viridis, 330. 
Compsosoma Hodgaoni, 189. 
n melanurum, 185. 
2 radiatum, 187. 
F semifasiuta, 158. 
Copsychus Mindanensis, 324, 
KP sanlaris, ILG, 
Coracisa#affinis, 95 
Corvus Andamanensis, 242. 
E culminatus, 242. 
V» splendeus, 242. 
Corydalla Richardi, 108, 
" » x 
Corydon Sumatranns, 285 
phophylax —— 150. 





Cuculus micropterus, 267. 
5 striatus, 98, 267. * 
Culicipeta Burkii, 107. 
ursorius Galliens, 116.9 
Cyanecula Suecica, 270. 
Cyanops Asiatica, 98, 
p chrysopogon, 287. 

cyanotis, 05, 
$3 Franklimii, 98, 

* mystioophanes, 238, 
a versicolor, 287, 
Cylindrophis maculatus, 183. 

3 rufus, 183. 
Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus, 285 
Cynophis malabaricus, 373. 

Cyornis Jerdoni, 113. 
» mngnirostris, €00. 
s ruabeculoides, 113. 
» ruficauda, 268. 
» — Tickellim, 113. 
Cypselus ——— 94. 
$» tectorum, +. 
Cyrtodactylus affinis, 167. 

» œ rubidus, 465. 
Daboia Russellii, 226, 374. 
Dacelo puichella, 297. 
Demigretta concolor, 34, 243, 
Dendrechelidon coronata, 114. 
Deudrocitta Bayleyi, 242. 

$2 rufa, 119. 
© 4 Sinensis, 110. 
Dendrocygnun nwsure, 275. 
Dendrophila frontalis, 99. 
Dendrophis caudilineata, 104. 

is pieta, 193, 373. 
Dicwum ehrysorhzenm, 303, 

* coccineum, 99, 303. 

»  Cruentatum, 303. 

» minimum, 268. 

» trigonostigmn, 303. 
Dicrurus cineraceus, 322. 

» intermedius, 322. 

»  longicaudatus, 100. 

» longus, 99. 
Diplopelma carnaticum, 154. 
Dipsas bubalina, 199. 

»  Coylonensis, 200. 
* — hexagonotus, 198, 
a multifusciata, 199. 














Draco volans, 182. 
Drymocataphus fuscocapillus, 308. 

-  migrocnpitatus, JUS, 
Drymoipma inornatus, 107. . 
Drymophila velata, 323. 
Edolius sp., 241. 

+? Malayensis, 241. 

15 paradiseus, 100, 322. 
Emberiza hortulann, 121. 

, Huttoni, 121. 

4 pusilla, 272. 

spodocephala, 272. 
Emyda granosa, 343. 

te vittata, 444. 

Emys crassicollis, 227. 

5) tectum, var. intermedia, 339. 
Engystongs curnnticum, 154. 
Enhydrina Bengalensis, 213, 

ji schistosa, 213. 

1 Valukadyen, 21:5, 
Enicurus immaculatus, 107. 
3 maculatus, 107. 

* S dE lU e 
Ephialtes Lempigi, 93. 

- pennatus, 153. e 
Erpornis xantholeuca, 105. 
Erythrosterna ncornnus, 116. 


5 leucura, 101, 
* maculata, 116. 
* parva, 116. 


pusilla, 263. 
Endy; nam ys CREARE 95, 257. 


Eulubes Andamanensis, 31, 242, 327. 


às intermedia, 110, 32 6. 
Javanensia, 326. 
Éumoeces, 174. 
"n Bowringii, 177. 
T) indicus, 175. 
Eumyns melanopa, 100. 
Eupetes macrocercus, 305. 
Euprepes Beddomei, 354.. 
a carinatus, 169, 355. 
eT _innotatus, 364. 
* macrotis, 138, 171. 
E35 macularius, 358. 
* multicarinntus, 356. 
» . Olvauceus, 172. 
ES Peterai, 355. e 
s Tufescens, 169. 
op Bebe, 355. à 
m Be e ROREM Y 360. 
4 3254. 
Eurylaimus | ppm n 286. 
Euspen nureola, 272. 
xfaleatorin C nensis, 279. . 
 Falcinellus. igneus, 275. 
— Francolinus ? A21. 
Gallinago g 
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Gallinago stonura, 273. ^ Me, 
scolopacinus, 273. 
allinula chloropus, 274.  * 
hienicurn, 274. 
nllophnais Horsfieldii, 272. 
Gallus ferrugineus, 272, 333. 
- Sonernti, 116 
Gamsorhynchus rufalns, 26. 


Garulax gularis, 269. M 
* $t eucocephalus, O4. 
$n momniliger, 104. 
* pectoralis, 104. l 


ruficollis, 269. 
Gecinus occipitalis, 267. 
Gecko caracal, 164. | 
$3 chameleon, 162. e. 
bs chaus, 164. | 
= guttatus, 160. 
* Harrioti, 163. 
» pardus, 164. 
es Smithii, 161. 
" stentor, 160. c» 
zs tigris, 160. 
$i Verranxi, 160, 
'Tytleri, 164. 
Geocichla albogularis, 31. 





* citrina, 118, 265, | d 
» cyanota, 115. 7: 
T innotata, 21. f ES 


modesta, 306. 
Geophila strinta, 332. 
Glareola lacta, 273. 
Goniosoma oxvcophalum, 193. 
Gracula dubia, 327. 

2: intermedia, 31. 

* Javana, 31. 
Graucalus Macei, 99. 
Graculus carbo, 275. 

Javanicus, 275. i 
Gymnodactylus Deccanensis, 373. 

T" pulchellus, 168; 

variegatus, 167. 
















* Gymnops, 351. 
Hiematornis cheela, 240. 
H:iematospiza Sipahi, 110. 
Halcyon utricapillas, 296, 210. 

ie Coromandelicus, 208. 
i» fuscus, 240, 266, 206. 
va —— 207. 
m urinal, 95. - 7 
occipitalis, 31. 7 
Haliastur i us, BO usd 
Haliwtus fnlviventer, 265. 
leucogaster, 
H alys himalayanus, 226. 
Hara aspera, 37. 
„ Buchanani, 37. M 
» carnatica, 37. lent. es g 
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Hara conta, 37. 
» filamontosa, 37. 
* # «4,  Jerdoni, 39. 

Harpactes Dinrdi, 283. 

» fasciatus, 284, 

a Hodgsoni, 95. 

Kasumba, 283. 

Hem ®helidon fuliginosua, 109. 
Hemicitass brunneus, 204. 
Hemidactylus aurantincus, 364,8 


39 Bellii, 364. 
* Bordmorei, 363. 
E a Coctiwi, 364, 165. 
3» frenntus, 161, 
* * gracilis, 362. 
23 Kelaartii, 361. 
j maculatus, 164, 361. 
« * marmoratus, 368. 


sublmvis, 364. 
Hemilophus Feddeni, 291. 
» Hodgsoni, 291, 
8 Javensis, 290, 
validus, 291. 
Hemipus, 321. 
capitalis, 99. 
Hemixos favula, 106. 
Henicurus Chinensis, 304. 
ruficapillus, 304. 
Herodia egrettoides, 274. 
Andamanensis, 243. 


fi Hicrax cierulescens, 281. 

4^ * eutolmus, 282, 

[7 » frinzillurius, 281. 

„i melanoleucos, 265. 
Hinulia indica, 175. 


ir * ee moacnlata, 174. 

z Himantopus candidus, 274. 
: Hipistes hydrinus, 207. 
Hirundo danricn, 266, 115. 

) erythropyia, 115. 

» fluvicola, 113, 115. 

* rwiiceps, 115. 

5 rustica, 94. 
Hoplopterus ventralis, 273. 
Motore: flaviventris, 106. 
Houbara Macqueeni, 116. 

'drobata, 305. 


H 
al  Asintien, 102. 
Hyarcehelidon 1 Indice, 275. 












lLylorana erythrza, 148, 
> temporalis, 152. B 
Tytteri, 148, 
B® psipetes McClellandi, 406. 
A Nicobariensis, 31. 
* concolor, 106. 
virescens, 31. 


Hypsirhina plumben, 206. 
Ianthia cyanura, 106. 

* hyperithra, 106. 
lole virescens, 270. 
lora innotata, 309. 

» Lafresnayi, 309. 

, Bcnpuluris, 312. 

» typhia, 117, 310, 

» Seylonica, 117, e 
Irena cyanea, 319. 

» Malayensis, 318. 

» puella, 106, 242, 318. 

» turcosa, 319. 
Ixalus opistorhodus, 15g. 
Ixidia, 317. 

5»  G¥Yenivontris, 316. 
Ixos Aaaa 106, . 
* metallicus, 316. 

phmocephalus, 315. 
Ixulus finvicollis, 109. 

»" occipitalis, 109. 

" striatus, 109. 
Ketupa Coylonensis, 268. — . 
Lecenoplastes, 113. 
Lanius arenarius, 99. 

»  Cuniceps, 117. 

EA cristatus, 268. ` 

»  Crythronotus, 117, 268. 

99 magnirostris, 320. 

»  nigriceps, 268, 

35 strigatua, 320. 

»  Lucioneusis, 319. 

tephronotus, —— 117. 
Leiopbila ünneectans, 109 
Leiothrix argentauris, 109. 
Leucocerca sedes in 

eucogaster, 11 
Leptocoma Zeylanica, 267. 
Limnaetus nivens, 93. 
Lissonota maculata, 174. ~ 
a ence Soen 273. 
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Lygosomn, 138. 
Lymnodytes, 149. 


— ngilis, 174. 


"S ordoninnna, 172. e 
Mabonin maculata, 174. 
Machlolophus spilinotus, 109. 
Macropygia Ambonionsis, 331, 


PE ruficeps, 331. 
A rufipennis, 32 
tusalia, 112, 
Malaco ron, 307. 
Megalaima Hodgsoni, 98. 
virens, 97. 


‘Megalorhynchus Hayii, 289. 


&pinosna, 289. 
Megalurus palustris, 269. 
Megapicuslcucogaster, 290. 
Megapodins Nicobariensis, 82. 
Meiglyptes marginatus, 204. 
* pectoralis, 204. 
tis, 204. 
Molanochlorn sultanen, 109, 325. 
Mergus castor, 275. e* 
Merops Bhilippensis, 304, 
sp quinticolor, 266, € 
* viridis, 95. 
Merula boulbonl], 102. 
P x castunen, 265, 
Metopidius indiens, 274. 
Micropternus badius, 293. 


33 brachyurus, 293. € 


phuioceps, 2674 

Microtarsus melunoleucos, 316. 
Milvus Govinda, 93, 

= melanotes, 114. 
Minla castaniceps, 109, 

» cinerea, 109. 
Mirafra Assamica, 272. 
Mixornis nigricollis, 308. 

" rubricapillus, 103. 
Mocon Sikimensis, 175.. 
Motacilla luzoniensis, 108. 
Microtnrsus, 317. 

Myiagra azurea, 324, 31, 100. 

y» coerulea, 31. 


Mylomela leucura, 108. 


Myiphonus Temminckii, 102, 
Muelleripieus, 290 - 
Hodgii, 241. 
ipectus, 99, - 

Munia acu RT E 330, 


ferrug 





Munia striata, 242. = = 






Ln tripudinns, 373, 211. 


— undulatn, 110. — — 
icnpa pectornlis, 324. 
icapula superciliaris, 116. 





Naultinus, 167. 
Nectarinia Hasaeltii, 300. 





ae Javanica, 301, 3 + > 3 
5 lepida, 301. i 
t re malaccensis, 301. 
42 pectoralis, 31, 241. } 
Phayrei, 300, — 
Nectarophila Brasiliana, 300. ms 


Malnaceensin, 31. E 
Nettapus Coromandellianus, 275. a 
Niltava grandis, 101. 
95 Macgrigorim, 101. * 
a &undara, 101. 
Ninox sp., 24^. : 
22 uffinis, 240, . 
$3 scatellatus, 240, 266. o E. 
Numenios phæwopns, 33. i= 
Onychoprion melanuchen, 34, d "de 
Ophiops, 350. 
Ophiophagus elaps, 210. "^ 
Ophiops Jerdoni, 353. 
== microlepis, 351. P 
Orcocincia dauma, 118, 268. 
Z mollissimnm, 103. 
Oriolus castunopterus, 317. 
p mncronurns, 31. ! 
a melanocephalas, 31, 108, 
* Trnillii, 106, [118, 
* xnnthonotus, 317. 
Zovlonensis, 118, 
Orocwtes cinclorhynchus, 118. 
rythrogastra, 265, 
Orthotoritis c coronatus, 107. 
longicauda, 271. 










Ortygornis gularis, 273. 529 
Osmotreron, 330, 
S: bicincta, 2*2. quM 
+ Phayrei, LEL tA 
Otocompsa emeria, 117. ke Ls 3 
n fascicaudata, 117. i. m 
* jocosa, 106,117,242, T 
»  '" leucotis, 117. "e 
monticolus, 106. 


Otogyps calvus, 265. 
Svis ammon, 54. 
alwornis erythrogenys, 30, 21. 
5 Nicoaricus, 30, 241. Es - 
x78 97 J -- F 















Pangahura, 339, Er —* * 
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Pangshura tectum, 339. 
| tentoria, 3410, 


pI 
Paradoxornis flavirostris, 268. & 


or gularis, 103. 
Parus cinerens, 119, 271. 
Passer Indicus, 272. 
Passprita miycterizans, 373. 
Pandion halietns, 265. 
Pavo €i.;^tus, 272. 
Polamis bicolor, 138, 214. f 
— platurus, 138, 214. 
Pelorneum, 305, 
» .ruficeps, 103. 
Peripia Cantoris, 163. 
»  Peronii, 163. 
Pericrocotus Andamnnensis, 323. 


4 brevirostris, 99. 


* elegans, 323. 
z flammeus, 99, 323. 
3» iguens, 323. 
o? peregrinus, 268. 
Es princeps, 323, 
* roseus, 99, 
js solaris, 99. , 


Z5 speciosus, 00, 323. 
Peronticus papillosus, 275. 
Petrocossy plus cynneus, 102. 

ie curvirostris, 256, 
Sumatranna, 2*6, 
dá viridirostris, 257. 
Phaiopicus pectoralis, 295. 

MS tristis, 204. 
Phosnicophnus Diardi, 286. 
Phelsuma Andamaneuse, 162. 
Thilinopus jambu, 330. 
Philentoma velata, 323. 
Phayren isnbellina, 196, 


oP 


Phryniscus, 152. 


Phyllornis aurifrons, 106. 
5» Cochinchinensis, 270, 314. 
25 cyanopogon, 313. 
s rdwickii, LUG. 
35 icterocephalns, 314. 
gg  Javensis, 313. 
m 


Phylloscopus nflinis, 107. 


fusentus, 271. 
lugubris, 271. 
^ viridanus, 271. 


Pimelodus hara, 37. 

PR itckeca, 37. 
Pipastes ngilis, 108. 
Pitta coccinen, 305. 

» granatina, 305. 
Planesticus utrogularis, 103. 
| » ruficollis, 102. 
Platurus Fischeri, 138. 

is laticnudatus, 138. 
Platyceps semifasciatus, 188. 
Plestiodon, 174. 
Ploceus baya, 110. 

a3 bongalensis, 271. 
Plotus melanogaster, 275. 
Pnuoepyga caudata, 101. 

n longicaudata, LOL, 

» pusilla, 101. * 

T squamata, lO0l, 
Polistos ichthyactos, 265. 
Polypedates Hascheanus, 147. 

e maculatus, 148, 376. 
Polyphasia tenuirostris, US. 
Poly plfoeron bicalcaretum, 333. 

= tibetanum 272. 
Pomacefitrus punctatus, 35. 
Pomatorhinus, 308. 


T erythrogenys104, 269. 
»" lencoguster, 260. 
M'Clellaudi, 103. 
Phnyrei, 103. . | 
m : schisticeps, 105. 


v Pa 
Porphyrio polyocepbalus, 274. 
Pratincola ferren, 270. 

t9 indien, 106, 242. 

* leucura, 270. 
Prinin flaviventris, 271. 
Propasser rhodochrous, 110. 
Psammophis condanurus, 16. 
Penrisoma Dalhousie, 95. 
Pseudophiops Beddomei, 354. 


“e Theobaldi, 347. 
Pterocles alchata, 121. 
A nrenarius, 121. 
38 exustus, 121. 


"v fascintus, 121. 
Pteruthius erythropterus, 108. 
Piionoprogne concolor, 115. 

" 31 rupestris, — 
Piyas hexagonotus, 186. 

»  Korros, 187. 

»,  2Inucosus,. 
Ptych 
Puellu 
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Querquedula crecca, 275. 


cirein, 275. 
Hamphigulus, 330 
Rana gens blyctis, 146, 374. 
” ilis, 374, 142, 
B ui a Andamanonsis, 143. 
e E » Nicobarifnsis, 144. 
e T pulla, 144. 
Roguloides occipitalis, 107. 
» proregulus, 107, 
š viridipennis, 107. 


Reinwardtipicus, 291. 
Rhinorta chlorophea, 286, 
Rhodophiln melanoleuca, 270. 
Rhycticeros plicatus, 96. 
Riopa a!bopunoetata, 361. 
» anguina, 177. . 
»  Hardwickii, 361. " 
*  ,, lineolata, 175. 
Ro!lulus cristatus, 333. 
Rnubignla fnviventris, 106. 
Ruticilla frontalis, 270. 
93 fuliginosa, lon 
* rufiventris, 106 
Salpornis spilonotus, LIA, 
Sasin ochracen, 97. 
Saxicola opistholeuca, 119. 
Scincus pavimentatus, 174. - 
Scenn nurantia, 275. 
Seranus Sonnerati, 33. 
Serilophus rubropygia, 95. 4 
Sibin gracilis, 105. 
Silngo Sihama, 35. 
Silybura macrolepis, 373. 
Siphia strophiata, 101. 
»  Buperciliaris, 101. 
Sitana Deccanensis, 367, 
» minor, 365. 
„  Pondicerinnn, 3657367. 
Sitta cinnamomeoventris, 99. 
» formosa, 99. 
Siva cyanouroptera, 109, 
a4 striguln, 109. 
Spatula clypeata, 275. 
y c AC apicandus, 111. 
sphenurus, 111. 
Spi ilornis cheela, 93. 
Spizalauda Deva, 119. 
»  simillimn, 120. 
Spizixos canifrons, 106. 
Lgs Feds chrysen, 103. 
Tc d a iceps, 103. 
ra ceps, 
‘Strix — —— 













* Trochalopteron Austeni, 10. —S 





Tetrao luzoniensis, 333. * — 
Temora Hardwiokii, 35. *— 


ee Ee prima SEY, 342. 


Tephrolanius, 321. c Ka h El 
Tephrodornis gnlaris, 320. —  — — — 
»" pelvica, 99, ee i Wi 7 
‘> sordida, 320 — — 
virgataa die fo. ^ 
TPosis c castanco-coronata, 101. 
» Cyüniventer, 101. 
'l'etragonosomn effreno, 203. 
Tinris suboristata, 150. 
Tichodroma murarin, 118. 
Tiga intermedin, 289. 
5, HKnflesi, 200. 
5» rufa, 259. 
» tridactyla, 289, 
In carinata, 169. 
n multicarinata, 358. 
* olivacen, 172. 
* rufescens, 355. 
S rugifera, 170. 
trivittata, 356. 
Timalia, 305. 
^ erythronotus, 308, 
4 pileata, 103. 
Tinunculus alaudarius, 92, 
cenchris, 114. 
Todiramphus collaris, 240. 
. occipitalis, 3l. E: 
Totanua glottis, 274. 4 
Tragops fronticinctus, 197. m EC 
Treron olax, 330. | p> 
4,  Wernans, 330, ; qe 
Trichostoma Abbotii, 269. P. 
Trigonocephalus Cantoris, 222. -- «a 
Tringa subminuta, 273. dean? 
»  Lemminckii, 273. 4 
Trimeresurus Andersoni, 216.. 
= lnbvialis, 223. 
$ Cantoris® 222. 
5 carinatus, 217. 
* convictus, 224. 
* erythrurus, 217. 
E gramineus, 216, - 
* monticola, 225. 


22 obscu , 216. m. s 























s puniceus, 
d " "purpurous, 135. 
* viridis, 224. 
Wagleri, 221. — 
Trionyx gangeticus, 344. 









» pheniccam, 105. - 
* aini S 4. 








3 — rufogulare, 104. 


Squamatum, 104. 


e Tropidonotus piscator, 371. 


he - * platyceps, 191. 

$9 " quincunctiatus,190, 

; 371 
"$29 gBtolatus, 191. 


striolatus, 190. 
SS Tytleri, 190. 
ou Trypauchen Vagina, 35. 
i) ‘Turdinus brevicaudatus, 269. 
L^. macrodactylus, 306, 
Ns v. Tardirostris superciliaris, 307. 
he -Turdus chrysolaus, 102, 
Pu concolor, 306. 
EXT » Javanicus, 306. 
FUN modestus, 306. 
» Dussumierii, 33, 
Turnix luzoniensis, 333. 
— »  Ocellata, 333. 


-— s»  plumbipes, 384. 
» pugnax, 338, 
! Rta? t, Bp. 29, 33. 
p taigoor, 334. 
as Turtur Chinensis, 332. 
$ > 3i meena, 272. : 
vgt » * i 272. 
»  .Buratensis, 112, 332, 
5 Serious. 332. 
à Typhlops braminus, 370. 
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Typhlops Fess op 370. 
tenuis, 370. 
Typhloscincus Nicob 
Tytlerin hypsirhinoides, 201, 
pupa epops, 99. 

Vivia innominata, 97. 
Venilia porfhyromelas, 293. 
5»  Mninccensis, 2902. 

Volvocivora Sykei, 116. 






^d saturata, 321. 
* melaschistos, 99. 
» fimbriata, 321. 


culminata, 321. 
Xantholama Duvaucelii, 288. 
indica, 259, 267. 
Xanthonotus, 318. 
Xema brunnicephala, a5. 
Xenelaphis, 186. 
Xenopeltis nnicolor, 201. 
Xenurelaps page igen 211. 
Yak (wild,) 54. 
Yungipjcus rubricatus, "07. 
* pygmieus, 97, 
Yunx togquilla, 267. 
Zamenis brachyurus, 372. 
» himalayanus, 191. 
Zancloatomus tristis, 98, 286. 
Zoothera marginata, 268. 


P 


138. 


Zostbrops palpebrosus, EC j 81. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
è taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
iw the month of January 1810. 


Latitude 22° 33’ 1" North. Longitude 5857 20° 31" East. 












































= 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the seu level 8-11 feet. 
Daily Means, &e. of the Observations anf&of the Hygrometrifal elements 
dependent thereon. 
"ox | = | k 4 t 
>S | Range of the Barometer Sy tange of the Tempera- 
=, == during the day. | e 3 l ture during the day. 
Lal ——— —|- m E. 7 
Date. me o js. = | | | a 
399 | Max. | Min. |. Dir: | £3 Max. Min. | Diff. | 
-— = =. | d 
= — | | 21 = 
— — — —— E 
Inches. | Inches. pInclies. Inches. o LE. | o © 
e 
1 | 30.021 | 30.087 |»29.959 | 0.128 | 64.1 74.5 560 | 18,5 
"2 Ot! O1 ! 52 | 136 65.8 76.5 57.9 | 19.0 
3 29.039 -009 | S64 | .145 67.8 79.3 | 68.6 | 20.7 
4 908 | 29.087 856 131 68.9 | 79.7 61.0 | 18.7 
5. 42 | 30.010 .oo1 109 | 69.0 80.3 | 00.3 20.1 
6 75 U42 .028 «| 114 70.3 $2.4 61.0 | 21.4 
7 937 O15 | œ -869 146 | 71.8 82.5 | 63.0 
8 .047 O30 .S83 .147 | 3470.1 18.3 62.7. | 
9 S67 GT BO) .162 | 67.4 16.8 | 60.0 
10 -925 .010 846 64, GLZ 76.0 | 55.1 
11 805 | 290.992 832 AO | 657 17.9 | 50.2 
12 Si) 75 827 .146 61.4 75.4 | 56.5 
13 873 OA | 2.808 | .146 | 64.8 76.5 | 56.0 
14 O03 .971 | S868 103 65.2 76.0 | 525.5 
15 .D44 | 30.040 | SUI T49 | 66.0 (8.5 | 60:4 
16 957 043 206 137 | Gri | 70.5 al 56.0 
17 471 LOLS | 19 .120 | 69.0 77.9 © 03.2 
18 61 041 S10 134 712 | 792 | 65.0. 
19 .898 | 29.980 | .542 138, 75.3 83.2 68.0 
20 913 S71 | — .86S 103 | 73.7 802 | 70.3 
21 30.058 | .025 -133 70.0 71.6 67.0 
22 051 | — .923 198 | 714 | 78.5*| 65.3 
23 038 |}. .921 117} 70.0 | 470. | 05.8 * 
24. Oo | 950 SES] 65l | 743 | 57.4 a 
25 -127 O75 152 65.2 |- 75.6- | 66. , 
26 O86 103 .133 65.be| 76.6 | 55.7 ion 
227 106 NG 1 .145 66.3 | 4764 57.01-39.75 
|. 98 O06 O68 .128 67.9 | 78:2 | 6S.G | 19.6. 
29 118 62 156 60.8 | 7S.l | 57.0'|^ 9,45 
30 .100 5247 |  .153]| 67.68 | 78.5 | 88.6" | 
X51 0347 | ,897 150 | 67.1 | 73.5 | 58.0 
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Abstract of the Resulls of the Hourly Meteorological Observations . — 3 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, € 
in the month of January 1870. 
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| Daily Means, &c. of the Observataons and of the Hygrometrienl elements 


dependent thereon:—f Continued.) 
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o laken at (he Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, | 














|a the month of January 1870. ‘ 
e EXT, 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations agd of the Hygromesrical elements — —— 
dependent thereon. py 
‘os | Range of the Barometer = ,- | Range of the Tempera- * . 
= 5 * for each hour during Ee x ture for each hour | 
nm = the month. - during the month. 3 
Hour.| 5 = mt c E , Y i 
Ei . ig 
e = e? Max. Min. Dilf. £ = Max. | Min. | Dif. "1 
; as A 
— VEA 
: 4 s 
" P 
TneRes. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o o o a uu | 
LJ Li 
Mid- | 
might.| 29.957 | 30,031 | 29.872 | 0.159 63.9 72.6 69.0 | 13.6 
4X 052 034. 872 .162 63.3 72.3 68.56 138 
2. 946 .031 872 | .159 62:6 720 | 58.0 | 140 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations * 
— taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta," 
- 
Dor in the month of January 18570. . 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
laken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, | 
in the month of January 1870. 


. Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 
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H BE. WiNp. nm "Lt 
dg z= E "ai E -— he Sk 
slua) al = Prevailing az Ez General aspect pf the Sky. 
S se E O| ^ direction. AE c= vie 
M codi = P "RR = 
o (Inches [N.W. | Ib | Miles | 
1l 113.8) ... [NW,NN W. AW. ... | 117.7 | Chiefly clear. - 
“| 111.8 WN WEN N. W. | 93.3 | Clear. Slightly foggy from 
9 to 11 P. »t. 
3| 112.5 0 0[N.NOW 109.2 | Clear. Foggy at midnight. 
4| 116.2 |° N.N.W.&N. | 110.3 | Clear. Slightly foggy at 10 
e | & Il r. M 
5|1168| .. |N. by E. ..|128.8| Clear. Slightly foggy from 
x pangas to 24. M. & Stoll 
6 119.8 N.N.E.&N by E 101.0 | È deas Slightly foggy from 
7 to DO) PF. x. 
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7 to 10 P. M. 
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9| 114.0 IN.&N.by W 168.81 Clear. 
lo; 114.5 N.byW.&W.byN 136.6 | Clear. Slightly foggy from 
| 0 to ll P. x. | 
11; 114.5 WbyNA&NNW .» | 126.5 | Clearto 1 r. M. ^i to 6 P. M. 


clear afterwards. 

124.9 | Clear to. 4 a. M., X1 & Vi 
afterwards. Foggy at 9 & 10 
P. M. 

150.6 Clear to 10 a. x. Ni to 2 i 
s, clear afterwards. — | 
from 7 to 11 P. m. 

129.2 | Clear to 5 4. M. \i to 2 P. M., 
clear afterwards.Sli ghtlyfoggy 
from 8 to ller- xw ; | 

125.2| Clear. Foggy from midnight 
to 2 4. M. & 7 to ll P. x. 

4! Clear to 2 P. M. Xi after- 
wards. Slightly foggy from 4 
to G6 a. M. &e7 to 11 P. M. 

67.7 | Wai —— A. NE. —— 4 
P.M, Med o 
from midnight erasa. M. — 

154.0 io 7 fly Sei. Drizzled from. Fi 
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in the month of January 1870. : 
Solar Hadintion, Weather, &c. y 
= oun Be WIND. : 
CEEE — Rye 
UE zn S Previiling TE E General aspect of the Sky. 
- S lS. direction. tis 
| ued S52 Lie: E — 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 


. taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
= in the month of January 1870. 
Montazty Resvuurs. = 
= Pines - 
" oes Inches. 
Mean height of the Barometer for the month... .. 20.060 


Max. height of the Barometer occurred at IO 4. x. on the 25th. ... 30.127 = 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 p. m. on the 13th. ... 20.808 — 








Extreme range of the Barometer during the month * eso A TS 
Mean of te daily Max. Pressures, ... ipe "y aaia . 80.04L 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto e 2x — .^ 29.004 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month  ... S. 00.137 
ee. 
= 
* - e 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month jus x occ OP S 
Max. ‘Temperature occurred at 3 p. x. on the 19th. A e. 0 053.2 
Min. Temperature occurred nt 7 a. M, on the 10th. = ore DO. 
Extreme range of the Temperature during the month Jen - 27.8 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... — is se ae 
Ditto — ditto Min. ditto, Beers pet "am — DAMEN 
Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month... el LOE 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month  ... TT cs LB 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 7 m 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ie TUE LAUDES S 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... 18.1 
Inches. 
7 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... degre 2S. 0.440 
. Troy grain. 
1 Weight of Vapour for the month a T e. 485 
yer ME E Vapour required for complete saturation ... 2 


| »nal Weight o 5 
T neg RR ot Lümidity or the month, complete saturation being unity 0.65- 


05. 
Mean Max. Sflar radiation Thermometer for the rfonth .., 116.4 
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1 “Abstract of the — ok: the. Mora Vy eteorotewinat Q 
D — taken at the Snrvtyor Generals Office, Cateutla, is» =>) 
| E inthe mouth Of February 1870. |j *» | E 


i ; i 
b Lutitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude 85? 20° 34” Pont e ‘= 
TS of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level 38. 11 fect. 

| Daily Means, &e. of the Observations nu Sof the H y gromasweictal elements rie 


= dependent thereon. 
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7 i fa > E. = 
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Abstract of the Results of the Mourly Meteorological Observations 
- taken at (he Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, - 
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Abstract of the Resulls of the Hourly Meteorological OLservationa 


Gen at the Surveyor Generals Office, Caleutta, " 
in the mouth of February 1810. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and%f the If y gromalyen elements 


dependent thereon. 





































"3 Range of the Barometer | — Range of the Tempera- 
-H. for caeli hour during | cS ture for cach hour 
** ese the month. El during the month. 
! op... : A isi. E A^ | 
four. 25*| | : | Ag | 
, Ja; | * 
Eas Mux. | Mf. | Dir. == | Max. | Min. | Diff. 
ee i1 | 25 ex | 
i = 1 
7 — HJ | 2 | | | 
| Inehes, | Inches. Inches. Inches. o o o 
Mid- | | | 
night.| 29.026 | 30.011 | 29.793 | 0.218 69.4 75.7 | 63.0| 12.7 
1 918 | — .004 790 | 214 68,7 75.3 | 62.6 | 126 
2 | .909| 29.990 | .763 | ..325G 68-0 74.6 | 020 | 12.6 
3! 00 | -993 | 753 | .240 674 | 413.8 | 613 | 12.5 
4 .893 | 205 !  .742 253 | 66.8 73.2 60.0) 13.2 
5 904 | 30.048 | — .749 269 | 66.2 725 | 59.0| 136 
6 922 -029 | -757 252 65.7 | T24 | 632) Mz, 
7 .043 066 | 776 | .290 65.4 | 72.0 57.0 | 14.4 
8 69 O86 .299 .287 67.8 730 | 60.6 | 12.4 
* 494 | .107| 824| .283 | 71.8 | 76.5 | 650 | 11.6 
10 | 30.005 | .110 | .836 254 | 75, 79.0 | 704 | 86 
11 | 29.989 |  .089 823 2060 | 79.3 83:0 | 740 | 9: 
" | | | " | LI 
. | : i |j. j 
Noon.|  .981| . .059 | .796| .263.! 81.5 | 85.0 | 76.5| 86 
1 929 030 274 | -256 83.8 | 86.8 | 785 | 8&3 
9 | 29.996 750 | .246 841.5 88.0 | 79.7 8.3 
3 731 244 | . 88.1 88.0 |,802| 7.8 
ea | 44291 .210 84.6 88.2 79.2 P e 
6 437} 211 83.4 87.0 | 78:3 |. 87 
8 751 204 80.1 83.0 | 75. 85 
gig -766 .204 76.7 $05 | 71.6) 90 
og -782 | .201 74.5 788 | 689| 99 
co 790 | .211 73.0 77.5 | 67.5 10.0 
-30 799 | .219 71.7 |: 77.3 | 66.5 | 10.8% 
SFI: 798 |, .215 70.7 | 762 | 6k0, HE 
OX 3 ^ | * 
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Aüstract.ofF the Resnlts of the Hourly Meteorological Observations * 
igken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calentla, ° s 


— - 


— in (he month of February 1870. 


Hourly Means Wi of the Obae ions and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—( Cortinned.) 
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statins of the Results of the Hor, y Meteorblogical Olserzations ` 
taken at the Surreyor General's Office, Calentta, 















































in the month of February 1870. 5 
; . ' Solar Rafiation, Weather, &c. i 
3 E E | F Wixp. uL 
Se |3.5«—————— ! 
e 723 em 7 SI Tae - * 
— een. [Se PA * 3 Ele =| General aspect €f the Sky. 
= s Seg — ER * z ' : 
AJAS zc i —— = 
| 9  jInelies ib | Miles] — 
1; 117.8 * Mi: i 80.4] Clear to noon, , ito6T. M., — | 
| clear afterwards. Slightly fog- — 
e. | a gy at) X 10 r.m, (tz 
2 119.5 | e |S9. S. W. & S. e| 87.3 | «Ces 
i Fi LESS | : ke e. | 156.0) Clear. Foggy from 4to7 A.M. | 
: 123.7 . IS. & 5. b 5 „. | 140.7 | Chiefly clear. 
5| 120.2 SSW,SW Sby E |211.0| V-i to 7 a. x., clear after- 
E wer t wards. 
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| E. i = . ) ZtoGa.m. & at 8 & € wv. M. 
7| 127.0 |* ... N.N. Ww G&KS.S.W.| ...]| 76.2) Clear. SERE foggy from 
. | ; to 10 p. m 
5| 124.5 | S. by E. &S W.|...| 79.6| Clear. For from 3 to 94. M. 
Yi 126.8 S. W. P | 121.3 | Clear. xcd E 
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Abstract af the Resnlls of the Hourly Meteorologicat Observations — 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, | 
. in the month of February 1870. | 
MosrnurLix Rusvuvrs. E =- 

Amr REN - 
* oe 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month... re "m 29.923 


Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 4. 3t. on the 23rd. , 
Min, height of the Barometer occurred at 3 & 4 Pr. mw. on the 5th. 
- £ertreme range of the Barometer during the month | 








Mean of the daily Max. Pressures . ... a S. Ay 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto E = * S 
Mean daily range of tie Barometer during the month  .., ee 
= 
^ . e | 
E t 
-. = " o 
"Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month * ue n UBER 
Max. Temperature oteurred at 4 r. x. on tho 27th. d saa ERA 
Min. ‘Temperature occurred at 7 4. M, on the Ist. = viene, y 
Extreme range of the Temperature during the month al . ' 89.6 
Menn of the daily Max. Temperature ... i * e. BB. bd 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ! * — * 65.3. | 
Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month... ive ABE 
| 
- Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... — ». 65.0 
Mean Drs Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer — , 9.2 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month A —— aT 55.6 
Mean Dry Bulb ‘Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... 15.6 
a > Inches. 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... e.. — 0.499 > 
, . “Troy grain. ; 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month TT e "E Y E 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation... 3.65 ` 
Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.60 — 
: : iati for th th FE 
"Mean Mat. Solar radiation Thermometer for u e month ... 123.0 
" z oo - | 
| Inches. 4 
Rained no days,—Max. fall of rain during 24 hours  .... > F 


i tof rain during the month — — zT 
° — of rain indicated by the Gauge attached to the anemo- 
EE r during the month s.. ses ees 


Prevailing direction of the Wind... — ... 
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Abstract of the Resnits of the Honrty Meteorólsyicu] Observations 
. owe taken at the Surceyor Generals Office, Calcutta, a ` 
: a ix the month of March 1870. | 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1" North. -Longitude 88? 20° 34” East. = 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level JS-11 fect, 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations anof the H ygrom ~ 2al elements i 
2 dependent thereon. 
^ — 








Range of the Barometer 


Range of the Tempera- 
during the day. 


ture during the day. 


Thermometer. 





J — — — — 





Max. 


ean Height of 


the Barometer 
at 320 Palit, 





Mean Dry Bulb 


Min. | Diff. 
| 





M 


| Max. En. | Diff. 


>= 
| | 
i 
— — — — 7ꝰ — 




















Iuches. | Inches. — | Inches. | o © o O 
1 29:933 | 30.014 | 29.860 | 0.154 | 762 | 890 63.0 | 26.0 
2 -849 | 29.922 769 153 79.0 | $2. |! 68.7 , 24.0 
3 831 903 776 28 | 79.3 93.0 | 68.2 | 248 
4 879 261 | 830 131 70.6 01.5 68.0 | 23.5 
6 -887 -966 | S32 .134 | 80.0 92.4 70.6 | 21.8 
6 .877 957 | 8105 147 70.5 | 914 69.5 | 29.2 
7 850 O31 | 793 138 $1.2 93.0 | 70.5 | 225 
S .848 934 | .791 143 | 80.6 00.0 | 723 | 17.7 
9 849 |  .9932 |  .789 143} 79.1 89.5 | 69.4 | 93.L 
10 .831 16" .763 .151 79.2 2.0 68.0 | 240 
11 S15 902 764 .138 NOLO 91.8 | 70.0 | 21.8 
12 |' -813 874 775 099.| 77.6 85.5 | 72.3 | 132 
13. .792 010 704 .206 76.2 90.0 67.5 | 22.5 
14 777 854 702 152 | 79.7 91.2 | 700 | 21.2 
1 779 .857 696 161 82.1 90.4 | 76.0 | 144 
16 765 S844 704 .140 | 82.3 93.0 4 745 | 18.5 
17 .826 15 770 145 81.3 87.2 71.2 10.0 
18 "943 | 30.0338,  .896 139 | 73:5 777 | 700 | 77 
19 905 | 29.974 S14 130, 78.3.) 88.0 | 70.0 | 18.0 
2| | A | in| ua mi. 5| 
21 Š 092 | E: : 2t 23 «| 74. $ 
2 .891 738 913 165 | 83.5 92.9 | 75.7) | 123 
23 .872 951 793 158 | 840 910 | 75.0, 190 
> ga 802 176 | 81.3 68.5 | 7559/7 | 13.0 
5 2 745 147 | 81.8 92.0 | 74.2 | 
3. me | iss | saa | 935 | tha | Je. 

; 736 162 : ^ oo 73:0 —— ‘a 

" 0) 068 148 6 i 76. 1 

iene |. HE 633. 151 87.3 101.2 76.2 | 425.0 
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~ Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservations. , 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, e 














p. tu the month of March 1870. 
| ` 
| Daily Means. of the Observagions nnd of the Hygrometrical elementa. 
E" dependent thereon.—( Continued.) ja 
-D ~* l sp m | tee ‘ Cae f£. * $5 s 
s E n s E — 28 ) SEs igs. 
> ES e*| $5 |z3|585 
3 Pi eigsg |. |33dESA ese 
e 2*à1^ s J| BS | ESR ope 
Date.| uw = - EC 2 e "5319 E 
"Isi4b2[2]2,| Bed Fe eee | ES 
= g E = ES- EZ E 65 k- ae a 25 
$5 S| ei ee | EF | go7 ers | 838 
. e - — Tà i 
= Dg *" Les |S x. 
o o o o Inches. | T. gr he Se 
66. 9.3 | 60.4| 158 | 0530 | 5.76 | 3.90, | 0.60 
90.3 | 63.2 | 15.8 .582 6.28 4.92. .60 
12.7 | 57.7 | 21.6 .485 5.23 5.37 .49 
12.0 | 582 | 21.4 f3 33 37 5 
9.9 | 63.2) 16.8 .582 6.27 4.54 .5 
8.3 | 65.4) 141 .626 .76 3.90 
9.8 | GLS 16.7 607 163 4.68 .58 
12.0 | 60.2 | 20.4 .527 6.67 | 5.3% 52 
12:3 | 682) 20.9 .193 .32 21 5 
11.6 | 69.6] 19.6 516 57 4.99. .53 
1L4| 606] 194 | .534 756 | 64 6 
7.1 | 65.5 12.1 .628 81 ` 3.26 i 
8.2 ! = 13.9 . 
B. - j: 
6.1 
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Meteorologicai (Cysservationa. f m ] Tews 
» Abstract of the Resulta of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
staken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the mouth of March 1870. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations aad of the H yaromedgical elements 
B dependent thereon. - 




































s E Range of the Barometer S |Range of the Tempera: *— 
Ey Sy for each hour during ms ture for each hour 
m E-i a — the month. — E during the mouth. 
Hour.| — DE! c à a 
$7259 | Max. | Min. | Dif. | £5 | Max., | Min. | Diff. 
| [83 dg | 
— Se es ilia te — ~~ ae 
| | TEC 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o o o o 
+ 
Mid- 
night.| 29.843 29.722 | 0.240 | 763 | 820 | 715 | 10.6 
l1 714 | .242 | 785 | 82.0 | 707 | 112 
2 .827 708 2142 748 - 82.0 69.5 | 12.5 
3 .702 | .235 74.1 82.0 | 685 | 13.5 
i 695 | .235 | 736 | 818 | 682 | 13.6 
E 707 | .233 | 730 | 79.8 | 65.6 | 142 
6 ; 714 | .241 72.3 78.5 | 63.0 | 15.5 
7 969 | 741 | .228 72.6 78.5 | 63.8 | 14.7 
8 30.004. 768 | .236 76.5 82.0- | 67.0 | 15.0 
9 ; 784 | .227 79,2 87.3 | 70.0 | 17.3 
10 783 | ..252 "| s28 | 91.5 | 702| 213 
li 771 | .230 | 8650 | 945 | 730 | 21.5 
s i , LI < 2 
T 754 | .226 88.2 97.0 | 75.5 | 21.5 
Neon .719 | .239 | 89.6 | 995 | 75.5 | 240 
2 674 .248 90.7 | 100.4 76.6 | 23.8 
4 -649 -261 91.2 101.2 77-7 | 23.6 
4 .633 285 91.0 100.5 76.8 Spr 
5 610 270 89.9 98.0 75:5 
6 656 | .249 | 864 | 932 | 7ü^| 17:2 
We .672 | 224 83.3 89.6 | 72.5 | 17.1 
E 602 | .232 81.3®| 87.0 | 717 | 15.3 
9 S| .3:31 79.6 85.2 | 71.7 | 18.5 
10 228 | 214 | 785 | 845 | 72.6 | 119 
.11 723 -202 77.5 72.3 | 104 

















C Phe Mea Heightof tho Barometer, as likewise the Dry aud Wet Bulb 
"Thermometer Maths are derived from the observations made at the several 
& mrs during t e mount. : | ra — mys bi e pu 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations , 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calentla,.e . 
in the month of Marek 1870. 


, 0b ^w 
Hourly Mean ias, of the Obserwftions and of the H ygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/(Con/inued.) 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations —— 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
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Abstract of the Resulta of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
| taken ' at the Surveyor General's Office, Calentta, > 
Uoc o: the month of March 1870. E 
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Abstract of the Resulta of the Honrlg Meteorolugicat Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Geueral'a Office, Calchtta, 
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"Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. m. on the 18th. 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at & F. M. on the 
Extreme range of. the Barometer during the month di abe 
Mean of othe daily Max. Pressures — oad, .4 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto * 
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: a 
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Abstract of thé Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations — 
b | taken at the Sarveygr General’s Office, Calcutta, : ; 
: tn the “monik of April 1870. , ; - 
Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude SS? 20’ 317 East. -. 
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Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 
A rs 
| Daily Means, &c. of the Observations aff of the Hy gromet Sal elements 


dependent thereon. 






























* 
ié 23 | Range of the Barometer — Range of the Tempera- 
p === during the day. As ture during the day. 

= = = rs B : N 
Date. | = So. = E 
> . E C» 
= 2 = | Max. alin. Di. e Max. | Min. | Diff. 
= Š> cC = = -so 
— ig 
! * 
Inches. Inches. e Inches. | Inches. o o o o 
1 | 29.718 | 29.789 le29.633 | 0.158 | sez | 9&6 | 780 | 904 
2 822 209 730 -179 | 846°] 952 | 75.0, 20.2 
i 3 863 AS -812 -136G 8.6 96.0 44.2 | 18:8 
4 S54 930 -799 .131 | 85.6 964 | 78.0 | 18.5 
5 .803 .897 -720 177 | 82.7 91.8 | 75.7 | 15.9 
6 706 276 G2 .184 | 84.9 962 | 763 | 19.9 
d 7 692 -743 .G26 ..17| 849 | 969 | 75.0] 319. 
| 8 711 4274 .626 148 | 82.7 95.4 | 748 | 206 ~ 
9 697 786 568 218 | 78.1 90.4 | 70.5 | 19.9 
10 .717 .791 654. 137 | 74.9 $3.2 | 680] 15.3 
11 785 S48 716 a32 | 77.1 80.7 | 67.7 | 19.6" 
(32 .823 | .903 742| | a61| 790 | 894 | 725| 169^ 
13 718 | .800 .625 175 | 83.4 934 | 75.2 | 18.3 
14 .707 767 .651 .M6 | 85.2 93:8 | 78.5 | 15.3 
15 733 .SOZ 658 .149 | 85.3 95.5 | 79.0 | 16.5 
(46 713 781 .630 151 | 86.4 97.5 | 78.2 | 19.3 
ET .732 A89 .672 -117 | 851 95.0.9| 78.4 | 16.6 
18 805 880 743 137 | 84.9 92.8 | 78.5 | 14.3 
. 19. 848 912 765 147, 85.6 94.5 | 79.0 | 15.5 
| 20 Stl 930 763 167 | 85.3 96.6 | 75.4 | 91.1 
21 S34 919 .746 172 | 85.2 97.0 | 75.£ | 216 
22 816 012 737 176 | 89.4 26.09 | 76.7 | 19.3. 

4 750| .843| 654] .189| 85.1 |&950 | 77.4] eu 

24 .676 FAG .583 .163] 86.2 973 | 2W | 17.999955 
25 707 780 623 157 | 85.5 07.8 | 745 | 93.3. 

. 26 ./27 ¢  .803 |  .636|  .107 | SLSe| 96.0 | 25.0 | 21.0" 
27 .709 798 614 184 | 83.5 96.0 | 76.0 | 20.0 

/ 928 709 272 625 .147| 84.1 94.4 | 77.4 | 17.0% 

29 233 | '.799 -666 .33| 880 97. 80.5 | 16$ 

130 |  .759|  .826|  .098|  .127| 87.2 | 944 | 81.0] 13.4. 
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; ag | m E | As aR eo | ER a Sas 
7 a o = — & S oS 
| En E in E 25 £4 |e s | sae 
—— = EO T = — | = 
E o o o o Tnehe T: gr T. gr. 
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4| wr | 12.5 23.0 57 .08 .68 AS 
ms 73.2 9.5 16.2 648 16 4.76 .59 
p ie 75. 9.7 16.5 690 7.36 5.13 5 
7 748 | 10.1 17.2 O74 21 28 58 
75. 7.3 12.4 734 .89 3.83 .67 
72 6.6 9.5 G05 52 2.70 7A 
69.8 | 6.1 8.7 G42 6.99 20 75 
T1 12.1 .617 71 3.21 : 
5.2 8.8 732 7.91 2.59 75 
56 9.5 S24 8.83 3.13 74 
6.3 9.0 k. 9.49 AZ 7% 
6.1. 0.4. Jt 55 7 
9.6 6.3 . 7.37 5.29 60 
6.8 1.6 - 8.00 | 3.88 .69 
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© Abstract of the Results of Me Hourly Meteorological Observations 
° laken al the Surveyor Generals Office, Cateutla, 
in (he mouth of Aprii 1570. = 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations%nd of the Hygror Michi elements. 
dependent thercon. 

















“os Range of the Barometer =. Range of the Tempers 
e for each hour during — ture for each hour 
E == ue v Ue month. oe during the month. 
Hour. = Aa | — c E 
$838 | ax |*eMi. | Dir. | £5 | Max. | Min. | Dit 
"A | . ETE | 
icai E — — 
TIuclies. —— Inches. | Inches. | o o 0.1768 
Mid- Ar | 
night.} 29.760 | 29.819 | 29.6 0.195 79.1 84.5 | 70.4 | 14,3 
1 02 Sit | O79 -165 75.6 83.6 69.3 | 144 
2 442 |  .s30|  .608| .108 | 78:2 | 83.0 | 69.2 | 13- 
3 733 | .830| 687 | .173 | 47.87) 822 | 699| 19 
4 .733 S40 .650 | .190 77.0 82.4 | 685 | 13 
5 TAT 8638 663 | .205 77.1 81.0 | 68.0 | 1- 
6 „TOG 882 -678 -204 76,6 81.0 | 67.7 15 
7 788 O02 TOO 202 77.3 SI.S 08.0 [ao 
8 S11 926 723 | .208 $0. .| 8&5 | 72.0 | 1 
9 826 .043 | — .734 | 209 83.7 87. E 5.0 | 135 
10 826 | 948| .743 | 205 | 86.8 | 90.2 | 27.& | ink 
11 .816 035 — 724 211 89.5 93.2 | 79.1 | YA. 
— 
Noon. O07 923 706 217 91.: 05.0 80.2. | J 
1 4607 ,BBO 678 .202 902.9 97.8 81.7 ii 
2 735 842 657 192 03.5 v8.0 83.0 I3 
3 TOS 822 618 204 03.8 08» Z.0 | v 
4 .689 515 .583 2333 93.3 98.6 81.7 | at? 
» 5 688 812 .568 244 91.2 97.0 TALR | 25 
6 008 S23 ORS 238 88.6 (4.0 Pa | np 
7 .718.|  .848 .637 | .211 85.5 90.5 | 72:3 | 12 
8 UP 847 -666 .181 83° 89.0 71.5 à YLE 
9 700 „868 G79 .189 81.5 8/.5 |. 72:0 | 135 
TO 2730 „880 -699 481 80.8 67.0 | 720 | T50 
11 771 557 402 ,155 80.0 85.6 70.0 | 1534 
|l 
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Thermometer Means are derived from the servations made at (he seve.” 
ours during the month, E 
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Abstract of the Resnils of the Mouri Meteorological Observations * 


~ taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, * 
= in the month of April 1870. t 


H ourly Means, Recof tire Observitions and of the Ilycrometrical elements 


—— dependent thercon.—(Confi»ned.) 
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Abstract of the Resnlts of. the — Meleoratdgical Observations. 
taken at the Sarveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
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Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 
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to W from 9 to 11 P. 

1907.4 | Clonds of different kinds, 
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A. M., i & “i to 8 P. M., 
clear afterwards. 

Clouds of different kinds. 
Brisk wtfnd between 6 & 63 r. 
M. Thunder & lightning at 5, 
6 & 9 r.x. Drizzled at 54 r. M. 

Overcast to IL s. m.. cle "auc 
afterwards. Thunder from 5 
to 9 a, m. Lightning at 8, T 
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. stratoni afterwards. Rain 
between 2 2 & 3 Pr. M. 

Chiefly ni. Lightning to S. 
at 4 A. M. i 

Clear to 4 a. «X. Seuds from 
SS Wto8 a. m., clear after- — 
wards. a 

" 


S.E.&N.N.E. | 4.0 











& E. by S. 
S.E. & S. S.E. 








— "- ("T Meteorol 4 ) nal. Observations. Cw 
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. taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
in the mouth of April 1870. p 
" Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. . * 
Jc - nog lee] Wixp 
Ba 15$ : E| m =) General aspect of the Sk 
Blu aE Erecting ipi tme de Sky 
- — i n fees 
BI SUM a "Am: 
SER. Inelies EB Ub. Miles) — 
36} 129.0] ,.. lis S.W,S.4S.byW) 0.4 | 243.2 | Sends from S. S. W to 8 4. 


M., Clear to 7. P. Ma scuds, -= 
from S by W afterwards. 

245.6 Seuds from S.S. W. to 3 
A. Ma, clear afterwfirds. 

193.2 | *Chiefly clear. 

221.7 Stratoni & “Mito 6 a. «x. V4 
to 5 r.M., stratoni igiiterw ards. 
Lightning toWat6} &8 r.m. 

158.7 Clonds of Pac kinds. 

: AE wind at 93 P. sr. 

124.2 ar to 11 4. M., *itoór. 

clear afterwards. 

109 2a; — to 5 4. M., xi to 7 P. 

,, elear after wards. 

144.0} V Olea to 7 Ai. 31.,"N. tOO 

A. M., clear afterwards. Fog- 
zy from 2 to 6 a. M. 

217.7 | Clear. Brisk wind from 1 
to 3) p. wx. Lightning to W nt 
S r. M. 

262.2| “ni to 7 a. M, clear to 4 r.. 

, Stratoni afterwards. Brisk 
»cind between 5 & 51 & at 63 
r. M. Thunder & lightning to 
wW at 6 r. x. Drizzled at 5X 
& 7 P. M. 

222.9 | Stratoni to*3 a. M., clear to 
10 a. m., clouds of different 
kinds nfterwards. Brisk wind 
from 2 to 11 P. ar, Lightning. 
toN W nt 8 & 9p, M, Thurm 
der & rain nt 9 P, x. - 

56.8 Clouds of different kinds to 
8 P. M., overcast nflerwards. — 
Brisk wind between 8} &9 Pe 
M. Thunder at tà P w. Light- - 
ning from 7:to 10 P. ar. fain 

| at 9 & 10 p. M. 

169.2 i Over a to 34. Mey Nai to 
| A. M., clear osp M vere 
east nfterw —6 ander nt 
i zs P. — 








É[-36)197:5] ... |SSW,WSW &S 


L 375 127.5 | .. |SSW.S ES by Y- 
DOS 1977] .— |3.8. W. &S by E. | 






19/198.0| €... |S. & S. by E. 2.8 
20| 350.0) ... |W.S.W.& S.S.E. 

21| 129.9 | ... [W.S.W.&S.byW | ... 
S. & S. S. W. 












127.0 S. & S. by W. 1.8 













S. & V ariable. 3.8 











0.04 |8. & Variable. 






(261295 019 |S. by E. &S. 24 
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Abstract. of bas. Result of the — Meterolhgicat — fiona 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 








Kain Guage 


in (he month of April 1870. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &c.. 








tte SSWA Variable. 


e. SSW Variable.’ 


— — — Oe 


s. IB. NES& Variable F 


— — — — — —— — 
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11 a. M., ^i to 3 r. M., clouds 
of different kinds afterwards. 
Thunder nt 27, 3 & 4r. x. 
Drizzled nt 5 r. M. 

2. 133.7 Overcast to 7 A. M., clear to 


i 
| 150.3 Overcast to 5 a. w., “i to 


| 
| aftexwarde. u 4 

.. | 126.8. Vi to noon, stratowi after- 
| wards. 
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"Å 


iP 


= 2 hus J «i D S f^. . Lees m 
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et 
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2r. M., vito 8 r. M, clear 
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Abstract of the Results of the Honrly Meteorological Observations 


— taken at the Sirceyor Generat s Office, Culcatla, . 
tu the month of April 1870. . 


F MowewTHrx RESULTE. 


a > a“ | 
FI = — 

















E £e - Inches. 
i) L Mean heieht of the Barometer for the month... T3 vee 20/757 
E Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. M. on the 3rd. owe 20.948 
— — Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 5 P. m. on the 9th. ... 29.5638 
= ë Erltreme range of the Bnrometer during the mouth fee ex. 0.380 
Mean of the daily Max. Pressures — ... “ve Er 790.832. 
* Ditto ditto Min. ditto ses 9... 29.678 
r Mean daily range of the Barometer during thé nonth ats e. 0.154 
ES . 
n 2 o 
! Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ive ee ht... | 
1 Max. Temperature occurred at 4 r. m. on the Ist.* cas T EE. 
— Min. Temperature occurred at 6 a.m, on the 11th. ees e. 07.7 
JZrtreme runge of the Temperature during the month fee e. oo 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... — * e. 0104.5. 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, T dy Sn * 49.4 
Mean daily range of the Temperature duisng (iie month... *.. 18.4 
3 
= LA 
oe Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... 75.8 
«Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 8.3 
Ft "Comite Mean Dew-point for the month un 70.0 
— — Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point . sc 7 Mel 
= i | Inches. 
4 T >» | v, f - k 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ,.. ees e 0727 





j l - E * 
os g , = Troy grain, 


i Mean Weigh likof Va qu for the month — ie. ee Be: 

e. | eight of Vapour required for complete saturation IN 4.43 
» OM can gegree of xe or the month, complete saturation ) a genis 0 

d DUI 


7 Rm 


— Ege Solar radidsion Thermometer for the month E : 


Pis ets - 


, days s —Max. fall. of dedicat ior 





















hes | 
hours | 


" [| P 45. ak F 
Ma g dii IE et Stak ee pe 
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with the number of days on 


ined. 


ing, it rai 


d blew, together 


win 


r General's Office, Calcutta, in the month of April 1870. — 
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t6. 
e Hut 
S25 
"VA h 
Sua 
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we n 
=e O 
E. 
SAF 
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which at the same hour, when T — wind was blow 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
. taken at the Surveyar Generals Office, Calcutta, 
- in the month of May 1870. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude $8? 20° 34” East. - 
“Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 


Daily Meaus, &e. of the Observations and of the Hygrowetrical elements 
dependent thereon. 






























= Es I -— | | — 
| a= , lange of the Barometer | Ge Range of the Tempera- w. 
(ees | during the day. | FAS ture during the day. | 
SE B4 | - | EE + 
Date. ms o e ES = | l | 
897 | Max. | Mio. | Dif. | ES Max. | Min. | Diff. 
Sat . | | XE | | 
= s 
| | | : | 
Ingies. | Inches. * Inches. | Inches.” o "creo | o o 
| 
1 | 99.738 | 29.810 |*29.650 | O.160| 88.3 96.5 | 82.4 | 14.1 
2 649 414 |  .554 .460 | 89.4 | 100.8 | 82.0) 188 
3 .612 684 | -509 -175 89.5 100.5 82.0 | 18.5 
Cd .609 6078 |  .521 .157| 89.0 | 97.4 | 83.2 | 14.2 
5 .597 671 | ..519 .152 | 90.1 | 103.4 | 82.0 | 2908 
6 .613 .072 |  .539 34 | 89.3 | 99.0 | 825 | 165. — , 
7 .588 664 | .§09 155) 89.2 98.2 | 83.5 | 14.7 
8 509 586 406 „180 90.1 |:101.0 | 82,6 | i184 | 
9 -503 584 Alt 1420 | 91.5 | 103.6 83.0 | 206 ` 
CAU ore A13 1640 00.4 101.0 82.2 | -18.8 
11 419} .128 | 89.5 | 1006 | 81.6 | 19.9 
12 .502 lil | 89.0 98.5 | 82.0 | 16.6 
13 .551 .116 | 88.7 98.5 81.0 17.5 
14 563 .123 | 87.8 96.7 | 81.7 | 15.0 
15 549 .125 87.6 96.5 81.2 | 16.3> 
16 505 108 88.0 08.08| 81:2] 16.8 ^ 
17 605 | ..139 $9.0 | 98.0 82.5 | 15.5 
18 551 151 | 88.7 97.5 | 82.5 | 16.0 
19 De 21 86.8 | 97.0 70.0 | 22.0 
20 .510 166 | 84.4 93.0 | 765 | 17.1 
91 508 .158 86.3 94.ÁÀ | 75.7 | 18.4 
22 .562 .169 | 85.3 92.2 | 75.5 | e6.7 _ 
23 .630 .136 | 85.3 93.2 | 76.&| 16.6 -. 
21 .o61 187 86.2 04.0 7.0 | 15.0 
25 618 152 87. 95.4 80.5 | 149 
26 .608 104 | 847 92.7 | 81.0 | 117. 
27 573 107 | 84.2 91.5 | 79.5 | 12.0 
Ne .520 131 | $853 | ,945 | 78.7 | 16.8 
— 467 .138 84 7™ 82.7 80.5 9.2 
30 394 38 | $849 | 96.6 | 80.0 | 166 
31 .328 | 87.7 | 1009 | 780 | 92.9 — 





z Tha Menn Hei ht of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
MENS UM cde Seer pts odi derived, from the hourly observations made during 
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Meteorofo Ait Observations. é 
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ES -Abstract of the Tesnlis of the HonrlgeMeteorologicat Observations, 
| luhen at the Surveyor Generals Offiee, Culculla, e 
PB e | èn the mouth of May 1870. 


Dail y Means, &c. of tias Observations and of the Ifygrometrical elementa | 


© dependent tbereon.—( Confiuned.) d 










































t c r = = Lo AN. ET * "E o8 
i E = | = = - SH S86 E E s 
— = = S m - Ss | Bose peal 
7 = = = 5 * ‘ss |g = PE 
i | F3 3 a "a ‘= ! a= Tow em Ed 
Date: | ^, = z E Fel EE 
| ES tos [*-:; Ss NC MILI 34 
meilis | 2 | ae | eB Ea + 85a — 8 
B EA =. m.s = e == = Ses E 
£f. I ec ea = A. a = 
= = e =. m ec * = = 
: sae " | 
o o o 0 Inches. | T. gr. | T. gr. 
7.3 | 706.6 11.7 0.899 9.54 4.26 0.69 
7.4 | 77.1 13:3 AH 8 57 . 
63 | 72.6] 109 958 | 10.18 14 TA 
6:3 | 7890 | 10:1 VOT -26 3.82 $ 
BS) 76.0 14.1 .SSZ 9.33 5-21 OL 
74, 77.6) 12:8 925 .80 4.41 69 
6.9 | 78.2] 110 946 | 10.02 14 Th 
7.4 | 78.3 11.8 -D19 UA ol | A 
11.3} 73.4| 18.1 S11 8.55 6.60 | 
8&9] 76:2] 142 SST 9.30 . 5.28. 04. 
7.81 77.0| 1x5 | .910 63° | 466-| ‘67 
Sl! 76.0 13.0 892 85- — 66 
AS | 7x1|- 136 857 08 S 65 
y, 8.0| 75.0 12.8 2854 OF 67 
7.3.|- 753 Q8. 
7.8 | 75.5 OF 
Th | 77.39 Ge 
A7 p 76.4 | üt 
* oe 704 : 
69 
5.2 3 
EO s 







M. POs Sj 9 / 
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© bstract of the Results of the Honrly Meteorological Obsereutiona 
* (uken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Caleutla, 
in the ntoulh “of May 1870. r^ 


F 
Hourly Means, Ke. of the Observations Wd of thé Iy iromcerical clements 
dependent thereon. 


































os Range of the Barometer m | Range of the 'Teimipera-—— 
i 2e: for eneh hour during Az lore foreach hour — 
= zs the mouth. — E | during the month. 
Hour. = cim — i Ag 
=~ =. & 
$75 | Max. | Min. | Diff. | £3 | Mux. | Min. | Diff. 
> = — 
uii | i | r \ ("e ee 
* 
Iuches. Inches. , Uiehes. | Inclies. o o o o 
Mid- 
night.| 29.610 | 29.768 | 29.480 | 0.288 82.9 857 | 765 9.3 
1 597 461 SIGN 2153 82.6 85.2 76.5 NT 
2 586 751 459.| .292 | 82-4 85.0 | 76.5 | 85 
3 579 742 4529 289 82.1 84.7 16.5 8.3 H 
4 .582 74 450 | .285 | 81.9 84.5. | 768 |. 77 
$ 598 245 AGE .279 81.7 83.7 16.0 Tak 
G UIA 760 A86 2741 81.7 83.5 17-3 6.2 
7 O34 7750 ADS 275 83.0 85.0 75.5 6.5 
8 .650 -T89 493 296 85.0 87.7 81.5 | 2 
9 661 S10 03 307 NN. 00.5 | S32) Fa 
10 „GGO 806 ADT 300 . 01.0 03.5 86.0) FH 
11 458 -T97 ASD 308 93.5 96.5 85.0, S5 
En : > | >i >, 
Noon. 633 A66 470 | .315 91.8 99.5 | 89.0 | 10.5 
ae”! G11 05 A251 AMN 06.0) 101.4 | 86.5 | 14.3) 
kN BN 4 738 414 321 95.2 101.8 | 848 | 17.0 
3 561 .715 A0 | .805 95.9 lu3.4e | 
4 AW G89 307 9 05.0 103.6 
EJ 531 UOU 24M. 256 93.3 103.0 | 
E 540 G51 .309 .252 90.9 906 
56l | .668 433 | .233 87. 94.5 " 
8 589 F58 4 312 85. 901.2 iA 
9 .611 748 4557 -293 S4.6 88.0 z 
10 -619 36 Al | .255 83.9 89.5 2 
11 | .di6 728 : 238 | 83.5 | Sat * 
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Me wn Heigl of the Béroiicter, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb. « — 
ometer r Means are derived iria the observations made at the several 
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= Abstract of the Resnlis of the Hourig. Meteorological Observations « 
coo daken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, © - 
~ in the month of May 1870. 
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‘ rr, 0 
- >. 


: e. t ` 
Hourly Means, &e. 0f the Observfffions and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—( Continued.) 























^a e "- Pe tou z =~ oa - o | 2 i 
— 2 E E o x He | EB” 
— - = z = S DS | sims. 
AP m Pa * So ‘es | "9i 
* "ies EE Ds = e = $ Ss Etz-E- os 
, Hour. E E E (7S 2 "o (S82 | ERR 
Eir | Es | = . "up 5] | E 
pen ES he |8|353.14H3|E3 | Fed See 
1 je. Eg in = FA B | vB UI = | Be | fv 
p" EE hake SES || £0 | Sa |S! eel eee 
A e O = | m^ |e |3-* — 
o o o o Inches. | T. ge. T. gr. | i 
79.2 8.7 | 76.6 6.3 o 9.65 2.14 0.82 
79.1 3.5 | 76.6 6.0 n 65 .03 3 
79:1 3.3 | 76.8 5.6 905 Jl 1.90 St 
79.3 2:9] 77.2 4.9 .016 .85 66 RO 
79.2 2.4 | 77.9 | 4.6 019 .88 .56 86 
79.3 Z4! 77.0 4.1 928 EDU dr 88 
DI 2.3 77.3 3.0 34 " 16.05 à 88 
2:8| 78:2 4.8 HU -15% G7 : 
4.4 | 78.1 $5.5 OL 06 2.70 49 
6:3 | 78.1 | 10.1 052 .10 3.78 -73 
8.5 77.4 13.6 023 9.7: 5.28 ; 
10.3 | 76.2 17.3 887 33 6.71 98 
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Abstract of the Resulis of the Hourly Meteoralegical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, ^ 
. in the moth of May 1870. 
Solar Radiation, Wenther, &c. 

















^ 
i a UO i 
«| 5e . WIND. 
28|82*|— EE z 
4. (oO 8 = El bi. 
g eR zt Prevailing E = | — General aspect of the Sky. 
E] = e — direction. = SAS = ae | 
S Mr med TA TS | — — ? 
Oo Inches tb | Miles ! 
1i 129.0 YF Ss. a 02.7 | Stratoni to 6 4. Ma i &*ei 
ito 10 a. m., stratoni & 
‘afterwards. — 
2 130.0 SSW,SW&SbyW 167.6 | Stratoni to 6 a. M., clear to 


noon, ^1 to 5 P. m., Ni after- 
wards. B 
129.9 | ... |S.S.W,S^X&SbyW.|1.0,238.9| Chiefly clear. 
128.0| 4... |S.S.W.& S.byW. | 2.0 | 331.5 | Chiefly clear. Brisk wind 

| from 5 to 10 r. M, 


3 
4 
6 136.6) ,.. |S. by W. &5.SW.| 0.8 | 319.0 Chiefly cle ar. Brisk wind 
6 
7 





from 4} to 7. x. 
| 130.0 S. 0.4 | 251.5 | Chiefly clear. 
131.8 S. by W.&S.S.W.| 0.2 268.0 Stratoni to 5 a. m., clear to 
9 A. M., «1107 P. M. . stratoni 

nfterwards. 


| 135.0] .. 











e S. W.& S byW| 0.2| 246.1 | Clear to 6 4. m., Ni to 6 Pr. 
i M., scuds afterwards. 
9| 155.0 S SWA S5 " ..|205.6| Scuds to 4 a. xr., clear to 5 
P. M., Xd afterwards. 
10) 130.0 | ... |S.& SbyW. 4 | 166.6 | Stratoni to 4 4. »r., Ni to 1 
P. M., Cito 4 P. M., clear af- 
terwards. 

11 133.0 S byW &S 4 | 209.7| Clear to 6 a. M.,'*1 to 1] 4. 

oy M., clear afterwards. 

1231 132.2 * S. 48. by W. 0.2 | 258.3 | Clear to noon, Ni to 7 P. M., 

clear afterwards. 

13)131.0| .... |S.&S. by E. 0.8 | 259.7 | Chiefly clear. 

14) 130.8| .. $ & S. by E. ... | 263.0 — to B 4. M., Ni after- 

wards 

15; 231.5| ... |S.byW&S. 0.4 | 275.5 | \_ito7 a. x., stratoni to 

" noon, Ni afterwards. 

16}. 195.0 |. ... 8. 2. 1244.8| Stratoni to 3 a. 3., «i to 2 
| P. M., \it@6 pr. M., clouds of 
| | different kinds afterwrals. 

17) 128.7| ... IS,SSW & 85S by E.0.4|273.2| Chiefly clear. a 

18}.130.2 | B: by E, & S. 2.0 | 313.5 | Stratoni to 4 4. ar., scuds 

* tg. 10 a. m.. clear to 7 P: M., 
- stratoni afterwards. Brisk 


wind from 1 to 5$ r. at. Light- 
ming nt 8 & 0 pe. M. 


19! 135.8 | 0.39 |S. by E. & S. 7.9 | 317.5 | Clear te7 a.st., "Ci to6 par. 


overcast afterwards. Hig l 

" wind between 6 & 7 P.M. 
Thunder at 7 r. x. Li ES. | 

. [from 7 to 9 r. x., Slight rain — 

from 63 to 9 1 P. m. | 
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Ciki of the Rysniis of lhe: — Meleorologie al Ohserr ations 


co o 0 (aken at the Snreeyor Generals Office, Caleutta, 
a tu the wonth of May 1870. 
| Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. M. pe 





















Bur E Wix. 
— zz © 
E ASSR E a ET Maa Ë th 
S| 438 EAE Erevniling F ZU eneral aspect of the Sky. 
SI SE [5 -mo irection 3 pe 
E ne ==" e EC * 
| o | [Inches | J a čs] 
29 126.2 | 0.10 |N. E. & S. S. W. 36.0 9.5 | Nito 8 A. ar, -i to 3P, ar, 


.1to 6 P. M. Ovorcüst after- 
Jid wards. Storm from 7 to d 
pr. M, Thunder at 9} P. m. 

" Lightning. at 0 p. Ss. Slight 


E E by W jrin nt 7, 8 & IO rv. es 
— 21|126.5| 0.13. |S. by E, S.S. W.&S5.| 7.6) 337. A | @liouds of different kinds. 


a, " Brisk wind from Sf A. M., to 
| : 3 r. M. High win between 8 
& J p. X. Thunder & rainat 9 
r. * *Lightning from 8 to 10 


—— P. 

" yan, 124.0) ... |S. & S. S. W. 3.8 | 350.2 | ClSuds of different kinds. - 
e - —— wind between 9 & 10 
TE 

3 


A. M., & at S7 P. M. Thunder 
/ ?3 127.8 a ISEW. 1.0 


A 








at 9} rfx.3Lightning from 8 
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| al Mifrsct of the Juifs of the “Hourly Meteorological "Observatio 
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bstract Of the Results of the Hourly Meteorobgical Obeggrations 
B taken at the Surcegor General's Office, Cateutta, i 


" in the mouth of July 1870. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1".Nórth. Longitude 88° 20’ 34” East. © 
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Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 eet 
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Abstract of the Resulls of the Hourly Meteorological Observations e 
^ taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calculla, e 
© l in the month of July *1870. 





a. Daily Means X&c. of the Observatjons and of the H ygrometrica) elements 
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(t2 Abstract of the Results of Me Hourly Meteorological Observations 
| C taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
E -+ 
in the month of Jaly 1870. = 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations%md of the H ygromeical clemengs 
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| Abstract of the Resulis of the ITourly Meteorological Observations e 
v — 

| taken at the Sugveyor General's Office, Calcutta, œ- 


- in the month of July 1870. 


— Hourly Mean} &e. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
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hstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Olserdalions 
| taken at the Surveyor Generals Office Caleutta, 
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« Abstract of the Results of the II ur!y Meteorological Observations 
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taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
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in the month of July 1870. i a 
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= tukon at the Surcegor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
y tu the mouth of August 1870. z - 
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Latitude 22? 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20° 34” East. e 


Height of the Cistern of the Standard Baromet ter above the sea level, 18.11 feet. | 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations ad of the H y grometrical elementis 


dependent thereon. 
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taken at dhe Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 9 
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eAbstract-of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Olselivatious 


~ oe taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
tn the mouth of September 1810. 


Latitude 22° 33° I" North. Longitude 88? 20’ 34^" East. 





Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 
* Daily Means, ke. of the Observation#®nd af the Hy gro clemenisa, 





















* depe aude nt the reon. 
Ss E 
2 NE S Range of the Barometer | un * Rooge of the Temperte 
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AdstPact of the Results of thé Haurly Meteopiioginal Olssrpations 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, * 
in the mouth of October 1810. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &e.. - 
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E PUT uet of the Results of the Tourly Meteorotagieal Olserbalions 








: taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, S 
v - in the month of October 810. 
Montury Resurs. " 
Ss. LI 
on Inches. 
Mean height of the Barometer for ab m dark, | .. 90:835. 
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4 | | | - 
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